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The Malda Diary and Consultations (i68o-i682), 

Kdiied by Walter K. Firminoer, B.D., B. Lit., Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, Editor of Bengal: Past and Present/* 1909-17. 

l^'TRODtrCTlON. 

The town of Malda is situated close to the muhund, or con* 
flux, of the rivers Kalindri and Mahananda. “The Towne,” 
writes Edwards, “is small, but conveniently seated on a branch 
oi the (langes, and a small river from Morung [i.c. the Nepalese 
larai] which joyne a little above the Towne, which is of great 
resort, being the staple of cloth, etc., for that part of the Coun- 
trey, and comes in from all parts within thirty or forty myles.” 
In ancient times the Ganges in full pride flowed through or 
close by the mighty city of Gaur, but riparian changes led to 
Malda becoming the port for both Gaur and Pandua. The 
Phuti [ “ cracked” ] Mosque, according to its inscription, is dated 
11th ^awal, 900H. [8th July 1495 a.d.], in the reign of Husain 
Shah.^ The picturesque ruins of the Katla, or fortifled caravan- 
serai, for the better protection of the valuable goods of itiner- 
ant merchants, remain to bear witness to the great days of 
old Malda. 

In October 1676, Streynsham Master, being at that time 
at Kasimbazar, records in his Diary : “ Mr. Richard Edwards, 

being now goeing with the Honourable Companeys treasure to 


J See Manoroohan Chakravarti : ** Notes on Qaur,” etc. : Journal and 
Proceedings t Asu^c Society of Bengal^ vol. v, no. 7 [July 1909]. See Abid 
Ali Khan : Short Notes on the Ancient Monuments of Cfaur and Punduah 
(Malda. 1013]. 
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the mint at Kajamaull,^ It is thought fitt that, as soone as he 
shall put that business in a good forwardness, he doe make a 
. Step over to Maulda to lay out the sume in all sorts of goods 
before mentioned, and to informe himself well of the manner 
of the trade in the place, and to give the Councell an account 

thereof in writeing and, by reason of Mauldas neare sit- 

tuation to Rajamaull, The Oouncell are of opinion that it will 
be a great convenience to the Honourable Companyes affairs to 
consigne the treasure (which is usually sent hence to Raja- 
maull) to that Factory to be minted and sould under their 
charge and care.”* 

On December 6th, 1676^ Edwards writes : — 

“The Towne is small, but conveniently seated on a 
branch of the Ganges and a small river from Morung which 
joyne a little above the Towne, which is of great resort, 
hieing the staple of cloth etc., for that part of the Countrey, 
i^nd comes in from all parts within thirty or forty myles. 
The chiefe trade driven there is by Factors of Agra, Guz- 
zaratt, and Baniiaras Merchants, who yearly send them 
from fifteen to twenty-five Pattelaes, whose ladeing consists 
of Cossaes, and Muilmulls from 1| Rupees to five rupees 
per piece, and niundeels and Elatches of all sorts, valued at 
about one Lack each Pattella, and about half that amount 
by landing said goods and raw silk (in goodness inferiour to 
that procured about Cassambazar). What goes by land 
is sent hence in Aprill or May, and that by water as 
soone as the river begins to fall, which is usually about 
the latter end of August, and in September; and about 
three Lack of Rupees yearly goes to Dacca in Elaches 
and course cloth, and about the same value to petty 
merchants of Rajamaull and Muxadevad and other places 
below. The weavers very willingly ingage in any new sort 
of Avorke, either of white cloth or silk of different Lengths, 
breadths, fineness, colour, or stripe, is bespoake. Elce for 
the usual vend of the place they seldom exceed 36 : Covids 
long and two Ditto broad, and 5 : rupees price for Cossaes 
and Muilmulls, and 15 Covids long and 1} broad Elatches 
to 4 : rupees price : Ditto of nine (%vids long and one and 
halfe broad to 2: rupees 8. annaes; and Soosyes and 
Chundenyes of 15 : Covids long, 1^ broad, to three rupees 
to the finer and Larger sorts. Money is given out by the 
merchants, but indeed cheifly by the Dutch, who first 
brought them to 40 Covids Long and Ditto broad and 


1 R&jmahfil. Mansingh in 1595-6 had eatablished his capital at this 
place and named it Akbar-nagyar. About 1612 IstSm Khan removed the 
capital to Dacca. Prince Shah Shiija moved the capital back to RSj- 
mahSl, but in 1659 Mfr Jumla returned to Dacca. 

2 Temple: T. 398-9. 
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from 6 to 11 rupees, and now to 40 Covids long and three 
broad from 9 to 15 ; per peice, Cossaes and Mullmiills, and 
used to carry on their Investments all the ^^'earc, but cheifl^^ 
^from February to September; and what merchants give 
out money doe it the same time alsoe, but the Factors 
above mentioned, who make most considerable part of the 
trade, buy all. in with ready mone}’, and beging [begin] at 
* the same season somewhat latter or thereabouts, but to be 
ready about the fall of the river. The greatest Investment 
the Dutch hath made there was 50,000 rupees. Neither 
Hum mums, Baftas nor Checklas are made there, but at 
Seerpoore Merchua, soc that sent noe samples of them, 
being not many procurable, and those that are, very deare, 
and indeed soe are most of the samples now, sent, they 
being of those sorts the Dutch buy and not common to that 
markett ; soe that, upon giveing out mono^', I believe they 
would come to 8: or 10: per Cent cheaper. The merchant 
of whom [1] bought these hath by him a parcell of cloth 
which beleive would afford cheaper. The Dutch havinge 
upon a quarrcll betwixt them and their merchants turned 
them upon his hands againe, who will hardly find any chap- 
man ' for them but we or they : the quantity and contents 
m followeth Rupees. 

150 : peices of Cossaes, 40 : Covids Long, 3 : Dto. 

broad . . . . . . . . 13 : to 14 : 

50 : peices Dto. . . . . ..11^ 12 J 

25: peices Dto. .. .. .,10: 11: 

100 : peices Dto, 40 : (.ovids long 2| Dto. broad . . 9 : 10 : 

50 : peices Dto. . . . . . . 7 J 

50 : peices Dto. . . , . . . 6 J 7 J 

400 : peices Dto. 35 : Covids long 1| Dto. broad . . 5 : 7 : 

300 : peices Mullmulls 36 Covids long, 2 : Dto. 

broad . . . . . . . . 5 : 7 : 

have sent each sort of the musters 6 : peices, except 
three which I cannot tell whether fitt for England, and 
therefore bought noe more than two peices each, Vizt., 
Adathyes, Elatches, Nehalleum, and Mundeels, which last 
are much in request for Persia. The vend of imported 
goods is very inconsiderable, some small quantityes of Pep- 
per, Copper, Tynn, Tuttenagg may goe off, but they usually 
supply themselves from Sudelapore, which is about four or 
five myles distance. Saltpeter there is made in or night 
[sic] that place, and I conceive the Countrey not fit for it, 
being low and marish and full of Tancks.”. * 

It was not until April, 1680 that on attempt was made to 
found a permanent settlement at Malda. The Diary com- 


> Broker. 


2 Temple : I. 809401. 
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mences with the arrival in sight of Malda, on Thursday, April 
22nd, 1680, of the Worshipful Matthias Vincent, Chief for the 
Honourable East India Company’s affairs of the Bay of Bengal,* 
Mr. Edward Littleton,* Chief of Kasimbazar, Mr. Eytche 
Nedham,® designed Cheife of this new Factory and Mr. Jonathan 
Prickman, 3rd. 

Fytche Nedham, the First Chief of Malda, had originally 
been selected in 1671 for Siam, but had been transferred to- 
Fort St. George, and thence, in 1676, to Bengal, where, in 
November of that year, he had been appointed Second at Dacca 
by Streynsham Master. In October, 1678, he succeeded as 
Second at Balasor, Edward Littleton who had been promoted 
to be Chief of that place, and on the 21st of February he mar- 
ried Miss Ann Littleton, his Chief’s sister. 

Mr. Richard Trenchfield,* the Second, did not arrive till 
June 16th, when he accompanied Mrs. Nedham and Mrs. Mary 
Cole from Kasimbazar to Malda. 

The volume of old records we are concerned with exhibits, 
in a very lucid light, the condition of Bengal in the days when 
Shaistah Khan reigned at Dacca as Siibadar of Bengal. From 
the Diary we learn that Malda “is the Nabob’s Jaggeer and is 
rented of him by Hernaraine, Congoy of Bengali.” This state- 
ment is of great importance as explaining many, though, of 
course, not all, of the troubles experienced by the English 
Factors. The Mughal habit of farming out taxes and imposts of 
all kinds was bound to make exactions sufficientte grievous in 
themselves, absolutely intolerable,® and, by substituting the 
fanner for a lawfully constituted and responsible servant of 
the Imperial Government, to render the administration of jus- 
tice simply impossible. 

The English commenced their business at Malda in 1680 
in a hired house “of brick, but very much out of repair, and 
the rooms being for blackness and darkness more like dungeons 

1 See biographical notice. Temple : ii. 339n. See also Yule : Hedges' 
Diary 9 vol. II, pp. 290*2. Knighted in 1685 and died 1688. 

2 See biographical notice. Temple : II. 306n. In 1683, Littleton re* 
turned to England, having been dismissed for dealings with the ** inter- 
lopers.” In 1699 he came out as President of the New Company. Died 
24th October 1707. See Wilson : Early Annals, vol. 1, p. 154 et seq, 

s See biographical notices, Temple : II. 119 and p. 343. 

* See biographical notices. Temple: II. 284n. Yule: Hedges' Diary, 
vol. ii, pp. 285-289. His first wife was a sister of the famous Chaplain 
(later Bishop) John Evans. 

t Clavell in an ** Accompt of the Trade of Hugly,” dated December 
15th, 1076. writes that as long as Hughli ** continued thus governed by the 
Moors, justice was more exactly administered and complaints made against 
the King’s officers took place, perticularly in the favour of strangers. But 
since the year 1663 or thereabouts that Nabob Shasti Ckaun [ShSiatSh 
Khfin], the present kings unde became Siiba or Vice Roy of Bengale and 
obtained Hugly as part of his Jaggere (or lands assigned him for his 
person), his servants being made soe far Qovemours as to receive all the 
rents, profitts, perquisites, fines, customs, etc., of the place, the Kings 
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than dwelling houses.” This house was within the town. In 
December they decided to buy from Rajaray Chowdry a piece 
•of his land lying on the other side the River about 2 little 
miles distant from Maulda.” Here we have the origin of the 
present civil station of Malda — “English Bazar,” or “ Engle- 
zavad ” as the Factors called it. The Diary shows that the Fac< 
tors intended their home to be a place of defence. Timbers 
for the building were brought down from the Morung, and, 
alas, the mighty buildings of Gaur were made to contribute 
bricks and pillars. 

Even the expert student of Indian commercial history 
may, perhaps, find the frequent enumeration of piece-goods some- 
what wearisome, but the record is relieved by instances of the 
really marvellous courage and patient fidelity on the part of 
the ancient factors. Sucli men are very different from “the 
trader meek and tamo” with “timid foot” whom Rudyard 
Kipling has sung of in his altogether unfortunate verses anent 
the foundation of Calcutta. 

The references to the Dutch, who had preceded the English 
in this part of Bengal, as well as in most other parts, are most 
interesting. One would naturally expect to find between Euro- 
peans living close to ecach other in such circumstances a certain 
amount of almost boisterous conviviality mingled with the 
inevitable misgivings of commercial rivals in a warfare, which, 
on either side, must have been regarded as a matter of success 
or extinetion. 

The reader will trace throughout the Diary the gathering 
of the storm which led to the flight of the English merchants 
from Bengal in 1686. Aurangzeb’s public policy of inflicting 
the Jazia or poll-tax on “infidels” comes gradually into view. 

Recalled from Malda in August 1682, Fytche Nedham died 


€k)vemours hath little more than the name, and for the most part sits still 
whilst the Nabobs Officers oppress the people, manopolize most com- 
modityos, even as low as grass for Beasts, canes, firewood, thatcU, etc., 
nor doe they want wayes to oppress these people of all sorts who tr^e, 
whether natives or strangers, since whatever they doe, when complained 
of to Dacca, is palliated under the name and colour of the Nabobs 
interest; and that the Nabobs officers may, without controule, drive the 
trade of the place, there is sent from Dacca, or detained out of the rents, 
twenty or forty thousand Rupees yearly to be employed in Merchandize, 
which is distributed amongst the Hindu Merchants of the Towne, to each 
in proportion, for which they agree to give twenty-five per 100 per annum, 
but are called upon at six or eight months end to make up these accompts 
and^ to pay the principall with advance of a yeare, by which means, 
calling in their prihcipidl and Interest so often, it sometimes happens that 
the Merchants pay ^ per 100 to the Nabob and Governoors per annum, 
draineing themselves by this unhappy trade with him and his Minnisters 
of t^ whole advantage they make of their other Traffick. And yett, as 
if this were not enought to impoverish them, the Qovemour, whenever he 
hath any goods on his hands cidls for them, and distributes amongst them 
what quantity he pleaseth, at 10 to 15: per 100: hij^er than the marketts 
for time, and they pay ready money.’* Temple : fi. 80. 
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at Hijli in 1686. His wife, mentioned in the Diary, had died 
at Hughli, eleven days after the birth of a son, on October 1st, 
1681. Sir Richard Gamac Temple has traced Trenchfield's 
death as having occurred at Madras on October 3rd, 1699. 
Prickman died before the copying out of the Consultations for 
November, 1682, in January 1683. Samuel Anthony died of 
fever on April 23rd, 1683. 

In the Record Department of the India Office there are 
two bound volumes of Malda Factory Records. Of those the 
earliest is now published. It consists of three diaries bound 
together. The first is entitled “Maulda Diary and Consulta- 
tion Hook’’ and covers the period April to November 1680 
during which Nedham and his assistants carried on business in 
the hired house at Malda. The second part, *'Maulda and 
Englezavad Diary” (December 1680 to' November 1681) begins 
with the purchase of land “ two little mile distant from Maulda ” 
and ends before the completion of the new building. The 
third part, ''Maulda and Englezavad Diary,” (December 1681 
to November 1682) chronicles events during, and subsequent 
to, the completion of the Company’s house at English Bazar. 

The transcription has been made for the Editor by a lady 
who has won for herself a very considerable reputation both 
for scientific accuracy and for her great knowledge of the period 
to which these records belong — Miss L. M. Anstey. 

The Editor has availed himself of the rich stores of infor- 
mation provided by Sir Richard Gamac Temple's Diaries of 
Streynshayn Master in the Indian Records Series — a work re- 
ferred to in the present publication as “Temple,” He must take 
this opportunit}^ of expressing his gratitude to Mr. William 
Foster, C.I.E., to Mr. J. Ray, I.C.S., to the Rev. A. C. Ridsdale, 
to Babu Kiran Nath Dhar, M.A., and to Babu Rakhal Das 
Banerji, M.A., for their generous assistance. 

The Glossary is intended to render the text intelligible to 
the average reader in England. The learned authors of the 
article " Piece Goods” m Udbson-Johson remark as to the in- 
complete list of terms given by them, “ it is not in our power 
to explain their peculiarities, except in a very few cases.” 
The present writer is no better situated. 

In the Index 1 have given a number of transliterations, 
but transliterations are apt to be misleading. For instance, to 
substitute “Balasor” for the old-fashioned "Ballasore” may 
be well enough, but “Baleshwar” would throw genuine light 
on the meaning of the name. I notice that some of our friends 
in England write “Barhampur” for Berhampur in Bengal, but 
is not the place the town of Bairam ? 


Shillong : 

St. Peter's Day, 1916. 


Walteb K. Firminoer. 
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Note. 

The following works are thus referred to : — 

The Diaries of Sireynsham Master, 1675-1680. Edited by Sir Temple. 
Richard (llamac Temple, Bart., C.I.E. 2 vols. (Indian Re- 
cords Scries) . London, 1911. 

The Diary of William Hedges, Esq. (afterwards Sir William Yvde. 
Hedges), during his Agency in Bengal, Transcribed for the 
Press, with Introductory Notes, etc., by R. Barlow, Esq., 
and illustrated by copious extracts from unpublished re- 
cords, etc. by Colonel Henry Yule, R.E., C.B., LL.D. 
(Hakluyt Society). 3 vols. London, 1887-9. 

Hobson- Johson: a Glossary of Colloquial A^vglo-Indian ITon/s, Hobson- 
etc. By Col. Henry Yule, R.E., C.B., and A. C. Burnell, Jobson. 
Ph.D., C.I.E. New edition edited by William Crooke, B.A. 
London, 1903. 

A Olossary of Judicial and Revenue Tetms and of Useful Words Wilson. 
occurring in Official Documents. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., 

F.R.S. London, 1855. 
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Maulda Diary and Consultation Books commsngeing 
April 22nd 1680 : Ending November 29th 1680. 

For England. 

Per Eagle and opened in Court 
22nd February 1681/2. 

Maulda Aprill 1680. 


Thursday. 


Arrived at 
Mirzapore. 

The Duch 
came. 


His Worship 
ftca., went 
to Maulda. 

Vewed the 
Country. 


Hired a 
house. 


Came to the 
house. 


22 About noone the Worshipfull Matthias Vin- 
cent Cheife for the Honorable East India Com- 
pany’s Affaires of the Bay of Bengali, and Mr. 
Edward Littleton Cheife of Cassambuzar; Mr. 
Fytch Nedham designed Cheife of this new 
Factory and Mr. Jonathan Prickman .Vd : and 
5 others belonging to his Worship arrived at 
Mirzapore in sight of Maulda where the Duch 
meeting us at the water Side came on board his 
Worship budgaroe who after some discourse, 
our Tent being pitched came on Shoare and in 
the evening his Worship &ca., went to Maulda 
to hire a house for our residence till our Factory 
shall be built but could meet with none fitting. 

23 His Worship &ca., went to veiw the country 
about Maulda to hire a house but found none 
to our minds. 

24 Hyred a house in the towne of Maulda being 
appartments one 7rs. one at : and the other 
at IJ Per month. 

26 Wee left the Tents and came to the Hyred 
house. 


TheCozzees 27 Thb Cozzees Gomaustah came to comple- 
GomauBta ment and bid us welcome to Maulda in his 

came. Masters name. 


The Oover- 
non came to 
visit. 


His Worship 
visited the 
Governors 
and the 
Duch. 


28 The Fousdar of this place Bamabeage and 
the Crowry Jameshirebeage came to visit his 
Worship bidding us welcome to towne promise- 
ing all favour in theire power. 

29 His Worship Mr. Edward Littleton and Mr. 
Nedham vizited the Fousdar and Crowry ot 
Maulda presenting each of them llrs: Alsoe 
went to the Duch where met with very sivill 
entertainment. 
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Agreed with 
the weavers. 


Nehallawars 
tg be striped 
long wayes. 


Allowance to 
be given or 
an abate- 
ment to be 
made. 
Impossible 
to make the 
Miindeels as 
enordered. 


Musters to 
be made and 
sent home 
with advice. 


At a Consultation. 
Present. 


Mr. Matthias Vincent Chiefe. 
Mr. Edward Littleton. 

Mr. Pytche Nedham. 


The Weavers of this towne haveing yesterday 
and today been caled and severall Musters of Stuffs 
of this manufaeturee required by our Masters 
looked upon wee at last came to an Agreement 
for them on the undcrspccifyed termes Vizt. 


Chandenees Per a Muster at 
Sozzies or Oningshyes 
Elatches ,. 

Nehaliewars ,, 

Chareorinaes ,, 

Suekerchinnes ,, 


rs. a. 

. . 6 0 Per ps. 

. . 4 12 Per ps. 

. . 1) 0 Per ps. 

. . 4 8 Per ps. 

. . 3 8 Per ps. 

8 0 Per ps. 


the ground to be according to the said Muster 
except of the Nehaliewars which is agreed to be 
Striped the long wayes and to be the Severall 
lengths enordered by the Honourable Company 
and tis agreed that if the,y be made better then 
the Muster that allowance shall be given and if 
worse abatement made accordingly from the price 
agreed upon by Miistar and that about rupees 
15,000 be imprested thereon. 

The Mun debls whoes stripe the Company have 
ordered to be made long wayes wee on talking 
with the brokers and weavers find not possible to 
be done for then the Silke that now is the wooving 
and occations the shart Stripe by covering the 
cotton warp must bee in the warp by which 
mcancs as w^as demonstrated to us the Mundeell 
will become a Slight Elatcha and retaine nothing 
of its lively colour and glossiness wherefore it is 
thought fitt not to alter them yet without order 
two or three musters to be made of them in the 
same nature as now they onely to be 2J covets 
broad to be sent home with advice that if that 
or greater or less breadth will serve for the uses 
of Europe that then they shall be sent and that 
they cannot be made as enordered. 

Tanjeebs and Mulmulls besides what may be 
gott in towne as well as of Seerbunds and Wanges 
haveing been found to be made in great quantities 
here about in a day or 2 : Joumy in the Severall 
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Goods found 
to come out ‘ 
clieaper here 
then at Dac- 


The whole 
Investment 
of Cossaes 
and Mull- 
mulls to be 
made here. 

Mr. Nedham 
and 1 : more 
to goe to 
Shabazporo 
and its ad- 
jacenoioR. 


The Invest- 
ment of 
Hummums 
and Adaties 
to be made 
at Seerpore. 


Bobboo Ray 
to remaino 
Maulda Va- 
queelL 


ajacenies of this place nearer then which few or 
none are made about Dacca and haveing good 
grounds to judge that those goods must come 
much cheaper here then there where such con- 
stant imxiosts are layd on the brokers picars and 
weavers not practised here as alsoe hopeing in 
time as at Cassambuzar wee now doe and impos- 
sible ever to bo done at Dacca by reason of the 
Nabobs &ca. great peons constant residence there 
who will always take the brokers parts by whome 
they receive proffit wee say hopeing in time to be 
able to put by the breakers and to come to deale 
[mediately witli the weavers ourselves which will 
be very advantagious to our Masters trade in these 
parts wee resolved and thought fitt to make the 
whole Investment of Cossaes and Mullmulls in 
this Factory haveing in our ey the order left here- 
in by consultation when the Agent and Councell 
were here whereby it was agreed that noe cloth 
should be made at Dacca which could be procured 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Fytchk Njsdtiam therefore who is made 
Cheife of this Factory^ is ordered as soone as he 
&;ca. have given out an Imprest on the above 
specyfied goods that he with one more of Councell 
proceed to Shabazpore and its adjacenties (which 
ley about a day and a halfes Journy from this 
place) and there give out an Imprest on Cossaes 
and Mullmulls such as the Company require use- 
ing all caution therein that noe damage accrue to 
our Masters thereby either by bad debts or other- 
wise to the manufacture the Cheife himself e might 
have gone but that dayly news comes of fresh 
troubles given us in Hugly by Alle Nucky on Ac- 
count the 15,000 : rupees of Hodge Mahmut the 
princes Duan formerly forced on him at Dacca 
and from him againe the latter end of the last 
yeare. 

Thk Investment of Hummums since they are 
made in the same place where our China Silke is 
bought in Seerpore and its adjacenties as alsoe 
the Adaty (Muster whereof came out of England 
the last yeare) wee judge best that mony be im- 
prested on both them from Cossambuzar to the 
same person that buys the China white Silke he 
being one well versed in the Beverall manufacturees 
of that part of the Country. Bobboo Ray our 
Vaqueell who being a Jentue is found not soe fitt 
for that employment in Hugly the Government 
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The orders 
and direc- 
tions left by 
the Agent 
delivered to 
Mr. Nedham 
and comply- 
cuioe there- 
with requir- 
ed. 


The building 
of the Fac- 
tory left to 
the Cheife 
&ca. 

Agreed to 
present the 
governors. 


there slighting the Jentues more then in other 
parts they doe wee thinke iitt to leave hero in 
that Imployment and to be encouraged therein 
soe long as he carryes himself e well. 

The orders and directions for this factory (left 
us by the Agent and Councell last ycare) was de- 
livered to Mr Nedham and he required to observe 
the same rcgulateing affaires here in this Factory 
agreeable thereunto the Severall papers were de- 
livered him Vizt. 2 Consultations of the 3d : and 
4: November 1676 with one coppy of a Consul- 
tation of the 12: December last for regulateing 
of the Companys affaires in Bengali and one origi- 
nal! order for Civill Government in theire Factory 
and complyance therewith required. 

The building the new Factory house in this 
place is left to the Cheife and Councell here to be 
done with all due conveniency and with as much 
frugallity as possibly they can. 

And tis agreed that a present in broad cloth and 
rarities be presented to the Fousdar and Crowry 
in this place to the amount of about 100 : rupees 
each a day or soe before the Cheife leaves this 
place : 


Mathew Sheppard 
Secretary, 


Matts. Vincej4t. 
Edward Littleton. 
Fytche Nedham. 


Cassumbuzar November 3d 1676 : 
At a Consultation 
Present 

Stre>msham Master Esqr. 


Mr Walter ClavelL Mr John Marshall. 

Mr Matthias Vincent Mr Edward Littleton. 
Mr Edward Reade. Mr Samuel Hervy. 


Proceeded to 
regulate Af- 
faires. 


Printed or- 
ders to be 
hung up. 


The Coiincell proceeded to regulate and sett in 
order the Honourable Companyes affaires in the 
Bay of Bengali according unto Mr. Master Com- 
mission and Instructions. 

First: The printed directions made by the 
Court of Committee in London the 18: Decem- 
ber 1667 for the Christian and sober Comport- 
ment of all the Honourable Companyes Servants 
was delivered and ordered to be hung up in the 
Delawnes or dyeing roomes and recommended to 
be carefully observed. 
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Orders de- 
livered. 


The Surrat 
method to 
be used in 
booke keep- 
ing. 


The booke 
keeper to 
signe the 
bookea. 


Joumall par- 
cells to be 
more largly 
exprest. 


Orders for 
remitting of 
rnony. 


Accompt 
SaUary to be 
cleered as di- 
rected in the 
printed or- 
ders. 

The whole 
charge of the 
Factory to 
be charged 
upon each 
sort of goods. 


Secondly. The printed rules and orders for 
the mannagement of the Honourable Companyes 
affaires and keeping theire bookes was deliYered 
and recommended to duo observance for the 
future in such things wherein the Honourable 
Company by latter orders have not directed 
otherwise. 

Concerning the Accompts it was directed as 
folio weth : 

The paper of proposalls upon which the Ac- 
compts of Surrat where first altered put and in 
the Method there used was read and alterations 
made therein suitable to the Factoryes in the Bay 
which paper is to be entred in this Consultation 
booke and directed to be observed in keeping the 
Accompts in all the Factoryes alsoe a Coppy of a 
paire of Surrat bookes Letter M : were delivered 
to remaine in the Bay for the better explaining of 
the said Method : 

That in the titles of the Journalls it be exprest 
who is Chiefe and by whorne the bookes are kept 
and at the end of the Journall and Leadgers the 
persons by whome they are kept doe set his firme 
and the Cheife to signe them as approved by him : 

That the Journall parcells be more largly ex- 
prest then have been used and each particular 
place and person duely charged with and Credited 
for all goods and monyes to or from which the 
same arc Imediately sent or received and those 
Accompts cleered at the close of the bookes as 
they ought to bee that is to Say if mony be re- 
mitted from Cassambiizar to Pattana the Cassam- 
buzar bookes must charge Pattana and not Hugly 
for the same and the Pattana bookes must Ci'edit 
Cassambuzar and cleere that Accompt by Hugly 
Accompt Currant upon the close of theire bookes 
and the like in other cases. 

The Accompt Sallary to be entred yearly in the 
bookes upon Lady Day and cleer[ed] or wrot off 
according to the directions in the printed rules : 

That in drawing up the Invoyces the whole 
charge of the Factory be charged proportionably 
upon each sort of goods as can nearest be calcu- 
lated and in the bookes the goods be made Debtor 
for the same and the Accompt of charges Generali 
Creditor and all the perticular Accompts of 
charges as sallary, Dyet, presents, Intrest &ca. to 
bee cleered by proffit and loss. The Durbar 
charges of Dacca being an expence which relates 
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Tho footo of 
charges gene- 
rail to be 
eloered by 
proifitt and 
loss. 

Dacca Dur- 
bar charges 
to be cloerod 
by Accompt 
(Current 
Hiigly. 
Accompt of 
packing stuff 
to bo ^ept 
distinct. 

Each sort of 
goods to bo 
mode Dr. for 
its proper 
charge. 

All goods to 
be entred as 
tlioy are 
agreed for. 


All accx)mpts 
to be com- 
pleated with- 
in the month. 
Noe goods to 
be deliverod 
but by tho 
(.'heifes 
order. 

Rills to be 
drawn on the 
Cash keeper 


'1*0 tak[ej at- 
testation for 
all monyes 
sent to the 
Inland Fac- 
toryes. 


to all the Investment in the Bay to be cleered in 
that Factory booke by theire Accompt Current 
Hugly and soe well that as all the charges of the 
Factory at Hugly to be proportionable charged 
upon the whole Investment in the Bay : 

That Accompt of packing stuff be kept dis- 
tinctly in the bookes and debited for what is 
bought for that and each perticular sort of goods 
to be charged proportionable upon each parcell 
for what is used in embaleing and packing and 
what is over or under by reason of calculation 
that must be used to be cleered by proffit and 
loss : 

Alsoe each perticular sort of goods to be made 
Debtor for its projier charge of cureing &ca. and 
all the perticulars oxpresly to be entred in the 
Journall : 

And all goods bought and sold are to be entred 
in the Journall parcells according as they were 
agreed and contracted for and the said parcells to 
abate or deduct the allowance of mony or weight 
or what ever the nature of the Bargaine is or is 
accustomed and not to enter the net cost of the 
goods those allowances being first deducted or 
abated and not expressing the same : 

All accompts of cash the warehouse and charges 
to bo monthly stated and adjusted in the bookes 
and they constantly compleated with the month. 

The Warejiouskeeper not to deliver any 
goods but according to Consultation or by the 
order of the Cheife in writeing which shall be tho 
Seconds vouchers for the entriiig the same in the 
bookes : 

For all monyes paid out of cash is thought 
convenient that according to the Custome used at 
Surrat, the Second or booke keeper doe draw a 
bill on the Cash keeper in the which he is to ex- 
press the parties name to whome and the Accompt 
upon which the mony is payable which bill the 
second is first to Subscribe leaveing place for the 
Cheife and the Cheife haveing signed it the mony 
to be paid accordingly the Cheife or cash keeper 
takeing a receit for the same and if theire be mony 
to be sent for Inland Investments to take attesta- 
tion of 2 : of the Companyes servants of the de- 
livery of the same and the said bill and attesta- 
tions to be read and passed in Councell every 
weeke and then noted in the Consultation booke : 

And where monyes are dayly issued out for 
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To enter the 
summes is- 
sued out for 
investments 
in the Dyary. 


The Ao- 
compts Gash 
to be bal- 
lanced every 
month. 

The ware- 
house booke 
found in 
good me- 
thod. 

The Purser 
Generali of 
Hiigly to 
take Ac- 
compt of all 
oxpences. 

A booke for 
charges gen- 
erall and 
Dyctt. 

To keepe a 
booke for 
Sloopes 
stores. 


A booke for 
registring of 
wills. 


A register to 
be kepp of 
marryagos 
and burialls. 

The lid to 
take an Ac- 
compt of all 
expences in 
the Subordi- 
nate Fao- 
toryes. 
Bookes to be 
ballanced by 
the last of 
Aprill. 


Investments as at Cassambiizar to the weavers 
for TaflFatyes the Cheife or Cash keeper shall 
there enter the summes in the Dyary of the Con- 
sultation booke twice a weeke from which the 
Second shall enter the same into the bookes of 
Accompts. 

And the Accompts of Cash to be ballanced in 
the Leidger every month as is used in the Surrat 
bookes. 

The Warehouse bookes being found in good 
forme and Method agreeable to the Companyes 
rules it is recommended soe to continue them : 

The Purser Generali or paymaster at Hugly 
(when there is one in that quallity setled there) 
to take charge of all expences in the Factory the 
concernes of the Deceased and of the Stores and 
all other things belonging to the Sloopes and ves- 
sells there and he is to keepe bookes and distinct 
Accompts of the Scatne Vizt. One booke to Com- 
prehend the Accompts of charges Generali and 
Dyett. 

The Sloopes and vessel Is Accompts and the 
Accompts of the Stores provided for them and the 
mens wages belonging to said vessells which Ac- 
compts are to be monthly given into the Second 
to be entred in the Generali bookes and at the 
end of that booke to make a table of the w'hole 
yearcs expence in distinct collumes under the 
heads and entred in the Generali bookes by which 
the same may bo more readily compared: 

One other booke for registring of wills and teste- 
meiits and Inventoryes of the Deceased and that 
he doth gether in the monyes for all outcryes and 
pay it into Cash giveing Accompt of the same to 
the Second or booke keeper to enter into the 
Generali bookes : 

And in the same booke to keepe a register of 
births Christnings Marriages and burialls and the 
Cheife to appoint such assistance to the purser 
Generali as is convenient : 

In the Subordinate Factoryes it was thought 
htt that the third doe take charge of all expences 
in the same and to keepe the Accompts thereof as 
before prescribed and such assistance appointed 
him as shall be necessary : 

The bookes of Accompts of all the respective 
Factoryes in the Bay it is agreed to be most con- 
venient to bo ballanced the last of Aprill yearly 
and to be kept in the method now proposed the 
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The Coiincell 
to meete 
twice a 
weeke. 


All transac- 
tions to be 
registrod. 


Letter 
bookes sent 
and received 
to be closed 
the last of 
November. 


Subordinate 
Factoryes to 
send theire 
bookes of 
Accompts 
Aoa. in 
treble Cop- 
pyes. 
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denomination of the inony to be in rupees annaes 
and x)ice of 12 : to one anno valluing the rupee at 
2s. 3d. according to the Honourable Conipanyes 
late order ; 

Whkkkas the Honourable Company doo require 
that all transactions of buying and selling and all 
other affaires are to be resolved and (joncluded in 
Councell to which purpose dayly and frequent 
Consultations are to be kept it is directed for the 
future there be a meeting of the Cmincell to Con- 
sult of the Companyes affaires ever3'^ Munday and 
Thursday or at least once a weeke and oftner as 
business shall require and if there be nothing 
materiall to be transacted at such meetings to 
make entry in the Consultation booke to that 
effect : 

Tirio Consultation bookes in the said respective 
Factor^^es to be kept in the nature of a Dyary 
wherein is to be entred the Oayly transactions of 
the Companyes business and the bills for Gash 
payd out us aforesaid and other materiall occur- 
rences as the Arrivall and dispatch of the Shipps 
espctially what comes to knowledge of the busi- 
ness and proceedings of the Duch French Deans 
or other Europe Nations as what Shipps of theires 
comes and goe and as well theires as our transac- 
tions with the Government and great persons in 
these Countryes which passages being soe entred 
the advises to the Compan,y may be abreviated 
by referring thereunto and the Diary and Con- 
sultation booke to be closed the last November 
yearly. 

The Copy bookes of letters received and sent 
alsoc to be closed the last of November and b^' 
reason all letters are to be entred in the Register 
att Hugly the Subordinate Factoryes need only 
keepe Register thereof in the respective Factoryes 
and Hugly to send double Coppies yearly to the 
Fort whereof one to be writt upon for England 
the other for Fort St. George and to be signed by 
the transcribers that the Agent and Councell and 
the Honourable Company may see how the wTiters 
improve. 

The bookes of accompts and the Consultation 
bookes to be sent by the Subordinate Factoryes 
to Hugly in treble Goppyes all signed whereof one 
Coppy to remaine there wrot upon for Hugly the 
other two Coppj'es to be wrott upon one for Eng- 
. land and the other for Fort St. George and alsoe 
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Proposalla to 
alter the Ac- 
compts. 


The time 
now used for 
ball: the 
bookos not 
fitt. 

The first 
reason why 
the time now 
used is not 
fitt. 


The second 
reason. 


2 Oopyes of the said Hugly bookes of Accompts 
and Consultation booke all signed to be transmit* 
ted thence to Fort St. George another Coppy of 
each said bookes to rernaine in every respective 
Factory and nob to be carryed away upon the 
removall of the Cheife. 

John Makshall. Streynsham Master. 

Edward Littleton. Walter Clavell. 

Samll. Hervy. Matthias Vincent 

Edward Heade. 

Proposalls for some alterations in the Honour- 
able Companyes Accompts the defects and incon- 
veniences found in the firesent method Vizt. 

Accompt Currant in the manner it is now 
used and stated in the bookos is not soe plaiiio 
and satisfactory as may be contrived for that noe 
Accompt is to be given why the Stock that is the 
Credit or rest of Accompt Currant at the Ballance 
of one paire of bookes is not transferred to thc^ 
next paire of bookes to begin an other it is left 
out and soe in the new paii'e you are left to seeke 
what Stock did rest on Ballance of the last bookes 
and must find it out by substracting one paroell 
of the Accompt Currant from the other the Debtor 
from the Creditor and some other inconveniences 
comeing from what is proyiosed for the regulate- 
ing thereof of which hereafter 

The time now used for ballancing the bookes 
(Vizt.) the last of September October or Novem- 
ber is very uiifitt and unseasonable. 

First. For that it is almost in the middle of 
the Season for Europe Shipping and soe it divides 
one years business into 2 paire of bookes as for 
example the goods or stock received out of Eng- 
land arriveing by the shipps in July or August is 
entred in one paire of bookes and the goods re- 
turned home by the same shipps (after November) 
is entred in the next bookes and soe againe part 
of 2 yeares business comes into one paire of bookes 
and the goods returned for England after Novem- 
ber and the Stock received from England the 
yeare following in July or August is entred in 
one paire of bookes. 

Thus confusedly comes one yeares retumes to 
be opposed to the following yeares receits and 
neither the retumes nor the Accompts of one 
yeare entred in one paire of bookes. 

2d. Its unfitt time in respect to the proper- 
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The 3d 
reason. 


The first di- 
rection to 
rectify mis- 
takes in Ac- 
compts. 


'Fhe second 
direction. 


tioning the charges on the goods which must 
make a misunderstanding and an ill rcpresent- 
ment of the business. 

3dl3'. Its an unseasonable time in respect of 
the booke keeper who being upon other business 
cannott soe well as is 6tt attend to examine 
whether all accompts or goods doe accord wuth 
the Ballance which he drawes. 

Fob Reuulaticino these inconveniences it is 
requisite that the Acco^lipt Currant be otherwise 
^altered and stated (Vizt.^ 

First : That under the titles of Accompt Cur- 
rant in last bookes the Ballance of one paire of 
bookcs be began in the new paire for those words 
are thus understood that such Accompts were 
currant or goeing on in last bookes and were 
brought to a rest to ballance the said bookes and 
thence to be carryed or transferred and gon on 
with in a new paire and the Stock Credit on rest 
of Accompt Currant in these last bookes to be 
entrcd to Accompt Stocks Credit and both sides of 
this Accompt entituled Accompt Currant shall 
ballance as that Accompt ballance doth in said 
last bookes and noe further Accompt to be entred 
to it for it serves only to begin the new paire of 
bookes from Ballance of the old : 

Secondly : That the Accompt Currant be kept 
under the title of Accompt Currant Fort St. 
George to the Credit of which Accompt shall be 
entred all the Cargoes received from England or 
by Consignments thence and all Bills drawn on 
the Honourable Company and such other Ac- 
compts as by the coarse of business fall to that 
Accoihpts Credit being received thence payd or to 
be payd there and due here and to the Debt of 
said Accompt shall be charged all the cargoes re- 
turned to England and consignments thither or 
to other Factoryes by order thence not to be re- 
turned hither againe and such other summes as 
will fall to be soe charged the rest of which Ac- 
compt Currant Fort St. George is to be cleered in 
every pair of bookes by Accompt Stock. The 
reason is because the Superiour is not Accoumpt- 
able to the.inferiour and if you returne to the 
Accompt Currant more estate then you received 
you are not to demand the proceed thereof and if 
you return less the remainder lyes in stock for the 
dispose of all which you must follow your orders 
from your Accompt Currant. 

Qirih- 
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The 3d direc- 
tion. 


Heads to be 
in the first 
folio of the 
leadger. 


Agreed to 
balance the 
bookes the 
aOAprill. 


First reason. 


Second 

reason. 


Third 

reason. 


Thirdly : That to the title of Accompt Stock 
be entred as aforesaid the Stock of last bookes or 
the Credit or rest of Accompt Currant which will 
come under that title onely from the last bookes 
1075. 7(> for hereafter it will come under his pro- 
per title of Accompt Stock its Credit and by this 
Accompt Stock should be clered Accompt Currant 
Fort St. Ceorge as aforesaid and the Accompt 
proflitt and loss and the rests of Accompts Stock 
carryed tai^allaiice : 


First. These 3 : Ac- 
Gompts to Stand 
in the first folio 
of the Leidger. 


Accompt Currant in 
last bookes. 

Accompt Currant Fort 
St. George. 

Accompt Stock. 


Secondly. That the bookes may be ballaiiced 
at such a seasonable time as may prevent all the 
forementioned inconveniences must be some time 
out of season for arrivall of the Shipping from 
England and soe ncare as can conveniently be to 
the begining of that season is thought the best 
and therefore the 30 : day of Aprill respecting the 
Ballancing the bookes in the Bay at Metchlepatani 
and at Fort St. George at the same time is at 
present thought most fitt for these reasons. 

First : For that the bookes^egin[ ing] the first 
of May and ending the last day of Aprill will 
certainly comprehend all the business of one 
yeares shipping whereby will plainely aijpeare in 
the Accompt Currant Fort St. George what Stock 
was received and sent home by the same shipping 
and at ballance what goods are remaining ready 
proper for Europe aggainst the next shipps arrive 
and what Europe goods doe at that time lye un- 
sold which. things are of noe small satisfaction: 

Secondly : Its a convenient time for propor- 
tioning the charges on all goods either bought 
sold or received and thus it may appeare what 
proportion there is between the Investments and 
the charges : 

Thirdly : Its such a time of vacancy that the 
booke keeper may have full time to examine per- 
fect and compare all accompts and things and to 
have the bookes coppyed and finished as they 
ought to be in good time to send to the Fort and 
so home upon the first shipps and then alsoe may 
he enter upon a new paire of bookes before the 
press of business comes upon him by the Arrivall 
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Subdivision 
of the bal- 
lance to be 
under the 
^overall 
heads under- 
specifyed. 

The first 
head. 


The second 
head. 


The »d ; 
head. 


rhe 4th : 
head. 


5th: head. 


Cth: head. 


of the 8 hip[):« aiid being thus forward he will have 
convenient tynie to give attendance in the Coun- 
cell and upon other business and yet proceed upon 
the bookes all the yeare in such sort that in case 
of his removall any other may enter upon tlie busi- 
ness and not to be to seeke for after reckonings : 

Its alsoe necessary that a subdivision of the 
Ballance of the bookes be used in the manner fol- 
lowing or into soe many of those divisions as the 
pertieulars resting in Ballance doe consist of Vizt : 

On the T)k. Side of Ballance. 

Ffrst : Dead Stock. 

Under which enter all houses house- 
hold Stuffe plate Cattle shipps boats 
giinns and what so ever things are not 
for saile putting the sii mines into the 
Fnward Margent and drawing a line 
under carrying it out .. .. .. 

Seconoly: Desperate Debts. 

Under which comes all bad and des- 
perate debts and Factoryes or voyages 
debts whereof there is small or noe hopes 
of haveitig retiunes . . . . . . 

Thirdly : Monys and Good Debts. 

Under this enter the Cash remaining 
and all such debts as are good whereof 
there is noe doubt, and all adventures 
and Factoryes debts abroad which are 
not to be Invested and returned in 
goods proper for Europe but in such 
goods as may turne to most profitt 
here in India . . . . . . . . 

Fourthly : for Provision of Goods. 

Under this comes all debts upon 
monyes impressed to buy goods and all 
such Factoryes debts where the Stock 
remaining is for the provision of goods 

Fifthly : Goods for Sale. 

Under this is to be entred all goods 
which are for sale and doe 3 'et remaine 
unsold .. .. .. .. 

Sixthly : Goods for Europe &ca. 

Under which enter all goods which 
are bought and provided for Europe or 
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other places to be transported out of 
the Factory . . — 

Totall of Goods and Debts rest- 
ing Amount to Rupees 

On thk Cr. Side of Bali.ance. 

Accompt Stock for soe much ss 
that Accompt[s] Credit is 

Credit upon Accompt. 

Under which enter all the Credits 
that are resting upon Accompt to be 
adjusted in the bookes of this Factory — 


Credits upon Intrest. 

Under which enter such Credits (if 
there be any of whom mony is taken 
up at Intrest or on Bills expressing the 
date of said bills . . — 

Totall of Stock and Oedits rest- • 
ing Amount unto Rupees 


Care to be 
taken that 
the bookes of 
the Subordi- 
nate Fao- 
toryes be 
sent to 
Hugly in due 
time: 


The ballance being soe divided under severall 
heads will be of great satisfaction it being thereby 
evident what effects the Stock remaining is of and 
business directed and governed accordingly : 

These rules are alsoe directed to be observed in 
all the Subordinate Factoryes in the Bay where 
[it] is to be noted that as Hugly Accompt Currant 
is [toj Fort St. George soe those Factoryes Ac- 
compt Currant is [to] Hugly and upon the Bal- 
lance of the Generali bookes of Hugly each Fac- 
tory under it must remaine soe much a Debtor 
as Accompt Stock has Credit in the bookes of 
each Factory and care must be taken that all the 
Factoryes bookes be sent to Hugly in due time 
that they may be entred and made to Accord in 
the Generali bookes when they be closed : 


Cassambuzar November 4 : 1676 : 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Strkynsham Master Mr. John Marshall. 

Esqr. Mr. Edward Little 

Mr. Walter Clavell. ton. 

Mr. Matthias Vin- Mr. Samll : Hbbvy. 

CENT. 

Mr. Edward Reade. 
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Continued to 
regulate. 


All coppy 
bookos of 
Letters &oa. 
to be bound 
in leather. 


I'he title to 
the Honble. 
Company. 


Directions 
for express- 
ing the 
names of 
goods in the 
Invoyces. 

Mr. Vincents 
writeing as 
to the pro- 
cureing 
goods ap- 
^oved off. 
Mr. Herveya 
writeing as 
to the pro- 
cureing 

S ioda in 
acca ap- 
proved off 
A list of the 
Honourable 
Companyes 
Servants 
taken. 

A list of the 
Honble. 
Companyes 
Servants to 
be sent home 
yearly. 


The Coungell continued theire proceedings 
upon regulateing the Honourable Companyes 
affaires in the Bay according to theire commission 
and instructions to Mr Master. 

It being observed that the bookes of Accompts 
and the coppy bookes of letters have noe covers 
to them it was therefore directed that all the 
Companyes bookes soe well those that are to re- 
main in the severall Factoryes as those that shall 
be sent to the Fort to remaine there or to be sent 
to England be all bound up handsome and covered 
with leather and distinctly indorsed or wrott 
upon in full and plaine charrectars and Figures : 

That the letters and advises to the Honourable 
(^^oiiipany may be addressed with a becomeing 
respect as becomes Servants to theire Masters they 
are alwaies to be wrott in a Submissive Stile and 
directed To the Honourable the Governor 
AND Company op Merchants Tradeing into 
THE East Indies. 

Whereas there is many times mistakes in the 
proper names of goods the Company ordering 
some by a generall name which have severall dis- 
tinctions in the Country. 

It is directed that in all such cases both the 
names of such goods be expressed in the Invoyces 
for England that is to say the name which the 
Company use and the distinct and proper name 
of such goods in the towne or Country where they 
are provided. 

Mr. Vincent delivered in | an] Accompt in write- 
iiig of the manner of provideing of Taffaties and 
raw Silke in Cassambuzar which was read and 
agreed to by Mr. Marshall and Mr. Littleton ex- 
perienced in the same to be the true state thereof : 

Mr. Samuell Hervy his Accompt in writeing 
of the manner provideing cloth at Dacca was 
alsoe read and approved to be the use and prac- 
tice of those parts. 

A list of the Honourable Companyes Servants 
in the Bay of Bengali theire names employments 
places of residence Arrivall in India present 
degree and Sailary was taken alsoe a list of the 
deceased both which are ordered to be entred 
after this Consultation. 

And it is directed that lists of the like forme 
bee yearly sent home to the Honourable Company : 

The Chests with locks and keys sent out by the 
Honourable Company this yeare to keepe theire 
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Kyes («tc) 
delive^ 
Mr. Clavoll. 


Mr. Vincent 
desired to 
translate the 
phirwan 
naes. 

The Desa- 
eseds (tffc) 
estate. 


Gkiods to be 
bought at 
Outcryes 
with ready 
mony. 


AIL the 
Honourable 
Companyos 
Servants to 
reside in 
theire res- 
pective Fac- 
toryes. 


The Honble. 
Ckimpanyes 
Indulgences 
delivered. 


Noe goods to 
be li^ed 
upon the 
Companyes 
Sloopes. 


The Masters 
of the 


seale in was delivered to Mr. Clavell but it ap- 
pearos that the Honiirable Company have noe 
scale with there Amies in the Bay and that one 
of the keys open two of the locks of the chest. 

The Nishaun of Shasuja prince of Bengali and 
the Pliirwannaes of the Scverall Nabobs since him 
was delivered to Mr. Vincent and he desired to 
translate them : 

The estates of such as dye intestate in the 
Honourable Companyes .service in the Bay are 
brought into the Companyes bookes and as usually 
five Per Cent hath been allowed for the care and 
paines of geathering in the Outcry inony : 

And whereas it bath been usuall in some cases 
to charge some persons Accompts in the bookes 
with what they buy at Outcryes from hence for- 
ward it is to be declared at the Outcryes that all 
persons are to pay ready mony for what they buy 
and the mony to be geathered in and entred in 
the Companyes bookes. accordingly : 

The Honourable Company having ordered that 
all theire Merchants Factors Writers and Appren- 
tices in the *Severall Factoryes are to live in the 
Companyes House or Factory and to cate at a 
fiublick table for the more orderly ^hivernment of 
of the youths yet when occasion doe offer of treat- 
ing the Duch or other Strangers it is thought fitt 
that the youths doe eat apart by themselves at 
such times and those only to come to the table 
whome the Cheife shall think fitt to call as is 
practised at Surratt : 

The Honourable (Companyes printed Indulg- 
ences touching trade allowecl to theire Servants 
of the 16 : November 1674 : alsoe the Indulgence 
granted to the owners Commanders and Seamen 
of theire Shipps dated the 2 : October 1675 : were 
now delivered by Mr. Masters and recommended 
to be duely observed : 

For the preventing of the lading of perticular 
mens goods upon the Companys Sloopes or vessels 
to the Honourable Companyes damage in the hind- 
rance of theire business. It was directed that the 
Masters of the said Sloopes be ordered not to re- 
ceive on board theire respective Sloopes or vessels 
any goods whatsoever without an o^er in write- 
ing signed by the Cheife of Hugly or Ballasore or 
such as they shall appoint. And if any one of the 
said Masters shall be found to infringe this order 
the person soe offending shall be lyable to such 
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Sloopes to be 
punished. 

Orders con- 
cerning 
wareing [of | 
Flaggs. 


Orders to bo 
ontred. 


punishment or |)enalty as the Cheife and Counccll 
shall think fitt : 

Tt being observed to be a Ciistome of the Eng- 
lish in the Bay to were Flaggs in theire boats and 
when they travaile soo that the (Cheife of a Fac- 
tory cannot be kriowne and distinguished from 
others^ that are not Cheifes that they may be 
knowne to bo English are to ware Ensignes or 
small square Jacks. 

The Scverall clauses in Mr. Masters Commission 
and Instructions rclateing to the Honourable 
Companycs aifaires or theire Servants in the Bay 
of Bengali arc ordered in this Consultation booke : 

And the rules made in Coimcell yesterday and 
this day are directed to be sent to each respective 
Factory in the Bay and soe many of the Clauses 
in Mr. Masters Commission and Instructions as 
the Cheife and Coimcell shall think convenient ; 

Strrynsham Mastrr. 

Walter Clavell. 

Matthias Vincent. 

Edward Readk. 

John Marshall? 

Edward Littleton. 

Samxtell Hervy. 


Hugly Dinrember 1980.^ 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Streynsham Master Esqr: Agent. 
Fryday. 12 Mr. Matthia.s Vincent. Mr. R. Mohun. 
Regulations. For the better regulateing the affaires of the 

Honourable Company in the Bay of Ikngall 
that the same may be mannaged in good order 
and method in the respective Factoryes it is re- 
solved and ordered that the Cheife of respective 
Receipt Factory shall keepe a receipt booke wherein he 

booke. shall take receipts for all monyes paid or Issued 

out and shall alsoe pass receipts for all mony 
received upon the Companyes Accompt : 


1 There is an omission here The instructions as originally given by 
S. Master run as follows: **It being observed. .from others. It was 
therefore ordered that none but a Cheife of a Factory doe weare a Flagg 
with a Swallowes taile and all others that are not Cheifes. .or small square 
Jacks." 

< This is an error. The date of the year ddould be 1679. • 
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Aocompt 

Oaah. 


Hugly Ao- 
compt by the 
Subordinate 
Factoryes. 


Inward Col- 
lumes. 


Penalty for 
not passing 
the Ao- 
Gompts. 


Whereas it was ordered in the regulations made 
the 3d : of November 1676 : at Cassambuzar that 
the bills and attestations for mony paid out of 
cash should be read and passed in Councell every 
weeke and noted in the Consultation bookes in 
regard of Accompt Cash is since ordered to be 
entred at the end of every months Dyary it is 
thought beat and ordered that the Accompt of 
Cash be read and passed in Councell the next 
Councell day that is upon the next munday or 
thursday after the last day of every month and 
the Sum me of the Ballance or rest of Cash sett 
downe in every such Consultation : 

And whereas it was ordered in the aforesaid 
Regulations made in Cassambuzar that in the 
bookes of Accompts each Factory should be 
charged with what 1 mediately sent or received to 
or from thence it is now ordered that for monyes 
or goods sent unto or received from one Subordi- 
nate Factory to another the Subordinate Factory 
shall Credit* Hugly Accompt Currant for the same 
in regard it is thought best and it is hereby 
ordered that every Subordinate Factory doe 
monthl^^ at the end of theire Dyary and Accompt 
Cash enter the Accompt of what they have in that 
month received from or sent unto Hugly or any 
other Factory's in a leadger Accompt intituled 
Hugly Accompt Currant carrying the foot or rest 
of Said Accompt from one Accompt to the other 
monthly and if the Cheife and Counceli at Hugly 
doe find the Accompt from the Factoryes doe not 
Agree with the Hugly bookes then they are to 
advise thereof and to send the Coppy of the said 
Factoryes Accompt as it stands in Hugly bookes 
and the Cheife &ca. at Hugh’^ are to enter theire 
Accompt of Cash and the Accompt Currant Fort 
St. George at the end of theire Dyary which they 
are to send to the Agent and Counceli twice in 
the yeare : 

Collums ruled with red Ink for the quantities 
of all goods and treasure the number of the par- 
cells and the weights shall be kept in the Leadger 
cast up and ballanced as exactly at the outward 
Collum for mony and in Hugly Leadger there 
shall be a Collum for Pagodas an[dl lb : S : d : in 
the Accompt Fort St. George : 

And whereas there is an order that the bookes 
of Accompts shall be read and passed in Counceli 
monthly it is hereby ordered that if the bookes 
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Penalty for 
not ballanc- 
ing the Ac- 
comptfl. 


The Cheife 
and Councell 
Impowred. 


Collum in 
charges 
generall 
bookes. 


Reniaines to 
agree with 
the bookes. 


of Accompts the Warehouse Accompt and the 
charges generall for one month be not read and 
passed in Councell in the next month following 
the Cheife of each Factory shall note the reason 
thereof in the Dyary and the person who shall be 
defective herein shall for the first offence be ad- 
monished for the 2d : pay a quarters sailary and 
for the third be suspended the Service. 

And whereas there is an order that the bookes 
of Accompts shall be ballanced the 30 April! 
yearly if the [Second] ^ of any Factory shall not 
have ballanced the bookes of Accompts of the 
Factory where he keeps the same and send the 
Bal lance thereof to Hugly by the 31 : May yearly 
he shall forfitt a quarter of a yeares Sallary for 
such his default and if the same be tiot done by 
the last day of June he shall forfitt } a yeares 
sallary and if not done by the 31 : July he shall 
be suspended the' Honourable Companyes Service 
and if the Second of Hugly shall not have bal- 
lanced the Generall bookes there within a month 
after all the ballanccs of the bookes of the Subordi- 
nate Factoryes are sent thither he shall forfeit a 
quarter of a yeares sallary for such his default 
and if they be not ballanced within two months 
he shall be suspended the Honourable Companyes 
Service : 

And the Cheife and Councell of the Bay are 
hereby required and impowered to put these 
orders in execution adviseing thereof to the Agent 
and Councell and following such other orders as 
they shall receive from them concerning the same : 

In Charges Generall bookes at the end of every 
month the heads and totalis of the severail 
charges are to be sett downe and summed up of 
the bookes to make tables with Collums for the 
severail heads nr titles used in the Factory bookes 
summed up for the 12 : months that the whole 
yeares expence may^ appeare togather and be more 
readily compared with the Factorye bookes : 

At the ballancing the bookes of Accompts the 
Cheife of the respective Faotoryes are to examine 
and see that the remaines in specie doe agree with 
the bookes of the Factory and with the Cash 
booke and warehouse booke and that the Debts 
and Credits be adjusted with the persons them- 
selfes concerned therein : 


This word has been supplied from S. Master’s ** Memortall ” 1679-80. 
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Whatsoever 
used of the 
Companyes 
goods by 
theire Ser- 
vants to pay 
ready mony 
for. 

Aocompt 

Sailary. 


Durbar and 
port charges, 


All Letters 
received 
from on[e] 
Sub: Fac- 
tory to the 
other to be 
sent to 
Hugly. 

The letters 
from the 
Company 
and the Fort 
to be sent to 
the Sub : 
Factoryes. 


If any person in the Companyes Service doe 
make use of any goorls as broad Cloth Stuffs &ca. 
in the warehouse it shall not be charged to theire 
Accompts in the bookes but they shall pay for the 
same in ready monyes to the warehouse keeper 
Avho is to pay the said mony every month into 
(Jash in the Cheifs Custody : 

The Accompt Sallary is thus to be Stated every 
person in the Factory whore he resides is to bo 
Credited for his full Sallary by Sallary Generali 
and shall be paid twice in the yeare that is at 
lady day and Myhalmas (sic) day in equall halfes 
what is to be paid here by the Honourable Com- 
panyes orders then he shall be made Debtor to 
Sallary payable in England for what is short paid 
here to be paid there the Accompt of Sallary 
Generali is to be cleered by charges Generali and 
Sallary payable in England by Accompt Currant : 

In the Hugly bookes an Accompt must be 
framed intituled Durbar and port charges to 
which Accompt shall be esharged the Durbar 
charges of Dacca the charges of the Sloopes of 
Hugly in respect tis the head Fcactory for Oovera- 
ing the rest for which Durbar and port charges 
shall be made Debtor to charges Generali such a 
summe as charges of Hugly exceeds the charge of 
Cassambuzar or Ballasorc Factory or thereabouts 
and this Durbar and port charges shall be put 
upon all goods provided in all the Factoryes at 
soe much Per Cent in the Invoyce (besides the 
Factory charges) for which Durbar and port 
charges shall be Credited in the bookes and the 
foote of the Accompt shall bee cleered by proffitt 
and loss as is the foote of charges Generali : 

The Coppy of all Generali Letters from one 
Subordinate Factory to another- shall be sent to 
Hugl>" to be entred in the Coppy bookes to be 
kept there and sent for England and the Port and 
in writeing of letters it is to be observed to men- 
tion the day upon which the letters were received : 

The letters from the Honourable Company and 
alsoe the letters from the Agent and Councell 
shall (as soone as they can.be Coppyed out) be 
sent to the Factoryes for theire perusall and bet- 
ter understanding of the Companyes business and 
the Said letters with all other letters or writeings 
received from and sent unto England and the 
Fort shall be coppyed into bookes and kept in the 
register at Hugly : 
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An office to 
bo made in 
all the Sub : 
Factoryes. 


A publicke 
table. 


In every of the Subordinate Factoryes there 
shall be a hansome conveinent roome large and 
well Situated neare the (>heifes and Seconds lodg- 
ings which shall be sett appart for the office and 
never diverted from that use in which roome shall 
be placed deskes or tables to write upon and 
presses with locks and keys wherein the Registers 
of the letters the Accompts and all other write- 
ings of the Factory shall be locked up and kept 
which upon removes of the Cheifes are to be de- 
livered over by Roll or list to the Succeeding 
Cheifes that none may be em hazeled and at Hugly 
the said lists are to bo kei)t by the Seccond in the 
Accoumptants office and by the Seccretary in the 
Seccretarys office : 

A publicke table shall be kept as the Company 
have appointed at which all single persons of the 
Factory are to dyet and noc dyet raony shall be 
allowed to single persons only to those that aixj 
inarr ved and doe desire to dyet appart dyet mony 
is to be paid as the Company have appointed and 
the Stuard for the charges of the table at Hugly 
and at Cvassambuzar shall be the employment of 
one of the young men a writer or Factor by which 
they may gaine experience and the 3ds: in the 
other Factoryes is to take charge thereof as ap-' 
pointed at Cassambuzar in November 1676 : 

As to the expence of the table and all other 
charges the Cheifs of the Factoryes are to take 
care to order the same in the most fnigall manner 
that can be that noe extravigance be practised and 
noe more peons and Servants kept then is neces- 
sary for the dispatch of the Companyes business 
and whereas the Honourable Company in theire 
12: Section of theire letter of the 3d: January 
1678/9 : doe order an establishment of charges to 
be setled in every one of the Factoryes which 
though it cannot be perfectly done yet soe far as 
it can be done conveniently wee doe order and 
appoynt as followeth : — 


At Hugly Servants Wages. 

Ks. 


Cheife . . .12 

Second . . . . . . .8 

Minister .6 

3d : of Councell . . . . .5 

4th : of Councell . . . . .5 

Chyrurgion . . . . .4 
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Rs. 

Secretary . . . . . . 2 

Steward . . . . . . 2 

2 Pallankeens one for the Cheife the other for 
the Seccond 7 horses none of which are to be 
lent by any but the Cheife Gurriall Cookes Mus- 
sails washing Dogkeeper Barber &ca. Servants as 
usuall : 

At tuk Subordinate Pactoryes. 
Servants wages : 

for the Cheife . . 6 Rupees Per men- 

sem. 

for the Second . . 4 Rupees. 

for the Third . . 3 ,, 

Charges Generali keeper 2 at Cassam- 

buzar only. 

a Pallankeen for the Cheife. 

3 horses not to be lent out but by the Cheife. 

3 Gurrialls. 

Cooke and mate. 

2 Mussalchees. 

for barber 2 Rupees Per mensem. 

for washing what cost for all the factory. 

noe dogkeeper nor dogs at the Compauyes 
charge. 

noe Candles ' allowed but to the Cheifes and 
to those of the Councell in the respective 
Factoryes to the Chaplaine and to the 
Chyrurgion lamps are allowed to every 
chamber : 

Cheifes Noe Cheife of a Subordinate Factory is to re- 

removing. move from thence to any other Factory without 
leave first had from the Cheife and Councell of 
the Bay under the penalties the Honourable Com- 
pany have appointed and when any Cheife does 
remove from the Factory he shall first see that 
the bookes of Accompts be brought up to that 
day and the remaines of the warehouse and other 
Accompts doe Agree with the bookes and the rest 
of the Cash he is to deliver up to the Second and 
third and if these things be not done he is not to 
remove neither the Cheife of Hugly nor of a Sub- 
ordinate Factory notwithstanding the licence from 


J There is an omiegion here. In the * Memorial!* of Stre3niBhain 
Master the passage runs as follows: **Noe Ciuidles nor Beette to be 
allowed, as hath been used under the denominatioivpf settlement charges. 
Candles are allowed only to the Chiefs. . . .every Chamber.” 
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the Cheife and Counccll of the Bay upon paine of 
being suspended the Honourable Companyes Ser- 
vice and when upon removall of a Cheife to an 
other Factory there is occasion of leaveing orders 
in the business of the Factory the said orders and 
directions shall be made in Consultation and not 
the Cheifes single Authority : 

The Cheife and Councell at Hugly must appoint 
the Investment to each Factory and summe up 
the whole together in one Consultation every yeare 
that it may appcare how and where the Severall 
goods are to be provided which the Company 
order : 

The price of all goods provided for the Honour- 
able Company shall be Agreed upon by Muster 
and goods sorted by those Musters and in such 
Factoryes where there is noe mony to give out 
upon Dadone or imprest upon goods there the 
Cheife and Counccll shall take care to agree with 
the Merchants for such goods (or some part of 
them) as the Honourable Company require in the 
month of February March or Aprill and that the 
mony shall be paid upon the bring [ing] in the 
goods in September or October following : 

And in regard the Companyes treasure is a long 
time converting into Currant mony soe that they 
are at the charge of Intrest for mony taken up to 
carry on their Investment therefor tis thought fitt 
and ordered to be observed in all Factoryes that 
upon all the peet and Currant Rupees which shall 
be paid to the Merchants upon the Investment on 
Dadonee or afterwards they shall allow IJ: Per 
Cent upon Sicca Rupees never less then 2 : Per 
Cent and as much more as the Batta shall arrise 
hereafter above one Per Cent and upon Gold 
Mohurs 2 : annes and a halfe a peece more then 
the Bazar weights : 

Whereas there is a Contract made by the Agent 
and Councell with Chittermull Saw at Cassam- 
buzar for all the Silver and Gold which shall be 
sent to be sold in that Factory and there is a 
Contract made with Chimcham Saw at Ballasore 
by the Agent and 0>uncel] that they shall be 
payd the full mony for that Investment in treasure 
one month after the Arrivall of the English shipps 
but at noe oertaine rate for the treasure therefore 
it is to be observed that the Ryalls ^ must be 
payd Chimcham Saw ftoa. at Ballasore not under 
212 : Rupees Per Cent and the Gold pistolls not 
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under 2 : annees Per Tola above the Bazar rate 
for (lold Mohurs and they allowing the : Per 
Cent upon inony paid on the Investment is not 
to be charged to them in respect it will require a 
months time or more to convert treasure into 
mony and notwithstanding the Agreement with 
Chittermull Saw it will be convenient to trye 
what more can be made of the treasure in other 
Factory es as at Pattana and at Maulda when 
that Factory is setled being noare the Mint at 
Kajamaull : 

There being- some times difference of one or 2 : 
Per Cent between the mony of Cassambuzar Hugly 
and Ballasorc care is to be taken in remitting 
mony by Exchange or in Specie and alsoe in pay- 
ment in Specie to allow the Company the Batta 
that shall arrisc thereby in every one of the 
Factoryes. 

And it is to be observed to keepe the Com 
panyes old Merchants imployed in provideing of 
theire goods soe long as they doe well that the 
Honourable Company may upon enquiry be satis- 
fyed in theire dealings therefore noe old Merchants 
shall be put out of employment nor any new 
man employed without order in Consultation and 
reasons exprest therein for soe doing but if any 
old Merchant faile of bringin in his goods in time or 
not according to Muster he ought to be discharged. 

And the Merchants Accoinpts must be adjusted 
once a yeare without faile. 

The like is to be observed in the house Servants 
espctially the V.aqueclls, Banjans, and Writers, 
that none of yours be turned off or new ones taken 
in without order of Councell signifying the reason 
for the discharge it being observed to be of bad 
consequence to turn off old Servants. 

And the Vacqueells, Banjans. Mutsuddies, Tag- 
adgeers, and Podars shall from this time forward 
be allowed noe montlily wages but they shall be 
content with the Dustore of a quarter of an anno 
upon a Rupee which the Merchants doe allow 
them and they are not to take nor the Merchants 
to allow an3rthing more upon paine of being dis- 
charged the employment both the payer and 
receiver and the said Dustoore mony shall be de- 
vided by the Cheife and Councell of the respective 
Factoryes to the said house Banjans, Writers, 
Podars, Tagadgeers, and Vaqueells if they doe not 
agree it among themselves except at Dacca where 
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there being great occasion of expence for a 
Vaqueell the Cheife Vaqueell tliere shall be al- 
lowed what the Cheife and Councell of the J5ay 
shall Judge convenient in ease the Dustoore mony 
on that Investment be not soffit ieiit for his 
niainteiiance. 

Tht? Saltpetre provided at Pattana is to be 
dryed before weighed of from the Merchants and 
not taken luoist with iillowance for it and it is to 
be sent dowiio as it comes in by 3 : or 4 : boates 
laden at a time and not all kept to the last whicli 
hath proved very prcjiiditiall the like is to be 
observed in sending the goods from the other 
Pactoryes that all be not kept to the last but sent 
away as soone as they are packed to prevent the 
ill consequences of a Stop or any loss of time upon 
the dispatch of the Shipps. 

The packing StufT is in all Factoryes to be* 
bought at the cheax)est hand with the Companyes 
mony the .Vccompts thereof to be kept as ap- 
poynted in the orders the 3rd ': November 1(>76: 
and neither the warehouskeeper nor any others is 
to have any advantage thereby. 

Ticketts put into the bales by the warehouse- 
keeper are to be attested by such persons as are 
in the Factoryes that can be spared to see that 
the quantities therein packed be according to the 
Tickett. 

The Sloopes and ve.ssells Avhich bring up the 
treasure from the Shipps are to be ordered not to 
saile in the River in the night time when there is 
treasure on board. 

It being necessary to settle and appoynt orders 
for the Civill Goverment of the Factoryes a 
paper of orders such as wee made at the Fort to 
be observed by all persons in Civill employments 
there is now with some alterations agreed upon as 
entred hereimder and ordered to be observed in 
all the I'actoryes in the Bay under the paine and 
penalties therein exprest which orders signed by 
the Agent and Councell to be sent to the respec- 
tive Factoryes entred in the Consultation bookes 
and Fixed up in the offices there and in the 
Chappell here. 

The places and Stations and employments of 
all the Honourable Companyes Servants in the 
severall Factoryes in the Bay being debated is 
agreed upon and ordered in the list to be entred 
here under and every person that is now in the 
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Kegulations 
and orders 
to be sent 
to the Sub- 
ordinate 
Factoryos. 


employment as here in is appointed to be ordered 
to remove and take charge of the same immedi- 
ately after the departure of the shipps and with 
in the month of Jannuary next. 

These regulations and orders are to be coppyed 
and sent to the respective Factoryes for theire 
punctuall observation and complyance therewith 
and it is to be observed that those are not in- 
tended to invalidate those Regulations made at 
Oassambuzar in November 1676: otherwise then 
is exprest herein and those orders (with those 
made at Cassambuzar 1676 if not already done) 
are to be entred in the Dyaryes of the respective 
Factoryes : 


John Nicks Secretary. 


Streynsham Master. 
Matthias Vincent. 
Richard Mohun. 



Orders made by us the Agent and 
Councell for affaires of the Honourable 
English East India Company upon the 
(>)ast of Cormandell and in the Bay of 
Bengali (for advancing the Glory of God 
upholding the Honour of the English 
Nation and preventing of disorders) to be 
observed in the said Honourable Com- 
pariycs service in the Factoryes in the 
Bay of Bengali. 


Admoninh- Forasmuch as by all persons of all profession 
ment. name of God ought to be hallowed his service 

attended uxion and his blessing upon our endea- 
vours sought by dayly prayers as the quail ity 
therefore of our place and Imployments requires 
and in discharge of our duty both to God and 
man first wee doe Christianly admonish every one 
Imployed in the service of the Honourable East 
India Company to abondon lying, Swareing, 
Cursing, Dninckness, uncleaness, profanation of 
the Lords day and all other sinfull practises, and 
not to be out of the house or from theire lodgings 
late at night, nor absent from or neglect morn- 
ing or evening prayers or doe any thing to the 
dishonour of Almighty God the corruption of 
good manners, or against the peace of the Govern- 
ment but if any will not heare us admonishing 
them wee doe (by virtue of the powers derived to 
us from the Honourable the Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants of London tradeing into the 
East Indies and by Authority of the Kings Majes- 
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ties Royall Charter to them granted) order and 
appoynt that whosoever shall be found guilty of 
the following otfences shall undergoc the penalties 
here unto annexed. 

Whosoever shall riunairie out of the house all 
night (without licence from the Cheife) or be found 
absent at tlu^ time of shutting the gates after 9 : 
at night (wiMiout a reasonable excuse) shall pay 
10: rupees to the use of the poore or sett one 
whole day publickly in the Stocks. 

Whosoever shall profaiiio the name of (-loi) by 
swareing or Cursing he shall pay 12d. to the use 
of the poore for every oath or Curse and in case 
of nonpayment after demand the said summe shall 
be leavied by distress and in defect of sucli dis 
tress the oiTerider shall sett in the Stocks 3 : 
howers. 

Whosoever shall be guilty of lying shall pay 
12d. for the poore for every such offenc.e. 

Whosoever shall appearo to be Drunck shall 
pay Hs. for the use of the poore for every offence 
and in case of nonpayment after demand the said 
sum me shall be levied by distress and in defect 
of such distress the offender shall sett in the Stocks 
6 : howers. 

Whosoever (Protestant) that lodges within the 
house (whither actually in the Honourable Com- 
paiiycs service or not) that shall be absent from 
the publicke praj^ers morning and evening on the 
weeko days (with out a lawfiill excuse) shall pay 
12d. for the poore or be confined one whole weeke 
within the house for every such default, and 
wluitst)cver Christian in the Honourable (>>m- 
pauyes service shall be absent from the publick 
])i*ayers morning or evening on the Lords Day 
(with out a lawfiill excuse) shall pay 12d. for the 
poore for every such default and in case of non- 
payment after demand said summe shall be levied 
by distress and sale of the offenders goods and in 
default of such distress the offender shall suffer 
imprisonment until payment of said summe soe 
forfited by him. 

.If any by these penalties will not be reclaimed 
from these vises, or if any shall be found guilty 
of adultry, Fornication, unoleaness or any such 
crime or shall disturb the peace of the Factory 
by quarrelling and will not be reolaimed he or 
thc}^ shall be sent to Fort St. George there to re- 
ceive Condign punishment. 
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7th: 

Orders to be 
red twice a 
yeare. 


Tlio Wor- 
shipful! Mat- 
thias Vin- 
oent &ca. 
wont for Cas- 
sambuzar. 

11000: 
Rupees 
brought in. 


Saturday 

Agreed with 
weavers. 


These orders shall be read publickly to the 
Factory twice in the 3^eare, that is upon the Sun- 
day next after Christmas day, and upon the Sun- 
day next after Midsummer day in the forenoone 
after divine service, that none may pretend igno- 
rance thereof and all persons concerned therein are 
hereby Strictl^y charged and commanded to give 
due observance and not to act contrary to the 
same upon painc of undergocing the penalties 
apointed and suffering further displeasure, In con- 
formation wee have hereunto set our hands and the 
Honourable Companyes scale tho 12 : day Decem- 
ber Anno Dominc 1670 ; and in the one and 
thirtieth ycarc of the Raigne of our Soveraingne 
Lord Charles the Seccond by the grace of Goo 
Kino OF England Scotland France and Ireland de. 
fender of the faith &ca. 

Strkynsuam Master. 

Matthias Vincent. 

Richard Mohun. 

One of the Factors or writers shall be monthly 
appoynted by the respective Cheifes to note and 
Collect the forfitures and to pay the same to the 
Cheife who is every yearc to send it to the Cheife 
&ca. at Hugly and they are to remitt the whole 
Collections every yeare to the Agent &ca. at the 
Fort there to be paid to the overseers of the 

John Nicks Secretary. 

3 About 3 in the afternoone the Worshipfull 
Matthias Vincent with the rest of his Company 
went hence for Cassambuzar being accompanied 
by the Duch and us some way out of towne. 

6 Permanund Sookanund Saws Gomaiistah 
brought in and purked (sic) this day 11000 
Rupees in part of the 20000 enordered us by 
the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. when 
here. 

Maulda May 1680. 

At a Consultation 
• Present 

7 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Weavers haveing been sundry times caled at 
length wee agreed and gave those brought by 
Crepoll Deloll Burgimny at the rates agreed on 
formerly in consultation 29: past month for 
Sundry sorts of goods Vizt : 
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Goods to be 
brought in 
3: months. 


A letter sent 
to Coasam- 
bnzar. 


Thursday 


Agreod with 
the Deloll. 


Chandenyes 30 : co : lo : r. a. 

and 2 : broad . . . . 200 : ps. at 6 0 

Orungshves or Soozics Do. 

length and bredtb . . 100 : ps. at 4 12 
matches 30 : long and 2 : 

broad . . . . 200 : ps. at 9 0 

Charconnaes do : length 

and bredth . , . . 400 : ps. at 3 8 

Seersiiccers do : length and 

broth . . . . 200 : ps. at 8 0 

Nohallewars 36 : covets 

long and 2 : broad . . 250 ; ps. at 4 8 
Mandeells . . . . 5 : ps. to be 2] 

covets. 

1355: ps. 

broad and upwards and 36: covets long on 
which is given Allollhesob 60 : Rups: all which 
goods are to be brought in 3 : months and prized 
within the 4th: month as they are better or 
worse then the muster. Fytchb Nbdham. 

8 A letter was prepared approved of and sent 
forward to Cassarnbuzar adviseing of a bill 
j^ven on them for 1 1000 Rups : payable to 
tSookanund. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

10 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Came to an agreement with Moneram Deloll 
and the weavers brought by him for Sundry 
sorts of goods desired by our Honourable Mas- 
ters at the rates as specifyed Vizt : 

Chandenyes 30 : covets r. a. 

long and 2 : broad 130:ps. at 6 Opr.ps. 
Orungshyes or Soozzies 

do. length and bredth 12: ps. at 4 12 
Elatches Do. length 
and bredth . . 300 : ps. at 9 0 

Charconnaes Do. length 
and bredth . . 200 : ps. at 3 8 

Seersuckers Do. length 

and bredth . . 100 : ps. at 8 0 

Nehallewars36: covets 
long and 2 : broad. . 100 : ps. at 8 

Mundeells . . 5 : ps. to be 2} 

847 : ps. 
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brought in 
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house to be 
repaired. 


Sadutbund 
Cauns tran- 
sactions. 


covets broad and upwards and 36 : covets long 
on which is given Allolhesob 60 : Rups : all 
which goods are to be brought in 3 : months or 
thereabouts and prized with in the 4th : month 
and according as they shall bo better or worse 
then the Muster. 

The hired house whereing wee now for the 
present live being of brick but very much out 
of repaire and the roomes being for blackness 
and darkness more like dungeons then dwelling 
houses as are most if not all the houses in towne 
and the time of the raines growing nye it is 
thought fitt and Agreed to repaire soe much of 
the said house as shall absoluteh^ be necessary 
as well for dwelling appartments as for Security 
of the Honourable (^ornpanyes goods from the 
rains which will now dayly be comeing in and 
besides that to fitt up what Chuppers or 
thatched places are convenient as for Stables, 
Cook roome, pallankeen house, and for the 
peons at the dore, a,nd the Mutsuddies to write 
in &ca. which at our departure to our new Fac- 
tory may be removed hence and be of some use 
to US otherwise : Fvtcub Nkdham 

Jonathan Pkickman 

10 Yesterday and to-day the town of Maulda 
was put to a great alarm both our Phowsdar 
and Crowry prepareing to fly for feare of one 
Sadutbund Caun (formerly a Hindoo of these 
parts) whoe is come from the King with a Com- 
pany of 4 : or 500 : horse pretending to have a 
phirmaund for his haveing the place of Congoy 
and for breaking a Hindoo Pagoda by Binnood 
Rayes house in Sawajaan where he now is it is 
alsoe reported that by beating an old wom<an 
of Binnood Rayes house hould into Cofifession 
has found 2^ lack of Rupees which he takes as 
his owne and alsoe 25 : Turky horses out of his 
Stable and since has killed the old woman that 
told him of the mony and 2 : or 3 men at the 
dore of the house entring in and other of Her- 
naiaines Servants he imprisons and has forced 
some to turn Musellmen. 
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Wetnesday 


Agreement 
made with 
Qunnisham. 


Agreed with 
CroopoU. 


9000: rs: 
brought in 
and a noato 
given for the 
same. 


Saturday 


Agreement 
made with 
Symboodas. 


Fine Muster 
brought and 
bought. 


201 rs. deli- 
vered on 
Burgunny. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

12 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Agreed with Gunnishamdas Merchant of this 
towne for fine Tangcebs and Mullmulls on put- 
tun or Burgunny and accordingly delivered him 
3000 Rupees thereon they are to be from 7 : 
rs. to 14; rs. per ps. and when come in they 
are to be prized as wee doe other peoples goods 
of those sorts 

Crepoll Deloll bringin more weavers was 
agreed with them for 50 : ps. more of Elatches 
on puttun or Burgunny at 9 : rs. per ps. as 

• Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prcokman 

13 The Councell mett but nothing of moment 
offered except that Permauund Saw brought in 
9000 : rs : to compleate the 20000 : rs : cn- 
ordered us whereupon a noato or bill was given 
him on Cassambuzar Factory for the same and 
a letter of advice drawn up read aproved ami 
sent forwards to Mr. Edward Littleton ftca. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

15 Mr. Fytche Nedhatn Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Agreed with Symboodas Bramin Merchant of 
this towne to deliver him 1000 : rs ; to provide 
Tanjeebs from 7: rs; to 14; rs; per ps. and 
halfe Mullmulls from 5: rs; to 12; rs; they 
are alsoe to be prized raw as other peoples. 

Haveing desire to see some Musters here of 
fine raw linen cloth before wee proceeded to 
Shabazpore all Delolls and Merchants comeing 
to our house haveing been spoken to about 
them yet none of those sorts desired by our 
Masters was brought us till to day amongst 
which weer two very good peeces of Tanjeebs 
brought by a weaver of a Neighboring towne 
which were bought who to encourage him was 
delivered 201 : rs: Burgunny for fine Tanjeebs 
to be prized by us without a Deloll which he was 
not easily brought to but hope in time to bring 
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Rumours uf 

Sadutbund 

Caun. 


Sadutbund 
Caun re- 
moved. 


Monday. 


Agreed to 
sett out this 
day to Sha- 
bazpore &ca. 


Thought dtt 
to entertaine 
10: peons. 


them all to it with whome wee shall have to 
doe when once wee know them : 

Fvtche Nmdham 
Jonathan PBrcKMAN 

Here is still howerly news that Sadutbund 
Caun intends to come hither which putts the 
whole towne in Oontinuall fright espetially both 
our (lovernours belongin to Hernarraine Raves 
present Congoy : 

17 Yesterday came news that Sadutbund Caun 
was removed from Sawajaan and intended for 
Rajamaull which has not little lightned the 
hearts of the Inhabitants of this towne (who 
had he come) would not have been able to en- 
counter him : 

At a Consultation 
Present 

17 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Wee haveing formerly been ordered b}- tlie 
Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. by a Con- 
sultation held the 29 : past that when wee had 
finished our first Dadne here to proceed to Sha- 
bazpore and its adjacencyes to see what can be 
done there and to make some begining to fasten 
the weavers to us till wee shall be supplyed 
with Stock it is thought fitt that wee carry with 
us Rupees 2000 : that they may see wee doe not 
come for nought. Wee shall defer writeing to 
Hugly till wee come there and see what summe 
wee phall want for this dadne in order thereto 
wee intend this day (God willing) to sett out 
hence in the eavening with 2 : of our Mutsud- 
dies and a Deloll of this place who is well ac- 
quainted in those townes and may be able to 
give us some light into the business there every 
towne haveing its different Custome from this 
place. It is alsoe agreed by reason of the pre- 
sent disorder in the towne and that the way 
wee are to goe being all wooddy and full of 
Tigers beares and theeves that wee take 10: 
peons extraordinary for the time wee shall be 
absent from the Factory that it bee not left 
without sufiitient watch in this troublesome 

• Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 
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Sett out for 
Shabazporo 
&c*a. 

Lay at Sic- 
karpore. 

Arrived at 
Singavad. 


Came to 
Daudpore. 


Nothing 

offered. 

Bought 

Musters. 


Saturday. 


The Seekdar 
brought the 
weavers and 
WM agreed 
with them. 


This afternoone Mr. Fytche Ncdhani and Mr. 
Jonathan Prickman sett out of Maiilda to goe 
to Shabaxpore. 

18 Last night wee arrived and lay at Sickarpore 
about 6 : Coarse from Maulda where being noe 
weavers this morning early wee went thence 
about J : Coarse further to Singavad where wee 
found the Jymindar was absent (in whose house 
wee tooke up our quarters) for foare of Sadut- 
bund Caun the weavers of this place being 
about 4: or 5: and twenty was called and 
Musters brought which was very coarse Mul- 
mulls of the Duch sorts 40 : covets long and 
21 : covets broad the said weavers being all 
ready to run away after theire Jymindar where- 
fore at present wee forbore to treat with them : 

10 In the morning wee went thence to Dawd- 
pore about 3^ Coarse distant where the Delolls 
and weavers being called was bid to bring Mus- 
ters of what cloth was made in theire towne 
and its adjacenties. 

20 The Councell mott and satt but nothing of 
moment offered. 

21 Bought Severall Musters being 16 : ps. of 6ne 
Miilmulls. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

22 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Delolls and weavers of this place haveing 
Severall times been caled yet could come to noe 
Agreement the Seekdar or Governour with the 
Delolls combining to put tricks upon us which 
wee presently found wherefore this morning 
wee gave out that wee would bee gone hence 
this afternoon and accordingly after dinner sent 
our carryage before to our next Station where- 
upon about 4 : a clock the Seekdar with severall 
weavers came to our house finding us ready to 
depart licenced the weavers to take our puttun 
on the Termes wee proposed wherefore those 
weavers being 17 : wee bound Joyntly in one 
note being one security for the other and deli- 
vered them Burgunny for 24 : fine tanjeebs to 
be prized by us with out any Delolls or prefixed 
Musters of the towne which is Judged the best 
way of agreeing where wee have Tmediately to 
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Agreed to 
deliver Sim- 
boonaut 
:i()00: rs: on 
Burgunny. 


Came to noo 
Agreement 
with the 
weavers. 


Arrived at 
Shabazporo 


Reed, a 
genii, from 
the Worship- 
full Matthias 
Vincent. 
Agreed not 
with the 
W(;avers. 


doe with the weavers and it will alsoe be a 
meanes to draAv them to Maiilda to ns which 
now they will not heare of but all must be 
prized in the severall townes : 

Seeing this towne to be large and its neigh- 
bouring villages many where much good cloth 
is made and considering it is to little purpose 
to Stay longer here not seeing any likelyhood 
of docing much at present w ith the weavers for 
the reasons aforesaid and for that there hands 
are full of the Buch Bnrguniiy which will be 
ready in 20: dayes and finding Symboonaiit 
here a Merchant well experienced in these 
townes wee have thought fitt and Agreed to 
deliver him 3000: rs: on Burgunny for fine 
Tanjeebs and 1000 : Rupees more to buy for 
ready ruony here being at times very good Mill- 
mulls and Tanjeebs to be met with. And soc 
to depart hence this night being Saterday to 
Tittillia a towne about 2 : Coarse distance 

• Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Puiokman 

24 This morning haveing called the weavers of 
this towne of Tittillia who bringin severall 
peeses of the Dueh sorts coarse Mulmulls one 
])s. whereof w ee bought for 7 : rs : but came to 
noe agreement with the weavers being few at 
present and for that one of the Dueh Mutsud- 
dics Jeram has kept back the Delolls of the 
towne by persw^adeing him to give a note w'hich 
he has done that hoe will not serve us any thing 
as wee now' heare he did at Daudpore what hee 
could both w'ith Delolls and weavers and now' 
is gone to Shabazporo for the same purpose. 
The weavers promiseing all to follow us the 
next day to Shabazpore and there take our 
Burgunny soe wee dejmrtcd hence this morning 
and came to Shabazpore about noone where the 
Delolls of the place comeing to us A-ee ordered 
them to gett ready what good weavers they 
knew and alsoe some very good Muster peeces 
and bring them tomorrow^ morning to us. 

Wee received a generall from the Worshipfull 
Matthias Vincent &ca. from Cassambuzar dated 
the 20th Cunant. 

27 The Councell satt and the Delolls and weavers 
were caled but could come to noe agreement 
with them. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


Saturday the 29 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Camo to an 
A^eemofit 
with the 
Delolls and 
weavers for 
156: ps. 
Tanjeobs. 


Thought 
convenient 
to take the 
enordered 
imposts at 
the prizeing 
the goods. 


The Dololls and weavers while wee have been 
here have dayly been caled but (by reason of 
Jerains howerly running up and downe like one 
resolved to doe us mischief c perswadeing the 
Dclolls &ca. against havcing to doe with us, 
and alsoe the news of our first comeing noo 
doubt did not a little heighten the expectations 
of the weavers) wee could not come to any 
sctled agreement till now which was 'with Muc- 
taram and Droga Delolls, and 103 : weavers 
in one note together bound one for the other 
and the Delolls for them all to bring in 1 56 : 
peeses fine Tanjeebs of severall prizes as speci- 
fied in theire note and the time sett is 4: 
months within which all to be prized and what 
remaines to bo paid in whereon it is agreed to 
pay them 1710 : Rups : wee did not think 
convenient to agree upon a Muster for divers 
reasons. First wee had none fitt by us nor can 
wee at present buy any cheape and for that it 
is the Custome of Merchants here to agree with 
them soe besides it being to be prized in the 
towne theire Remaines tricks and troubles of 
running to ]>urbars &ca. as they have often 
served the Duch which is different from prize- 
ing it at home wdiere wee shall be much better 
able to deale with them which hope to bring 
them all to in time. 

Wee proposed to them alsoe to pay out of 
theire Burgunny the imix)8t layd thereon but 
by noe nieanes they would consent to it being 
out of theire road yett they yeilding it is a 
Custome in theire towne to alow something of 
Dustore &ca. but not till theire goods are prized 
therefore tis thought fitt not to disturbe theire 
obstanacy farther but for this time to Comply 
with the Ciistomes of the severall places for our 
better undei'standing of theire divers ways for 
dealing and at prizeing the goods to take or Cut 
of w'hat is customary and what it falls short of 
the late enordered imposts to put the same on 
the goods and the next time of giveing them 
Burgunny wee shall have more leasure to deale 
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with them when wee doe not much doubt but 
to bring them to it : Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 


Account Cubkant Hugly. Dr. 


Per Contra. Cr. 


May— 

31 To Ballance 


Rb. As. P. 

May — 

Rs. As- 

P. 

20026 0 3 

I By broad cloth fine 
32( : yds. 

370 

0 

0 


By broad clooh or- 
dinary 43 : . . 

129 

0 

0 


By Rarities 40 : ps. 

36 11 

6 


By Factors provi- 
sions 

60 

12 

0 


By Severall Mus- 
ters . . 

83 

0 

0 


By Do. from Cas- 
sambuzar 

267 

8 

9 


6 By Cash from Cas- 
sambuzar 

1 1000 

0 

0 


13 By Do. . . 

9000 

0 

0 


Rups: .. 20926 0 3 


31 The Councell mett but nothing of moment 
offered : 

Accorapt of presents given away to this 
day Vizt. 

To the Jimindar of guas by the Worshipfull 

Matthias Vincent &ca. as followeth : 

3 yards broad cloth ordinary green 3 do. red 
2 knifes reathed and tipt with silver 1 : Silver 
frame looking glass 1 : ivery framed green paire 
of spectacles 1 : do. white. 

To our phowsdar Bamabeage as followeth : 

3 yards Scarlett 2 : yards fine green 1 : yard 
ordinary red 1 : yard ordinary green 3 : paire 
of spectacles 2 : white and 1 : green 2 reathed 
knifes and I : plaine 20 : bottles rose water. 

To his Pisdust as followeth : 

1 : yard fine green 1 : yard ordinary Bed 
cloth 1 : paire of Spectacles 1 : wreathed knife 
5 : bottles rose water. 

To the Catwall : 

1 ; yard ordinary red cloth 1 : do. green 5 : 
bottles of rose water. 

To the Catwalls Musshriffe: 

2 : yards ordinary green 3 : bottles of Bose 
water. 

To Jemshirebeage Crowry : 
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3 : yards Scarlett 2 ; yards ordinary green 2 
knifes tipt with Silver 15 : bottles Bose water. 

To his Mussheriefe : 

1 : yard line green 1 : yard ordinary Red 1 : 
yard do. green 1 : knife reathed with Silver 5 : 
bottles rose water ; 

To his Mutsuddy Chaund Ray : 

1 : yard fine green 1 : do. red ordinary 1 : 
knife tipt with Silver 6 ; bottles Rose water. 

To the Coz/.ee : 

1 : yard fine green 1 : yard ordinary red cloth 
1 ; knife reathed with Silver 1 : paire of spec- 
tacles white 7 : bottles Rose water. 

To Do. Fesdust : 

1 ; yard ordinary red cloth 3 : bottles Rose 

Fytche Nbdham 
Jonathan Priokman 


Cash. 


May— 

6 To Acet. Curt. 
Hugly. for what 
rood, hero of Per- 
manund to be re- 
paid at Cossam- 
buzar . . 

13 To Acet. Batta on 
1600 rs. Sickaes at 
6: a: P. Ct. 

To Acet. Curt. 
Hugly for what 
reed, of Perma- 
nund to be repaid 
at Cassanibuzar . . 

30 To Permanund 
Sawat Intrest 



Dr. 

Per Contra. 

Cr . 

Rs. Ah. 

P. 

May — 

Kb. As. 

P. 




7 By Crepoll DeloU. . 

7060 

0 

0 




11 By Monereun Dololl 

6647 

0 

0 




11 By Jonathan Priok- 







man 

300 

0 

0 




12 By Crepoll Dololl. . 

460 

0 

0 

IIOOO 

0 

0 

13 By Gunnishamdas 

3000 

0 

0 




16 By Simboodas Bra- 







min . . 

600 

0 

0 

6 

U 

0 

„ By Trepodar 

201 

0 

0 




By Acet. Batta on 







1600 rs. Siekaes 







at 6: as: P. 







Ct. . . . • 

6 

0 

0 

9000 

0 

0 

17 By Jonathan Priok- 







man 

300 

0 

0 

5000 

0 

0 

21 By Mulmulls 16 : 







ps. . . 

120 

0 

0 




22 By Simboodas Bra- 







min 

600 

0 

0 




By Monore &ea. . . 

222 

0 

0 




By Mulmulls 1 : ps. 

7 

0 

0 





18813 

0 

0 




Kemaines 

6193 

0 

0 

26006 

0 

0 


26006 

0 

0 


Ebboas Excbftbd 
P er Fytche Nbdham 
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An earth- 
quake. 


Agreed to 
depart to 
Maypore. 


Arrived at 
Maypore. 


Wednesday 


Agreed with 
the Delolls 
and weavers. 


Thursday 


Matdda June 1680. 

1 Last night about sunn sett as wee sat dis- 
coursing with weavers came an Earth quake 
which lasted 7 : or 8 : minutes put an end to 
our business at that time. 

Haveing done what wee could here wee re- 
solved to goe hence this day to Maypore about 
2 : Coarse off and alsoe for that the waters are 
soe desperately bad makeing us with our Ser- 
vants all sick working diversly on us giveing 
some Fluxes others feavers and Agues and some 
breaking out in large boyles and festring sores 
&ca. In our way to Maypore wee saw severall 
new' foottings of Tigers as wee did divers times 
before in our way to other tow'nes the natives 
every where telling us sad storyes of men and 
beast being carryed away by Tygers and beares 
the Country is very wooddy and watery un- 
eeven land not much inhabited goeing hence this 
afternoone wee came to Maypore about 5 : a 
clock where calling the Uelolls and some 
weavers of the place ordered them to come in 
the morning and bring w ith them some cloth of 
theire towne that wee might make some Agree- 
ment w ith them. 

At a Consultation 
, Present 

2 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheifo 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

In the morning Porsotum and Rajeebs De- 
lolls with severall weavers being come shewed 
us 8 : or 4 : ps. thin Tanjeebs of the Duch sorts 
not very good which w'ee could not Agree for, 
for reasons formerly given yet wee gave them 
Burgumiy on the same termes w'ee did to those 
of Shabazpore and accordingly delivered them 
414: i-s. on fine Tanjeebs and agreed in the 
afternoone to depart hence to Kybert Gaum 
and Gualla Gaum about 1| Coarse hence being 
somewhat on our way home, j'ytche Neoham 

At a Consultation 
Present 

3d Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheifo 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Last night and this morning the weavers of 
both the aforesaid Towmes Kybert and Gualla 
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Agreed to 
deale with 
the weavern 
from Maul- 
da. 


The Ac- 
compt Cash 
passed. 


Arrived at 
Maulda. 


Our Gover- 
nors defeat- 
ed by Sadut- 
bund Cauns 
people. 


A letter sent 
to the Cheife 
Aca. in 
Hugly. 

Nothing of 
moment of- 
fered. 


with the Deloll which belongs to both townes 
was caled and. discoursed but by noe mcanes 
could come to noe agreement with them there- 
fore it was thought best to let them alone at 
present and to deale with them from Maulda 
by meanes of a picar or Merchant which w'ay 
they are acquainted with wee hope hereafter to 
have them all come to our Factory to receive 
our Jlurgunny when once the Ring leader comes 
noe doubt the others will follow between this 
and Maulda in our way home nor of neither 
side neare is any townes for cloth nor indeed 
hardly any houses it benng very wooddy and 
full of wild beasts, wherefore it was agreed not 
to Stay longer in these parts to lose time among 
a few Stubborn people that arc soe strangly 
wedded to theire owne silly wayes and Cus- 
tonies but this day forthwith to sett out hence for 
Maulda from whence by picars &ca. wee shall 
deale better with them then at present wee can 
doe here and besides the waters rise soe fast that 
shall not get home by land if stay any longer. 

The Accompt Cash for last month being 
examined was found to remaine Rups: 6193 in 
cash the 31 : of May past : 

Fytchk Nedham 
Jonathan Prick man 

4 l^ast night about 7 : a clock wee arrived in 
Maulda from Gualla Gaum but never came such 
way in our lives for wooddiness comeing among 
bushes and Shrubs and shades over head by 
high trees for above 8: miles together conti- 
nually expecting incounters with wild beasts 
but suppose the great noise of our Company 
kept them at distance : 

Our Fousdar and Crowry some dayes shice 
gocing with about 300 : men to fight with 
Sadutbund Caun news was brought us of theire 
sad and shameful! defeate by not above 20: of 
Sadutbund Cauns crew 3 : or 4 : of them loose- 
ing theire lives and severall wounded our 
Governors narrowl^y escapeing with theire lives 
haveing lost all theire Armes and clothes and 
forsaken of theire Company was forced naked 
into the w^oods : 

A letter was drawn up aproved and sent to the 
Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &;ca. in Hugly : 

7 . The Councell satt but nothing of moment 
offered soe departed each to his Imployment : 
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At a (Consultation 
Present 

Thirsday the 10th Mr. Fytche Ncdham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Agreed to 
provide the 
mentioned 
goods at 
Seerpore. 


Considering the shortness of the time between 
this and the comeing of our Europe shipps and 
the great quantities of goods should be provided 
in the F’actory and the weavers hands at pre- 
sent being fuH here and some sorts of the en- 
ordered goods being made very well in Seerpore 
and thereabouts therefore wee think fitt to have 
some provided there by which means alsoe wee 
shall see the difference of the goods of that and 
this place whereupon Kamkisson Coppore and 
Pertemull Nagree Banjan was called being ex- 
perienced men in these parts with whom wee 
Agree to allow them 2 : Per Cent orrat and all 
other petty charges the Risgoe to be ours and 
they are to give us a true Accompt of all theire 
proceedings thei*e in buying &ca. and to pay us 
all reniaines within 3 : months from the time 
they receive our mony which wee agreed to de- 
liver them which was 4000 : Rups : on the fol- 
lowing goods Vizt : 

Seersuckers 30 : covets long and Ps. Rs. As. 

2 : broad . . . . 250 : at 8 0 

(Charconnaes thred and silke 30 : 

covets long and 2 : broad . . 500 : at 2 8 

Tanjeebs 40 : covets long and 2 : 

broad . . - . . . 10 : at 10 0 

Mulmulls Do. .. .. 10: at 10 0 

iScerbunds 1 : covet broad and Rs. Rs. 

40 : long . . . . . . 100 : at 2 to 3^ 

Reyngs 40 : covets long and 2 : 

broad . . . . . . 10 : at 4 to 7 

.Addatyes 22 : covets long and Rs. As. 

2 J : broad . . 10 : at 6 0 

Chowtors 30: covets long and 

2: broad.. .. .. 10: at 7 0 

Hummums 24 : covets long and 

3 : broad . . . . . . 10 : at 12 0 

Ambers 20 : covets long and 2 : 

broad . . . . . . 10 : at 1 8 

Amber Charconnaes white 30: 
covets long and 2 : broad . • 10 : at 2 0 


in all ps. . . 930 : 
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Agreed to 


take up 
mony. 


A generail 
sent to Gaa- 
sambuzar. 
2000 Rups : 
brought in. 

The Dutch 
visited us. 


Nothing of- 
fered. 

Our Gover- 
nors return- 
ed. 


OurVaqueell 
comple- 
mented the 
Oovemours. 


Thirsday 

The Ware- 
house Ao- 
compts 


Nott haveing Cash enough to carry on our 
Investment and Permonund not being able or 
willing to furnish us with more at present 
whereas wee thought he had had auifitient about 
it therefore wee Agreed to take up at Intrest 
else where for our present occasions till farther 
order can be had that our business be not 
hindred the time being far spent already : 

Fytche Nedham 
.Jonathan Priokman 

12 A Generail was drawn up agreed on and sent 
to Cassambuzar : 

Cunjemun Saw brought in 2()()0 Rupees for 
which wee gave our note to pay him intrest 1 : 
Per Cent Per mensem till repaid : 

The J)uch this day visited us whonie wee 
treated with what sivility the time and season 
afforded : 

14 The Councell met and Merchants were callexl 
but came to noe Agreement : 

Our Fowsdar and CrowTy came home from 
the warrs with Sadutbund Cilaun haveing taken 
Muxadavad in theire w ay and Sadutbund Caun 
is gone to Ducca to answer his crimes there 
before our Governors entred the towric they 
sent home for clothes for themselfes and Flaggs 
for theire Dingees which was the best pleasure 
boates or rather Flight boates they could gett 
and alsoe borrowed 2: horses of the Duch to 
goe in state from the water side to theire houses 
where being arrived caused gunns to fire and 
Drums to beate all the aftemoone throught out 
the whole towme. 

15 Sent our Vaquell to welcome our Govemours 
homo who sivily received our complement and 
bid our vaquell to desire us to send them a 
quart of Europe Vinager for medicine which 
w^as sent, we suppose it was for their woundcjd 
men : 

At a Consultation 
Present 

15 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Warehouse Accompts for last month 
being brought was red and passed. 

The Accompts Charges Generali for ditto was 
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Accornpts of also brought by Mr. Jonathan Prickman which 

Chargos passed as followeth : 

Gonerall pas- *■ 

sed. 


Jonathan ParcKMAN. Dr. 


Contra. Cr. 


May — 

1 1 To Cash . . 
17 To Cash.. 


Rs. As. G. 
300 0 0 
300 0 0 


May — 

31 By Charges Gene- 
rali from tile 
22d Aprill . . 
By Reparations do. 
tyme 

By Ciiarges Dyett 
By Servants Wages 
By Chargos C^attell 


Rs. As. G. 


289 14 3 

65 10 8 
39 6 6 
141 12 5 
3 2 0 


529 13 1 

By Ballance . . 70 2 19 


000 0 0 600 0 0 


Agreed to 
send to Sha- 
bazpore to 
buy lino 
cloth. 


Agreed with 
Crepoll and 
Moneram 
Delolls. 


15 When we were at Shabazpore we remember 
we saw divers very good and fine peeces of 
white cloth of our sorts which then we could 
by no means buy unless at dear rates which we 
was resolved not to doe : by which means we 
suppose they may now be had rather cheaper 
then before our going thither wherefore it is 
thought necessary to send and buy some of them 
by another hand privatly which may afterward 
if Cheape be some help to us in prizing the 
Burgiinnv given them and others w'hereupon 
200 : rups : was dellivered Hurry saw picar to 
goe and buy as aforesaid but as if they were for 
his owne Accompt and not to use our names in 
the least. 

An agreement was also made with Crepoll 
Deloll and Moneram Deloll to deliver them 
Jlurgunny 8; or 9000: Rups: on divers sorts 
of White goods desired by our Masters made 
near this place to be brought in and prized and 
all remaines paid within months from the 
time they shall receive our Mony and give their 
notes which at present for want of Stock we 
could not compleat and quantities of mony are 
not to be had often in this towne the sorts and 
quantities agreed for are as followeth : 
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Mr. Trench- 
feild Arriv- 
ed. 

1100: Rups: 
brought in 
at intrest. 

A letter sent 
to Hugly. 

Perznanund 
saw delliver- 
ed a bill for 
4000: Rups. 


A letter sent 
to Cossam- 
buzar. 

The Dutch 
came to our 
house. 


M UNO AY 


The Qenerall 

books 

passed. 


Ramkisson 
Aca. dis- 
poeded. 

Jno. Griffith 
arrived. 


Bs. 

Tangeebs abouto 127 : ps. from 7 : to 14 per ps. 

Mulmuls . . 809: pa. from 5: to 12 

Rcyngs . . 119 : ps. from 3 : to 7 

Seerbunds . . 174 : ps. from 2 j : to 3 J 

Fytche Nbdham 
Jonathan PrickMan 

16 Mr. R. Trenchfeild 2d : of this Factory Madam 
Nedham and Mrs. Mary Cole arrived with letters 
about 10 : a Clock from Cassambuzar. 

17 Cunjemun Saw brought in .1100 rups: more 
at Intrest at the former rates which was also 
received of him and a note given for the same. 

18 A Letter being perused and approved was 
sent to his Worship &ca. in Hugly. 

Permanundsaw delivered us a bill exchange 
for 4000 : rups : to allow 12 a : per cent per ex- 
change payable to Ramkisson and Pcrtemull 
at Gera Gaut which was taken of him for the 
forwarding our busines designed thereabouts 
and for that the waves being somewhat dan- 
gerous to carry money. 

19 Wrote to Cassambuzar in answer to theirs of 
the 11 Currt. advising also of the 4000: Rups. 
taken up of Permanundsaw. 

21 The Dutch visited us this aftemoone whome 
we treated as usuall. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

21 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Our Generali books of Accompts kept by Mr. 
Ri. Trenchfeild for last month was perused and 
passed which was what at present offered : 

Fytche Nedham 
Ri. Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

22 Dispeeded Ramkisson and PertemuU to Seer- 
pore according to our former agreement. 

Aboute 7 a’clock at night John Griffith with 
2 : pions arrived here bringing letters with 
16000 : rups. by boate from Cassambuzar which 
was very welcome to us coming very seasonably 
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Mr. Sowdon 
arrived. 


Nothing of 

busines 

offered. 


Friday 


Presenting 
the Officers 
at Rajarnaul 
defend. 


Agreed with 

Peraaud 

Moode. 


Mr. Sowdon 
went hence. 

Letters reod. 
from Hugly. 


our busines haveiug required the same severall 
dales. 

23 Mr. Sowdon and a Vaquell from pattana for 
Hugly arrived here bringing us the sad news of 
the Englishes greevous disgraces there by Syfe 
Caun at his leaving his Imployment. 

24 The Councell met but nothing of busines 
offered. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

25 * Mr. Fytche Ncdham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Sukedevee our Bajamaull Vaquell haveing 
been sent for came about 3 : dales since with 
whome we consulted about given the presents 
there which was sent to us from Cassambuzar 
being nearer and agreed not to give yet but 
rather to stay till Iloge Zuffe Caun be passed 
by (whome we intend to meet) that soe possibly 
may see if any of those officers now in place 
may be turned out or noe and also in hopes of 
the coming of our new Generali Phirwanna or 
elce one perticular for that place (if it be to be 
had) and soe give the present at the same time 
the phirwanna is shewed which will make the 
present better csteamed, therefore the said 
Vaqueell was this day dispeeded to his resi- 
dence and ordered to give the Officers smooth 
words and fair promises that our busines be not 
stopt in the intrim. 

Persaud Moode a Dololl of Orrua having seve- 
rall times been called came to an agreement 
with him for Cassas of those parts from 7 : to 
14rs. per ps. 40 : co. lomg and 2 : co. broad of the 
ground of a ps. of those parts shown us on 
which is order^ to be delivered him 500 : rups. 
they are to be brought within 3 months from 
this tyme and prized according to their worth 
and all remaines paid within the sade time : 

Fy. NbdhXmb 

This morning Mr. Sowdon ^ with our new 
Hugly Vaqueell went hence for Cassambuzar. 

28 The Councell mett but nothing of moment 
offered. 
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Came lettcm from the Worshipful] Matthias 
Vincent &ca. Coiincell dated the 11th. 

Forts Gene- 29 Coppies of- 2 Generalls from the Fort to the 
rails Arrived. Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. Councell 

one dated the 18th : March the other the 8th : 
Aprill arrived here being sent for our perusuall. 
Letters sent Sent letters to Cassambuzar advising of the 

to Cassam- receipt of 15000 : Rups. sent us by boate from 
buzar. thence &ca. Agreed with Gunishamdas to pro- 

vide Orrua Cassaes on the same termcs as be- 
fore with Pursaud Moode on which is delivered 
him 25(X) : Rups. 


AccoMPT CcTRBANT HuoLY. Dr . Pbb Contba. Cr . 

June — Ra. As. P. June — Ra. As. P. 

30 To Ballance 36146 14 6 1 By Ballanco last 

month . . 20926 0 3 
16 By Musters from 

Cassambuzar 17 14 3 

By Chandnies 2 : 

ps : from Do. 13 0 0 

By a Pallankee 

from Do. . . 190 0 0 

22 By Cash from Do. 16000 0 0 

36146 14 6 

Pytche Nedham 
Ri. Trknchfbild 
Jonathan Priokman 
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Cash. Dr. 

June — Rs. As. P. 

I To remaines last 

mo. . . 6193 0 0 

12 To Permaiiundsaw 

atint. .. 4000 0 0 

To Cunjemun at 
do. 1 r : per 
Cent .. 2000 0 0 

17 To do. at Intrest 

at do. .. 1100 0 0 

19 To Permanimdsaw 

atint. .. 4000 0 0 

24 To Acoompt Cur- 

rant Hugly re- 
ceived from 
Cassambuzar 15000 0 0 
30 To Accompt In- 

trest reed, of 
Merchants &ca. 
on 15806: ru: 
pd. them at 1 
r : 4 a ; per 
cent this mo: 
from the 16 
day.. .. 197 9 3 


32490 9 3 


Fbb Contra. Or, 

June — Rs. As. P. 

1 By Mucteram and 

Droga on Tan- 
gM^ . . 1710 0 0 

By Simbodas on 

Bur.. .. 3000 0 0 

By do. to buy for 

ready mony . . 1000 0 0 

2 By Pursotum and 

Rajeb 414 0 0 

16 By Hurry saw for 

Musts . . 200 0 0 

16 By iloneram deloll 2600 0 0 
By Crepoll dololl . . 3200 0 0 
19 By Gunishamdas. . 600 0 0 

By Ramkissno and 

Pertemull . . 4000 0 0 

24 By Pursaud Moode 600 0 0 

By Moneram deloll 1805 0 0 
By Jonathan Prick- 

man . . 300 0 0* 

By Crepoll deloll. . 800 0 0 

26 By Canjemunsaw 

prin. . . 3100 0 0 

By Accompt In- 
trest on do. . . 11 8 d 

By Qunish a m d'a s 

on Cassaos . . 2600 0 0 

By Household Ne- 
cessaries for 
60 ps. China 
ware as per 
pert 68 0 0 

26608 8 0 
30 By Ballance .. 6882 1 3 

32490 9 3 


Errors Excepted 

Per Fytche Nedham. 


MaMa July 1680 : 

1 The CounceU met but nothing offered, in the 
_ ’ evening paid the dutch a visit, 

taken^t^ 2 Came news that the Jjdgea begins to be 
jamaol. taken very strictly at Bajamaull. 
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Fryday 


Agreod with 
puttunemull 
far Caasaes. 


Gash Ac- 
corapt past. 


800 : ru. de- 
livered the 
warehouse 
keeper. 
Nothing pre- 
sented. 

100: r. sent 
to provide 
dooriaes for 
Musters. 

No busines 
offered. 


Letter re- 
ceived from 
Hugly and 
Cassum- 
buzar. 


Agreed with 
Ounniaham- 
das for 000 
pa. Erendy 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Ri. Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Puttune Mull picar of this towiie being called 
we came to an agreement with him as with per- 
sand Moodee to provide Ourrua Cassaes a very 
good sort of Cloth and accordinly delivered him 
Rups. 2000 : burgunny on the aforesaid sorts of 
goods which are to be brought in and prized 
and all remaincs paid within 3 Months and 10 : 
daies from this time. 

The Accompt of Cash for last month was 
read and passed and the remaines at the end 
of the month was found to be 6882 : rs. 1 J ; as. 

Pytchjs Nedham 
Ri. Tbkechfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

3 Delivered Jonathan Prickman warehouse- 
keeper 800 : Rups. to provide packing stuff for 
our investment. 

5 The Councell met but nothing of moment 
offered. 

7 Sent to Simbodas at daudpore Rups. 100 : to 
buy 10 : or 12 : ps : fine Dooreas to send home 
for Musters quantityes being made a little be- 
yond that place. 

8 The Councell met the result of which was 
every one to repaire againe to his imployment 
notlung of greater moment offering. 

10 Came letters from his Worship in Hugly and 
also from Cassambuzar. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

13 Mr. Fytohe Nedham Cheife 

Mx. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Qunnishamdas being called and disooun^ 
we came to an agreement with him to provide 
600 : double ps. Erindie Cloth and 4 bales 
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Cloth and 4 ; 
bales Do. 
yarne. 


Agreed with 
Crepoll for 
Elatches and 
Nehallewars. 


Agreed with 
Ounnishazn- 
das for 36 : 
ps. Elatches. 


Wenesday. 


Agreed to 
take up 
mony at in 
trest. 


1600: Klips, 
brought in 
at Intrest. 


1600: ru. 
taken up at 
Intrest. 


Erkidy Yame or thread the great weight at 
Hurrypore he is to have 2 : per cent Omit for 
his paines and all other petty eharges allowed 
him and a true Accompt of said goods is to be 
given us and all delivered in here within 3 
Months from this day on which is delivered him 
Riips. 500 : Came to an agreement with Cre- 
poll Deloll for the following sorts of goods on 
Burguiiii}'^ Vizt : 

Elatches 250 : ps. at 9 : rs. per ps : 30 : 

CO. long and 2 : co. broad. 

Nehallewars 50 : ps. at 4 : 8 : as. per ps. 36 : 

CO. long and 2 : co. broad. 

300 ps. which are to bo brought 
in Avithin 3 months from this time and all re- 
maines paid in. 

Agreed with Guniiishamdas for 35 : ps. 
Elatches on Burgunny of 9 : r. per ps. on same 
tennes with Crepoll : 

Eytchk Nbdham 
U i : Trbnchfkxld 
Jonathan Prickman 


At a Consultation 
Present 

14 Mr. Fytche Nedharn Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

Considering the great quantity of goods we 
still Avant for our investment enordered and our 
present Avant of mony to goe forward with our 
busines it was thought fitt and agreed to take 
up at Intrest what could gett till should be 
supplied from Gassambuzar or other wise and 
accordingly Perranaut brought in 1500 : rs. peet 
to lye in our hands at the Intrest of 1 : ru. Per 
cent Per mo. to be allowed him till repaid : 

Fytche Nbdham 
Ri: Trenchfeild 

16 Herderam Tewarre delivered to us 1060: 
Rnps, to lye at Intrest in our hands at the 
former rates. 
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Thursday. 


Banissurdas 
ordered to 
goe to Raja- 
tnaull. 


Banissurdas 
for denying 
the Compa- 
nyea busines 
is dismist 
their Service. 


A Generali 
sent to Cas- 
sambuzar. 


Saturday. 


Agreed with 
Moneram 
and Crepoll 
Delolls. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

15 Mr. Fytche Nedhain 

Mr. Richard Trenclifeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickinan 

Banissurdas a man being entertained here 
some months since in the Imployment of a Mut- 
suddy at present having litle for him to doe at 
home was pitched on to be sent to Rajamaull 
with presents to severall people there, they 
being sent from Cassumbuzar hither being 
nearer and also to procure and bring with him 
rafters and planckees bespoke here formerly by 
his Worship which we understand they mightily 
want in Hugly that their new building may be 
covered before the Raines are much sett in and 
likewise to get hoards to make Chests for pack- 
ing our goods it being time wee had them but 
ho stifly denying to obey our Orders herein, 
saying twas a busines below hitn and many 
such like excuses that becomes not servants 
wherefore and for many like tricks plaid with 
our Weavers picars &ca. it is thought fitt to 
dismis him his imployment this day in Order 
theirto have now oi’dered another to take an 
Accompt of all papers and Accompts belonging 
to that Imploy which being done shall give him 
leave to find a better service if he can. 

A Generali was wrote read approved and sent 
forward to Cassumbuzar : 

t'YTCHK NkDHAM 
Rt : Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Pbickman 

At a Consultation 
Present 

17 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Agreed with Crepoll Deloll and Moneram 
loll for sundry sorts goods such as the Honor- 
able Company desire on the same termes as 
before the time lemeted for their bringing them 
in and prizing them is 3 : months the sorts are 
as followeth : 
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A generiJl 
sent to 
Hugly. 


1000: rs. 
brought in 
at Intreat. 


Thusdsy. 


Agreed with 
Crepoll and 
Moneram 
Delolls for 
Nehallewars 
and Mul- 
in uls. 


Bobboray 
ordered to 
goe to pro- 


17 


Crepolls part is Nehallewars 100: ps. at 4: 
r. 8 : a. Per Burgunny. 


Monerams part is Vizt : 
Chandenyes 170 : ps. at 6r. ^ 

Per ps. 

Nehallewars 100 : ps. at 4r. 8a. 

Per ps. 

Charconnaes 50 : ps. at 3r. 8a. * 
Per ps. 

Orungshies 20 : ps. at 4r. 12a. 

Per ps. 


on 

Burgunny 


A Generali drawn up approved and sent for- 
ward to the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &;ca' 
Councell in Hugly : j-ytche Nbdham 

Rt: Trenohfbild 
Jonathan Prickman 


21 Cunjemunsaw brought in 1000 : Rups. to lye 
in our hands alowing him Intrest for the same 
at 1 Per Cent Per mo. till paid. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

22 Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Crepoll Deloll and Moneram Deloll was called 
and agreed with for divers sorts goods apart on 
same termes as on the 17 th : past on Burgunny 
the quantities and sorts each man is to provide 
are as f olloweth : 

Moneram Nehallewars 100: ps. at 4r. 8a. 

Burgunny. 

Crepoll Vizt : 

Nehallewars 100 : ps. at 4r. 8a. Per ps. 

Burgunny. 

Mulmuls 10 : ps. at lOr. Per ps. Do. 
110; ps. 

It being now' the season to send to buy wood 
for building our new Factory and 20 : md. petre 
to goe home this yeare for a Muster wee could 
thinke of noe fitter person to Imploy in that 
conceme then Bobboray our Vaqueell who now 
doeth litle here he haveing formerly been a 
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vide wood 
for our Fao> 
tory. 


Bobboray 
dismist the 
Compaayes 
service. 

Books of Ac- 
compts pass- 
ed. 


Jemidar in those parts and knowes tho Country 
and the roguery very’ well (as we have found by 
his practising some of them here of late) and 
besides Nabob Spindar Chaan has the Azzarre of 
wood with whome he will possibly have to doe 
with in procuring it wherein he may do our 
Honorable Masters more service then by con- 
tinuing here Idle (as he hitherto has been tho 
not for want of work) all his life time but he 
absolutely refused to goe thither and indeed 
any where out of towne unless we goe with him 
and many such peremtory excuses wherefor not 
thinking it meet that such a fellow should be 
upheld in his sawsines on his Imediate request 
we dismissed him his Imployment having now 
got another who wee doubt not will doe the 
busines of a Vaquell as well and more faithfull 
then hitherto we finde the other has done. 

Our Generali books of Accompts for last 
month was read and passed. The Warehouse 
Accompt for ditto month passed the Accompts 
of Charges Generali for ditto month was perused 
and passed as foUoweth : 


Jonathan Phickman. 

Dr, 

Per Contra. 

Cr, 

July — 

1 To Remainos last 
month 

24 To Cash 

Rs. As G. 

70 2 9 
300 0 0 

July — 

31 By Charges Genii. 

By Reparations . . 
By Servants Wages 

Rs. As. G. 
41 13 03 
46 15 17 
113 6 6 




By Charges ^Dyett 

By Remaines 

201 2 5 
64 4 15 
104 11 09 


370 

2 9 


370 2 9 




Fytche Nedham 
Ri: Tbenohfeild 



Jonathan Prickman 

23 Game letters from Rajamaull Vaqueell adviz- 
ing us of the stop of Beverall of our boates there 
and that they would not take the present sent 
them the phousdar demanding Rups. 1000 : and 
such like but we hope those troubles will blow 
over of them selves. 

Delivered Moneram on Burgunny for 5 ps. 
Miilmuls 50 : Rups. to be brought in and prized 
within 3 months from this time. 


Received 
letters from 
Rajamaull. 


Agreed with 
Moneram for 
5 : ps. Mul- . 
muls. 
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Received 
Lead and 
Quicksilver 
with a Gene- 
rali from 
Hugly. 


Came letters from his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
by boate with 100 : piggs Lead and 8 : Cases of 
quicksilver. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Monday. 31 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trcnchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Agreed with 
Moneram 
Deloll for 
Nehallewars. 


Agreed with Moneram Deloll for 100 ps. 
Nehallewars on Burgunny on the same termes 
as the 17th Currant on which paid him Rups. 
450: 


Aocomft Gubbakt Hugly. Dr, Per Coi«n?iiA. Cr, 

July— Ra. As. P. July — Rs. As. P. 

31 To Ballance .. 54220 7 3 1 Ballance last month 36146 14 6 

mds. sr. 

By Lead 435: 21.. 3484 3 3 
By Qu icksil ver 
ind. s. 

10:30: . 1505 0 0 

By Charges Mer- 
chandise on 

ditto hither . . 46 13 6 

10 By Permanundsaw 
pd. Sucka- 

nundsaw in 

Cassa: .. 13000 0 0 

10 By Accott : Intrest 
on 9000 : 

Rups. to do. 

there . . 37 8 0 


54220 7 3 


Fytche Nedham 
Rt: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 
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Cash. 

Dr, 

Pjsa Contra. 

Cr 

July— 

Rs. As. 

July-— 

Rs. As. 

1 To Ballance last mo. 

6882 H 

2 By Puttnemull on Cos- 


2 To Accott. Intreat 
reed, on 2000 : ru. 

saes . . . . 

3 By Jonathan Prick- 

2000 0 

burgunny given 
out at 1 Ir. Per 


man for Packing 

6 By Household Neces- 

800 0 

cent 

14 To Perranaut at In- 

25 0 

saries for one very 
small Tent & 2 


trest at l^r. Per 


purdaes 

45 0 

Ct. . . . . 

ir:00 0 

7 By SimbodasonDoori- 


16 To Herderam Tewarre 


aes 

100 0 

at Intrest at Ir. 


12 By Gunishamdas 

500 0 

Per Cent 

1060 0 

By Crepoll Deloll 

2476 0 

21 To Cunjemun saw at 


15 By Gunishamdas 

316 0 

Do. intrest 

1000 0 

17 By Moneram Deloll . . 

1740 0 

To Herderam Tewarre 


By Crepoll Deloll 

460 0 

on Do. . . 

1000 0 

22 By Jona. Prickman . . 

300 0 

To Accott. Intrest 


By Moneram Deloll . . 

450 0 

reed, of Merchants 
Aca. on Bups. 


By Crepoll . . 

27 By Perranaut part of 

550 0 

7080: at IJr. Por 


principall 

600 0 

Cent 

88 8 

By Moneram Deloll . . 

50 0 


31 By ditto 

460 0 

By Ballance 

10726 0 
. . 820 0^ 

11645 9;| 

11645 


Fytche Nedham 


Mavlda Augt. 1680: 

I Came letters from Cassiimbazar : 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Munday. 2d Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenohfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Visited the drawing on for the coming in 

Crowry. of the goods of our Burgunny it is thought con- 

venient that Mr. Nedham and Mr. Trenchfeild 
with our Vaqueell goe this aftemoone to Jem- 
sheirbeages the Crowryes durbar to feell how 
he stands effected to us and if possible to gett 
his Order for our Burgunny goods coming into 
our Factory without being Chopt by him (as the 
dutches are) but ours no where elce in Bengali 
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Aocompt of 
Cash past. 


Hoge Zoffe 
Caun depart- 
ed from Pat- 
tana. 

Hoge Zofife 
Caun past 
Rajamaull. 

Letters reed, 
from Hugly 
and Cassum- 
bazar. 
Quicksilver 
sold. 

Letters sent 
to Casaum- 
bazar. 


Saturday. 


Sent to poro- 
nia to buy 
wood and 
musters of 
Petre. 


yet tia feared twill not be granted us he have- 
ing rented the Azzarre of that and all things 
elco in this towne : 

The Accompt of Cash for last month was exa- 
mined and past the remaines in Cash at the end 
of the month being found to be Rups. 820 : 9^. 

Fytche Nedham 
R i: Tbenchfeild 
Jonathan Pkickman 

Merchants letters from Pattana tell us that 
Hoge Zoffe Caun is departed thence on his way 
to Dacca to recover his former Imployment of 
Kings Duan their againe : 

Hoge Zoffe Caun passed by Rajamaull in 
great hast not Staying at all their nor suffered 
he any one to see him : 

Came letters from Hugly and Cassumbazar : 

Sold 2 Mds. Quicksilver to Tockoredas at 3r. 
13a. Per seer : 

The Councell meeting a generall was drawn 
up read approved and sent forward to Cassum- 
bazar which was at this time what offered to us : 

At a Consultation ^ 

Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Bebboray denying to goe to Poronia about 
procuring wood for building our new Factory 
and patterns of Petre to send home this yeare 
it being a Busines Judged proper for such a 
man as a Vaqueell because tis thought we must 
have to doe there with Nabob Spindar Caun in 
buying those things he haveing the Azzarre of 
them wherefore after some trouble wee have 
found 2 : Men called Pahlaud and Ramhudder 
whome wee Suppose able to performs that busi- 
ncs whose Securityes being taken we thinke and 
agree to send them this day with a letter and a 
Small present to Spindar Caun to be presented 
or not as they sec occasion Vizt : 

3 : yards Scarlett 1 : knife Silver twisted 

and tipt 

2 : yards Ordinary 1 Do. plaine 

1 : Sword Blade 1 box with Shapes 
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which we doubt the wood being all in his liands 
will fasillitate the procuring what sorts wo shall 
have occasion for which otherwise might bo 
difficult if at all to be had in order thereto we 
have now delivered to the Above said Phalaud 
and Ramhudder Rups: 300: which tho litle 
may serve to secure the wood till they shall iii- 
forme us what they shall want more and till we 
are more in Cash when shall supply them with 
the rest. Wee also ordered them to gett forth- 
with and send the wood his Worship &ca. de- 
sires att Hugly which cannot be got at Raja- 
maull till the waters are downe for wild beasts 
being upon tho hills where it is also now’ we 
thought fitt to take into our consideration the 
great necessity all [sic] almost contmuall want 
of a Budgera here (the Country round about us 
being our flowed great part of tho yeare) for 
visiting and gigeing out Burgunny in the seve- 
rall townes about us where most of our busines 
lies litle of our goods being made in this towne 
&ca. reasons wee question not but twill be well 
approved of wherefore we now have ordered 
them to provide and bring wdth the rest wood 
convenient and fitt to make a Budgera Como- 
dious for travelling as aforesaid : 

Fytche Nedham 

Ri: Trenchfeild 

Jonathan Prickman 


Mony receiv- 
ed from Cas- 
sumbazar. 


Delolls &ca. 
called but 
could not 
agree. 


A stir raised 
by Mendy 
be age. 


8 John Ellis arrived from Cassumbazar by 
boate bringing us Rups: 12000: with Generail 
advices thereof Accompt the Honourable Com- 
pany. 

9 The Councell mett and Belolls and weavers 
was called to take our Burgunny of us for part 
of what coloured goods is yet wanting but could 
come to no Agreement with them. 

A Great Stir was raised in the towne this day 
by Mendy beage and his roguish assosiates about 
wild Goggs [sic] flesh thrown into the River 
by our Harry tho not near his house the sole 
' cause of his enmity to us wee conjecture must 
be that we would not trust him with any of our 
Burgimny this year nor buy his house both 
which he had hopes off which made him make 
such hast from Daocit he is very poore and dis- 
pised by almost all people of note here. 
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Thusday. 


Agreed with 
the Delolls 
for Several! 
Sorts of 
goods. 


Letters sent 
to CasRum- 
bazar. 


Saturday. 


Presented 
the Dutch 
Doctor. 


Agreed with 
Cropoll for 
Charcon- 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

10 Mr. Fytche Nedhain Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Crepoll Deloll and Moneram Deloll being 
called an agreement was severly made with 
them on termes as formerly for the following 
goods which are to be brought in and prized 
within the month of October next the different 
(luantityes they are to provide are as followeth : 

Crepolls part is 

100 : Ps. Nehallewars at 4r. 8a. P. Ps. 

100 : Ps. Charconnaes at 4 : 8 : P. Ps. 

200 : Ps. Do. at 3 : 8 : P. Ps. 

50 : Ps. Orungshies at 4 : 12 : P. Ps. 

Monerams part is 

100 : Ps. Charconnaes at 4 : 8 : P. Ps. 

100: Ps. Do. at3: 8: P.Ps. 

100 : Ps. Orungshies at 4 : 12 : P. Ps. 

Fytche Nsdham 
Ri: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

11 A general 1 letter was drawn up read approved 
and sent forward to Cassumbazar by Madam 
Nedhatn and John Elliot. 

At a Consultation 
J^resent 

14 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Dutch Doctor having very often been 
with us and administred phisick divers times to 
us all this Sickly time it was thought fitt and 
convenient to consider and encourage him for 
the future to be assisting to Us on all occasions 
it is agreed to present him with 5 : gould 
Mohurs. 

Came to an agreement with Crepoll Deloll to 
take OUT Burguimy of 235 : peices Charconnaes 
at Rups. 4 : 8a : Per Ps. on former termes to be 
brought in and prized in the month of October 
next on which is delivered him Rups. 1057 : 
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Letters sent 14 A Generali letter was drawn up read approved 
to Hugly. forward to his Worship &ca. in Hugly : 

Kytche Nedham 
R i: Trbnchfbild 
Jonathan Prickman 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Munday. 16 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Agreed with 
Gunisham 
for Tangeebs 
and Mul- 
rniils. 


Charges Ge- 
nerali past. 


Understanding that at Shabazpore very good 
Tangeebs and Mulmuls are yet to be had such 
as our Honourable Masters wants and cheap 
and Giinishaiu being called we agreed with him 
and dellivered him Rups. 1000: on Orrutt 2: 
Per Cent to be allow'ed him for his paines and 
he to give us a true Accornpt of all his proceed- 
ings they are to be brought in within 1 J months 
from this tyme this way of dealing amongst the 
Rest for the yeare is not thought amiss that by 
finding out the several! Customes of these parts 
we ma,y for the future know the better how to 
deale with and hold these Cursed people to 
hardest termes. 

Jonathan Prickman brought in his Accornpt 
of Charges Generali which w'as read and past as 
followeth ; 


Jonathan Prickman. Dr. 

Per Contra. 


Or, 

Augt.— ' 

Bs. As. G. 

Augt.— 

Rs. . 

As. G. 

1 To RemaineB Last 


31 By Charges Gene- 



month • • 

104 11 9 

rali . . 

02 

14 10 

22 To Cash . . 

900 0 0 

By Reparations . . 

56 

2 18 



By Servants wages 

120 

1 2 



By charges Diett. . 

238 2 10 
62 2 0 


By Ballance 

104 6 19 

404 11 0 


404 11 9 


The Charges Reparations has many things 
put to its Accornpt which should have been in 
charges Generali occasioned by Jonathan Prick- 
man sickness and the Writers not being yet well 
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The ware- 
house and 
generall 
books past. 


Thusday. 


Agreed with 
the DeloHs 
for several! 
goods. 


3 Wild goggs 
killed. 


versed in his Imployment to distinguish those 
heads exactly which is hoped for this time will 
be excused. 

The Warehouse Accompt was delivered in 
read and passed. 

The Generali books of Accompts was read 
and passed : Fytche Nedham 

Ri: Trenchpkjld 
Jonathan Prickman 

At a Consultation 
Present 

19 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jona,than Prickman 

Crepoll Deloll and Monerain Deloll and the 
weavers brought by them both being discoursed 
with we came to an agreement with them for 
divers sorts of goods on former termes except 
that the time limited for their bringing in is 
somewhat less they being to be brought in and 
prized within the month of October the Delolls 
parts and sorts of goods are as followeth : 

Ps. Rs. As. 

Crepolls part is 

Charconnaes . . 100 : at 4 8 P. Ps. 

Monerams part is 

Seerbunds . . . . 150 : at 3 OP. Ps. 

Orungshies . . . . 08 : at 4 12 P. Ps. 

Charconnaes . . 100 : at 4 8 P. Ps. 

418: in all Those 
goods at first we thought could not easily be 
got ready in soe litle time but the Delolls and 
also many weavers assuring us it was feasable 
and giving us incouragement thereto their 
Loomes being now fitted to our breadths wo 
agreed forthwith so delivered them money on 
Burgiinny for all' the aforesaid goods that noe 
time be lost our Monsoone being very neare : 

Fytche Nedham 
Ri: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Fri&kman 

Here was lately killed by the Mogulls 3 wild 
Goggs in one day within the Towne of Maulda 
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Hired a 
house for a 
Godowne. 


Sent letters 
^ca. to 
Hugly. 


The Fousdar 
and Crowry 
visitted us. 


Received a 
simple Maha- 
zur by the 
Cozzo 
against us. 


Received let- 
ters from 
Poronia. 


Received let- 
ters from 
Hugly. 

Sent letters 
to Hugly 
and Cassum- 
bazar. 


one was killed close under Mondy Beages walls 
(of which he dares not say any thing) and one 
in a Mussellmans house the other ran into their 
Muzzett and stayed their ^ an hower till twas 
forct out and at last killed in the river the 
coming of soc many wild beasts in to this and 
other towns about us is occasioned by the ex- 
ceeding hights of the waters which drives them 
from their dens in the woods which are gene- 
rally lower ground then the towns : 

20 llyred Delaur Cauns house for a godowjie 
Roome (it being of Brick and lies conveniently 
Just over against our other (Jodowne) for the 
Companyes use at 2r. 8a. Per month for which 
a note was given him this day ; 

23 The Councell mett and drew up a (Jenerall 
letter to accompany our Diary for last month 
and Coppies of our letters to other Factories 
which being approved of was sent forward to 
Hugly which was what offered : 

This evening both our Fousdar and Crowry 
came to visit us hoping to g(;t something of us 
by faire mcanes which they saw could not ob- 
taine by foule when after some complements to 
each other we seemed to make a lasting friend- 
ship promising often to visit each other &ca : 

26 Our Fowsdar got from the Cozze and sent us 
the Mohozzer drawnc up against us (by Mondy 
Beages instigation) for eating Pork and throw 
ing some in the river which conteyned most 
lyes but not against us soc as to doe us any hurt 
tho it had been sent to Rajamaull but on the 
contrary might have turned the Cozze out as 
tis thought by all : 

27 Came letters from poronia from those men 
we sent thither for wood &;ca. which informe us 
that not any wood or Petre is to be had there 
but by meanes of Nabob Spindar (]!aun who has 
the Azzarre of all there wherefore they have 
thought fitt to give the letter and small present 
sent with them for that purpose on which the 
Nabob promised them what they desired and 
ordered them a place to reside in whilest they 
stay : 

28 (?ame letters from his Worship &;ca. in Hugly. 

30 The Councell mett and drew up Generali 

letters one for Hugly and one for Cassumbazar 
which being approved was this day sent for- 
ward : 
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Aooompt Currant Huqlv. Dr . 


Augt.— 

31 To Ballance 


Rb. As. P. 
1)0245 7 3 


Pkr Contra. Or. 

Augt. — Rs. As. P. 

1 By Rallance last 

month .. 54220 7 3 

By 1 Chest Rose 

water 25 0 0 

8 By Cash from Casr 

sumbazar . . 12000 0 0 

66245 ^“3 


The presents given out this month was only 
those things mentioned in (!Jonsiiltation of the 
7th Currant to Spyndar Caiin ; 

Fytche Nbdham 
R i : Trenchfeili) 
Jonathan Prickman 


Dr . 

As. 

n 


Cash. 

Augt. — Rs. 

1 To Ballance mo. . . 820 

6 To Quicksilver 2 md. 

at 3r. 13a. P. sr. ;)05 0 

8 To Accompt Currant 
Hugly received 
from Cassum- 
bazar . . . . 1 20(M) 0 

20 To Accompt Intrest 
received on Mer- 
chants &ca. on 
Rups. 6843 : Bur- 
gunny given out 
at I Jr. P. Cent . . 86 8 J 


Rups. 13211 Ij 


Pbb Contra. Cr . 

Augt. — Rs. As. 

7 By Accompt present 
bought Vizt : 

1 Sword Blade 3r. 

1 box shapes 2r . 5 0 

II By Porranaut princi- 
pal! .. .. 1000 0 

By pahlaud and Ram- 

hiidder . . 300 0 

By Accompt Intrest 

to perranaiit . . 10 13 

10 By Herderam Te- 

w-arre Principall 2060 0 
By Accompt Intrest 

to Do .. 13 H 

By Moneram Deloll 1275 0 
By Crepoll Deloll .. 1837 8 

14 By Charges Cenerall 
presented the 
Dutch Doctor for 
his care of us all 
haveing all been 
sick &ca. . . 02 13 

By Crepoll Deloll .. 1067 8 

16 By Gunishamdas . . 1000 o 

19 By Accompt Plate 
Vizt : 1 : Beatle 
box fine weight 
sicca Rups. 59 11 
makeingdo. 
at2Ja.p.ru. 9 4 
1 : plate to 
do. fine wt. 
sicca ..58 0 
making do. 

at 21a. p. ^ ^ 

ru.wt. . . 9 1 136 0 

By J onathan Prick* 
for Ex- 

300 0 
1223 0 
450 0 
10720 15i 
2490 2J 
13211 If 


pences 

20 By Moneram Deloll 
By Crepoll Deloll 


31 By Ballance 


Rups. 


Fytche Nedham 
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Factory Re- 
cords, Mani- 
lla, vol. 1. 


Mundy. 


Acco. of 
Cash past. 


Agreed to 
present the 
Govemonrs. 


Maulda September 1680. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedhain Chcife 
Mr. Robert Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickinan 

The Accomj)t of Cash for last month after 
perusal 1 was passed the remaines at the end of 
l)itto month was found to be Rupees 2490 : 2\. 

Being now upon prizing our goods which are 
ciome in and the Govemonrs all being very 
hungry after gifts and endeavouring dayly to 
yjut tricks upon and to ensnare us that soe per- 
liaps they might force somewhat from us and 
not to be beholding for it to us (as they now 
say they are not for what given them in May 
last when his Worship w'as here esteeming that 
as accidental! by his coming hither) therefore 
to satisfy them in some rc;asonable measure that 
they may befrind us on occasion if should have 
any quarrells with our weavers &ca. in prizing 
goods from them it is agreed to get ready the 
following presents viztt : 

To the Cozzc of Rajamaull 2 pairs of spectacles 
1 green I white glasse. 

To our Fousdar Ramabeage viztt. I : yard 
Scarlett 2^ yards ordinary Red Broadcloth 1 
box with Shapes 1 knife twisted and tipt with 
silver 1 pair of Green spectacles 10: botles 
of Rosewater. 

To his peesdust 1 pair Sx>ectacles J yard Broad- 
cloth ordinary. 

To Jemsheirbeage our Crowry viztt : 1 yard 
Scarlett 2| yards Ordinary broadcloth 1 : 
Tryangular glasse 1 knife reathed and tipt 
with silver ; 1 do. wrought 10 : botles Rose- 
water. 

To the Cozze viztt. J yard Scarlett 2J yards 
Broadcloth ordinary red 1 knife wrought 6 
botles Rosewater. 

To his Peesdust 1 yard Broadcloth Ordinary : 
it is also concluded to visit our Fousdar and 
Crowry this Aftemoone : 

Pytchk Nedham 
Ri: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 
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Visited the 
Governours. 


i’rized 

goods 

Prized 

goods. 

Sent the pre- 
sent to the 
Crowrj’. 
Prized 
goods 

An oarth- 
cfuake. 
Nothing 
offered. 

The Fous- 
dars servants 
quarreled 
with the 
Dutch. 

An arrow 
shott into 
our house. 


Sent 200 : 
Rups. to 
Simbodas. 


Received 
letters from 
Hugly. 
Delivered 
out 500r. to 
buy Mul- 
muls and 
Tangeebs at 
Shabazpore. 


Aboute 4 in the Afternoone we went all 3 of 
us to visit our Govomours as above who in 
hopes that they now should at least [obtain ?] 
somewhat of their desires to draw some thing 
from us treated us very civilly. 

(i Prized divers sorts of coloured goods. 

7 This day was spent in prizing coloured goods 
divers sorts sent the present to Jemeshiorbeage 
our f.rowry wliich was agreed to be given him 
as above. 

8 Prized coloured goods as Elatches &ca. 

About 9 at Night was an earthquake lasting 

2 Minutes. 

0 Thk (JoiTNriKLL mett but nothing extraordi- 
nary ofTored : 

A great Stir w'as this day raised by the Foiis- 
dars servants at the Dutch Factory fighting at 
their dore with there people where many of 
them w'ent off with broken pates as not many 
daies before they did from our dore which w^as 
tlie best Justice could be had to right our selves. 

12 About I : a Clock at night a broad Iron 
pointed Arrow was shott into our house and 
almost hit a pion that slept at our dore wlicre- 
upon a great complaint w^as made to the Fous- 
dar withall threatnhig him to send the Arrow 
to Dacca &ca. if he would not give us satisfac- 
tory Justice whereupon he seemed very hott on 
our side but that was soone cooled after he had 
ransaked all the widocs moody es and weavers 
houses about us and taken mony from them 
who possibly never had an arrow in their lives 
(and called many people to see his zcale for 
Justice) which was all he gott. 

13 On advice from Simbodas as our Gomaustah 
at Daudpore that more fine Mulmulls and Tan- 
geebs was to be had wherefore we sent him 
Rups. 200 for do. Accompt this day which was 
not offered. 

15 In the evening came letters from Hugly. 

16 Delivered Gunishamdas Rups. 500 : more to 
buy Mulmuls and Tangeebs att Shabazpore 
having had advice from our Tagadgeers that 
good cloth was yet to be had for ready mony 
and cheape of the Companyes lengths and 
breadths which we every were from our first 
coming have alwaies encouraged the weavers to 
make which hereafter may be of no small ad- 
vantage to us divers waies our remaines will be 
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The Dutch 
are giving 
out Burgun- 
ny. 

A Ore hapn- 18 
ed in Towne. 


Monday. 20 


Jonathan 

Augt. — 

I To Remaines 
month 
To Gash .. 


A Generali 
Bent to 
Hugly. 


Letters re- 21 
ceived from 
liugly and 
Oaasum- 
bazar. 


less and not soe dangerous and the weavers will 
be more fixed to us haveing ahvaies a oertaine 
markett for their Cloth &ca. 

The Dutch have lately begun their nejw 
burgunny and given out some thousands of 
Rupees and have Rupees 50000 : more now on 
the way hither from Cassumbuzar. 

About I Night was a great fire in Maulda tho 
we thanke God it did not come near us for we 
have a good deale of thatch about our house. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Ncdham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The (jienerall Books of Accompts for last 
month was read and passed Mr. Prickman 
brought in his Accompt of the Warehouse which 
was passed and also his Accompt of Charges 
Generali as followeth : 


Pkickman. Dr . 


Pek Contra. Cr . 


Augt. — Kb. As. G. 

31 By Charges Genii. .. 83 12 7 
By Reparations 3 7 3 

By Servants Wages. . 119 16 13 
By Charges Dyett . . 64 16 0 


272 2 3 

By Ballance . . 132 4 16 


404 6 19 404 6 19 


Rs. Ah. G. 

last 

.. 104 0 19 
..300 0 0 


This morning early a Generali was drawn up 
and now approved and sent forward to his Wor- 
ship &ca. in Hugly : . Nedham 

Ri : Trenchfeilo 
Jonathan Prickman 

Came letters from the Worshipfull Matthias 
Vicent &ca. in hugly and also from Mr. Edward 
Littleton &ca. in Cassumbazar with Rups. 6000 : 
Accompt the Honorable Company in Charge of 
Samuel Pine and one pion on their Factory 
Budgera. 
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A Kenerall ^ent letters to Cassumbazar by Samuell Pine 

neat to Cas- advising of the receipt of the mony sent by him. 
sumbazar. 29 A Generali was drawn up aproved and sent 
to the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. in 
hiigly : 


AccoMrr Currant Hugly. Dr, 
Hs. As. G. 

31 To Musters Over- 
charged in our 
Diary last may 1 0 0 
ToBallance .. 71244 7 3 


71245 7 3 


Pek Contra. Cr, 

Sepr. — Rs. As. G. 

1 By Ballance last 

month . . 66246 7 3 

21 By Cash from Cas- 

sumbazar . . 6000 0 0 


71246 7 3 


20 Many Consultation daies this month has 
passed without notice herein nothing of moment 
offering in them : 

Fy; Nbdham 
R \ : Trenchfkild 
Jonathan Prickman 


Cash. Dr. 

Sepr. — Rs. As. 

1 To Ballance last 

month . . 2490 2| 

21 To Acot. Currt. reed, 
from Cassum- 
bazar .. .. 6000 0 

31 To Accot. Intrest 
rood, of Mer- 
chants &ca.. on 
1200 Rups . . 15 0 


7605 2^ 


Per Contra. Cr. 

Sepr.^ Rs. As. 

3 By Gunishamdas . . 500 0 

6 By Accompt presents 
viztt : 

1 Tryongle 
glasse : 2} 

I box with 
Shapes : 2 

4 8 

13 By Symbonaut . . 200 0 

By Gunishamdas . . 600 0 

23 By Jonathan Prick- 

man . . 300 0 


1504 8 

30 By Ballance . . 6000 10} 


7506 2} 


Fytche Nedham 


1918.J 77/e 


Munday. 


Accompt 
C^ash passed. 


Received 
letters from 
Hugly. 


Wednesday. 


The Vaqueell 
ordered to 
goe to Poro 
nia to pro- 
cure tho 
wood &ca. 
enordered. 


1000: Rups. 
delivered to 
the VaqueeU. 
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Maulda October 1(580 : 

At a Consultation 
Present 

4 Mr. Fytche Nedhain ( -heife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfcild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickinan 

The Accompt of Cash being perused was 
passed the remaines being found to be Rups. 
6000: 10: J: which w^as al the matter of Con- 
sultation that this day offered : 

Fytciik Nedham 
Ri: Trenchfeili) 
Jonathan Priokman 

5 Came letters from Hugly and an abstract of 
a Fort Generali dated August the 12 : 1680. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

6 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trcnchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Haveing lately had letters from our Goniaus- 
tas att Poronia advizeing that they had bought 
yett but 200 : timbers (which alsoe wee beleeve 
to be very dearc) and they haveing given us 
soe little and soe blind an Accompt of the Salt 
petre business in those parts about which wee 
had soe fully ordered them that now' it is 
thought fitt and agreed to Employ our Vaqueell 
in that business for that wee understand there 
is little to be done but by the Nabob Spinyard 
Caun that wee have at present not much busi- 
ness for him here but what our other Servant.s 
will be able to doe all, our petty Governours 
being now at one with us therefore haveing first 
largely Instructed him about takeing an Accompt 
of the Salt petre made in those parts and to 
bring a patteme of it to send home this yeare 
and to buy what wood more wee shall want for 
building our Factory for Compleating of which 
wee have Delivered to him Rups. 1000: (for 
which he is to be accomptable) and 2 : yards 
ordinary broadcloth to be given the Nabobs 
Duan to make his entrance into our busines 
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Lead Soiild. 


Wrote to 
Hiigly. 


Received a 
Generali and 
a Invoyce of 
8: Chests 
Silver. 


Prized goods 
and wrote to 
Rajamaull. 


when arivea there ordring him alsoe that if hce 
found Phahlaud and Rainhudder any wayes to 
have abused our trust put in them then to seeze 
theire papers and send hither with Phalaud to 
be examined here but otherwise if he found 
they could be assisting to him to keep one or 
botli of them witli him till our busines be 
finished which hope will be in few dayes to our 
Content : 

Agreed with and sould to Permanund Saw 
Lead 40 : mds. 20 : Seers at 8 : rs. 2 : a. Per 
Md: Hugly weight: Fytchk Nedham 

Ri: Trenchfeilt) 

rJONATHAN PrTCKMAN 

6 Prized white cloth as Mulmulls and Seer- 
bunds ; 

7 A letter of large advice being drawn up read 
and approved was this day sent forward to 
Kugly : 

S Prized Mulmulls and Reyns from Monerams 
weavers. 

5) Prized goods, and in the evening vizited our 
Fousdar. 

10 Prized Tangeebs and Mulmulls from Crepolls 
weavers and in the evening late wee sent the 
present to the Fousdar agreed to bo given him 
last month : 

14th: l«5th: and 16th : prized Tangeebs and 
Mulmulls from Gunneshamdas : 

17 At night came letters from his Worship &ca. 
in Hugly with Invoyce of 8 : Chests vSilver on 
the way hither amounting to with Charges Rups. 
62906: 14a: but wee doubt twill not at all 
suply our wants because here is noe Merchants 
to buy it or any part thereof, for which reason 
wee shall not be able to give out new Bergunny 
soe soone as wee desired and are now ordered 
w'hich will hinder us much Causing the loss of 
many of our beat weavers to the Duch ftca. 
they dayly endeavour to gett as wee have often 
advized, and besides the best and cheapest 
thred will be bought up the Duch haveing given 
out upwards 60000: Rups. already on white 
Cloth. 

1 8 Prized goods from Gunneshamdas alsoe wrote 
to our Rajamaull Vaqueell to try if Could, find 
any Merchant that would buy any of our silver 
that is Comeing and send them to us. 
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19 

20 


Received 
letters from 
Rajamaull. 


21 

22 

Received a 23 
generall from 
Hugly. 


24 

25 


Bookes of 
Accompts 
passed. 


Jonathan 
Sepr. — 

1 To Remaines 
month.. 
26 To Cash . . 


A generall 
sent to 
Hugly. 


Prized goods from Gunncshamdas and Cre- 
polls weavers. 

Prized goods from Grepoll in the morning and 
afterwards came foule weather which was to 
dark to prize fine goods in. 

Came news from our Rajamaull Vaqueell that 
noe Merchants would come hither to buy Silver 
without which att that distance they cannot 
well be dealt with. 

Foule weather. 

Prized goods from Moneraras weavers. 

Prized Dos. goods. By a Cassambuzar peon 
Came the Hugly generall sent by the treasure 
boates who informed us that the sayd bpates 
were stoped in the way and that a peon was 
gone to Cassambuzar being near there to Com- 
plaine and Cleare them. 

Prized fine white and Coloured goods from 
(^repolls weavers. 

Prized Coloured goods from Ditto. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Cerierall bookes of Accompts being 
brought up to this time were Read and passed 
and alsoe the Accompt of the warehouse. 

The accompt of Charges (Jenerall was Read 
and passed as followeth : 


Pbjckman. Dr, 


Peb Contba. Cr. 


Rs. As. G. Sepr.— Rs. As. G. 

last 

. . 132 4 0 30 By Cheurges Genii. . . 48 12 0 
. . 300 0 0 By Servants wages . . 128 0 0 
By Charges Dyett . . 60 0 8 


239 12 8 

By Remaines . . 192 7 12 


432 4 0 


432 4 0 


A Generall Letter being now drawn up was 
Read and aproved and ordered to be sent for- 
ward Imediately to Hugly advizeing hisWor- 
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ship &ca. the difficulty wee shall find to sell the 
silver that is comeing and the great inconveni- 
ency wee shall suffer thereby for want of ready 
mony to give our weavers on new Burgunny for 
next yeare most of theire hands being now 
empty and the Duch dayly practiseing and use- 
ing theire utmost Tndeavours to gett them from 
us &ca. wherefore wee doe not yet take our 
remaines of any body nor shall not till have 
mony to give out again but order them to buy 
thred with it and what more can procure which 
may be a meaiies to hinder them goeing to the 
Duch or Pitan Merchants for some time tho tis 


shure they cannot Subsist and lye Idle long, 
therefore tis hoped a speedy suply will be 


ordered us : 


PvTCHK Nbdham 


Rt: Tbenchfkild 


Jonathan Prtckman 


Saltpetre 26 
boates 
passed Raja- 
inaull. 


Bullion ar- 27 
rived. 


Sould Quick- 
silver. 

28 


Prized Coloured goods from CVepoll. (llame 
letters from our Rajamaull Vaqucell advizeing 
that the Honorable Companys petre boates from 
Pattana passed that place the 22: Curt: in 
theire way to Hugly soe hope they may gett 
there in time. 

At night arrived the boat with 8: Chests 
Bullion qt : 26 : Ingotts in Charge of 4 : peons 
which was housed the same hower. 

Sould Goopeenaut 20: Seers Quicksilver at 
3rs : 13as : Per Seer ready mony. 

Prized Sundry goods from Monerams weavers. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Haveing news from our Taggadgeers at Sha- 
bazpore and those parts that those goods wee 
gave out for our selves to the weavers are ready 
to prize wee pitched on Richard Trenchfeild to 
goe thither who can now best bo spared (tho 
none well for our assistance is but very small 
and Considering the indisposition of body wee 
have had in this place) but Gunneshamdas a 
Merchant of this place and others with whome 
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Sent Benar- 
sodas to 
Shabazpore. 


wee deale heareing wee intend to send an Eng- 
lishman thither to prize goods desired us by 
noe means to doe it but next yeare when had 
more time to dally with them for by report of 
all (and our owne experience wlien there) they 
are mighty stiff rogues to deale with and they 
haveing grciit quantities of our cloth there to 
prize which the weavers refuse to doe till ours 
is done therefore to avoyd charge and exceed- 
ing trouble and the danger of not haveing ours 
nor the Merchants goods there prized this yeare 
to goe home being very late in the yeare it was 
thought fitt and agreed to deliver those con- 
cerns of ours in those parts to Benarsedas to 
prize which may make the goods be Cheaper 
and come in better time wherefore wee have 
now delivered to him all the weavers and Dc- 
lolls noates taken there and he is to give us a 
true and Caithfull Accompt of all. Wee have 
likewise privately ordered our Delolls there to 
bring us a true accompt that wee may not be 
deceived promiseing them new Burgunn y : 

Fytche Nkdham 

Ri: Trknchfeild 

»1 0 NATHAN PrTCKM AN 


Received a 30 At night Came letters from Hugly with a 
Generali Coppv of a Fort St. George Invovce for our 

from Hugly. Imetotion: 


Accompt Currant Hugly. Dr , Per Contra. Cr . 

Sept.— Rs. Ab. G. Sept.— Rs. As. G. 

31 To Ballanoe . . 134161 6 3 I By Ballance last 

month .. 71244 7 3 

27 By Bullion . . 62686 6 0 

By Charges Mer- 
chandize . . 220 8 0 


134161 6 3 


31 Divers Consultation dayes this month has 
passed nothing offering of a sett Consultation : 

Fytohb Nedham 
B i: Tbbnohfeild 
Jonathan Pbickman 
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Cash. Dr . 

Sepr. — Rs. As. 

1 To Ballance last 

month . .. 6000 10} 

6 To Lead for 40 mds : 

^ Seer: at 8rs: 

2a8 : Per maund 330 1 1 
27 Quicksilver 20 Seer at 

3rs: 13a: Per Seer 76 4 


6407 9} 


Per Contra. Or . 

Sepr. — Rs. As. 

6 By Hurry Chum Va- 

queell act. wood 1000 0 
By Jonathan Prick- 
man for Cureing 
goods &ca. . . 500 0 

16 By Jonathan Prick- 
man to defray 
charges Generali 300 0 
By Do. for eureing 

goods . . 200 0 

21 By Fytche Nedham 
Accompt Sallary 
from the 25 March 
to the 29: past . . 90 1} 

By Ri : Trenchfeild on 
Do. Acco : from 
31 : October to 
the 29 : Septem- 
ber last 90 7} 

By Jonathan Prick- 
man Do. Accompt 
from the 25 March 
to the 29 : Sept : 44 7 

27 By Gunneshamdas on 
Tanjeebs and Mul- 
mulls bought . . 1000 0 
31 By Seerbunds 90 : ps ; 

bought . . 159 3 


3384 3i 

By Ballance . . 3023 5| 


6407 9i 


Fytchk Nedham 

Maulda November 1680 : 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Thirsday. Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prichman 

Presented Haveing advice from Bajetpore that Sucke- 

Suokdevo deveray Govemour of the parts there aboutes 

hindred our busines and denied to let our goods 
pass his Country on our Dustick whereby and a 
letter from him to us his wants were understood 
therefore it was agreed to send him 1 yard 
Scarlet and 1 yard Broadcloth ordinary green to 
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Merchants 
came to buy 
our silver 
but came to 
no agree- 
ment. 


Aceompt of 
Cash passed. 


Writ to 
Hugly. 


Our Crowry 
forbid the 
washers and 
Nurdaos to 
take our 
Cloth. 


Writ to Cas- 
sumbazar 
about our 
Crowry, 


Saturday. 


Presented 
Mera Siad 
Beage. 


secure his friendship to us for that he is reported 
to be a great theefe who elce possibly after he 
has let our boate goe may send people to rob 
them &ca. 

Calling to minde the great want we have of 
mony to be giveing out on new Burgunny the 
Merchants and Shroffs were called to try if 
could agree for any of the Silver Ingotts now 
by us before nrhome essaies were made but 
could come to no agreement for that they made 
the Essaies differ very much from our Invoyce 
soe could come to no agreement nevertheless 
they desired to tr^*^ againe another day to which 
time it is referred. The Aceompt of Cash for 
last month being perused was passed and tlie 
remaiiics being Hups ; 3023 : : 

Fvtchk Nisdiiam 
Hi; Trenchfeiij) 
Jonathan Prickman 

5 Prized White Goods. 

0 Do. 

8 Sent letters to the Worshipfiill Matthias Vin- 
cent &ca. Councell and j)rizcd Coloured and 
White Goods. 

A great Stir was this day at both our 
Governours betwixt them and our Washers 
hailing them for Curing our goods and forbiding 
them medling with any more &ca. but that 
blast we sooue calmed by sending Merasied 
beage with our Vaqucll to those Hungry Dogs. 

9 Clement Du Jarden and Diidly Pearce arrived 
here from Cassumbazar. 

10 Sent lettt?rs to Cassumbazar about our 
troubles from our Crowry of forbiding us give- 
ing out Burgunny and the people taking any of 
us and taking notes of them to that Purpose. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

13 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Merasirard beage one of Mahometts Race 
having been our good friend on divers occasions 
helping to Clear our busineses with our Gover- 
nours being a noted man for his understanding 
and continuall Imployment here night and day 
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to Mittigae and keepc peace on all sides (elce 
tis thought impossible Maulda or theses Gover- 
noiirs could not long remaine) wherefore to 
keep such a friend ready on all occasions it is 
agreed and thought necessary to present him 
with the following things viztt. i yard scarlet 
J.J yard Fine Green 1 knife tipt and wreathed 
and also the Droga of the Cacherry 1 : yard 
Ordinary red cloth and I pair Sissers ; 

Fy: Nbdham 
R i: Thenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

Theives 14 At Night news was brought us from the fous- 
abouttowne. should looke to our selves for that 

many people was seen in a wood armed not far 
from the towne suspected to be theives which 
made us prepare accordingly. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Munday. 1*^ Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trcrichfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

(•ailing to mindc that what mony was given 
out on Rurgunny to Severall in May and to the 
16th June past their was no intrest or Dustorc 
taken on Rups. 27558 : according to the Wor- 
shipfull Agents late Orders be'cause the people 
would not by noe ineaiios (not understanding 
it) alow those Tm])osts ordered to be taken but 
now proposing and urging the same we have in 
a manner forced them to concent to pay the 
same tho. most of their goods are prized pro- 
mising to remember them if they doc our busi- 
nes well another time with Avhich they seeme 
contented tho. tniely We thinke they have hard 
measure as the goods are Prized and ought to 
have some consideration wherefore and for their 
further Tneouragement and fastning them to us 
when their goods are well prized we thinke fitt 
to give them or some of them a Seerpaw of a 
Shaull a peece or such like. 

The Generali books of Accompts being 
perused was passed the Warehouse Accompt 
also passed and also the Accompt of Charges 
Generali for last month as followeth Viztt : 


Agreed to 
take the 
Dusture of 
the Mer- 
chants &ca. 
for the mony 
paid them 
from May to 
the 16th 
June. 


Bookes of 
Accompts 
&ca. passed. 
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Jonathan Pkiceman. Dr . 

Octr. — Rs. A. P. 

1 To Remaines last 

month . . 195 U 0 

15 To Cash .. .. JOO 0 0 


492 0 0 


Per Contra. Cr . 

Octr. — Rs. A. P. 

*11 By Charges Gk3nerall 92 2 0 
By Servants Wages 139 3 0 
By Charges Dyett . . (U 2 3 


292 7 3 

By Ballance . . 199 8 9 


492 0 0 


Fytche Nedham 
Rt: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

IG Clement Du Jardon and Diidly Pearce went 
hence for hiigly. 

18 Came letters from hugly. 

19 At Night Mr. Robert fJttleton came hither 
by boate. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Wednesday. 24 Mr. Fytchc Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Tienchfeild 
Mr. .fonathan Prickman 


Agreed to Having found cause in this place by the dayly 

present the Jbroubles we have had from our Crowry and 

Peerzadda. Fousdar on every litle trick they can finde and 

Catch as to make and imploy friends to doe our 
busiiies with them sometimes and not be dayly 
and howerly arguing it our selves this day wc 
went to See peerzadda who is Jagerdar or Mel- 
lick of Shaupore and other townes thereabouts 
where we have a quantity of good White Cloth 
made and for that he has the report of an In- 
genious Young man and for his holynes is 
highly esteem^ here therefore to make him our 
friend as the way of this Country is it is 
thought htt to prevent (sic) him as followeth 1| 
yard Ordinary Red and | yard Ordinary Green 
1 knife and I paire Sissers : 

Fy : Nedham 
R i: Trenohfeild 


25 


Mr. Robert Littleton went hence for Hugly. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


Saturday at 
Night. 


Agreed with 
Peerma- 
nundsaw for 
the Silver. 


A boate of 
goods sent to 
hugly. 


Sent a boate 
with goods 
to hngly. 


27 Mr. Fytche Nedhain Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Peerrnauuiidsaw being called at last we came 
to an agreement with him for all the Silver 
Tngotts in our house being 26 : at 209 Rups : 
1 2a: good peet of 10: Mass for each 240: Sic- 
caes weight the Silver to be made equall with 
Rialls J- according to which Accompt is to be 
made allowing Rialls to burne 6: Ruttees 2: 
Chaiile in 1 Sicca Rupee weight to make it fine 
Silver the Essayes or Chasneos of each Ingott 
are to be made here but if we doe not agree 
aboiite them they are forthwith to be sent to 
the Mint of Hajamaull and as they shall there 
come better or worse we are on both sides 
obliged to stand to the rnony Rups. 5000 : is to 
be paid Munday next and the rest all within 
25 : dales by degrees from this day : 

Fy : Nedham 
Rr: Tkenchfetld 
Jonathan Prickman 

28 At Night dispeeded a boate qt. 20 Chests 
coloured goods with Generali Advices to hugly. 

29 This Morning sent letters to his worship &ca. 
Dated the 27th witli our Diary for last month. 

At Night dispeeded a boate with 17 Chests 
Coloured Goods with Generali advices thereon 
to Hugly. 

Accompt Currant is as Per last month : 

Fytche Nkdham 
Ri : Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 
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Cash. 



Dr. 

Per Contra. 


Cr. 

Novr. — 


Ra. 

As. 

Novr. — 

Rs. 

As. 

1 To Ballance 

last 



0 By Jona: Prickman.. 

500 

0 

month.. 

, . 

3023 


8 By Charconnaes 181 . . 

440 

H 

8 To Quicksilver 

10: 



10 By Crepoll . . 

303 

7 

Seer at 3r: 13a: 

38 

2 

1 2 By Charconnaes 39 . . 

93 

H 

15 To Acco. Interest 

for 



By Orungshies Ps. 3 . . 

11 

8 

what reed. 

on 



13 By Rarityes for 60 



27558 paid Bur- 



Sissers . . 

12 

0 

gunny from 

the 



By Orungshies Ps. 20 

106 

14 

first May to 

the 



16 By Seersiiccaes Ps. 15 

97 

8 

16th June 

at 



By Orungshies 35 

144 

14 

ir: 4a:.. 

. . 

344 

n 

27 By Cunjemiinsaw Prin- 



24 To Lead 2rad : 5 at 8 

17 

0 

cipal! . . 

1000 

0 

30 To Quicksilver 20Sr : 



By Accompt Intrest 1 : 



3r: i3a: 

. . 

76 

4 

mouth to Do. 

10 

0 


29 By Charconnaes Ps. 42 

99 

12 

By Seerbunds 30 

46 

15 

By Reyngs 4 

20 

0 

By Orungshies 

22 

8 

By Weavers Tangeebs 

630 

0 


3438 

15 

30 By Ballance 

60 

4 

3490 34 

3400 

3 


Fy: Nbdham 

Factory Malda Diary mo, December 1680. 

Records » 

Maldah 1. At a Consultation 

Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedhani Cheif 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Accot. of Cash being perused and ex- 
amined was passed the remaines being found to 
be Rups. 60 ; 4|a : the end last month. 

Haveing divers times attempted and used 
our utmost endeavours to buy the ps : of ground 
pitched upon by the Worshipfull Matthias Vin- 
cent when here (upon good termes) in Vaine, 
at length Rajaray Chowdry invited us to goe 
and see a peice of his land lying on the other 
side the River about 2 little miles distant from 
Malda which we liked and after many Consults 
and treaties we Came to an agreement with him, 
and this da 3 ' our papers for the said ground 
bought of Rajaray Chowdry at Muedumpore 
was finished haveing the Co 74 zees Chops and 


Accot. of 
C/Ush passed. 


Agreed for 
ground to 
build a Fac- 
tory on. 
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Paid for the 
ground. 


Deld. Raja- 
ray money 
for Brick and 
Stone. 


Troubled by 
our Gover- 
nors. 


Congoyes and diverrs other witnesses to them, 
it is the highest land thereabouts and lyeth 
pleasantly and Conveniently by the river side 
which runs there almost duo south the extent 
of our ground by the river is eight Begaes and 
into the landward seaven Begaes (which makes 
the whole a long Square) each Begae qts eighty 
large Coveds of Nine Nailes of an English Yard, 
it is Judged very Convenient to take soe much 
ground or more if might have been had that too 
many of the Natives thatched houses doth not 
Choake us nor endanger the Honble. Compas. 
factory (ordered to be built) by fire &:ca: by 
which meanes in other their residences sad 
effect has been produced. 

For the abovesaid Ground Rajaray is now 
paid 300 Rups.not but that the ground is really 
worth more then double that Summe but be- 
cause at this time he is in great want of money 
to pay the Kings Offi(;er his Yearly Bent and 
in Danger if it be not paid and for that he is in 
hopes that by our Coming his village may in 
time become a Citty as it is not unlikely for 
it Stands exceeding well in the middle of divers 
great townes of trade where are many great and 
grevious imposts put on the people and their 
goods (which is not in this place) which noe 
doubt will invite many to be our Neighbours, 
he has given us a writing alsoe that he will not 
any waies Molest our Weavers, Picars, Delols, 
Washers, Cundegurs, Nurdyes &ca. to force or 
other waies to take any Dustore or other Cus- 
tome of them whatsoever Save the rent for their 
houses and lands which is a priviledge wee have 
not any where else, we have this day alsoe deli- 
vered him Rups : 300 to bring us bricks thither 
hee is onely to be allowed the Charges bringing 
them from Gower in time of the Baines by 
water which is not far off then and the bricks 
he gives us for nothing and stone alsoe he pro- 
mises at that Rate what shall have Occation 
for which hope will make our Building much 
the cheaper : Fy tche Nedham 

day Richd. Ihrenohfeild 

3 Sorted and packed Goods. 

4 Sorted and packed goods Wee find our 
Governors Constant to their ill Natures being 
ready to give ns trouble on aU Occationa and 
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Goods sect 
to hugly. 

Reed, lettrs. 
from hngly. 
Goods sent. 

Letters sent 
to hugly 
with In- 
voyces of 
goods. 


Letters sent 
to hugly 
with the 
goods. 


Diary &ca. 
sent to hugly 
by Mr. Prick- 


for want of other, dayly imprisons and hinders 
our Washers Oundigurs Nurdies &;ca. upon 
weake pretences for which Cause our Vaquel is 
forced howerly to goe to one petty Durbar or 
other to release them. 

6 Sorted and packed (loods. 

7 Ditto. 

8 Ditto. 

9 Dispeeded hence one boat with 13 chests of 
goods and advice thereof to Hugly. 

10 Came letters from his Worship &ca. in Hugly. 

11 Dispeeded one boat qts 12 chests, 7 Bailes 
and 5 bags with advice thereof to Hugly. 

12 A Generali Letter being drawn up Last night 
and now read and approved was sent forwards 
to Hugly with an Invoice dated the 10th Cur- 
rant of 67 chests of goods amounting to with 
charges Rups. 46510. 

1 5 A Generali being drawn up read and approved 
was sent forward to his Worship &ca. Councell 
ill Hugly with Invoice of the last of our this 
yeares goods Inclosed qts 24 Parcells amounts 
to together with charges Rups. 9023 : 10 : 6 
and advised alsoe of our Want of Cash to begin 
our Dadirie for next ycare our Weavers 
now lying Still. 

19 Mr. Prickman went hence for Hugly accord* 
ing to his Worship ftca. Councells order and 
with him sent our Diary and charges Generali 
to the last November. 

Came letters from his Worship &ca. Councell 
.it Hugly . Pytche Nedham 

Richd. Trenchfeild 


At a (consultation 


Present 

Monday. 20 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Rich. Trenchfeild 


The books of 

Accots. 

passed. 


The (jrenerall Bookes of Accounts being 
brought up to this time was perused and passed : 

Fytohe Nedham 
Richard Trenchfeild 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

Tuesday. 29 Mr. Fytche Nedham Choif 

Mr. Richard Trenohfeild 


Agreed for Persaud Moode being called we Came to an 

Cossas. agreement with him for Orrua Oossas 20 Guz : 

long and 1 broad on 2 patterncs which were 
valued the one at lOr. 12a. and the other at 
8r. 12a. which pattemes arc onely to guide our 
Judgements at prizing his goods to allow or 
Cut off according as the goods Shall be bettor 
or worse then his Musters therefore on these 
tcrmes we have delivered him Rups. 6400 for 
200 ps. of 12 rs : per ps. and 400 ps. of 10 rs : 
per ps. Somewhat thinner then the Musters 
which arc to be brought in and prized within 
3 mos. and all remaines paid in : 

Fytche Nedham 
Richard Trcnchfeild 


Letters aent «)0 A Generali was drawn up Signed and sent 
to Hugly. forwards to the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent 

&ca. its Contents being cheifly to desire a Sup- 
ply of money to be givcing out on Putton for 
white cloth and Coloured goods before the Dutch 
gett all our Weavers from us &ca: 


Huoly Account Currant. Dr, Per Contra. Or , 


Oecr. — Rs. As. Deer. — 

10 To Sundry Aocots. 46610 0 1 By Ballance 

15 To Sund^ Accots. 9023 10) mo. . . 

31 To Ballance . . 78617 10| 


Rs. As. 
last 

.. 134151 5 ) 


134161 5 ) 


Fytche Nedham 
Richd. Trenchfeild 
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Cash. 


Dr. 

Pkr Contra. 

■ ■ 

Cr. 

Deer. — 

Rs. 

As. 

Deer. — 

Rs. 

As. 

1 To Ballance last mo. 

60 


1 By Accot. Building 



To Paranaut at Intst : 



for 66 Begaes of 



at Ir. Per Ct. . . 

1610 

0 

ground for a fac- 



3 To Permanundsaw . . 

1276 

0 

tory . . 

300 

0 

9 To Do: 

700 

0 

By Rajaray Chowdry 



14 To Quicksilver 10 rs: 



on brick and 



at 3r. 13a. Per Sr. 

38 

2 

stone . . 

300 

0 

16 To Permanundsaw . . 

1460 

0 

3 By Jonathan Prick- 



20 To Do. 

1300 

0 

man . . 

500 

0 

23 To Do. 

3600 

0 

10 By Erendeea 400 ps. 



26 To Do 

3000 

0 

at 7r. 10a. Per 



28 To Acot. Interest on • 



Corge . . 

168 

8 

6400 rs. dadine at 



By Household Neces- 



Per Cent. 

80 

0 

saries Vizt: — 




1 Chandeny 31 4 

2 Canats & 

1 privy 51 lOJ 

1 Gurry & 

dish to it 17 4 

2 Brass 

Candle- 
sticks ..2 1 

102 3| 

16 By Saltpeter 5 bags 
qts 2 mds at 81 

* Siccas the Seer 

at Ir. la. Per md. 10 10 
By Rarities 4 knifes 

brought 3 0 

By Jonathan Prick 

man . . 300 0 

28 By Persaud Moode 

on Orrua Cossas 6400 0 

By Cattle for 1 large 

gray horse . . 324 0 

By do. for 1 do. Rus- 
set Gray 243 12 

8636 li 

By Ballanec . . 4377 
13013 13013 6i 

Fytohe Nedham 

Maida Diary fno, January 1680-1. 

At a Consultation 
day Present 

3 Mr. Fytohe Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Biohard Trenchfeild 

Accot. of Accot. of Gash was perused and passed 

Oadi passed. the remaines being found to be at the end of 
last month Rups. 4377 : 5^ a. 
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Agreed to 
take up mo : 
at Interest. 


Agreed with 

diverse 

weavers. 


Bought a 
budgero. 


Generali 

books 

passed. 


Haveing been daily a long time supplicated 
by our Weavers for Dadine their hands being 
empty and Gunneshamdass a Merchant of this 
place olTering to furnish us with Rups. 17900 : 
good peet and now being a good time to give 
out Dadine on all our Sorts of goods as well as 
to keep our Weavers from goeing 'from us 
therefore it is resolved and agreed to take the 
same to lye at Interest (till shall be Supplyed) 
at 1 r. 2 a. Per Cent Per month and it is farther 
agreed to take up what more can be here pro- 
cured that our Investment be not soe backward 
as last yeare we being very ambitious as well 
to doe our utmost for our Honble. Masters pro- 
flit as to shew what quantities of goods this 
place will afford. 

Many Weavers and picars being called we 
Came to an agreement for divers sorts of goods 
on Musters as follow: Vizt. Seerbunds 500 ps. 
40 CO : long and 1 broad at 1 J rs. Per ps. Elat- 
chaes 301 ps. to be 30 co : long and 2 broad at 
9 rs : Seersuckers 147 ps. do : length and breadth 
at 8 rs. Per ps. Chandenyes 72 ps. do : length 
and breadth at 6 rs. Per ps. Sooseys 35 ps. do : 
length and breadth at 5r. Per ps. Nehallewars 
290 ps. at 4 r. 8 a. to be 36 co : long and 2 broad 
Tangeebs 119 ps. fine to be 40 co : long and 2 
broad Mullmulls 547 ps. fine do: length and 
breadth and Reyngs 117 ps. do : length and 
breadth, these are all to be brought in and 
prized in 3 months time &ca. as at large in 
their perticuler Notes given in Bengali writing 
in a Booke for that purpose. 

The Dutch Cheif of this place haveing made 
a handsome Strong Budgero here and being at 
that time called hence to live at Cassambazar 
was Content to part with it wherefore it was 
thought good and agreed to buy it for the use 
of the Honble. Company in this factory it being 
cheap and to forbid our people at Poronia buy 
ing wood to make one as formerly was ordered. 

The Generali bookes of Accots. for last month 
kept by Richd; Prickman was perused and 

• Pytche Nedham 

Richd. Trenchfeil'd 


4 Our Fouzdar sent to us to buy 9^ yd : fine, 
green cloth haveing earnest Occation for it to 
finish his Saddle, which was Sent him. 
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day 

Wednesday. 5 


At a Consultation 
-Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham 
Mr. Bichd. Trenchfeild 


Agreed for 
Sevll.. goods. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


Agreed for 
go^s. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


4 


Haveing made a Beginning in our Dadine the 
3d : Tfistant the Weavers now hearing of ^ it 
round about begin dayly to flock to us with 
Some of whome this day we agreed for the fol- 
lowing ^goods on Musters as the 3d: Currant 
Vizt: 20 ps. Nehallewars 36 co: long and 2 
broad Charconnaes 500 ps. 30 oo : long and 2 
broad Seersuckers 21 ps. 30 co: long and 2 
broad Elatchaes 30 ps. 30 co : long and 2 broad 
Tanjeebs 1 0 ps. and Mullmiills 10 ps. Continued 
the 6th day. 

6 This day we farther agreed with the Weavers 
on the forementioned termes for the following 
goods Vizt : Nehallewars 280 ps. 36 co : long 
and 2 broad Charconnaes 140 ps. at 42 rs : per 
ps. 30 co ; long and 2 broad. Seersuckers 90 ps. 
do : long and broad Chandenyes 452 ps. do : 
long and broad Sooseys 290 ps. do : long and 
broad at 15 rs : Per ps. Elatchaes 270 ps. do : 
long and broad at 9 rs : Per ps. Reyngs 10 ps. 
40 co : long and 2 broad at 7 rs : Per ps. Tan- 
jeebs 37 ps. fine, Mullmulls 347 ps. fine Conti- 
nued the 7th day. 

7 This day we alsoe agreed with more Weavers 
on the former termes for the following goods 
Vizt. Reyngs 20 ps. at 7 rs : Per ps. Tanjeebs 
38 ps, and Mullmulls 20 ps. Wee likewise agreed 
with Gunneshamdass for 500 Tanjeebs of 12 rs : 
Per ps. and 500 ps. Mullmulls of 12 rs : Per ps. 
and Orrua Cossas 1000 ps. thin and fine of 10 rs : 
Per ps. these are alsoe to be prized by Musters 
and he is to be allowed or abated as his good.s 
Shall Come out better or worse as more at large 
in his agreement written in our booke for that 
use. Continued the 8th day . 

8 This day alsoe we agreed with divers Weavers 
for the following goods Vizt. Nehallewars 70 ps. 
Charconnaes 20 ps. Seersuckers 20 ps. Chande- 
nyes 10 ps. Elatchaes 44 ps. Reyngs 50 ps. 
Tanjeebs 160 ps. and Mullmulls 270 ps. Perma- 
nundsaw and we haveing tryed divers Essayes 
of our Silver here in vaine they not Comeing 
our right it is now agreed and thought fit to 
send essayes of each Ingot to Rajamaul to the 
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Aneed that 
Bi: Trench- 
feild should 
go with es- 
says to Raja- 
maul. 


That Mr. 
Nedham 
proceed in 
giveing out 
dadine. 


Mr. Trenoh- 
feild went to 
Rajamaul. 


Lead sold. 

Agreed for 
goods. 


mint and that Mr. Trenchfeild goe alsoe to See 
them done and retume spedily keeping himself 
as close as possible while he stayes that the 
Durbar people be not troublesome to him and • 
that they should not know of his being there 
least it should be ill taken that he visitts them 
not, which otherwise might prove expensive. 

It is farther agreed that Mr. Nedham proceed 
in giveing out what Dadine he Gan it being a 
good time besides the advantage we shall Jiave 
in keeping the best of those Weavers that 
wrought for us before frojn the Dutch "&ca. 
Herderam Tewaire a Merchant of this place 
haveing promised to lend us 50 or 20000 Rupees 
this day brought in 15500 Rups : peet to lye at 
Interest till repayed at Ir. 2 a. Per Cent Per 
Mo: which we readily accepted knowing that 
tis for our Honble. Masters Proffit for otherwise 
we should loose the Oportunity of haveing twc» 
Dadines this yeare and that it is cheaper then 
Generally we have it at Cassumbazar. It is 
alsoe further Concluded that Jeamshire Beage 
our Crowry be presented somewhat to Stop his 
mouth that he may Ceaze to Molest our people 
nnd Weavers &ca. pytche Nedham 

Richd : Trenchfeild 

9 Early this morning Mr. Trenchfeild proceeded 
for Rajamaul with a quantity of each Ingot of 
our Silver enough to make essa^ es. 

Came to an agreement with more Weavers 
for the followingfgoods on termes as before Vizt. 
Nehallewars 20 ps. Seersuckers 12 ps. and 
Chandenys 18 ps. 

11 Sould Ijead 45 md: 17^ sr: at 8^ Permd: 
Hugly weight. Sould more to RajC.maul 9 md : 
29 sr : at 9 rs : Per md. 

Agreed with more Weavers on the former 
termes for the following goods Vizt. Nehallewars 
10 ps. Charconnaes 100 ps. Tanjeebs 29 ps. MuH- 
mulls 26 ps. The Cozzee of Rajamaul is here and 
piesses us for a present mightily. This Even- 
ing the said Cozze of his owne accord Sent us a 
phurd or list of what he expected from us which 
is a thing never used by any but they hapned to 
be most such things as the Dutch have (but we ' 
never) whither the Bearer was directed to have 
his Bill accepted. 

12 The Crowry Jeameshire beag havding a long 
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Prosented 
the Crowry. 


Agreed with 
weavors. 


Agreed with 
weavers for 
goods. 


Ri: Trench- 
feild came 
from the 
Mint. 


day 

13 


time troubled our business divers Wayes after 
Severall disputes and fruitless Complaints this 
evening we gott him to Come to our factory 
where all his misactings were understood and 
promises of firme and lasting friendship on both 
Sides for the future and he in order thereunto 
promised to Send us the notes he had taken of 
our I)elols Merchants Picars &;ca. not to have 
to doe with us againe &ca. for which tis thought 
fitt to give him (the thing he soe often trouble 
us for)' a Present as was before agreed on in 
Consultation Vizt 1 : yd Scarlet : 1 : yd ord : 
green cloth 1 very large fine china dish and 19 
other great and small peeces china Ware and 1 
qt Rosewater and to his Vaquel Sudharre Caun 
2 china platters and to the Meirda of his 
Cutcherre ^ yd ord : cloth. 

Agreed with more Weavers for goods of the 
former termes Vizt. Nehallewars 20 ps. Char- 
connaes 120 ps. Reyngs 20 ps. Tanjeebs 36 ps. 
and Mullmulls 36 ps. 


14 


Farther agreed with Weavers on termes as 
the 3d : Currant Vizt Nehallewars 30 ps. Char- 
connaes 90 ps. Seersuckaes 50 ps. Chandenyes 
70 ps. Soozeys 30 ps. Reyngs 147 ps. Tanjeebs 
148 ps. Mullmulls 157 ps. 

Mr. Trenchfeild came from the Mint at Raja- 
maul bringing an Account of the Essayes of all 
our Silver Sold as they were made there before 

mass.rutt.ch. 


him Vizt : 




Ingot No. 56 

better 13 

dwt 

67 


17 


68 


17J 

99 

61 


10 

;? 

62 

>> 

14 

9 * 

63 


13 


64 

»> 

17i 

9'. 

65 



99 

69 


13* 

99 

70 

9J 

14* 

99 

71 

»9 

11 


76 


8* 

99 

76 

)f 

7* 

99 

77 

9f 

16 

9f 

117 

99 

0. 

99 

118 

worse 101 

99 

119 

19 

3 

99 

120 

99 

3* 

99 


bumes 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
• 0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 


2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 
1 
7 
4 
0 
1 


4 

4 

5 
0 
0 
4 
0 
7 
0 
0 
2 
4 
4 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
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Presented 

Allumchund. 


Deld: da- 
dine to 
weavers. 


Dadine 

given. 


Agreed for 
Cossaes with 
Pattunne- 
mull. 


mass. rutt. ch. 


137 

better 

4J dwt: 

burnes. . 0 

5 

4 

138 

worse 

6' .. 

..1 

1 

0 

139 


0 .. 

. ..0 

7 

2 

140 


17 

„ ..1 

6 

0 

145 

;• 

7 .. 

.. .,1 

2 

0 

146 


8 

. . . 1 

0 

4 

147 


4 

.. ...1 

2 

4 

148 

better 

1 „ 

..0 

6 

6 


now besides this there is the ashes and pots 
wherein the Essayes were made to bo washed 
and burned out of which will Come Something 
which must be deducted. 

16 Out of the ashes and potts above mentioned 
being ordered by a Goldsmith here Came out 
as much as qts 2 6hauls to each Ingot which is 
to be deducted for what each Ingot is made to 
burne above. 

17 Allumchund Sekedar of Buttedah Oopolpore 
purgona (wherein our new ground is) and many 
of our Weavers alsoe Oomeing to see us begged 
I J: yds Red cloth Ord: to make him a Saddle 
which was given him. 

18 Agreed with and delivered Weavers Dadine 
on the former terrnes for the following goods 
Vizt Charconnaes 30 ps. Seersuckers 60 ps. 
Elatchaes 20 ps. Reyngs 34 ps. Tanjeebs 106 ps. 
Mullrnulls 60 ps 

Alsoe we agreed with and delivered Dadine 
to Gungaram and Sambdass Jointly being Picars 
of this place for the following goods Vizt Tan- 
geebs 100 ps. and Mullrnulls 150 ps. they are 
alsoe tyed to put a Certaine Number of threads 
in the Warp of each Sort of cloth as all the 
rest are which hope will make our goods much 
better and evener this yeare then last. 

25 Sent 1 knife haveing before promised it to 
the Man that made our Essayes at the mint. 

Agreed with and delivered Weavers Dadine 
as before on the following goods Vizt Nehalle- 
wars 40 ps. Charconnaes 110 ps. Re^mgs 25 ps. 
Tanjeebs 59 ps. and Mullrnulls 17 ps. 

26 Delivered more to Weavers as follow Vizt 
Charconnaes 160 ps. Chandenyes 8 ps. Sooe&ys 
10 ps. Tanjeebs 45 ps. and Mullrnulls 47 ps. 

27 Came to an agreement with Puttunemull for 
1000 ps. Cossas on 4 Musters to be 40 oo : long 

. and 2 broad to be brought in and prized, in 3| 
mos : from this time. 
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29 Sould this day ^ »eers Quicksilver at 4 rs. 
Per Seer. 

31 Sent a Bill Exchange for 200 Rupees to 
Sukedeeve Vaquel of Rajamaull to pay for the 
wood bought for Uugly factory and alsoe for 
what was Spent to free the Salt peter boats 
when there. 

Aceot. (Currant Huglv is as last mo : 

Fytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenchfeild 


Cash. 


Dr. 

Pbb Contra. 


Cr. 

Janry.— 

Rs> 

As. 

Jan. — 

Rs. 

As. 

I To Ballance last mo. 

4377 


3 By Richd : Trench- 



To Permanatindsaw 

7400 

0* 

feOd .. 

300 

0 

3 To Weavers Tanjeebs 

630 

0 

By Weavers Seer- 



To Gunnesham at 



bunds. . 

876 

0 

Int.at lr.2a.Per 



By boats for 1 large 



Cent . . 

17900 

0 

Budgero 

324 

0 

4 To Permanund 

3850 

0 

By Rosewater for 1 



« To Bitto . . 

1000 

0 

chest . . 

25 

0 

8 To Ditto . . 

1000 

0 

4 By Gunneshamdass 

22440 

12 

ToHerderam Tewar- 



12 By Accot. presents 



ree at Int. at 1 r. 



for 22 ps. china 



2 a. Per Cent .. 

15600 

0 

ware . . 

27 

0 

11 ToHurresaw 

22 

8 

18 By Richd ; Trench- 



To lead 45 md. 171 



feild . . 

500 

0 

at 81 Per md. . . 

374 

13f 

By Gungar am & 



To Ditto 8 md. 29 sr. 



SambdasB 

2700 

0 

at 9 rs. Per md. 

78 

81 

27 By Puttunemull 

10000 

0 

12 To Paranaut at Intst. 



30 By Weavers Tan- 



at Ir. 2a. Per 



jeebs . . 

10094 

0 

Cent . . 

1000 

0 

By do. Mullmulls . . 

15126 

0 

16 To Permanundsaw . . 

8000 

0 

By do. Heyngs 

2961 

0 

18 To Ditto . . 

2755 

0 

By do. Eiatchaes . . 

5956 

0 

20 To Ditto . . 

960 

0 

By do. Seersuckers. . 

3200 

0 

24 To Ditto . . 

7000 

0 

By do. Chandenyes 

3780 

0 

26 To Ditto . . 

4000 

0 

By do. Orungshies . . 

1825 

0 

27 To Ditto for a bill . . 

126 

7 

By do. Charconnaes 

4522 

8 

To Ditto . . 

10000 

0 

By do. Nehallewars 

3510 

0 

29 To Quicksilver 5 sr. 



31 By Rajamaul resi- 



at 4 rs. Per Seer 

20 

0 

dence for wood ft 



31 To Ramkisno and 



charges of our 



Purtemull 

188 

12 

peterboats pas- 



To Accot. Intst. on 



sing, sent the 



86498 Rups. da- 



Vaquel there . . 

200 

0 

dineat IJr.?. Ct. 

1081 





To Paranaut at Intt 




88365 

4 

at Ir. 2a. Per 



By Ballance 

1062 


Cent . . 

1450 

0 




To Permanund 

702 






80417 



89417 



Quicksilver 

sold. 

Mone^ Sent 
to Raja> 
mail]]. 


Fytche Nedham 
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Tuesday. 


Last mos : 
accot: Cash 


Agreed with 
Gunnesham 
for all the 
Compas lead 
atSr. 10 a. 
Per tnd. 


Why lead 
sold well 
here. 


Agreed to 
make SevlL 
thatch con- 
venienoies at 
Mucdum- 
pore. 


Agreed to 
make a ditch 
about our 
new ground. 


Malda Diary mo, February 1680-1. 

At a Consultation 
day Present 

1 Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Richd : Trenchfeild 

The Accot : of Cash for last ino : after Per- 
usall was passed the remaines being Runs : 1052 : 
0{a. 

We alsoc Came to an agreement with Ounnc- 
sham for all the Honble : Compas : lead in our 
factory at 8r; 10a: Per md: to paj" ready 
money good peet of 10 Mass weight. The 
Reason as we arc informed by Merchants that 
our lead is Sold is that none is now Sold at 
Hugly to these parts to Spoyle our Markets bj^ 
which mcanes if Continued we Conceive it pos- 
sible to dispose of more of the Honble : Com- 
panies lead then hitherto has been done and at 
better rates whilst none of those pcttyfoggers 
(our (lomastehs) has any to undersell us or 
forestall our Markets. 

Great part of our wood for our Building 
being Come from Poronia and many labourers 
now at our new ground it is agreed to build 
there for the present Some thatched Conveni- 
ences as well for our Stay there Sometimes as 
other things of absolute necessity and alsoe to 
build a brick place with what speed possible 
where our intended Cookeroome and bakehouse 
Shall Stand, which till the other buildings are 
finished may Serve for a Godowne to Secure 
the Compas : puttun goods from fire good part 
of which God willing we intend to prize and 
Cure there which will Save the (]?hop and other 
charges amounting to above 2 a. Per ps., which 
will be Considerable, though what goods are 
made in and about Malda must for this time 
pay those imposts and for the future we hope 
there being soe many AVeavers on the other side 
the river that Shall have little Occation of im- 
ploying any here they being most Colour Wea- 
vers of which we shall find enough for our tume 
on the other side. 

It is farther thought Necessary and agreed on 
to make a Ditch or trench about our new ground 
of 3 or 4 Coveds wide (except towards the river) 
alsoe to endeavour to Stop up the thorough 
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Agreed with 
weavors for 
goods. 


Tooke up 
money at 
Interest. 


Our Crowry 
went to 
Maxoo- 
davad. 
Agreed for 
goods with 
severall. 


Our Crowry 
arrived from 
Muxoo- 
davad, and 
presented 1 
qrt. Rose- 
water. 

Agreed with 
Cosseram for 
goods. 
Presented 
Sultan yaur 


faire or Way by the River by forcing a way 
round our ground which is Supposed may much 
easier be done now then hereafter which w^ay 
and keeping up the banck of said Ditch will be 
sufficient landmarks hereafter and keep the 
Natives from incroaching on our ground, there 
is alsoe a lowr plat in our land neare the banck 
of the River which is Judged hurtfull to our 
ground as it is by reason of the rainc w'ater 
Standing there and running that way in to the 
River which in time may make a Breach but 
filled up will turne it into the landward which 
is much better, therefore and earth lying neare 
it tis thought Convenient and ordered to be 
filled up the cheapest way possible which is 
Judged about a month hence at the dead time 
of the yeare w^hen poor people have little to doe 
will worke for very little rather then be Idle. 

Divers Weavers being Called we Came to an 
agreement with them for the following goods 
on Dadinc on the said termes as the 3d past 
mo ; Vizt. 4 peeces Elatchaes 7 ps. Reyngs 30 
ps. Tanjeebs and 40 ps. Mulimulls. 

Cunjemunsaw brought in 6200 Rupees : to 
lye at Interest in our hands for 1 r : 2a: Per 
(^ent Per mo. till repayed : 

Fytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenchfeild. 

2 Jeameshire beage our Crowry went thence 
this day for Muxodavad. 

Came to an agreement with Muttucksaw', 
Treporesaw and Muctaram Joyntly on Musters 
for 200 Tangeebs and 200 ps. Mulimulls on the 
Same termes as with others before, and alsoe 
with Divers Weavers for the following goods 
Vizt. 100 ps. Charconnaes at 4 r : 8a: Per ps. 
10 ps. Soo.seys 30 ps. Tangeebs and 30 ps 
Mulimulls. 

14 Jeameshire beag Came back from Muxodavad 
who being weary after his Journey Sent to us 
for some Rosewater and 1 quart bottle was 
accordingly Sent him. 

Came to an agreement with Cosseram Saw 
for 25 ps. Tangeebs and 25 ps. Mulimulls on 
Musters as before, Sultaun Yaur Beage the 
Droga of the mints Son Came hither to visit us 
being sent by his father for what may easily be 
guessed wherefore that he should not wholly 
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Agreed with 16 
weavers for 
goods. 

Presented 
our Fouzdar 
with 3 seers 
copper. 


Arrived let- 20 
ters from 
Rajamaul. 


Munday. 


21 


Agreed with 
Simbodass 
for goods. 

The genii : 

books 

passed. 

Mr. Trench- 
feilds Aocot: 
passed. 


loose his labour we presented him as follows 
Vizt. 2 fine large wax figures in one box 1 Tri- 
angular glass and 1 quart Rosewater. 

Agreed with Weavers for 20 ps. Tanjeebs as 
before. 

Ramabeag our JFouzdar Sent to us to buy «5 
or 6 Seers Copper of which wc had none but 
understanding his meaning and not willing to 
displease him we bought 3 seers and sent him 
for which he was very thankefull and returned 
us many Complements. 

Came letters from our Vaquel at Rajamaul 
advising us that Mirza Rajub Alle who is Ruxe 
and Wacka Nevice there is alsoe made Ameen 
for the King there in the roomc of Meir Jaffer 
who now has noe Imployment but Droga of the 
Shar which is little worth. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedhani Choif 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild. 

Simbodass being called we Came to an agree- 
ment with him for 200 ps. Tanjeebs and 200 ps. 
Cossas on Musters very fine and good as before 
with others. The Generali bookes of Accots : for 
last month were read and passed. 

Mr. Richd : Trenchfeild brought in his Accot : 
of Charges Generali for the last mo : Avhic.h was 
perused and passed Vizt. 


Riohd: Trenghfbild. Dr, 


Pbb Contra. Or, 


Janry. — 

3 To Cosh 
18 To Ditto 


Janry. - - 

Rs. As. 

P. 

31 By Charges Genii. 

138 

7 

0 

By Charges Cattle 

17 

1 

14 

By Servants Wages 

173 

10 

4 


320 

0 

2 

By Charges Dyett 

64 

16 

0 


393 

16 


By Ballance 

406 

2 

14 


800 0 0 


800 0 0 
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Why our 
chargea riae 
aoe high. 


The Occation of our charges last mo. riseing 
3oe high is because the expeiices goeing to the 
mint to make essayes of our Silver &ca. was 
put to it and alsoe Servants Wages by Reason 
of keeping divers peons extraordinary for our 
business in hand at Poronia &ca. and likewise 
Dandyes to our Budgero which doe all manner 
of Worke in our new building as well as in our 
house which otherwise would cost more to hire 
people for every perticuler Service therefore tis 
thought Convenient to have them Continued in 
monthly pay which oblidges them to be at hand 
at all Seasons b^^ night as well as by day. 

The Accot : (Mrraiit Hugly is as last month. 

> Pytche Nedhani 

Richd : Trenchfeild. 


CASJf. 


Dr. 

Febry.— 

Hs. 

As. 

1 To Ballance last rno. 

1052 

0? 

To Cunjemiinsaw at 

Intat at 1 r. 2 a. 

Per Cent 

«200 

0 

To Persaud Moode . . 

133 

3 

5 To Quicksilver 1 md. 

25 sr. at 4 rs. . . 

2t30 

0 

18 To Permanndsaw .. 

3800 

0 

19 To Muctaram &ca. . . 

237 

14 

To Crepoll 

To Moneram 

1613 13 

338 

11 

To Accot : Intat : reed: 
on 1 1025 Rupa. 
given out dadine 

at 11 Per Gent . . 

137 

13 


Per Contra. 


Gr. 

Febry. — 

Rs. 

As. 

2 By Muttiickaaw &ca. 

on goods 

440() 

0 

10 Bv Weavers Charcon- 

naea 100 pa. 

450 

0 

By do. Orungshies 10 

50 

0 

By do. Elatchaes 4 

36 

0 

By do. Reyngs 7 

49 

0 

By do Tangeebs 105 

1290 

0 

By do. Mullmulls 95 

950 

0 

18 By Richd: Trench- 

feild 

300 

0 

Bv Sirabodass hia re- 

maines 

143 

6 

By do. on goods 

3800 

0 


By Accot : presents 
Vizt : 

1 box with 
Jarge figures 8 0 
1 Triangular 

glass ..28 10 8 


11478 14 

28 By Hallance . . 2293 12i 


13772 lOi 


13772 lOl 


Pytche Nedham. 


Malda Diary mo, March 1680-1. 

day 

Great fires 4* Here has been in Malda in these three last 
in Malda. dayes 8 or 10 fires that Malda is almost burned 
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Orders arriv- 
ed from 
Dacca to 
pay Jedgea. 


Kecd. letters 
from hugly. 


A Perwanna 
Come 

against the 
Pitans. 


Our Qover- 
nours talk of 
a perwanna 
issuing out 
against us at 
Dacca. 


Thursday. 


downe and this morning the Kuttorah was 
burned with 9 people and much goods. 

\ Our Vaquel brought us news from the Dur- 
bar that there is an Order from Dacca to take 
the Jidgea here. 

A Generali letter being drawn up and ap- 
proved of was Sent to the Worshipfull Matthias 
Vincent &;ca. in Hugly with our Diary for the 
mo. January past. 

Came letters from the Worshipfull Matthias 
Vincent &ca. Councell in answer to our divers 
formerly Sent them with a Coppy of Assut 
Cauns Perwanna for Bengali and one for Orixa 
Chauped by the Oozze of Asmeer and Invoice of 
divers goods on 4 boats amount to Bups : 10574. 

Our Governors haveing complained to Dacca 
of the Pitan Merchants power and Stiffness in 
this place whereon is Come a perwanna against 
three of the head of them to tume them out of 
towne wherefore and the Kutterah being burned 
(wherein they lived) they resolved to take 
example by us and goe and live on the other 
side the water and accordingly went all over 
the River this day which soe moved those in 
Office here that they went after them and fell 
at their feet and besought them at length 
brought them back againe tho’ not Contented 
resolving to stay but till a place Can be Made 
for them else where. 

Wee are alsoe enformed by our Vaquel that 
our Governors talke much of a perwanna issu- 
ing out against us in Dacca that we shall give out 
noe dadine on Coloured goods in Malda but be 
forced to buy what meet with in the Bazar of 
their divers lengths and Breadths &;ca. pretend- 
ing that our Define hinders their Chaupa-Maul 
the Weavers being Soe much longer weaving 
our goods then they are those of the Bazar 
Sorts and divers Such like pretences. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

10 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 

. The Accot : of Cash for last mo : being per- 
used was passed the Remaines being found to 
be Rups : 2293 : 12j^a. Ramjeebun Passarre of 


Last mos : 
Cash passed. 
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Sold 2 md : 
quicksilver. 

The Genii: 
books passed 
last mos : 
Charges 
passM. 


Sydulapore Gomeing to us for Quicksilver we 
agreed with him for 2 mds : at 4 rs : Per Seer 
to deliver it on the other side the Water by 
which meanes he Saves the Custome of Malda. 

The Genii : bookes of Accots : being perused 
and brought up to this time was passed. 

The Accots : of charges Genii : for last mo. 
being examined was passed as follow vizt. 


Biohd: Tbbnohfeild. Dr . 

Febry.— Hs. As. G. 

L To Ballanoe last mo. 406 2 14 
18 To Cash., .. 300 0 0 


706 2 14 


Peb Conte a. Cr . 

Febry.— Rs. As. G. 

28 Per Charges Genii. . . 68 14 3 
Per Charges Cattle . . 19 1 1 0 
PerServts: Wages.. 170 6 4 


267 13 0 

Per Dyett Rxpences 72 14 1 1 
Per Ballance . . 365 13 3 


706 2 14 


Fytche Nedham 

day Richd: Trenchfeild 


Wrote to Mr. H 
Prickman 
att Cassum- 
buzar. 

Sold 1 md : 
quicksilver. 

Arrived 4 16 

boats from 
hugly with 
go^s. 


Called the 16 

Rajamaul 

vaquel. 


Sevll : people 
run out of 
towne. 


18 


Wrote to Mr. Prickman at Cassumbuzar to 
make what hast possible with the money 
ordered us from thence to pay off the great 
Sume we have now at Interest. 

This day agreed with Rajaram Passarre for 1 
md : Quicksilver at 4 r : 3 a : Per seer. 

This evening arrived 4 boats from Hugly 
with the goods formerly advised on, of which 
JLead Quicksilver and Vermillion not being 
perishable goods are ordered on shoare at our 
new ground where they will Sell best being 
none demands Custome &;ca. of the byer as in 
Malda they doe. 

Our Rajamaul Vaquel being Called tells us 
that there is Pherwanna newly Come to the 
Droga of the mint ordering him not to take 
Custome of any body which paper he keeps 
close and has wrote to Hodge Zoffe Caun the 
Kings Duan to know his pleasure about the 
charges of the mint how it shall be defrayed &ca. 

Our Governors are Soe Strict in takeing the 
Jidgea or Poll money enordered that much 
people are run out of towne and tis thought 
many will not retume but have a mind to be 
our Neighbours at Muedumpore. 
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The dutch 

Second 

arriv^. 

Menerams 

partner 

arrived from 

Dacca. 


Mr. Prick- 
man & S: 
Anthony 
arrived from 
CasBum- 
buzar. 


This Evening the Dutch Second Senr : Oos- 
terhoof arrived here from Cassumbuzar. 

22 This day Game from Dacca hither Monerams 
Partner Jaddodass who has brought with him 
order from Hemaram Ray to receive from 
Jeamshire Beag the Ezarra of the Chappa Maul, 
Nurd Maul and the Guzzer Gaut of Malda which 
was immediately delivered him and tis said 
alsoe that Jeamshire Beage will be Suddenly 
Taggeered of his Crowries place. 

26 Mr. Prickman and Samuel Anthony with Mis : 
Story Arrived here froni Cassumbazar bringing 
with them Bs: 51000 Accot: theHonble: Com- 
pany with Advice thereof from the Cheif Asca. 
there ; 


Accor: Cubbant Huoly. JDr, Pbb Contba. Cr, 

Rb. Ab. Bb. As. 

To Ballance .. 141681 lOf 1 By Ballancelastmo. 78617 10} 

16 By Sundry Acoots 10574 0 

28 By CaBhfromCaBBr: 51000 0 

By do : reed : here 1490 0 


141681 10} 


Fytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenchfeild 
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Cash. Dr, Per Contra. Cr. 


March — Ra. As. 

1 To Ballanoe last mo. 2203 12J 

To Permanundsaw . . 400 0 

1 0 To Quicksilver 2 mds : 

at 4 rs : Per aeer 320 0 
To do: 1 md: at 4r: 

3a: Per Seer .. 167 8 

26 To Permanund . . 738 OJ 

28 To Aocot: Currant 
reod : from Caa- 
sa: .. .. 510U0 0 

To do : reod : here . . 1490 0 
31 To ElatchaesforOps. 

used . . . . 66 8 

To Chandenyea 4 pa. 25 0 

To Seersuckers 1 ps. 8 0 

To MuIlmuUs I ps. . . 8 2 


56516 14} 


March— Ra. As. 

18 By Accot: presents 
for 5 shauls to be 
given our Delols 
and Merchants : 

&ca. as formerly 
agreed on 60 0 

25 ByRichd: Trench- 

feild .. .. 700 0 

29 By Gunneshama prin- 

cipal! . . . . 17900 0 

By Accot : Interest 
on do. 2 mo : 24 
daies.. .. 563 151 

30 By Herderam Tewar- 

reprincipall .. 15500 0 
By Accot : Intst : on 
do. 2 mo : 24 


daies . . 465 2.{ . 

By Cunjemunsaw 

principall . . 6200 0 

By Accot : Interest 
on do : I mo : 27 
daies.. .. 132 111 

31 By Paranaut princi- 
pal! .. .. 4060 0 

By Accot : Interest 

on do. 124111 

Fytohe Nedham 
the } of }: a 
years Sallary to 
the 25 March . . 88 14} 

By Richd : Trenoh- 
feild on do: Ac- 
cot : half a year 66 10)^ 

By Jonathan Prick- 
man on do: Ao- 
cot; halfayeare 44 7 

By Samll : Anthony 
on do ; Accot : 
half a yeare . . 44 7 


45960 m 

By Ballance . . 10665 15} 


56515 14} 


Fytche Nedham 
Maida Diary mo. A'prtU 1681. 

day 

3 At noon Came a Genii : from his Worship 
ftca. in Hugly. 
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At a Consultation 


Present 


Munday. 4th Mr. F 3 rtche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Richard Trenohfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Last mos : 
Cash passed. 

Agreed to 
send Rud- 
demum with 
Allabardy to 
Poroxiia. 


The Accot : Cash for last mo : the Remaines 
being Rups : 10565 : 15^ a : was passed. 

The Counccll haveing Called and discoursed 
divers Jentue people at last pitched on Rud- 
demum a Cuttery who is well acquainted at 
Poronia and related to the Nabobs Duan whose 
Wages we now make 10 rs : Per mo : and Joyne 
him in Comission with the old Armenian to go 
on the discovery of what Saltpeter Dryed 
Ginger Turmerick &ca: Merchandize may be 
had yearly at Poronia and its adjacencies and 
at what rates and the Charge of Portrage to 
Hugly and what River Conveyances are thence 
besides that by w&y of Rajamaul and what 
stops and troubles may be expected by the 
way Aca : more perticuler in their Instructions 
given them and then after a full enquiry and 
understanding had of those parts to retume 
with Musters of Saltpeter &;ca: and a Diary 
Accompt of their Voyage that after perusall of 
which it Shall appeare any thing profitable 
to our Masters Affaires we may forthwith advise 
thereof to the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent 
&ca : Councell that timely orders may be given 
in Case of any Investment to be made there 
this yeare alsoe in persuance of his Worship 
&ca : orders and for their better reception there 
by the Nabob &ca : Governors of those parts a 
Small present of Scarlett Broadcloth Christaline 
Ware i;ca ; is ordered to be gott ready to goe 
with them to whose discretion it is left to Pre- 
sent those things or not as they shall see the 
Nature of the business and the Honble. Com- 
panies Honour in Such Cases requires the Perti- 
culers Vizt : 


Scarlett: 6: yds. 

Orda: red do; 8: 
yds. 

Do : Chreen 8 : 
yds. 


Cristaline Ware 
Vizt. 

1 large Caudle 

Cup & Cover. 

2 do: Small with 

Covers. 

2 large Qurgolet 
bottles. 


1 Chest Rose- 
water. 
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Rarities Vizt 1 Multiplying glass, 3 Trianguler 
glasses 3 pr : wrought Scizzers 3 do : Orda : 4 
pr : White Spectacles 1 do : green. 

Jonathan Prickmans Accot : of Charges Gene- 
rali for mos : Novr : and Deer : being now deli- 
vered in was passed as follows Vizt : 


Jonathan Pricicman. Dr. 

Novr. — Rb. As. P. 

1 To Ballance last mo. 199 8 9 
To Cash . . . . 300 0 0 

To Do : Accot: 

Packing Stuff . . 800 0 0 
To Do : Accot: 

Washing &ca : 900 0 0 


2199 8 9 

Deer. — 

1 To Ballance last mo. 956 5 6 
3 To Cash . . . . 500 0 0 

16 To Ditto . . . . 300 0 0 


1756 5 6 


Per Contba. Or . 


Novr. — 

Rs. As. 

P. 

30 By Charges Generali 

181 

0 

0 

By Servts : Wages 

143 

14 

3 

By Charges Cattle. . 

12 

13 

3 


337 

12 

6 

Per Charges Dyet . . 

69 

0 

9 

By Packing stuff at 




large in our 




bookes 

836 

6 

0 


1243 

3 

3 

By Ballance 

956 

5 

6 


2199 

8 

9 

Deer. — 




31 By Charges Generali 

108 

4 

0 

By Charges Cattle. . 

19 

2 

0 

By Servts : Wages 

144 

6 

0 


271 

12 

0 

By Charges Dyett. . 

71 

11 

0 


343 7 0 


Why the 
Charge Mer- 
chandize not 
entred here. 

Deld. the go- 
downe &ea : 
charges to 
S.A. 

Charges 
Qenll: for 
Mardi 
passed. 


His Accot: of Charges Merchandize being 
entred at large in our Generali bookes is omitted 
here the Ballance of his Accot : Currant is 
Bups. 413 : 6^ a. which the Councell now orders 
to be paid to Samll. Anthony and to Invest him 
with the Charge of the Goodowne &ca : belong- 
ing to the tlurdship according to Orders from 
his Worship &oa. 

Richard Trenohf eilds Accot : of Charges Gene- 
raU for mo. March was perused and passed 
Vizt: 
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Righd : Tbenchtbild. Dr, 

lilaroh— Rs. As. P. 

1 To Ballancelastnio. 366 12 1 
To Cash .. .. 700 0 0 


1066 12 1 


Pjsr Contra. Or. 

Rs. As. P. 

31 By Charges Generali 120 2 3 
By Char^ Cattle. . 16 1 0 

By Servts : Wages 177 0 6 


313 4 6 

By Charges Dyett. . 64 1 6 

By Acoot : Building 648 0 I 
By Samll : Anthony 
for the Ballanoe 
paid him . . 139 13 0 


1066 12 1 


Fytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samll: Anthony. 

day 

The Du^ .10 All this day and last night the Dutch factory 
s^t^y ^e beset by the Crowries people and the Rab- 

Crowries ble on the towne Some blows passing now and 

people. then on both sides and their Vaquel had not 

the Fuuzdar rescued him in his owne bouse had 
been shamefully beaten at the Durbar as Some 
of their Servants were alsoc this Evening an 
order was published by him with beat of a 
Drum thro out the towne that whoever Should 
help the Dutch with Victualls, fire, Water, 
Straw, or provender, for their Cattle their houses 
and all they had Should be forfitted to the King 
and alsoe those of their Servants or ours that 
are of Malda, of which we have not above 2 or 3. 
Wednesday. 11 The Stir betwixt the Dutch and the Crowry 
Comeing before the Cozze &ca ; in the Adolut 
the Dutch gott the better soe that now on both 
sides Mohuzzers are preparing to be Sent to 
Dacca. 

12 The Dutch still keep house least Stirring out 
they should have Violence offered them by the 
angry Crowry who is their neare Neighbour. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

13 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Rich. Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jona. Prickman 

Mr. Samll. Anthony 
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The Genii: 
books deld : 
to Jona: 
Prickman. 


Mr. Trench- 
feild went to 
hugly. 

Tho fouzdar 
visited us. 

The Oatwal 
visited us. 


The Crowry 
fell at the 
dutches feet. 


Satturday. 


Agreed for 

g^ds. 


Haveing now evened all accots : of this fac- 
tory and delivered the Warehouse 4;ca. to 
Sa^l : Anthony the Genii : Bookes of Accots : 
being brought up to this day is now in Councell 
delivered to Jona : Prickman our new enordered 
Second of this place soe that Bichd : Trench - 
feild may to morrow morning be dispeeded 
hence to his Purser Genlls : Iraployment Con- 
ferred on him in Hugly : 

Fytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenchfeild 
Jonatha: Prickman 
Samll: Anthony 

14 Mr. Bichd : Trenchfeild went hence towards 
his Station in Hugly. 

15 Bamabeag our Fouzdar Came to visit us this 
morning very Curteously to whome we gave a 
qrt : bottle rose water. 

16 The Cattwall of the towne Came this morning 
to see us protesting ho>v ready he was to Serve 
us on any Occation and in the afternoone Sent 
to desire Some rosewater haveing Some friends 
Come to him whereupon a qrt : bottle was sent 
him. 

The Crowry went to the Dutch and fell at 
their feet to forgive the ^st Insolence offered 
them : which was done, the fouzdar being pre- 
sent who also Sollicited for him. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

16 Mr, Fytehe Nedham Gheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Sambdass and Ottaram being called divers 
times at length Came to an agreement with 
them for 200 ps. Cossas on a very good Muster 
at 7 rs. per ps. to be 40 : co. long and 2 brd : 
allowing them 4 mos : to bring them in : 

Charoonnaes 30 co : long and 2 brd : 100 Bs. 

ps. at 4 r : 8a: dadine 450 
Tangeebs . . 40 co : long and 2 brd : 60 
ps. at divers rates as 
they Could take them 720 
Mullmulls .'. do. length and breadth 70 
ps. at 10 rs. per ps. *. . 
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Presented 
the Cozase 
with 2 
quarts rose- 
water. 


Tuesday. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


Ruddermun 
not being 
ready 8en[t] 
Hergolol 
with Alla- 
baidy to 
Poronia 


Which abovesaid goods are all to be prized 
according as they Come out better or worse then 
their Musters : Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. 

18 Our Cozzee Sent a letter to us to desire Some 
Cloves and Mace &ca. for his Uncle the Cozzee 
of Rajamaul for Ingredience at a feast on his 
sons birth day which was neare who was civilly 
answered that we had none nor did we trade in 
such things but doubted not but the Dutch 
Could help him with what Should have occation 
for nevertheless that they Should not thinke 
themselfes slighted we Sent him 2 qrts : rose- 
water which possibl3’^ may please as well. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

19 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Many Weavers pressing us for Dadine Some 
of which being knowne and approved by our 
Delols and us with whome we agreed for the 
following goods on Musters as before on Dadine 
at S mos: timeVizt: 

Charconnaes 30 co : long and 2 brd : 100 Rs. 

ps at3r: 8a: Dadine 350 
Do. . . 30 CO : long and 2 brd : 40 

ps. at 4r : 8a: . . 180 

Reyngs . . 40 co : long and 2 brd : 10 

ps. at 7 r : . . 70 

Tangeebs . . 40 co : long and 2 brd : 119 

ps. at divers rates . . 1446 
Mullmulls.. 40 go: long and 2 brd: 171 

ps. atlOrs: .. 1710 

3756 

Some time after our agreement with Rudder- 
mun the Cuttery writer to goe to Poronia with 
AUabardy even Just as they were dispeeding 
thence Came news from Rajamaul of some 
trouble hapning there to Some of his Relations 
which made him post thither to releive them 
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Orders for 
Allabardy 
and Her- 
golol. 

To enquire 
of river pas- 
sages. 

Not to quar- 
rel one with 
another. 


To enquire 
what quan- 
tity Saltpe- 
ter and Tur- 
merick pro- 
cureable. 


To enquire 
what time to 
give out da- 
dine. 


To try all 
weights. 


promisinge to retume presently but after many 
dales passing^ and he not appearing and the best 
time of the yeare being the dry time Spending 
itt self soe fast we resolved and have taken 
another in his place Called Hergolol and agreed 
with him for 7 rs. per mo : to goe with Alla- 
bardy on the Peter desingne to Poronia who 
both are ordered to act according to the In- 
structions given them in Persia and Hindostan 
writing whose Coppy is here under sett downe 
Vizt. 

Orders and Instructions for Allabardy and 
Hergolol goeing to Poronia Vizt. 

You are to goe hence to Poronia with what 
Speed you Can inakeing enquiry of the river 
wayes as you goe but not to goe out of your way 
for it, You are to have a Spetiall Care you doe 
not quarrell one with another for Superiority 
for take notice that you are both in Commission 
Joyntly to act together or a part as need re- 
quires and not one to say to the other that is 
your business and not mine except in the busi- 
ness of writing which the Jentue must doe tho 
not without the Councell or advice of Allabardy 
moreover now at your departure from Malda 
you are both to begin and keep a Diary in one 
booke betwixt you of all your proceedings with 
the dayes of the month duely annexed not 
omitting your very discourse with people in 
your enquiries the Cheif heads of which are to 
be as follow Vizt. 

To leame how much Saltpeter fuie and Course 
m^y yearly be had at or about Poronia now 
and what may other yeares be expected. 

To know what Turmerick may be had in 
those parts and alsoe dryed Ginger with their 
prizes. 

To leame the exact and cheapest time or 
times for giveing out Dadine on the abovesaid 
goods and the manner of giveing it out and re- 
ceiving it in. 

You are alsoe to take an Accot : of the differ' 
ences of the prizes and quantities to be had of 
those goods in the severall townes where you 
goe. 

Take an exact aooot: and try all weights 
where you Come noteing their difference in 
your Diary. 
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To enquire 
what other 
merchan- 
dizes are to 
be had there. 
To enquire 
the names of 
places rivers 
and brooks 
betwixt 
Malda and 
Poronia. 


To bring 
musters of 
goods to 
Malda. 


To take 
notice what 
Governor 
obeys or not 
our dustidcs. 

6ent this for 
presents as 
alsoe 200 rs. 


Enquire fully what other Merchandizes are 
to be had in those parts and what seaport goods 
&;ca. vends there and their usuall way of buying 
and selling whether for time or ready money &ca. 
To sett downe in your Diary as you goe, the 
names of the places you pass through and 
whether the Country is high or low and what it 
produceth and whether it be Colsa or under Pat- 
tana or Bengali and who are the present Gover- 
nors there which is at large to be exprest in your 
Diary and what distance the Saltpeter &ca. for 
the Generallity is from the river and what land 
Conveyances there are for goods to the river 
and what charge and what rivers or Brookes 
there are from the great river into the landward 
with their Names and how neare they Come to 
the Peter grounds and what else Necessary shall 
Come in your minds and we recommend to you 
to write often to us giveing us a breif Accot : 
of your Transactions and Success and after 
haveing made a full discovery of all things you 
are to buy Musters of the severall sorts of goods 
before mentioned to bring to Malda with you 
and in your way hither be sure to make a very 
strict search and enquiry what river passages 
is now or will be in the Raines till December 
for loaden patellas from the severall Orungs or 
places of Peter ftca. to Malda and Hugly and 
what Chowkeys or stops may be expected in 
the Way, you are to take Notice the reason of 
this enquiry is because that if possible we would 
not have our goods Come thence by way of 
Bajamaul or withing its power for that the Com- 
pany have alwaies Iwd great troubles and charge 
to pass their Peter boats (from Pattana) through 
that Government and you are in those wayes to 
take knowledge what Governors obeys not our 
Dusticka and Stops our boats &ca. and Sett 
downe how far it is from place to place as you 
goe and Come and how far it is from Poronia to 
Malda by land and alsoe by water and how far 
Porpnia is on this side Pattana. 

With you alsoe goes some things for presents 
if you should have occation which is left to your 
Discretions to present or not we now alsoe give 
with you Bups : 200 and recomend to you both 
to be as frugall in your Expences as possible 
and to keep a dayly exact accot : thereof, the 
Perticulers for Presents are as follow Vizt : 
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5 yds. Scarlett Grlstaline Ware. Rarities Vizt. 

8 yds. Orda : red 1 large Caudle cup 1 Multiplying 
do. and Cover. glass. 

8 yds. do. green. 2 do. Small with 3 lingular glas- 
Covers. ses. 

1 Chest Rose- 2 large Gurgolet 3 pr. wrought 
water. bottles. Soizzars. 

3 do. Orda. 

4 pr: white spec- 
tacles. 

1 do: green. 

Nabob Spyndyar Caun has wrote to us In- 
viting us to settle a factory there and Meiraa 
Boola Caun has wrote alsoe kindly to us offering 
to assist our people in what he CJan to whome 
in Case of trouble or the like we advise you to 
apply your selfes we wish you both good Voyage 
with Succe.ss and a quick retume : 

Fytche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony 

A list of what papers given with them Vizt : 
A Coppy of Hodgee Zoffee Caun[s] per- 
waima. 

A Coppy of Sultaun Auzzums Neshaun. 

A Coppy of Shasteh Cauns Perwanna. 

A Coppy of Assut Cauns Perwanna. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Satturday. . 30 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr Samuel Anthony. 

Other Weavers presenting themselfes dayly 
for some time at length we Came to an agree- 
ment with them on the Same termes as before 
for the following goods at 3 mos : time Vizt. 

Charconnaes 30 Covds : long and 2 broad Rs. 

80 ps: at 3r: 8a: per 
ps : . . . . 200 

Tangeebs 40 Covds long and 2 broad 

6 ps ; at 12r : per ps: 72 
Mullmulls . . 40 Covds : long and 2 broad 

12 ps : at lOr : per ps : 120 

472 


To apply 
[ y] our Mfes 
to Nabob 
Spindyar 
Caun in case 
of trouble. 
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Aooot: Cubbant Huoly. Dr. 

March — Rs. As. 

26 To Sallary payable 

in England .. 462 

Aprill — 

90 To Profit and loss 
to even that 

Accot: .. 3278 2} 

To Ballance being 
the neat stock 
of this factory 
now remaining 137051 

141681 10} 

Pbb Contba. Or. 

AplL— Rs. As. 

30 By Ballance last 

mo. .. 141681 10J 



Fytche Nedham 





Jonathan Pidckman 




Samuel Anthony. 



Cash. 

Dr. 

Pbb Cohtba. 


Or. 

ApU.— 

Rs. As. P. 

AplL— 

Rs. As. P. 

1 To Ballance last 


OBySamll: An> 



mo. 

10565 15 6 

thony 

300 

0 0 

12 To Moneram Delol 

1618 14 0 

12 By Cattle for 1 



To Crepoll 

569 8 0 

browne horse 

340 

0 0 

23 To Accot : Interest 


By Rajamaul resi- 



on 7498 Rs : 


dencepaid the 



Dadine at 1^ 


Vaqnel 

20 

0 0 

per Gent . . . 

93 11 6 

16 By Samu. Anthony 

400 

0 0 

To Moneram Aca. 

4 13 6 

By Sambdass and 



To Pursotum and 


Ottaram 

1400 

0 0 

Rajeeb 

39 7 6 

21 By Voyage to Poro- 



To I^tche Nedham 


nia paid Alla- 



over pd. him in 


bardyaddHer- 



Sept, last 

6 2 4 

golol for ex- 



30 To Permanundsaw 

139 0 0 

pence 

aoo 

0 0 

To Ramkisson and 


By House Necessa- 



Pertemul 

230 13 0 

ries and stores 





for 1 pr : large 





Persian ’Carpets 

130 

0 0 



By boats for 1 





small Pattella 





for a ferry boat 





at our new fac- 





tory 

22 

4 0 



By Rosewater for 3 





chests 

75 

0 0 



30 By Weavers Char- 





oonnaes 

1260 

0 0 



By do. Reyngs . . 

70 

0 0 



By do. Tangeebs . . 

2238 

0 0 



By do. Mullmulls. . 

2530 

0 0 



By Samuel An- 





thony 

400 

0 0 



By Treporesaw . . 

263 12 0 




9049 

0 0 



By Ballance 

3019 

6 4 


13268 5 4 


13868 

5 4 


Fytche Nedham 
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Munday. 


Last mos : 
Cash passed. 


Presented 

Allum 

chu[n]d. 

Arrived 
letters from 
Poronia. 


Sent letters 
to Poronia. 


Our goods 
stopt by the 
Fouzdars 
peons. 


The Fouzdar 
Oall[d] our 
delols and 
Picars. 


MoMa Diary mo. May 1681. 

At a Consultation 

day Present ^ 

3 Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 

The Accot : of Cash being perused was passed 
the Remaines being at the end last mo : Bups. 
3619: 5a: 4p: which was what at this time 
offered. Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. 

7th Presented Aliumchund seekdar of Butteah 
Gopollpore J yd : 6ne green cloth to cover his 
Sword. 

Came letters from Allabardy and Hergolol at 
Poronia advising that the Nabob was gone to the 
Camp at Durbunga and left Boola Caun Fouzdar 
there in his place who they Say will not give 
them leave to range the Country in that Nature 
as they would not trade as they pretend Cus- 
tome free without the Nabobs leave there, he 
hath sent a letter to him to have his perwanna 
for us to have free egress and regress and to 
trade without Molestation in his Dominions &oa. 

10 Sent letters to Allabardy and Hergolol at 
Poronia Commending them for getting Boola 
Cauns letter to the Nabob and that manner 
and advized them to live friendly and to be 
very dilligent in their business that the| y] may 
returne the sooner. 

16 Our Orrua goods whome the Master of the 
Chop (who has rented the same) and the Fouz 
dar sent Peons to force them hither that they 
might stop them till our Merchants paid the 
Chop dtca. but we haveing foreknowledge thereof 
Sent Peons alsoe to hinder them Comeing to 
Malda and to Carry them to our new factory 
which they did. 

day 

17 The Fouzdar in the behalf of the Ezadar 
Called all our Delols and Picars &ca. and forced 
them to give a writing not to prize to us any 
goods but what should be Chauped ftca.- ^ 

18 The Fouzdar and Cozze &ca. sitting in the 
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The Ezardar 
complainB of 
us to the 
Gk>vemora. 
Our Vaquel 
Galled. 


The Ezardar 
came to visit 
us. 


The Ezardar 
desires a 
Mohozzer 
may bee 
drawn up 
against us. 


Adollut the Ezardar Came thither to Complaine 
of us where upon divers peons one after another 
was Sent for our Vaquel to answer to the 
^ Matter alleadged against us who after Instruc- 
' tions given him went, where after a few ques- 
tions the matter not being Criminous the Court 
ordered that the Ezardar should Come to us 
and end his business. 

19 This Morning the Ezardar Came to us who 
being a Merchant newly Come from the inland- 
ward and not knowing well our Customs and 
priviledges thought himself much wronged and 
began to be very high with us till at length 
and shewing him our Perwanna ftca. he Could 
not deny but that we had reason for what we 
did, tho twas much to his Dammage Vizt. he is 
to gett dayly by his Ezarra 80 rs : and what is 
less he must disburse out of his owne pocket 
haveing rented it of Hemaraine whereas at this 
time he gets not of it above 8 or 10 rs : per 
day, Wee are truly a great hindrance to him 
b}* reason we keep all our goods at our new 
factory at Muedumpore (which payes noe Chop 
&;ca.) except what is made in Malda and in the 
bounds of this Government which not being 
much and to avoyde giveing Occation of 
Offence to them we house in Malda resolving 
to Cure them here alsoe unless they put any 
Stop in our Way which will be a sound and 
faire pretence to pack up and Carry them alsoe 
to our new factory to perfect the Cure of them 
there and by that meanes to defeat their de- 
signes and keep them in more awe of us, their 
power is the better backed for as much as 
Malda is the Nabobs Jaggeer and is rented of 
him by Hemaraine Congoy of Bengali to whome 
he tells us he intends to draw up and send a 
Mahozzor against us for denying to prize and 
Cure all our goods this yeare in Malda (that he 
might have the imposts on them) as we did the 
last yeare for want of a Conveniency on the 
other side the river which now we have and 
out of his Jurisdiction. 

The Ezardar went this Evening to the Cozze 
telling him what answer he had from us and 
Desired therefore a Mohozzer might be drawn 
up against us and Sent to Dacca but he refused 
it, tilling him twas a Matter of Toarra and not 
of Sherra and would not bare it, yett he advised 
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Allmnchund 
and his Son 
presented 
with 2 knifes. 


The Pitane 
came into 
Molds 
agsine. 


Friday. 


Agreed for 
SMrbnnde. 


The ware* 
house of ohs: 
geni ! passed. 


him to write to Dacca about us which might 
doe as well, after this he went to the Fouzdars 
againe about it, who answered that he Could not 
meddle with us without an order from Dacca, 
we haveing done nothing but what the privi- 
ledges of our phermaund allows soe he remaines 
fretting his grease and Councelling what to doe. 

20 He went againe to the Cozzee where he had 
the same answer as before. 

24 Allumchund Sekedar and his Son haveing of 
a long time desired each a knife being now 
Mangoe time and now Comeing to our house 
two plaine knifes were given them. 

This day Came Pahlaud from Poronia bring- 
ging news that AUabardy and the Jentuo that 
went with him have gotten Boola Cauns Dus- 
tick and are gone to range the Country and 
make enquiry as they were ordered in the 
meane time he has also brought at accot : of 
what he learned there with a fowle draught of 
the Country and Rivers and divers pattemes of 
goods of those parts &;ca. 

26 The Pitan Merchants of this place haveing 
had a Delassa from the Nabob Came this day 
to Malda againe to trade as formerly. 

27 Arrived letters from Hugly dat^ the 2l8t 
Currant. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

27th Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 

Sellimon Picar and his Son being discoursed 
at length we Came to an agreement with them 
for 600 ps. seerbunds on a Washed Muster 40 
CO. long 1 CO. broad at 1 r : 16 a: per ps. amots : 
to Bups. 968 : 12 a: they are to be brought in 
ready for the Tact within 3 mos: from this 
time. 

The Warehouse Accot: being brought in by 
Samll: Anthony was perused and passed as 
idose the Accot : of charges Qenll : which was 
alsoe passed as folio : Vizt. 
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Samll ; Anthony. Dr. 

Aprill— Ra. As. P. 

1 To Rems : last mo : 139 13 0 

9 To Cash .. 300 0 0 

16 To Cash .. 400 0 0 

30 To Cash .. 400 0 0 


1239 13 0 


Per Contra. Cr. 

AprU : — Rs. As. P. 

30 Per charges Genii : 176 4 9 
Per charges Cattle.. 26 4 9 
Per Servte : Wages 170 13 3 


371 6 9 

Per charges Dyett. . 94 6 0 

Per charges Build- 
ing.. 207 0 0 

Per house hold ne- 
cessaries . . 120 11 0 


793 6 9 

Per Rems : Rs. a. f. 

InTattee .. 312 913} 

In Cash .. 133 12 11} 446 6 3 


1239 13 0 


Fytehe Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samll: Anthony. 


Sent letters 29 Sent liters to the Worshipful Matts: Vin- 
to hugly. accompanied with the Ballance of our 

last yeares bookes and Diary for mo : Aprill 
and an Accot : and Draught of Poronia with its 
adjacenties with divers patternes of goods of 
those parts &ca 

Accot : Currant Hugly is as last mo : 

Fytehe Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. 


Cash. Dr. 

May— Rs. As.*P. 

1 To Ballance last mo. 3619 5 4 
To Accot : Interest 
on 968 rs : 12 a : 

Dadine at 1} P. 

Ct... .. 12 1 9 


3631 7 1 


Per Contra. Cr, 

May-^ Rs. As. P. 

22 By Samll : Anthony 400 0 0 
27 By Weavers Seer- 

bunds .. 968 12 0 


1368 12 0 

SlByBallanoe .. 2262 11 1 


3631 7 1 


Fytehe Nedham, 
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Sold quick- 
silver. 


Accot: of 
Cash passed. 


Sent letters 
to Poronia. 


Arrived let- 
ters from 
Poronia. 


The gover- 
nors beat our 
workmen for 
goeing to our 
new Factory. 


Malda Diary mo. June 1681. 

At a Consultation 

day Present 

1 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuell Anthony 

Sold 20 sr ; Quicksilver at 4 r : 4a: Per Seer 
and delivered a Maund formerly agreed for at 
do. price. 

Tlie Accot : of Cash for last mo. being perused 
was passed the Remaines being Rups : 2262 : 

^ P* Fji;che Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. 

2 Sent letters to Allabard,^' and Hergolol at 
Poronia ordering them to be as speedy as pos- 
sible in their business that they may give us 
an Accot : of those parts time enough to give 
out Dadine on Peter &ca. this yeare if thought 
Convenient and ordered by all meanes to bring 
with them Musters of what ever Commodities 
may be had there even to Come and such like 
4;ca. very full. 

6 Came letters from Allabardy and Hergolol 
signifying that they had ranged most of the 
Peter Country but have not leave to buy or sell 
any thing without Spindyar Cauns Perwanna 
almost all Poronia being his Jaggeer wherefore 
they are thinking to goe to the Nabob where he 
is at Wars to procure his Perwanna there &oa. 

10 Our Governors here are extreamelj^ vexed at 
bur building at Mucdumpore soe that for want 
of other Matter to shew their displeasure they 
Catch our poor Workemen as Candegurs Washers 
&ca. beating them &nd Makeing them give 
Notes not to serve us on the other side the Water 
notwithstanding which divers families are al- 
ready gone hence thither who will be in a Man- 
ner immediately under us being there will for 
the Present be noe goods but ours cured there 
on whome they wUl be forced to depend for a 
livelyhood till o^her Merchants Come to live on 
that side the River. 

13 These 4 last nights about one or two gurries 
after midnight we have had for 2 : or 3 : Gurries 
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Bricks 
thrown into 
our house at 
midnight. 


Arrived let- 
ters from 
hugly. 


Tuesday. 


i’resented 

Rajaray. 


Agreed with 
Simbonaut 
for white 
do. 


Agreed with 
weavers for 
Reyngs. 


together bricks thrown into our factory in Malda 
but Could not leame from whence they Came 
the people here say it is the Divell and that the 
house has formerly been haunted but we rather 
thinke it to be a Malda Malitious Rogue who 
if Can Catch shall be sure to have his payment 
for his paines. 

14 About 10 a clock Came letters from Hugly 
with Invoice of 12 chests Silver qts 60 Ingots 
amounting to with charges Rups : 106496 : 10 a : 
9p: advised to goe on 3 boats to Rajamaul 
whether some of us intend to morrow to goe 
and meet them. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

14 Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 

Rajaray haveing been often with us and 
ready alwaies at Call to serve us on any Occa- 
tion lately began to take it ill that his good will 
and paines has not been rewarded whereffire 
takeing him into our Consideration that he is 
yett to help us in many things and to encourage 
him tis agreed to send for him to our new fac- 
tory and there present him with the following 
jMjrticulers Vizt. 1 Shaul 1 Gurdlc2| yds : Orda : 
red cloth for his pallankeen 1 Multiplying glass 
I pr. Scizzer and 5 bottles Rosewater. 

Simbonaut informing us of white cloth to be 
bought for read3" money at Dawadpore and 
there abouts we Came to an agreement with 
him and delivered him 1200 rs : on 80 ps. Tan- 
geebs none to be worth less then 7 rs : and 70 
ps. Mullmulls none to bo worth less then 5 rs : 
these are all to be brought into our new factory 
within a mo. from this time. 

Wee alsoe Came to an agreement with Divers 
Weavers for Reyngs 300 ps. at 7 rs : Per ps. as 
on former termes though we have not at this 
time Cash enough to pay them their full money, 
we are promised to morrow or next day a Summe 
at Interest when shall deliver them their full 
Dadine in the meane time tis agreed to pay them 
somewhat in part to be bying thread for Warp 
and to keep them from takeing Dadine of other 
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The Cheif 
and second 
repair to dis- 
pose of the 
silver lately 
eome up. 


TheRe- 
maines in 
Case &ca. 
deld : to 
Satnll. 
Anthony. 


To goe often 
to Mucdum- 
pore. 


To make and 
Send dus- 
ticks for our 
goods. 


people they being most of them Weavers that 
have brought in their full Number of peeces of 
last Dadine. 

In order to the houseing and disposeing of the 
12 chests of Silver now Gomeing from Hugly to 
Rajarnaul it is thought fit that the Cheif and Mr. 
Prickman to morrow repaire hence to Rajarnaul, 
whence the Cheif is to returne soe soone as Can 
dispose of any of the said Silver or at least seen 
the essayes of the whole parcell made and then 
leave Mr. Prickman (who can now best be 
Spared hence) to see to the Coinage or Sale of 
it who is required as soone as ever he has made 
any money by Sale or otherwaies to send it 
forthwith to us to pay off what shall be here 
standing at Interest and to forward our Dadine 
what possible. 

The Remaines in Cash this time being Rups : 
631 : 11a: Ip : is delivered to Samll. Anthony 
who is alsoe required to take up and give his 
noat for what money shall Come in as aforesaid 
in our absence and deliver those Weavers agreed 
with in this Consultation their full Dadine at 
our doore and as money shall hold out to be 
givcing out more Dadine on former tenues for 
Reyngs Tangeebs and Mullmulls, he is likewise 
to goe dayly or every other day to our new fac- 
tory to inspect into our Building &;ca. there and 
to see that all our Workemen whome we imploy 
build their Conveniencies round our ground to 
live there though but for a time haveing lately 
had some reason for it (besides their being neare 
us) divers spies too, theives b}' night Coming 
that way being heard to utter some words as if 
they had a designe on our goods housed there 
which hope in few daies hence will be more 
secure in our brick building when finished. 

He is alsoe to make and send in the hands of 
our Servants Dusticks to bring what of our 
goods are now ready at Orrua Shabashpore &ca. 
Orungs to our new factory and if any troubles 
in our absence should happen with our trouble- 
some Malda Gkivemors to send us word of it 
that may have our Advice therein and what 
letters Como from any parts he is to send us for 
our perusall : 

Pytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 

Samuel Anthony. 
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Wareho: Tho Warehousekeepers Accot: of the ware- 

and Cha : house and Charges Genii : being perused were 

Genl: Ac- passed Vizt : 

cot: passed. ^ 


Samll : Anthony. Dr , 

May — Rs. As. P. 

I To Rems: last mo. 769 11 11 
22 To Cash .. . . 400 0 0 


1159 11 11 


Pbb Contra. Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

31 By Charges Genii : 105 8 0 

By Charges Cattle 29 3 6 

By Servants Wages 176 4 5 


310 15 10 

By Charges Dyett 72 12 0 
By Char: Building 312 2 12^ 
By Remaines in 

tate .. 457 13 9^ 


1159 11 11 


Fytche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samll: Anothony. 


Mr. Nedham 
and Mr. 
IVickman 
went to 
Rajamaull. 
Arrived at 
Rajamaul. 


Visited 
Rajub Allee. 


16 In the moniing Mr. Nedham and Mr. Prick- 
man sett out hence for Rajamaul. 

18 We arrived about 4 a clock this evening at 
Rajamaul by boat. 

20 Understanding from our Vaquell here that 
our business has been some dales stopped and 
noe dustick to be gotten for our boats unless 
we pay Custome occationed by Meirza Rajub 
Allee writeing twice to Hodje Saffy Cawne 
about us and the Dutch which has reduced 2 
orders from him one to take custome of our 
wood Comeing for our building and the other to 
demand Rewanne of the Dutch &;ca. in which 
&:ca. he includes us, wherefore this morning we 
went both to visit him and to dispute the busi- 
ness whereafter shewing coppy of the Kings 
Phirmaund &ca. papers requireing him to tare 
them in open durbar if they were of noe force 
and many such like pressing Arguments (he that 
wounded us knows the best healing unguent) 
he gave order to our Vaquel to Come to him in 
the evening and give a Mochelk on which our 
business should goe on till further order from 
Hodjee Zoily Cawne the Stress of tho Mochelke 
is that our Vaquel promise to write to the chief 
&ca. in Hugly about the premisses and when 
a phirwanna comes he will shew it them. 
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Sent letters 
to Poronia. 


Arrived 3 
boats silver 
from hugly. 
Visited the 
fouzdar of 
Bajaraaul. 


Visited the 
CozKee. 


20 Wrote to poronia at large ordering them not 
to Meet the Nabob nor present him &ca. but to 
come thence forthwith bringing an Accot: of 
the place and Musters of all goods. 

21 Arrived here 3 boats Silver from Hugly Con- 
signed to us here qt : 12 chests Visited Sheock 
Golom Mohuddec the fouzdar of Rajamaul who 
asked us many questions and received us very 
Civilly. 

This evening we went alsoe to Meirza Zum- 
maes who was very free in discourse with us 
promissing all kindness in his power to give. 

22 Went to visit the Cozzee and Meir Addull 
who is alsoe Cozzee of Malda. 


Rajamaul Diary Mo. June 
At a Consultation 
Present 

Thursday. 23d Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman. 

Haveing visited the Governors in whose power 
it was to stop our business and argued our case 
with them and opened or cleared the Stop on 
our Masters businesse againe we thought it a 
fitt time to give them their yearly present which 
alsoe Serves to gratifie their kindness now to 
us and not haveing promissed any thing till 
after our businesse was cleared we shall in our 
opinion have much more honour in presenting 
them freely as now it appeares then if had been 
Compelled to it as Sometimes we are in a Man- 
ner the perticulers concluded on to bo given 
them are as follow Vizt : 

To the Fouzdar Sheeck Golom Mohudde 2 
yds. Scarlet 2 yds. fine green, 2 yds. orda : red 
broad cloth 2 Do. green 1 Trianguler glasse 20 
botles Rosewater 1 large wax figure 1 Cristall 
Cup. 

To Meirza Bajub Allee Kings Duan Bunxze 
Ameen and Wacka Novice of Rajamaul, 2 yds. 
Scarlet 2 Do. fine green 2 do. orda : r^ 2 do. 
orda : green 1 Cristall cup and Cover 1 Trian- 
guler glasse 20 botles Rosewater. 

To Mirza Buffea Zumma Droga of the dustick 
Maul 2 yds. Scarlet 2 yds. orda : red broadcloth 
2 do. green 10 botles Rosewater. 
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To the Droga of the Tancksaul Dowlut Beag 
3 yds. scarlet 10 hot : Rosewater. 

To the Cozzee 1^ yds. scarlet 1} yd. orda : 
red 1 pr. Spectacles 1 pr: Scizzers 10 botles 
Rosewater. 

To Meir Addull who is alsoe head Cozzee of 
Malda 1 yd. Scarlett 2 yds. orda : red, 1 paire 
Scizzers 1 pr. Spectacles 10 botles Rosewater. 

To Cullinull Beag Meira Syud Jaffers Brother 
who ofhtates in his place of Shar Mulka Droga 
he being at Dacca 1 yd. Scarlett 1 yd. orda : 
red 10 botles Rosewater. 

To Jaddoray the fouzdars Duan i yd. Scar- 
lett 2 J yd. orda : red 1 pr : Scizzers. To Mam- 
hud Hosscm, Munshy to Rajub Allee, ^ yd : 
scarlet ^ yd: orda: red I pr: Scizzers and 2 
other of his writers ^ yd : orda : red and 2 pr : 
Scizzers. 

To Ruffea Ziimmas Petesdust ^ yd : scarlett 
^ yd : orda : red and 1 pr : Scizzers. 

To Syud Beag Meirbarka Droga J yd : Scarlet 
f yd : orda : red 1 knife. 

To Sheck Sydula Pachoutryka Droga and 
Rajuballees Mosaib i yd : Scarlet, } yd : orda : 
red, 1 knife. 

To sevll : people at the Tancksaul J yd : scar- 
lett and 3 knifes it belongs not to Some of those 
abovenamed to Meddle with or disturb our 
business yet against their orders they doe and 
for as much as they usually have been presented 
therefore it was thought fitt now least they 
imploy their witts against us which now they 
Cannot well doe : Py ; Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman. 


Sent letters 
to Mr. An- 
thony to 
send us 50 
md. Lead. 
Arrived from 
MiUda 52 
mds : 4 se : 
lead. 

Sent a Gene, 
rail to hugly. 


Sent letters to Mr. Anthony ordering him to 
send us 50 mds : lead for our Tancksaul use &ca. 

29 This day Arrived here from Malda 62 mds : 
4 Se : Lead with advice thereof for our use in 
the Mint to Make our Chandyes and Essayes. 

30 A Genii : letter being drawn up read and ap- 
proved was sent forward to his worship &ca. 
in Hugly : 
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Accor: Currant Hugly. Dr, 

tJune*— * Us. As. P. 

SOToBallance .. 244447 15 7 


Pbb Contra. Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Ballance last 

Mo. .. 137951 4 10 

By Ingots Silver 106261 6 3 
By cha : M e r - 
chand : on 

do : hither . . 235 5 6 


244447 15 7 


Fy^tche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman. 


Cash. Dr, 

,Iune — Rs. As. P. 

I To Ballance last mo : 2262 11 1 
To Quicksilver 1 md: 

20 sr: (a) 4r: 

4 a : per Seer . . 255 0 0 

U\ To Peranaut at In- 
terest at 1 r : 

2 a : Per Cent 
Per Mo. .. 3000 0 0 

To Accot : Interest 
on 3300 rs: da- 
dinee at 14 Per 
Cent.. .. 41 4 0 


Per Contra. Cr, 

Rs. As. P. 

1 By Rajamaul resid- 
ence paid the 
house keeper 6 
mos: wages to 
the end May . . 9 0 0 

14 By Samuel Anthony 400 0 0 
By Pahlaud for 

wood ezpe : . . 142 0 0 

By Simbodasse . . 1200 0 0 
By Accot: plate for 
a horse furni- 
ture of silver 
qt : ps : of 8 . . . 
rs: 123 51a: 

Makeing 
do: 10 0 

133 5 6 

P: By rarities for pre- 
sents Vizt : 

1 fineshaul 15 0 
6 knifes in 
a Case . . 4 8 
1 putka 
silke & sil- 
ver . . 4 0 
1 large wax 
figure . . 12 0 

36 8 0 

By Jona: Prickman* 
for ezpences at 
Rajamaul . . 150 0 0 

16 By Weavers Reyngs 2100 0 0 

24 By Samuel Anthony 400 0 6 


4569 15 0 
By Ballance .. 989 0 1 


4658 16 1 4568 15 1 


Fy: Nedham 
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Wednesday 


Agreed that 
Mr, Nedham 
repaires to 
Malda. 


Rajamaul Diary Mo. July 1681. 

4 Came news from Malda that by reason of the 
Jidgea w'hich now is very hott there and heavy 
on the poore people which makes our Taggad- 
gers Compiaine that many Weavers run away 
but question not but when the heat is over they 
will come againe. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

6 Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Haveing for many daies busied our Selfes to 
find out the tricks of the Taneksaul or Mint and 
to see Essayes of our Silver made as well at our 
house as at the Mint which being done (tho not 
to our satisfaction) they not agreeing with our 
English Essayes according to the proportion of 
difference advised by his Worship “ : &ca. from 
Hugly, yet seeing we have tryed all manner of 
wayes Could Invent to find out if possible some 
profitable reason of the difference in vaine for 
that the Chandyes Gennerally agreed, most of 
the essayes comeing out alike proportionable 
their finess even to a Ruttee in 93 rs : wt : and 
because the time of the yeare for giveing out 
Dadinee for this Shipping begins to Spend a 
pace and for that Mr. Nedhams presence is 
required in Malda therefore it is resolved and 
ordered by this Councell (as most proffitable to 
our Honble. Masters) that Mr. Nedham repaires 
to his charge there and that Mr. Prickman have- 
ing seen the way of coyning goe on with that 
business as fast as possible that our giveing out 
dadinee be not hindred as it must needs be if 
Should Stay for answer to the premisses from 
hugly which wee are Confident will neither wa}^ 
be any proffit to our Honble. Masters haveing 
left noe Stone unturned to find out the right 
Essayes of the silver : wherefore we are of opi- 
nion that there might be a mistake in the pro- 
portion of difference advised us from Hugly 
betwixt our English Standard and the Stfluidaid 
of Rupees : 


Fytche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
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Mr. Nedham 
arrived from 
Bajamaul. 


Came letters 
from Raja- 
maul. 


Came letters 
from hugly. 


Arrived from 
Hajamaul 
mint 15000 
rs : 


Monday 


Accot : Cash 
passed. 
Warehouse 
Acoot: and 
Charges Ge- 
nerali Ac- 
; passed. 


7 Betimes in the morning Mr. Nedham Sett out 
from Rajamaul very Sick for Malda where he 
arrived the Same day about 2 a clock in the 
aftemoone. 

Came new[s] from Rajamaul that 34 Peter 
boats were arrived there from Pattana and that 
Rajub Allee denies to give them his pass pre- 
tending that Boolchund has a late order from 
the Nabob to take Customc of us but that wc 
suppose to be onely wind and will blow over 
presently. 

Came letters from Hugly with Coppy of 
Hodgee Zoffy Cawns new phirwanna dated Oc- 
tober 2d; 1680. 

17 Rajaray haveing severall daies endeavoured 
to borrow of us about rups ; 2000 for 2 : mos ; 
to make up his Mimgemull and finding wee 
Could not be wrought upon by faire words to 
day he Sett himself to Molest our affaires what 
he could sending people to plow up the Iiigh 
way newly made about our factory ground and 
to Make againe the way upon the Aul by the 
river in our ground as formerly but he missed 
of his Aime some of his people that attempted 
it haveing received their due reward from our 
Peons and Dandyes ran away which ended that 
dispute. 

Malda and Englezavad Diary Mo. July 1681. 

20 Came news from Rajamaul that the Peter 
boats were released there. 

24 Came from Rajamaul mint 15000 rs: with 
advice thereof from Mr. Prickman. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

26th Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot: of Cash for last Mo: being perused 
was passed the remaines being rups : 989 1 a : 7 p : 
Samuel Anthony haveing brought in his ware- 
house Accot : and accot : of charges Generali 
which being perused was passed as follows : 
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Sabil: Anthony. Dr - Per Contra. Or 

June— Rs. As. O. Rs. As. G. 

1 To Rems: last Mo: 467 13 8| 30 By Charges Genii : 137 14 10 

14 To Cash . . 400 0 0 By Charges Cattle 27 8 0 

24 To Cash.. 400 0 0 By Servants Wages 188 2 16 

363 9 6 

By Charges Dyett 70 3 10 
By Charges Build- 
ing.. . . 283 2 15 

706 16 10 

Per Rems: in 

tattee.. 46410 8} 

In Cash . . 06 3 10 

650 13 18* 

1267 13 81 1267 13 8} 


Our troubles at Malda with the Crowry &ca. 
growing to a great height about our not Suffer- 
ing our goods to be Chauped and goeing to 
Muckdumpore to live to looke after our business 
there, whether most of our goods now are 
brought, (and alsoe to see after our builders) 
therefore it is thought very necessary and 
agreed on to buy 8 begaes ground more of 
Rajaray lying neare our factory gate Northward 
on one side the way which will afford us earth 
for our building and alsoe a tanck in time 
without charge, to wash the Honble. Com- 
panies goods in, on which ground we intend God 
willing this ycare to Cundy Nurd and Cure the 
Honble. Companies goods, it being a place 
every waies convenient for that purpose and 
neare the River also the curing the goods in 
our own ground will cleare us of many troubles 
Vizt. of the Malda Governors Clamouring that 
we breake and spoyle their Orung by makeing 
one here which now cannot be pretended whilst 
we suffer noe goods to be cured in our Corconna 
but our own Seeing that if they were to be 
cured in Malda they ought of right to have noe 
profiit by it, alsoe it will hinder now and here- 
after any Govemours from begarring our worke- 
men nor hindring our worke they being within 
our ground, therefore this day Rajaray Choudry 
''was sent for who being Come with the Cozzee 
and Congoes Gomastahes of his purgona the 


Agreed to 
buy 8 begaes 
ground more 
of Rajaray. 
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Agreed with 
Rajaray for 
brick and 
Stone. 


Agreed for 
CoBsaes. 


ground was meazured with the same line with 
our factory ground Eigh[t] begaes and the 
marks of its bounds noted and the price agreed 
for it was 40 rs : according to which he forth- 
with gave us a note which was Signed and wit- 
nessed accordingly. 

Bajaray haveing the Command of most of 
the brick and Stone in these parts and Gower 
&ea. and the waters being now high and fitt 
time to bring them cheap, wherefore have al- 
ready sent our own people to bring bricks and 
understand the charge and alsoe discoursed with 
Bajaray about the same and finding he was 
willing to take that business upon him and that 
he would help us with brick much cheaper than 
we can bring them our Selfes, considering the 
great Number of fisher boats in his jurisdiction 
which are all at his beck and that there is Con- 
veyance by water to us thence but just in the 
time of the highest water soe that if Slip this 
oppertunity our building must lye still in the 
dry time or must pay dearer for our bricks and 
may be not gett what we want neither, there- 
fore after good consideration how to deale with 
him we now have agreed with him for 105 lack 
bricks at 3500 Per Bupee each weighing 2 sr : 
14 ch: hugly weight which in all amounts to 
Bupees 3000 of which tis agreed to pay him 
dowTie 2000 rs : now and the rest 10 : or 15 
daies hence as see bricks come in they are to be 
delivered us at the river Side on our ground. 

Persaud Moodee haveing broughtdn his former 
dadinee we Came to an agreement with him for 
700 ps ; Cossaes of Orriia on Simbodass his last 
Muster on which is ordered to pay him 7000 : 
Bupees and dispatch him thither before the 
Dutch Picars who are now' on goeing with a 
good Summe. Here in these parts is noe allow- 
ance of Batta on Sicca Bupees as have often 
proved yett in Complyance with the Worship- 
full Agent &;ca. orders we shall force the Picars 
and weavers to Allow 1 Per Cent tho we are 
certaine will be perfect loss to them unless they 
are considered for it in prizing their goods and 
for what is paid out otherwaies then on dadinee 
Can gett noe Batta for, therefore are forced to 
pay it as peet that our businesse may goe on : 

Fytche Nedham 

Samll: Anthony 
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Ibrain beag 
came from 
poronia. 


The Pitan 
merchants 
visited us at 
our new fac- 
tory. 

The fouzdar 
of Malda 
went to 
Dacca. 


The Delols 
have given 
notes not to 
come necue 
our Factory. 


25 Ibraim beag that went with Allabardy to 
Poronia is returned Sick and reports to us that 
Allabardy and Hergolol were ready to Come 
thence and might expect them in 5 or 6 daies. 

All the Malda Pitan Merchants Came to visit 
us at our new factory, where we feasted them 
with what the time and place afforded and Con- 
tracted friendship with them after the Manner 
of the Country which is not wont to hold long. 

29 Ramabeag fouzdar of Malda being Some daies 
Since Taggeerd went this day from Malda to- 
wards Dacca. 

30 Came order to Jeamshirebeag to have the 
Chaup Nurd and Cundimaul and Qautkaguzzer 
of Malda from Monerams people from this day 
forward. 

31 We are at it tooth and Naile with Jeamshire- 
beag Malda Crowry and have been a long time 
about the Chaup and our new factor}^^ but hope 
now shall come to arbitration both Sides desire- 
ing it, yett neither bows as yett, if we can carry 
it now Suppose shall have noe more quarrells 
with Malda, but the Crowry and Hemarraine 
llay is very stiff and desirous to keep us under 
Malda, they dayly scare us with the news of the 
Nabobs phirwanna Comeing to order us to buy 
noe goods but in Malda and there not without 
the chaup, all Delols have given notes and are 
forbid on Perill of Confiscation- of their goods 
&ca. to Come neare us, wherefore perhaps shall 
now try and prize our goods our Selfes, soe that 
if can but Satisfy our weavors and picars this 
bout without the Delols hence forward a Delol 
Shall not Come within our Doores, twill be a 
good opportunity to Shake them off. 

Accot : Currant Hugly is as last Mo : 

Fytche Nedham 
Samll: Anthony 
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Cash. Dr. 

July— Rs. As. P. 

1 To Ballance last 

mo: .. 980 1 7 

18 To Ramnaut at In- 

terest at 1 r : 

2 a : Per Gent 
Per Mo: 500 0 0 

25 To Sicca Rups : 

reed : from the 
Mint .. 15000 0 0 

25 To Accot : Interest 

on 7000 rs: Da- 
dinee at Per 
Cent . . 87 8 0 

To Accot : Batta on 
9000 rs: at 1 
Per Gent . . 90 0 0 


16666 9 7 


Per Goi^ra. Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

6 By Sami : Anthony 400 0 0 
15 By Pahlaud for 
timbers for our 
factory .. 411 6 0 

18 By Sami : Anthony 400 0 0 
25 By Rajaray Ghow- 
dry on bricks 
and 8 begaos 
land .. 2040 0 0 

By Persaud Moodee 7000 0 0 
30 By Sami: Anthony 677 11 7 


10929 1 7 
By Ballance .. 5737 8 0 


16666 9 7 


Fytche Nedham. 

Englezavad Diary Mo. August 1681. 

Came letters 2d Came letters from Hugly adviseing of 2 Ships 
froinHugly. George and Anns Arrivall in Ballasore 

Road &;ca. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

6th Mr. Fytche Needham Cheif 

Mr, Samuel Anthony 

The Remaines of the Accot : of Cash to the 
end of last month being found to be 64 rs : 4J a : 
was passed. 

A Generali letter being drawne up read and 
approved was sent forward to his worship &ca. 
Councell in Hugly : Fytche Nedham 
Samll: Anthony 

5th J eamshirebeag promissed our Vaquel to come 

to our new Factory on Munday next to see the 
Chief and Accommodate the quarrells betwixt 
him and us. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Satierday 6th Mr. Fytche Needham Chief 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Haveing many dales before this time Galled 
and discoursed with our weavors and Merchants 


Friday 


The Accot : 
of Gash 
passed. 

Sent letters 
to hugly. 


Jeamshire- 
beag promis- 
ses to come 
to our new 
Factory. 
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Agreed with 
our Mer- 
chants and 
weavers for 
goods. 


about takeing our new dadinee (tho we could 
have wished the other had been first prized 
which could not be for our troubles with the 
Goveniment) which they now agreed to take 
on our former musters tho not without much 
Jangling and disputes Silke and thread is now 
dearer then it was then which we promissed to 
consider them for the limited time for bringing 
there goods in and prizeing them is the end of 
October next the perticulers and quantities are 
as followeth Vizt : 

To Sookdeave Tuiidun 
Tanjeebs . . 150 ps ; at 12 rs : is 1800 

Mullmulls . . 150 ps : at 10 ,, „ 1500 

Orrua Cossas 200 ps : at 10 ,, ,, 2000 

To Muttiick and Trepore Saw 5300 

Tanjeebs . . 150 ps: at 12 rs: is 1800 

Mullmulls . . 250 ps : at 10 „ is 2550 

4300 

To Divers weavors on the Severall sorts goods 
as follows 


Elatchacs . . 

131 })s: 

: at 0 rs: 

Per ps : 



JW CO : 

lo : and 2 brd : . . 

1179 

Seersuckers 

100 ps: 

at 8 rs: 

Per 

ps: 



do : lo 

: and brd 

: 

800 

Chandenyes 

320 ps: 

at 6 : do : 

lo: 

and 



brd: 

, , 


, , 

1920 

Orungshics 

75 ps: 

at 5 : do: 

lo: 

and 


brd: 

. . 


, . 

375 

Charcjonnaes 

100 ps: 

at 4| do : 

lo: 

and 



brd: 


, , 

450 

Do. 

370 ps : 

at 3| do : 

lo: 

and 



brd : 


, , 

1295 

Nehallewares 

180 ps : 

at 4J J^er ps 

: 36 



co: lo: 

; and 2 brd : is . . 

810 

Mundeebs . . 

398 1)8 

: at lOJ 

do: 

lo: 



and brd : 



4179 

Tanjeebs . . 

29 ps: 

at 15 Per ps 

: 40 



co: lo 

: and 2 brd : 

, , 

435 

Do. 

1141 ps: 

at 12 do : 

lo: 

and 



brd: 

, , 



13692 

Mullmulls . . 

2100 ps: 

at 10 do : 

lo: 

and 



brd : 




21000 

Reyings . . 

260 ps: 

at 7 do : 

lo: 

and 



brd: 

, , 


, , 

1820 


Which amounts to in all rs : . . 5755$ 


Fytche Nedham 
Samll: Anthony. 
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Visited 
Sheck Fut- 
tula. 


Jeainshire- 
beag hales 
our picars to 
prison boat- 
ing them 
Area. 


This evening 
arrived a 
boat from 
Rajamaul 
with Rups : 
13900. 


8 Last night we being invited to feast at Nabob 
Muck rubcaunes house and Sheck Futtulaes 
house this morning we went being over against 
Malda where we mett the Pitan Merchants &ca. 
people of note hereabouts, and a new Fouzdar 
goeing to Gooragaut who promissed us his 
favour if at any time should have occation in 
those parts, we were Set above all at the feast 
and rated very curteoiisly. 

About 10 a clock this morning Came a new 
Fouzdar to Malda (which hind^ Jeamshire 
beags coineing to the feast and alsoe to meet us 
as promissed) Sent by Boolchund Hemarraine 
haveing putt all his Governments on both Sides 
the water into his Command himselfe not being 
able to deale with us and the Pitans, that by 
mcanes of Boolchunds Strick Governing he may 
worke his ends on us, to make our weavers pay 
the Chop &ca. as the Pitans pray but we have 
not Suffered our weavers yet to pay any nor 
hope shall not have occation. 

l^ast night Jeamshire Beag hearing that the 
Malda picars came to us to take our Puttun not- 
withstanding their obligation passed to him to 
the Contrary, sent and haled many of them to 
prison beating and forceing from them &oa. 
which if not remided from Dacca our business 
will be hindred on that Side the water he hath 
alsoe sett divers Punsewys on the river betwixt 
Malda and our new Factory and alsoe below it 
to hinder any goods comeing to us yet notwith- 
standing we have brought goods of our Malda 
goods hither on our Budgera to be prized and 
Cured here with the rest and hope to get the 
remaining part hither by the same Conveyance 
whither he will or noe. 

This evening late Came a boate with 13900 
Rups : and advice from Mr. Prickman at Baja- 
maul that the Silver is neare all in the Tanck- 
saull and that our business has been long dc- 
tarded by reason of Boggee the Saymasters 
Sickness not being able to come to the Tanck- 
saul and that now he is somewhat recovered and 
Comes againe to worke and hopes Shall have 
all Coyned in 10 dayes more now alsoe came 
Answers to our letters wrote to Rajub Alice and 
the Droga of the Tancksaul who both promise 
fare, the first, that he will write to Dacca as 
desired about our affaires for which he tepects 
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Sent letters 
to Mr. Prick- 
man at Raja' 
man]. 
Allabardy 
and Hergolol 
came 'from 
poronia. 
Came letters 
from Mr. 
Prickinan 
with 9100 
Rups: sicca. 
Sent letters 
to Rajamaul 
with lOMds: 
20 Sr: Lead. 
Jeamshire- 
beag promis- 
ses to Come 
to our new 
factory to 
put an end 
to the quar- 
rells made 
betwixt us. 


Monday 


Agreed with 
picars and 
weavers for 
goods. 


a reward and the other that he will keep the 
Custome of the Mint Amonut till has order from 
Hodjee Soffy Cawne about [it], there is alsoe a 
New Wackanavice Come to Rajamaul Called 
Mamood Lumma. 

9 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaull in 
answer to his to us of the 7th Currant. 

11 Sent to Rajamaul adviseing that have news 
from Pattana that a new Phinnaund is come to 
cleare the Custome of the Tancksaul &ca. 

1 1 Allabardy' with Hergolol arrived from Poronia. 

12 Came letters from Mr. Prickman with Rupees 
9100 : from the Mint. 

13 Sent Letters to Rajamaul wdth 19 mds: 20 
Sr : more of lead to Mr. Prickman haveing ad- 
vice that he has agreed with a Merchant for 40 
mds. 

Our Vaquel brought us word againc that by 
mcanes of Meiza Syud Beage and other friends 
Jeamshire Beag has againe promissed to Come 
to our new Factory to put Some end to the 
quarrells now betwixt us to morrow which being 
Sunday our Vaquell was ordered to put the 
meeting of till the Muiiday. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

15 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Haveing discoursed with more Picars and 
weavers wee Came to an agreement with them 
for the following goods on Same termes with 
those of the 6th Currant Perticuler Sorts and 
quantities are as followeth ; 
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To divers weavers Vizt. 


Gharconnaes 

20 ps : 30 covds : lo : 
and2brd: at4|rs: Per 



ps : 

90 

Do. 

300 ps : do ; lo : and brd ; 



at 3} Per ps : 

1060 

Nehallewars 

40 ps: 36covd: lo: and 



2 brd : at 4 J Per ps : . . 

180 

Mundeells . . 

102 ps : Do : lo : and broad 



at lOJ Per ps : 

1071 

Tanjeebs . . 

10 ps : 40 covds : lo : and 



2 brd : at 15 rs : Per ps : 

150 

Do. 

140 ps : do : lo : and brd : 



at 12 

1788 

Mulmulls . . 

100 ps: do: lo: and brd: 



at 10 

1000 

To Sookdeave Tundun Vizt. 


Mulmulls . . 

200 ps : 40 CO : lo : and 2 



brd : at 10 . , 

2000 

To Persaud Moode Vizt. 


Orrua Cossaes 200 ps : 40 co : lo : and 2 



brd : at 10 . . 

7000 


14329 


Fytche Nedham 
Samll; Anthony. 


August. 


Agreement 
of peace 
made 
betwixt 
Joamshire- 
beag and us 
at our new 
factory at 
ICnglezavad. 


15th This morning Came Jeamshire Beag from 
Malda to our new Factory at Englezavad by 
Muckdumpore with Meza Syud beag and Dawad 
Cawne the chief of the Pitan Merchants where 
we civilly received them feasting them accord- 
ing to their and our manner with which they 
were very well pleiised and became very earnest 
with us and Jeamshire Beag to be friends, they 
promissing for him and he himself alsoe that 
our business should not be troubled farther but 
Contrarily in what lay in his power he was and 
should hence forward be ready to help us, it is 
now alsoe agreed betwixt us that he shall not 
Meddle with, nor chop our Puttun goods nor 
force any thing from our weavers and picars in 
the name of chop money on our goods, but what 
Can gett of them on other pretences by fair 
meanes in time to cleare our picars &ca. from 
paying any Chop money on our goods without 
farther trouble, from Dacca, tho an order on 
him to that purpose would not be amisse for he 
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Mr. .Fona- 
than Prick- 
man came 
from Uaja- 
maul. 


Jona- 
than Prick- 
man and 
Mrs. Mary 
Colo was 
Marry od. 

Mr. Jona- 
than Prick- 
man with his 
wifo went to 
Hajamaul. 


The (Jheif 
<feca went to 
Alalda. 


Wednesday 


Sent letters 
to hugly. 

Wareho : 
Accot: and 
cha; Gene- 
rali Accot : 
passed. 


havoiiig heard that we have wn)te to Dacca 
against him tin very like it partly Scared him 
into an agreement with us Least afterwards 
should be forced to it with shame and truly 
twas not with much honour t(^ him now for all 
the eouiitry laugh to see him Stoop soe that has 
a 1 waves been soe high and Stiff. 

Mr. Jonathan Priekman came from Rajamaul 
haveing as he saith gotten all our silver into the 
Taiicksaul and is coyniiig which made him soe 
bould to Come over hither that he might be 
Marryed according to Contract to Mrs. Mary Cole 
before Mrs. Nodham went down to Hugly which 
is intended in few dayes. 

18 Being Thursday about II a Clock was Con- 
sumated the Marrage betwixt Mr. Jonathan 
Priekman and Mrs. Mary Cole the rights being 
performed by Samuel Anthony according to the 
use of the Church of Hlngland all the Dutch and 
English of this place being present 

21 Mr. Jonathan Priekman returned with his 
wife to his hiisiness at Hajamaul. 

22 Our Vaquel Avent to Jeainshireboag to know 
why he continues still to Iniidcr our businesse 
and vex our people (?ontrary to our late agree- 
ment whose answers are full of tricks and 
quiblcs whereby iindorstand shall have noe 
setled ])eaee but by iiieanes from Dacca. 

2.‘1 The Cheif &ea. went to Malda Intending to 
pay fJeainshire Beag vizt: and try if can find 
Avhat he aims at but he Avould not be spoken 
with then, wherefore we left our vaquel and re- 
turned to our business at our new factory. 

This evening Mrs. Nodham with Mrs. Story 
went hence for hugly. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

24th Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

A Cenerall letter to the Worshipfull Matthias 
Vincent &ca. Councell being drawne at large 
displaying our great troubles againe with our 
Malda Governours, was approv^ and ordered 
to be sent forward with speed. 

Samuel Anthony brought in his Warehouse 
accots : and the Accot : of charges Generali and 
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building for last month which is passed as fol- 
loweth ; 


8aml: Anthony. 

Dr. 

PJ5R Contba. 

Cr 

July— 


Rs. 

As. G. 


Ks. As. G 

1 To Homaines 

last 



By Charges Gone- 


Mo: 

. , 

550 

13 18} 

rail . . 

180 12 10 

0 To Cash . . 

. . 

400 

0 0 

By Charges ('attlo 

20 13 16 

\ 8 To Qo. . . 

. . 

400 

0 0 

By Servants AVages 

202 8 05 

.30 To Do. . . 

, , 

277 

11 12 




.31 To Do. .. 

. . 

400 

0 0 


410 2 10 


By Ohargoa Dyett 92 0 lt5 
ByAocot: building 030 0 0 
Kema : in 
tatte ..855 13 8 
fn Cash 40 2 17^ 

890 0 5\ 


2028 9 10} 


2028 9 101 


Sent Alla- 
bardy with 
TTergolol 
hence to 
hngly. 

(^arae letters 
from Raja- 
rnaul with 
8700 rs: 
Rups: Sic- 
eaos. 

Sent letters 
to Hugly. 
Sent lettera 
toRajarnaul. 


C'ame letters 
from Hiigly. 


Came a dus- 
tick from 
Boolchund. 


Stormy 

weather. 


Fytche Nedhani 
Sanill : Anthony 

26 Sent Allabardy and Hergolol hence to Hugly 
to give their relation of Poronia with their 
Aceot. 

Came a letter from Rajaiyiaiil with 8700 rs. 
by boat accompanied by 4 peons. 

28 Sent Cenerall advices to Hugly adviseing that 
liere is news of a Phir wanna on us sent to Bool- 
chnod a copy of which is come to the Pouzdar 
of Malda and that he will not shew it us &;ca, 
cat larg. 

20 Sent letters to Mr. Prickmaii at Rajamaul 
desireing him to make what hast possible to 
finish the Mint business, and sent him 3 j^ards 
broadcloth &ca. 

30 Came letters from his worship &ca. in Hugly 
with Invoyce of Silver to Rajamaul amount to 
Rups: 131196 13a: &ca. 

31 Came a dustick from Boolchund directed to 
us ordering us to leave this our new factory and 
goe live at Malda and buy and sell there and 
noe where else &ca. procured by lyes wrote of 
us by Jeamshire Becag to him and Hemarrainc 
at Dacca. 

These last 10 or 12 dayes has been sad rainy 
weather and the 4 last of them soe wind}’^ with 
all night and day that many brick houses in 
Malda are fallen therewith doeing much hurt 
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and very many earthen walls and houses are 
laid flatt yet notwithstanding its fury thanke 
God our new building gott little damage there- 
by yett at Malda all our hired places leake and 
about 20 covds : of wall fallen downe and much 
more likely to fall the walls being uneven and 
wett through. 

31 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman and returned 
him Coppy of his Worships letter to us with In- 
voyce of Silver now Sent from thence to Raja- 
maiil wc visited our new Fouzdar of Malda who 
gave us very Sweet words to pump our Inten- 
tions to find out if twas possible to make us 
leave our new factory and come to Malda or noe 
and offering to be A mean to end our quarrells 
with Jeamshirebeag for which we thanked him 
tho wee know tis not in his pow'er he being in a 
manner under him his businesse being only to 
helpe Jeamshire Beag where his owmc power 
will not doe. 

Accott : Currant Hugly is as last Mo : 

Fytche Nedham 
Samll: Anthony 
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Cash. Dr. Per Contra. Or, 


Augst. 1681 — Ra As. 

1 To Ballance last Mo : 5737 8 

10 To Sicca Rups : from 

Rajamaul .. 13900 0 

11 To Do .. 9100 0 

20 To Do 18000 0 

21 To Siccaos from Raja- 

maul .. .. 2200 0 

To Jona : Prickman 
Acco : Lead A 
siccaes Sould : at 
what rates not 
yet known . . 2800 0 

27 To Siccaes from Raja- 
maul . . 8700 0 

To Acco : Interest on 
62766 rs: 13a: 
dadinee at 1 } Per 
Cent . . . . 784 9 

To Accot : batta on 
60900 rs: dodine 
at 1 Per Cent . . 609 0 


Augst. — 

Rs. . 

As. 

2 By Hinguttdas A 

Chandr: Cawne 

Errendyes Aca. 

4382 

13 

4 By Simbonaut on 

Tanjeebs A Mul- 

mulls . . 

5000 

0 

6 By Sookdeave Ton- 

dun . . 

7300 

0 

15 By Trepore Saw 

4300 

0 

By Persaud Moodee 

7000 

0 

16 By Rajoray Chowdry 

on bricks 

1000 

0 

17 By SamL* Anthony 

400 

0 

26 By Do. 

4600 

0 

:K) By Weavors Elat- 

chaes . . 

1179 

0 

By do. Tanjeebs . . 

8065 

0 

By do. Mullmulls . . 

11600 

0 

By do. Seersuckers. . 

800 

0 

By do. Chandenyes. . 

1920 

0 

By do. Orungshies . . 

375 

0 

By do. Charconnaes 

2885 

0 

By do. Nehallewars 

990 

0 

By do. Mundeels 

5250 

0 

By do. Reyngs 

1820 

0 


64766 13 

By Ballance •. 64 4^ 


64831 H 64831 U 


Fy: Nbdham 


Englezavad Diary Mo: September 1681. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Satterday 3d Mr. Fytche Nedham Chief 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Aocot : of Cash being perused was passed 
the Bemaines at the end of last month being 
Bups: 64: 4^a: Bay Boolchund^by a late Phir- 
wanna from him Stopped all our business here 
it was thought fitt and agreed to send Sook- 
deave our Vaquel to Boolchund to N^otiate 
there for us to See if Possible by any meanes he 


Aocot: Cash 
passed. 


Agreed to 
send our 
vaquell to 
Booldiund. 
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Sent a letter 
with our 
vaquoll to 
Boolchunil. 

Agreed with 
Rajaray 
Chowdry for 
Stone. 


Sookdeave 
went hence 
to (^assamhr. 


Killed a 
Dear. 


Came a letter 
from James 
Price our 
Vaquell at 
Dacca. 


Wrote to 
James Pi*icx» 
oiir Dacca 
Vaquell. 


Came a duH< 
tick from 
Boolchund. 


Presented 
the Fouzdar 
of Malda 
with i yd : 
Scarlett. 


may gett the said Phirwaniia reversed or soe 
that our business may goe on here in spite of 
the Malda CJovernours in order to which it is 
agreed to Send with Sookdeave a letter to Bool- 
chund relateing to our quarrclls with the JMalda 
Oovernours &ca. drawn up in Persiafn] at 
large. 

llajaray Chowdr>' proffering us Pillers and 
other sorts of stone for our building wherefore 
we have made now an agreement with him for 
a parccll to be brought this raiiie time to our 
gaut or landing place at our Factory and order 
Unpeos 500 to be delivered him thereon : 

Fytche Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 

Sookdeave this evening went hence to Cas 
sumbazar on the business above mentioned with 
wliom we sent alsoc a letter to Mr. (^larnock 
&ca. desireing them to assist our Vaquel in 
what they can. 

This afternoon a Dear being hunted on Hcr- 
narraines side in Sbapore took the River over 
against our new Factory where w(5 coursed and 
killed it which much offended our opposites 
inakeing a great Stirr in vaine to have a Share 
of it. 

4 Came a letter from James Price Vaquel at 
Dacca Informing us llernarraine by his lying 
Storys has procured a Phirwanna to Boolchund 
on us to raise our new Factory and live at Malda 
againe pretending that by our comeing hither 
he shall loose 2^00 Riips: 3^eerly which can 
iioe wayes be proved &ca. 

7 Wrote the whole Story of our troubles to 
James Price our Dacca Vaquel and advised Mr. 
Hervy &ca. of it that may understand all from 
him Ave no<< haveing assistance enough to Avrite 
it in English. 

8 This morning came an other diistick or Pher- 
Avanna from Boolchund grounded on a Pher- 
Avan/ia from the Nabob with a Chupdar ordering 
us to leave our new Factory forthwith and goe 
live at Malda and buy and sell there paying the 
Chop &ca. threatning us and our new building 
with many great wonls. 

Presented Sybram Ray Malda fouzdar J yd. 
Scarlett for his sword. 

This evening the Chief and third went hence 
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The Chief 
&ca. went to 
Malda. 
Stormy 
weather. 

The fouzdar 
&ca. came to 
our house in 
Malda. 


Arrived let* 
tors from 
Bajamaul 
with 10000 
rs: Siccaes. 


Sent letters 
to hugly. 


to Malda to dispute our ease witli ileamshire 
Bcag the Fouzdar &ea. 

Much wind and Raine. 

10 Do. 

1 1 Noe Stirring out for bad weather. 

1 2 Tlie Fouzdar and Jeain shire Beag with Boofl |- 
oliunds Chupdar and many others Came to our 
house in Malda where wo had much dispute 
with them to little purpose for iioe agreement 
was made save that in ord'er to Gomplyauce 
with the Nabobs and Boolchunds Phirwann'acs 
we promissed that vve would not act any thing 
t)f Merchandize till should have farther orders 
which vexed them to the heart yctt)they could 
not Say wee Slighted those high orders tho we 
did not directly obey them. 

This evening came letters from Rajamaul 
with 10000 rs: fromiVlr. Prickman who advizes 
that our other business there is wholly Stopped 
Rajub Alice and RufTea Zumnia denying to give 
any more dusticks for boats the former swareing 
that if we Shew not llodjee ZolTy Cawnes Phir- 
Avanna to clear us quickly he will take (/Ustome 
of us &ca. 

18 Went to Malda to repay Jeamshire bcags vizit 
to us and to try him farther if a good agreement 
by any nieanes might be made with him that 
our goods might be prized and cured here at 
our new Factory Avhere they are and our Cor- 
connae ready for that purpose : there not being 
at Malda a (juarter roome enough besides that 
which is standing after the Storme is most thack 
and open very dangerous for fires &ca. and alsoe 
the damage our goods Avill Sustaine by tumbling 
up and downe and carrying from one place to 
another, but noe g^d could be done he being 
rather more exasperated then Inclined towards 
peace expecting now in few dayes to be Tag- 
geered endeavours to get what he Can by faire 
or fowlc meanes the whole Country Crying out 
of him, especially our weavers picars whom he 
useth Cruelly beating and Imprisonning all Can 
(kteh and forceth money from them which 
hindreth their and our business much. 

14 Sent letters to his worship &ca. in Hugly one 
dated the 8th the other the I4th Currant both 
pictureing out our troubles at Large with divers 
other coppyes of Letters and papers to the Same 
purpose sent to divers places. 
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At a Cotisiiltation 
Present 

Thursday 1 5th Mr. Fytche Ncdham Cheif 

the Mr. Samuel Anthony 

A Letter to Boolehund about our troubles 
being drawne uj) was approved and ordered to 
be Sent forward with copy of Do. to our Vaquel 
there with a letter alsoe of Instructions to him. 

Mr. Samuel Anthony havcing brought in his 
Accots : of the Wcarehouse which on pcrusall was 
passed as alsoe the Accot : of charges Generali 
and building which is as followeth : 


Samll; Anthony. Dr . Pkr Contra. Gr . 

Rs. A. G. 

:U By Charges Gene- 

raU.. .. 208 11 10 

By Charges Cattle 24 11 10 
By Servants Wages 188 10 10 

422 1 10 

By Accot : building 508 3 0 
By Charges Dyett 66 13 0 
By packing stuff 4^ 
mds : Gotten 
lira; Permd; 49 8 0 

1046 8 10 

By Remaines vizt : 

In Cha : M e r - 

chand ..566 4 0 

In Accot : build- 
ing ..297 08 

In Charges Genii : 58 00 
In Cash .. 2797* 

949 6 16* 

1996 0 6| 1996 0 6^ 

Fy : Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 

Came letters. 16 Came advice from Rajamaul with Coppy of a 
from Raja- Phirwanna from Hodjee Soffy cawne to Dowlut 
beag ordering him to take 4 rs : Per Cent Cus- 
tome of us and the Dutch in the Tancksaul. 

Sent letters of advice to Jeames : Price Vaquel 
at Dacca about our troubles here with Jeamshire 
Beag and alsoe those at Rajamaul. 


Augst. — Rs. As. G. 

1 To Remaines last 

mo. . . . . 896 0 5* 

17 To Cash . . . . 400 0 0 

26 To Do 600 ’ 0 0 

31 To Do 100 0 0 


Sent a letter 
to Bool- 
chund.’ 


Wareho : 
Accots: & 
charges 
Genii: Ac- 
cots : passed. 
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Arrived let- 
ters from 
Bajamaul 
with 11600 

rs: 


Came letters 
from James 
Price at 
Dacca. 
Presented 
Lol Cawn 
with ] yd : 
scar 

Presented 
Alluinchund 
Sekedar with 
J yd : broad- 
cloth. 


16 Came this evening from Rajaniaul 11500 rs : 
with advice thereof and how that all Merchants 
that deale with us or the dutch has put a Stop 
to their businesse in the Tancksaul to See if 
Can find any remedy to cleare the Custome or 
at least to take off the } rupee that is now put 
on us and the Dutch more then before. 

17 Came news from James Price at Dacca that 
nothing was to be done with the Nabob nor 
Heniarraine without money &;ca. 

Presented Lol Cawne Boolchunds asswar that 
came on us with ^ yd. scarlett. 

29 Presented Alhimehund Sekedar of (Sopaulpore 
Ihirgona with ^ yard ordinary red broadcloth to 
finish his Saddle. 

Accot: Currant Uugly is as last month. 

Fytche Nedham 
Samll. Anthony 
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Gash. Dr . 

Sepr. — Rs. z\s. 

1 To Ballance last ino : 64 4 1 

14 To sicoa nips: from 

Rajamaul . . 10000 0 
17 To Do. .. .. 11500 0 

30 To accot : Interest on 
18500 rs: dadinee 
at I j Per Cent . . 231 4 

To accot : Batta on 
Siccaes 15500 da- 
dinee at 1 Per Ct. 155 0 


Pkr Contra. Cr. 

Rs. As. 

3 By Charges Qonll : 

presented the 
Dutch Doctor for 
many visits & 
phisick adminis- 
tred to Sevll: 4 
gold Mohurs at 12 
rs : ,| each . . 49 0 

4 F^y Rajaray Chowdry 

on stones for our 
building . . 500 0 

14 By Sami : Anthony 

for expence . . 500 0 

16 By weavers Tanjeebs 8000 0 

17 By Do. Mullmulla . . 10500 0 

26 By Sami : Anthony 

for exponce . . 600 0 

29 By accot : Salary to 
this day pd: to 
divers vizt : 

Fytcho Nedhain 
the i years sa- 
lary from the 
25th March 
past to this day 
at 40 Per an: 88141 
Jona: Prickman, 
do. at 20 . . 44 7 

Sami : Anthony 
do. at 20 . . 44 7 

177 I2i 

By Samll : Anthony 
for genii : ex- 
pence . . 400 0 


20720 12} 

By Balleiice . . 1223 12 


21950 8| 


21950 81 


Pytclie Ncdham 


Enalezavad Diarti Mo: October 1681. 


Came letters 
from Dacca. 


Wont to 
Malda to 
meett Jeam- 
shirebeag 
&ca. 

Sent letters 
toRojamaul. 


1 Came letters from Dacca with coppy^ of Hodjee 

8offy cawnes Phirwamia on Boolchund which 
signifies little or nothing to our businesse here. 

Went to Malda to meet Jeamshirebeag ftca. 
and end our troubles with them but was dis- 
sopoynted and put off till Munday next. 

3 Went againe to Malda in vaine. 

Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul in 
answer to his of the 29 past. 
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The Dutch 
Vaquell 
spoyles our 
lato agree- 
ment. 


4 Att Malda the papers of agreement with 
Jcanishirebcag and us being ready and all per- 
ticulers on both sides agreed to some Devill or 
other we suppose the dutch vaqiiel or Mendy- 
beag (who botl) were with Jeamshirebeag then 
when ho was ready to come to our house to 
Signe and finish our agreement) has Instilled 
other thoughts into him soe that he came not 
but Sent us word he could not Stand to those 
lermes nor concent thati wee cure our goods any 
where but in Malda &ca. 

We have now certaine intelligence that twas 
the Dutch vaquell that spoyled our late agree- 
ment and that he gave Jeamshirebeag Some- 
Avhat not to be friends with us. 


Aooot: Casli 
pttBsed. 

Charges 
Qenll: Ac- 
oots: pa.s8ed 


At a Consultatioii 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Oheif 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The accot : of Cash after perusail was passed 
the remaines being found to bo Rs : 

Mr. Anthony brought in his accots : of charges 
genii : which was passf^l as followeth : 


Samt.l : 

Ant HON V. 

Dr, 

Sept.-— 



1 To Reiiiaine.s 

last 


Mo. .. 

. . 949 

6 16* 

14 To Cash . . 

.. 400 

0 0 

28 To Do. . . 

.. 600 

0 0 

30 To Do. . . 

.. 400 

0 0 


2349 6 16} 


Pkr (/Ontra. Cr. 


By Cliarget^ Qene- 

rall.. .. 176 1 5 

By charges Cattle 27 10 16 
By Servants wages 182 13 0 


386 9 0 

By Accot: building 660 13 6 

By charges Dyett 67 14 16 

By Rems : vizt : 

In cha : Mor- 

chand .. 796 0 0 
In charges 

buildings 338 7 10 
In charges 

Genii: .. 46 4 0 
TuCash .. 56 6 6} 

1236 1 16* 


2349 6 15 


After many meetings and above 40 Coppyes 
of agreements altered this and tothor way and 
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Presented 
Jeamshire- 
beag with 
nips: 500. 


Sent advices 
to James 
price Vaquel 
at Dacca. 
Came letters 
from Mr. 
Priokman. 
Jeamshire- 
beag called 
our picars 
and bid them 
goe to our 
new Factory. 
Came letters 
from Mr. 
Prickman. 

Sent letters 
to Raja- 
maull. 


haveing all the People of Malda for our enemyes 
(they being Somewhat like the Pharises would 
neither suffer us by their good will to be happy 
nor Indeavour themselves to be Soe) this even- 
ing when some kind of agreement at distance 
was concluded on vizt: to Present Jeamshire 
beag with rupees 500: and lend him 500 rs: 
more for 4 mos : time without Interest he came 
to our house here for the aforesaid kindnesse he 
promises not to Molest us nor our businesse at 
our new Factory but let us Prize and Cure and 
Gundy our goods &ca. there we giveing a Tal- 
lica or list of what goods we have come in that 
he may have the accustomary dutyes on them 
from the Picars and weavers which we thought 
better to Concent to* then to have all our goods 
goe to his Durbar to be chauped this kindness 
is absolutely against the Nabobs late phirwanna 
on us which orders us to leave this place and 
goe live at Malda forthwith and not offer to buy 
or sell any where but within Malda, therefore 
tis ordered and agreed that the summes afore- 
mentionfed] on said termes be paid him and 
colourable notes of agreement to Satisfy Her- 
narraine the Nabobs phirwanna and these ras- 
cally people of Malda, be made and Signed on 
both Sides, and that letters be Imediately wrote 
to Dacca and to our Vaquel at Muxoodavad 
signifying the agreement we have made for the 
present with Jeamsirebeag that noe more money 
be spent on this business in neither of those 
places : Fy tche Nedham 

Samuel Anthony 

11 Sent advices to Jeames Price Vaquel at Dacca 
and alsoe to our Vaquel with Boolchund for our 
agreement with Jeamshirebeag &ca. 

12 Came letters from Mr. Prickman at Bajamaul 
which was answered the same day. 

Jeamshirebeag called our Picars giveing them 
Bettle and good words and bid them goe to us 
at our new Factory and prize their goods to 
us &;ca. 

13 Came letters from Mr. Prickman. 

14 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Bajamaul, 
Jeamshirebeag ordered all notes formerly 

taken of our Picars Delolls &ca. to be delivered 
our vaquel most of which was presently done 
and the re.st promissed when could be found. 
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Sent letters 
to hugly. 
Mr. Prick- 
man came 
from 

Rajamaull. 


Thursday. 


Mr. Priok- 
man went 
hence to 
Rajamaul. 
Sent letters 
to Rajamaul. 
Came letters 
from Baja- 
maul. 

Sent letters 
to Rajamaul. 


15 Sent letters of our proceedings to his worship 
&ca. in Hugly. 

16 Mr. Prickman came from Rajamaul. 

19 Began to prize our goods at our new Factory 
Called Englezavad. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

20th Mr Fytchc Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Our troubles with the Governors of Raja- 
maull dayly Increasing and as yet noe likely- 
hood of any redress comoing from Dacca (which 
is the only place where it must be had) Jonathan 
Prickman was sent for from Rajamaul to advize 
what was necessary to be given whereby they 
may passe our business; for the present it is 
concluded on to present them with the follow- 
ing perticulers (if they will accept them) till our 
new’ pherwanna shall come to reverse those 
phirw'annaes which order to take custome of us. 

To Rajub Allee the Kings Duan 1 Clock 2 
yds : Scarlett, 4 yds : orda : 2 Red and 2 green 
broadcloth, and 1 Multiplying Glasse. 

To RufFae Zumma the Nabobs Fouzdar 2 
yds : Scarlett, 2J yds : orda : broadcloth, I 
Multiplying glasse. 

To Mamood Zumma Wackanevice 1 J yd : 
Scarlett 2 yards ordinary red Cloth 1 Multiply- 
ing glasse. 

To Jaddoo Ray the Subaes Duan J yd : Scar- 
lett, 1 1 yd : orda : cloth 1 Multiplying glasse. 

To Himradge RufFea Zummaes Setesdust I 
yd : Scarlett 1 yd : orda : red cloth 1 pr : Sizzers 
2 paire Spectacles : pytohe Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony 

20th Mr. Prickman >yent hence to Rajamaul. 

24 We began to cure and Cundy goods in our 
new Corconna or workhouse. 

26 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman ftca., at Raja- 
maul. 

28 Came letters from Rajamaul. 

31 Sent letters to Rajamaul to Mr. Prickman. 

For many dayes people from Jeamshirebeag^ 
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the fouzdar and J)a\vad Oawiie tlie chief of the 
Pitan Merchants and the Dutch has been here 
and dealt with us about many things all tending 
to nothing but hindring our business which on 
all sides is endcMivoured what possible yett hope 
shall be able to withstand all their evations this 
Murisoone and afterwards shall have time enough 
to Dally with them. 

Accot : Currant Hugly is as last month. 

Fytche Nedham 
Samll. Anthony 


Cash. Dr . 

Octor. — Hs. As. P. 

1 To Ballari [c]o last 

mo. . . 1223 12 0 

To Kamnaut at 
Intrat at I r : 

2a: Per Cent. 1150 0 0 


2373 12 0 


Per Contra. Cr , 

Ra. As. P. 

11 By Accot: presents 
for what pre- 
sentoil Joam- 
s>hiro Boag 
(Yowry of Mal- 
(1a to open our 
businosH and let 
I 1 B negotiate at 
our new factory 
notwithstand- 
ing the Nabobs 
and Hoolchunds 
phirwannues to 
the contrary . . 500 0 0 

By tleamshiroboag 
for what lent 
him for 4 mos : 
time without 
Interest on the 
abovesaid Ac- 
cot : . . 500 0 0 

15 By Sami: .Anthony 
to defray fac- 
tory choo . . 703 0 0 
22 By Do.. .. 147 0 0 

By Rarities for pre- 
sents 1 clock 
with alarrum. . 46 0 0 

30 By Samuel Anthony 463 0 0 


2348 0 0 
By Rallanoe . . 25 12 0 


2373 12 0 


Fytche Nedham 
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Teusday 


Accot: Cash 
passed. 


Sent a Gene- 
rali to 
HtiRly. 


Sent letters 
to Mr. Prick - 
man. 


The fouzdar 
promisaes to 
Come to our 
now factory. 


The fouzdar 
beats the 
Shop kepors. 


Enxjhzavml Diary Mo : November 1081. 

At a Consultation 
J Resent 

1st Mr. Vytche Nedhani Clicif 

Mr. kSamiiel Anthony 

The Aeeot : of Cash being perused was passed 
the reniaines being Rupees 25 : 12 a : at the 
end of last mo. 

A Oencrall letter being drawne up at large 
Signifying our new troubles &ca., was approved 
and Sent forward. 

Ky : Xedhain 
Samuel Anthony 

1st Prized (\)loured (loods. 

5 Sent letters to Mr. Priekinan at Rajarnaul 
with our vaquel and Presents bf^foro agreed on 
for divers troublesome people there Humours 
from Malda are that the fouzdar is prcpareiiig 
peons &ea.. to (^ome and fight with and abuze 
us hej*c at our new factory. 

Prized coloiirod goods. 

An agreement was made last night with the 
Pouzdar by Joamshirebeag and Mcra Syud beag 
that he Should Come hither to See us friendly 
(wliich he promissed to tloe) by which meanes 
be might possibly get SoiTiewhat of a present 
from us and not otherwise, and accordingly 
this morning early he came with a great Com- 
pany of peons but the old foole at our doore 
Intending to shew Some power where he had 
nothing to doe beat some of the Shopkeepers 
and threatned others what he would doc if they 
lived here, and soe it was that our workemcn 
and others to about 500 : was gott together in 
less then } a quarter of an hower with bricks in 
each mans hand resolving to make him repent 
his folly as certainely he dearly had, had not 
w'c used our best Indcavours to appease them, 
yet notwithstanding Some was soe zealous not 
Staying for orders made some of the Fouzdars 
people fell the Strength of their Arrnes and carry 
the Marks of Some brick batts away with them, 
the Fouzdar ere he went Sent a Complement to 
the Chief excuseing him selfe like a foole and 
denying what he had done &ca. Saying that 
he was in hast to goe a little farther and that 
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Jeamshire- 
beag offers 
to Send a 
Lascar of his 
own for our 
defence. 


The fouzdar 
gone to 
Maldaaback 
way. 


Mr. Wm. 
Steward and 
Sami. Carlo- 
ton arrived 
here. 

Came letters 
from Hugly. 

Mr. Steward 
and Mr. Car- 
leton went 
hence for 
Oassum- 
busar. 


on hi8 rctume he would visit the chief. Prized 
colored goods. 

7 Divers rumours was Spread in Malda and 
Gopaulpore being Markett day about the Fouz- 
dars actions yesterday all to our advantage. 

Jeamshirebcag sent a Complement to us and 
seemed much concerned at the fouzdars late 
doeings offering to send a Lascar of his owne for 
our defence which Complement we returned 
with thankes adding that we conceived not that 
wc wanted strength to deal with more then Such 
a fellow but on occasion (which pray god may 
never have) should make bold with him. 

Tt is reported that the Fouzdar is gone againe 
to Malda a back way for fear haveing heard a 
i-eport that of he Came back by our factory we 
would give him a feast of Brick batts and that 
he would not be able to pass with his bones 
whole. 

Prized coloured goods. 

9 Do, 

10 Do. 

11 Prized white cloth as Tanjeebs and Mull- 
mulls. 

12 Do. 

13 Do. 

14 Do. 

15 & 16 being the Jentues holy dayes and Gene- 
rali thanks giving to god that they have lived 
to eat of new come with prayers for the increase 
of it all the yeare noe business of Moment could 
be done our people being absent. Meir Mos- 
sums Servant the Sekedar of Gopaulpore Pur- 
gona begins now to Bark at us threatning to 
doe many things against us which he will not be 
able to accomplish, and once or twice news was 
brought us that he had people ready to come 
and fight with us for what we know not but if 
he comes he will hardly escape soe well as the 
fouzdar of Malda did. In the evening arrived 
here from Cossumbuzar Mr. Wm. Steward and 
Samuel Carleton Chyrgeons to the Europe ships 
Prized Cossaes. 

19 In the evening Came letters from Hugly from 
his worship &ca. Councell which was answered 
the same day. 

21 Mr. Steward and Mr. Carleton went hence 
this morning for Cassumbuzar. 
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Wednesday. 


Presented 
Lol Cawne 
with 58 ra : 
and one ps 
(handeny. 


Genii: 
books of 
Aeoots : 
passed. 
Warehouse 
accots: and 
charges 
Genii : 

Accot : 
passed. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

21 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Lol Cawne the Chupdar Sent by Boolchund 
to force us to leave this place to goe live at 
Malda haveing now for the present made friends 
with us and Jeamshirebeag is ready to depart 
to his Master after almost 2 or 3 mos : Stay 
hero and for his Service done on our part it was 
first agreed to give him 30 rs : which he refused 
and blew at Saying he was ordered to take 5 rs : 
Per dyern and Such like making a great Stirr 
whereupon the Fouzdar and Crowry of Malda 
wrote to us to dispeed him quickly and con- 
sidering our business hangs now upon a poyiit 
it was resolved to give him 58 rs : and one ps : 
Chandeny which with much a doe at last w'as 
accepted on it was alsoe thought fitt and agreed 
on to write and send a letter to Boolchund 
Signifying how much we are dissattisfyed with 
this agreement and to desirt) his favor for the 
future &ca. 

Our General books of accots : notwithstand- 
ing our Seconds absence and the little help we 
have here are brought up to this day perused 
and passed. 

Samuel Anthony brought in his warehouse 
Accots : which was read and passed and alsoe 
accot : of Charges Generali which was perused 
and passed as folio we th : 
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Samll: Anthony Dr. Per Contra Cr. 


Octor. — 

Rs. 

As. G. 

1 To Remaines 

last 


Mo: 

.. 1235 

1 15} 

15 To Cash 

.. 703 

0 0 

22 To Cash 

.. 147 

0 0 

30 Do. . . 

. . 453 

0 0 


2.538 1 I5i 


Rs. As. G. 

By Cha : Generali 138 14 10 
By Charges Cattle 31 4 10 
By Servants Wages 187 1 0 


357 4 0 

By Accot : build- 
ing . . 630 3 0 

By Charges diett 52 1 5 


1039 8 5 

Per Rems : Vizt : 

In cha : Mer- 

ohd: ..1005 2 0 
In accot: build- 

ing .. 419 910 
In cha : Genl : 9 0 0 

In Cash .. 6414 0} 

1498 9 10} 


2538 1 15} 


Fytche Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 


Came letters 
from Mr. 
Prickman. 
Sent letters 
to Rajamaul. 
Came letters 
from Raja- 
maul. 

T[h]ur8day 

the 


22 Came news from Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul. 
24 Sent letters to Rajamaul. 

28 Came letters from Rajamaul adviseing that 
Rajuballee would not take his Present but re- 
turned it expecting ready Money. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
29 Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Mr. Prickman from Rajamaul haveing for a 
long time glutted us with letters of Complaint 
of the Governors and many people in ofiSce 
there how Stiff they are and resolved to plague 
us and doe the honorable Companys priviledges 
and concemes all the Mischief they Can, and yet 
dayly grow worse by how much the more they 
See we are Necessitated being in Shipping time, 
and that noe remedyes for our Severall troubles 
here in this place nor yet there (both at present 
under one inspection appeares tho they have 
been very much urged from Hugly) by his wor- 
ship &ica., to Mr. Samll : Hervy &ca., at Dacca 
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Agreed to 
Smd letters 
to Mr. Prick- 
man. 


and Gontiiluall large advices of all Sent from 
hence to both places soe that seeing noe redress 
from Dacca we are forced on extraordinary 
expences here to open our business else the 
Honorable Companys whole Investment must 
have lyen here in the Country till next yeare 
and we most certainly been greatly blamed, and 
how alsoc our condition is and has a long time 
been the same at RajamauK our Mint or coyn- 
ing businesse is hindred at 8a: Per Cent Cus-* 
tome more taken there then formerly by a trick 
or a Pherwanna from Hodjee Soffy Cawne issued 
out by Mistake or Misunderstanding of words 
to the Droga which at Dacca might then have 
been hindred with a word or two speaking 
(.Hodje Soffy Cawn ever been a good friend to 
the English) alsoe Meirza Rajub Allee, Sheck 
Golom Mohudde, and Ruffea Zumma and other 
people in office in Rajamaul soe troubles us that 
a boat nor peon or any thing Can passe to or 
from Pattana or those pirts without vast 
trouble and premisses of presents to till their 
hungry desires which lately we ordered Mr. 
Prickman to doe in Some measure least our 
peter boates (upwards of 10000 mds : being 
dayly expected) be stopped, as certainly they 
will if we agree not with the Governors there 
before they arrive, and yesterday by advices 
thence we are informed Mirza Rajuballee re- 
fused and returned our present sent him (tho 
twas more then formerly his yearly present used 
to be) expecting 4 or 500 : rs : in ready Gash 
wherefore on Mature consideration tis thought 
fitt and agreed to write to Mr. Prickman some 
directions how to act and to order him to add 
some small matters of cloth to tho abovesaid 
present or keep most of it and add about 40 or 
50 rs: in money what success this may have 
know not but certaine it is they want always to 
be pleased at what charge soever till can pro- 
cure phirwannaes on them and our governors 
here from Dacca which suppose might ere now 
have been gotten for ^ cost and damage the 
honble. Company has alreapy Sustained for 
want of them besides bringing their priviledg^ 
lately soe well Settled ihto question which is 
very Considerable. 

Fytche Nedham 

Sami : Anthony. 
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Sent letters 20 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Bajamaull 
to Mr. Prick- about the premisses before mentioned and 6 yd : 

Scarlet more to be Spent or not as shall find 
occasion. 

Accot : Currant is as last Mo : 

Fytchc Nedham 
Samll. Anthony 


Cash Dr. Per Contra Cr. 


Nober. — Rs. As. 

1 To Ballance last Mo. . . 25 12 

14 To Kissundass Intrst: 
at Ir: (5 a: Per 
Mo : Per Cent . . 2000 0 
17 To Cheveldass Saw at 
Interest at 1 r : Oa: 

Per Cent Per Mo : 2000 0 


Rs. As. 

16 By Sami : Anthony for 
charges Genl: ez- 
pence . . . . 800 0 

19 By Do. . . . . 500 0 

21 By Accot: presents 

given in money to 
Lolcaun Bulchunds 
chupdar that came 
with a phirwanna 
on us to leave this 
place and goe live 
at Malda . . 58 0 

ByPahlaud .. 1198 0 

27 By Sami : Anthony . . 600 0 

By Pahlaud paid his 

bill . . . . G1 0 


5217 0 

ByBallan[o]e .. 808 12 


4026 12 4025 12 


Fvtche Nedham 


Malda or Englezavad Diarv 
for England Commengeing 

the Primo December Anno 1681 and 
ends the 30th November Anno 1682. 

Kecd : Per Defence and open’d 
in Court 14th Septr. 1683. 

Englezavad Diary Month December Anno 1681. 

1 Jeamshirebeages Vuckecl came to us and 
earnestly desir^ for his Master 1 yd : Scarlett 
for his Doll Geloff which M^as forced to give 
him that the Rogue does nott stop our business 
againe. 

Prized Cossaes and Mulmulls. 
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Satturday 


At a Consultation 
Present 

2 Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot : of Cash being perused the re- 
maincs being Raps : 808 : 12 a: was passed. 

A Generali to Mr. Prickman was read ap- 
proved and sent forward. 

F>4che Nedham 
Sami : Anthony 

Joamshirebeage goeing to Muxoodavad to 
Make up his Accots : \\'ith Sookaiiunds Sonn 
&ca. came from Malda last night to our new 
Factory here where we feasted him and kept 
him all night and this morning early he pro- 
ceeded on his Voyage. 

This eavening dispeedcMl 3 boats Goods to 
Hngly contains 28 chests and 25 bailes Sundry 
Goods Accot : the Honorable Company in charge 
of 3 peons with Generali advice thereof. 

This eavening came letters frohi Mr. Prick- 
man with a -Dustuck from the Foiizdar of Raja- 
maul on all under his Government about Tanda 
and those parts not to stop or molest us or our 
business, alsoc 2 Coppies of our Charges Gener- 
ali brought up but to the last of November 
1680: (which will trouble us much to finish 
here haveing all our hands full of other busi- 
ness) alsoe advice the Hono : Companys Peotre 
boates arrived there the 30th past and was dis- 
peeded the day after haveing before made the 
Governors our Friends. 

Came letters from Hugly with Invoyce of the 
Flint Ware and Factors provisions and amount 
to Rups : 144 : Sent for us on a Pattana boat 
by way of Rajamaiil which is nott arrived yett 
with us. 

11 Sent letters to Rajamaul and returned Golom 
Mohuddees Dustuck nott being well written for 
our purpose. 

Sent a Generali letter to his Worship &ca. 
Councell in Hugly with Invoyce of what Goods 
sent them hence the 2d : Currt : amot : to 
Rups : 19921 and Diary for mo : November last. 

The Fouzdar of Maulda Came this day to 
visit us and to make Friends with us, who told 
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us of aiiotheF Dustuck from Booichund comeing 
on U3 with 4 or 5 horsemen to force us hence to 
Mauldca to live there, he not haveing had any- 
thing of us to this time since he has been in 
place tho : he has been very hungry therefore 
tis thought fitt to Present him with yds: 
ordinary broadcloth and one Sitterngee of about 
12 Coveds long and broad which will sett 
him up the one for spreading the other for his 
Pallankeen Chuttery. 

14 Dispeeded hence to Hugly I boat Cossaes 
contains 17 Chests Avith advice thereof to his 
Worship &ca. Councell. 

15 Came letters from Mr. Prickmaii at Rajamaul 
with 8 Cosseds bringing with them 8600 Rupees 
Siccaes. 

This day came to us from the Fouzdar of 
Maulda the Coatwall and Droga of a Markett 
of which the Fouzdar has taken the Ezarra who 
by them his Agents sent his Salams to us signi- 
fying his desire to raise his Markett and bring 
it near our new Factory requesting the Cheife 
to show his People a place where we approve of 
it to be Convenient for our people and alsoe to 
give it a name which w’^e did to pleas him, and 
called it New Markett or Nya haut, the reason 
we gave it nott a name tending or relateing to 
the English was because the ground is not in 
our power and to avoyd many Complaints which 
would be brought before us, and nott being able 
to doe justice twould be but a disgrace to us, and 
besides it will be in the Towne which we have 
now made about our Factory and Called Engle- 
zavad signifying a Towne of the English make- 
ing. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Thursday Fytche Nedham Cheife 

the Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Generali Boockes of Accot : being brought 
up to this time Avere passed. 

The Charges Generali accot: for last mo: 
were brought in and passed as followeth Vizt. 
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Saml. 

Anthony. 

Dr. 

Peb Contba. 


Cr. 

November — 

Rs. As. P. 


Rs. As. 

P. 

1 To remaines 

last 


By cha : Generali 

169 9 

0 

month 

.. 1488 

9 lOi 

By cha : Cattle . . 

28 12 

0 

15 To Cash 

.. 800 

0 0 

By Servants Wages 

194 6 

0 

10 To Ditto 

27 To Ditto 

.. 500 
.. 600 

0 0 

0 0 

302 11 

0 


By Acco : Building 767 0 
By charges Dyett 67 6 
By PackingstufFViztt: 

Wax 7} mds : 
kings wt : at 25 
rs ; Per md : . . 187 0 
Cotton 2 mds : at 
10 rs : Per md : 20 0 

Gunnies 10 Gorge 
at 2 rs : Per 
Gorge . . 20 0 

By Remaines Viztt : 

In cha : Mer- 
chandize 1472 9 10 
Tn A cco t : 

Building 403 9 10 
In Cash 58 5 10} 


0 u 


1934 8 10} 


Amots: to Rups : 3388 9 10} Amounts to Rups : 3388 9 10} 


Mahdeevc Ray Jearashirobeags Petesdust 
being vorry busy to stirr his Master to molest 
us therefore to stop his mouth twas thought fitt 
to give him 20 rs : he alsoe haveing been pro- 
mised something before thought by our delayes 
we were minded to deceive him, and charges 
of this nature Cannott be avoided till can gett 
Shastah Cawnes Phirwanna which hope will be 
quickly : jTytoh Nedham 

Samuel Anthony 

A Horseman called Sheek Yacoob came from 
Boolchund on us mth a Pherwanna from his 
Master to carry us to Maulda (as before whome 
we answered that we had obeyed the Nabobs 
and Boolchunds former orders and kept a Fac- 
tory at Maulda haveing allwayes a Gomosta 
there according to our late agreement with 
Jeamshirebeag (and what could he demand or 
desire more) and that we w'ould send our vuckeel 
tomorrow thither who should give a full answer 
to what he should have to say to us and gave 
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him 5 rs : for a taste to coole him till our busi- 
nesse should be done, this we here was sent 
partly by Jcamshirebeags lying Complaint of 
us againe there and Hemarraine vuckeel who 
alwayes is there in his Durbar &ca.' 

20 Our Vuckeel went this morning to Malda where 
he had much dispute with Jeamshirebeag the 
now Amecn and the Horseman from Boolchund 
and others to little purpose or effect for they 
seeme not! minded to end any quarrells with us, 
but on the contrary foment what they Can that 
they may gett by it, as they must continually 
doe till our Friends at Dacca will please to 
rernidy us by the Nabobs Pher wanna thence 
which will settle our business and Customes. 

21 In the eavening came letters from his Wor- 
ship &ca. in Hugly advising that they at Dacca 
feared a Generali stop of the Honorable Com- 
panys business on the Dutch score of carrying 
soe much Rice &ca. provisions from these parts, 
and that we unhappily be mcluded therein till 
it be w(dl understood. 

Very late at night we wrote a Generali to his 
Worship &ca. in answer to theirs and about our . 
owne greevances and troubles here at present, 
and advised of 2 boat Tanjeebs and Mulmulls 
contains in all 26 chests which we now with 
this dispeed thither in charge of Ibraim beage 
and 1 Peon. 

24 Came the Horaeinan from Boolchund with 
open mouth to have us to Maulda saying that 
Jeanishirebeage alleidges that he has not re- 
ceived the Chop mony of our Picars and weavors 
and that thereby the Nabob looseth his Kents, 
and that alsoe we bring his Ryotts from Maulda 
to live here &ca. which are all gross lyes, there- 
fore we refused to goe to Maulda till should 
have business of our owne there, and told him 
more over that he could nott end our business 
here with that Varlett Jeamshirc beag there- 
fore his best way would be to take Jeamshire 
beag and our Vuckeel to his Master Boolchund 
there we might expect Justice and nott here 
where our adversary is in a manner our Judge 
which was agreed on. 

25 Dispeeded one with 12 chests Cossaes, Tan- 
jeebs, and Mullmulls to Hugly with Generali 
advice thereof and of our troubles desiring they 
would press our case to Mr. Hervy &ca. at Dacca 
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for a remedy else our business next year will 
goe on but badly and make our large remaines 
occationed thereby hard to be gotten in. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytch Nedham 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Pahlaud our Poronia Gomosta haveing ear- 
nestly desired our leave to come from Poronia 
his time promised for marryage being near and 
if he slips that he Cannott be Marryed till next 
year according to the (/ustome of the Country 
therefore tis thought fitt to call him away and 
give him leave rather then he should take leave 
and come thence and leave our businesse at 6 ; 
and scavens, his Marryage is to be at Pattana 
whence he cannot be expected in more then a 
month at soonest- wherefore have pitched on 
Ruddermun formerly in our Eye to send in his 
roorne whome well hope will doe as well as the 
other being well ac(iuaiiited with those parts 
and have made his wages 8 rs ; per month and 
promised him encouragement according to his 
deserts, and moreover Pahlaud haveing wrote 
to us that he wanted more mony to give on 
Peetre and Turmerick wherefore we enorder 
Rups : 2000 : to be paid the said Rudermun on 
do : Accot : to goe with him hence this day by 
boat in the Maham River which has water all 
tlie year and as said is free from Rajamaul 
Government it goes up hence to Huldybarry 
w'hich is high land and by the P^iverside and 
Saltpeetrc and Turmerick is to be had there- 
abouts, it lyes about 8 : or 10 : Coarse wind of 
Poronia we have alsoe given him Coppy of those 
Instructions delivered Allabardy and Hergololl 
cand enjojmed his strickt observance of them and 
alsoe of some additions which concernes our 
present business as to takeing the Honorable 
Companys concernes from Pahlaud and goeing 
on with the Dadinee or Imprest of Saltpeetre 
and Turmerick and allsoe to observe the River 
well from hence to Huldebarry whereabouts we 
conceive if ever the Honorable Company settle 
a Factory in those parts it will be thereabouts 
on that Riverside : Pyteh Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 
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Dispeeded hence this eavening one boate oon* 
taining 11 : Chests white Cloth, with Qenerall 
advice thereof to his Worship &ca. in Hugly. 

28 Dispeedcd hence on one boate 18 chests white 
Cloth with Generali advise to Hugly. 

29 Wrote to Mr. Pricknian at Rajamaule to for- 
ward the Rareties, Factors provisions &ca. sent 
thither from Hugly to be forwarded to us soe 
long Since, and for the remaines of our Silver &ca. 

31 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 2 boats with 28 
chests Cossaes, Tanjeebs, and Mulmulls with 
Generali advice thereof to his Worship ftoa. 
Couiicell. 
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Gash. 

December — 

1 To Ballanoe last 
mo. 

15 To Sicca rs : from 
Rajamaul 

27 To Ramnaut at 
Int: atllr: Per 
Cent Per Mo : . . 


« 

Amots: toRups: 


Dr. Per Contra. Cr. 

December. — 

1 By Roasewater 2 chests 
808 12 0 for Presents 60 0- 0 

6 By Sami : Anthony for 

8600 0 0 Genii: Expence .. 448 0 0 

7 By Acco : presents to 

Jeamshirebeags Vue- 
2600 0 0 keel and to the Droga 

of the Chopmaul . . 14 0 0 

15 By Kissondas Saw prin- 
cipal! .. 2000 0 0 

By Acco : Int : on do. 31 
das: at Ur: 6a: Per 
Cent Per mo : 28 6 6 

By Chevilldas prinoipall 2000 0 0 
By Accot : Int : on do : 

28 da : at 1 r : 6a: Per 
Cent Per mo : 26 1 1 0 

By Accot : presents paid 
Mahdeave Ray Jeam- 
shirebeags Petesdust 
to be quett and nott 
invent new troubles . . 20 0 0 

18 By Sami: Anthony for 

Genii: expences .. 752 0 0 
26 By Rudddermun our 
Poronia Gomosta on 
Peetre Acs. . . 2000 0 0 

28 By Sami : Anthony for 

Genii : expences . . 600 0 0 
By Pahlaud and Ram- 
buder eavening their 
JoyntAccots: .. 362 7 4 

By Muttuck and Tre- 
pore Saw &ca. for 462 
ps: Mulmulls .. 3182 8 0 
By household necessa- 
ries for 53 ps: China 
ware great and small 63 0 0 
By Accot: presents for 
1 largo Sitterngee given 
the fouzdar of M^da 18 0 0 
By Rajamaul residence 
short charged to that 
place in Janry : past 4 16 6 
30 By Samuel Anthony . . 400 0 0 
By Cha: Genii: 1 gold 
Mohur presented the 
Dutch Doctor 12 4 0 


11991 4 4 

By Ballanoe 17 7 8 

12008 12 0 Amounts to Rups : . . 12008 12 0 
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Englezavad Diary Month January 1682. 

I Came letters from Mr. Prickman at Raja- 
maule adviseing of 120 : Cossitts being robbed 
goeing to Pattana. 

Att a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytch Nedham 
Mr. Samuell Anthony 

The Account Cash for last month after peril- 
sail was passed the remaines being Rupees 
17 : 8a: 8 pice. A Generali letter bping drawne 
up about our troubles with Jeamshirebeage was 
approved and ordered to be sent forward with 
32 : chests white cloth by boat to his Worship 
&ca. Councell in Hugly with which alsoe went 
Coppy of our charges Generali boocke for last 
Yeare : Pyteh Nedham 

Samuell Anthony 

4 Sold Lead 3 : mands 37 J Seers at 9 Rups : 
Per M aund. 

5 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 25 : chests and 2 
bailes Goods on 2 boats in charge of 2 Peons 
with Generali advice thereof to his Worship 
&ca. Councell. Distributed to divers People J 
yd : Scarlett for dagger cases. 

6 Wrote letters to Rajamaul adviseing Mr. 
Prickman to be Carefull of the Factory there 
whilest any of '<the Honorable Compan3^s Trea- 
sure is with him for fear of Thieves for we hear 
robberies are ver\^ rife in those Parts as well as 
here &;ca. 

7 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 7 Chests Goods 
(being the last that will goe hence this Year) 
oil one boat in cha : of Ramsinge a house Peon 
with Generali advice to his WoDihip &ca. 

8 Came Letters from Rajamaulr. 

9 Ditto. 

This day Jeamshire beage and Dowd Cawne 
and Meira Syud Beage came to our new Factory 
here to make Friends between Jeamshire beage 
and us or rather to feel our intentions and to 
make us consent to keep and continue of Factory 
at Maulda which we have nott yett quite taken 
away we still paying Rent for those houses at 
first taken though we have noe Goods in them 
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least haveing putt them off we should by higher 
powers be forced to take them or other houses 
againe, till we can gett the Nabobs Pherwamia 
to free us from the Tiranny of these Rascally 
People Round about us which hope will be 
quickly. 

9 Presented Obdula Caune with J yd : Scarlett. 
Wrote a Generali letter to his Worship &ca. 
Councell at large concerning our troubles here 
with which alsoc went Invoyces of all our latter 
Goods sent hence to Hugly this year, and a 
paire of our last years Generali Boockes on a 
Dingcc which liromissed to be in Hugly in 
daies &ca. 

13 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman desireing the 
remaines of our Silver from the Mint we being 
in great want of it. 

16 Sold Lead 10: mds: 4J Seers at 9 rs: Per 
maund. 

17 Presented Mcir Mossum our Crowry here 1 
yd : Scarlett he earnestly desired it. 

18 Came letters from Mr. Edw^ard Littleton &ca. 
in Hugly giveing Mr. Ncdham licence to repaire 
thither &ca. 

21 Came letters from Mr. Littleton &ca. advise- 
ing of the receipt of all our Goods Sent hence 
with our Invoyces of all and that they were dis- 
pceded to the Ships which much rejoyceth us 
that we have soe well finished our businesse in 
soe short a time and in the midst of such great 
troubles as w'e have and doe undergoe and shall 
till our Friends at Dacca will please to help us 
by getting the Nabobs Pherwanna for us. 

Sent letters to Mr. Littleton &Ga. Councell 
with our Diary for last mo ; &ca. 

Came letters from Meir Mossum Crowry now 
in Rawpore to call our Vuckcel which at this 
time cannott well be spared soe farr from us 
haveing howerly to doe with one or other. 

Came a Horseman on from Coja Enaitula 
with a letter from Meir Mossum forbiding us 
to by or sell here and alsoe ordering us to be 
gone hence and him to carry our Vuckeel to 
Meir Mossum, nither of which we can well, or 
shall we obey till have orders from Hugly ; the 
King, or Shastah Cawnes Dustuck ordering us 
to leave the Countrey. 

This day alsoe Boolchunds Horseman from 
Maulda thundring at our Dore and storming to 
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21 [January] 


have us to Maulda which was his resolution or 
he would kill, or be killed in our Factory and 
many such like huffing words but hope to coole 
his Courage ere he goes hence. The other 
Horseman alsoe is mighty earnest to have our 
Factory broken downe which will be a worke 
beyond both their Powers. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fitch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Sami : Anthony 

Jeamshirebcag haveing lately offered us divers 
affronts which we could nott bear especially his 
sending divers Peons into our house at Maulda 
whilest we w^ere here who pulled out 6 : or 7 : 
w'eavors our Servants out by force boating them 
and hailing them before Jeamshire beage who 
greeviously beat and imprisoned them and toock 
Gonnagarree mony of them and security that 
they would work no more for us and then after 
3 : "or 4 : daies lett them goe and then alsoe 
caused the Drum to be beat throughout Maulda 
forbidding all weavers and Picars comeing to us 
to make up their Accots : with us which made 
us send our Vuckeel to Maulda ordering him to 
declare in the Kings and sherracs Ufame that 
we had taken away our Factory wholly from 
Maulda and that he should answer for our re- 
maines and such like for the reasons afforesaid 
which he did in Jeamshire beages Durbar after 
haveing discoursed our whole troubles since we 
came before the Cozzees Droga of the Adollutt, 
Ameen, Fouzdar, Boolchunds Horseman and 
divers Merchants desireing them to be wittness 
of what they had heard on both sides &ca. and 
now Boolchunds Horseman being very trouble- 
some to us tis resolved and agreed on to give 
him this answer if he will take it and write to 
his Master the same that is that we have 
brought away our Factory from Malda for many 
such reasons as aforesaid resolving never to re- 
tume, nevertheless in Complyance to his Masters 
orders we sett still in our owne houses doeing 
nothing of merchantdize till the Nabob or his 
Master will please to favour us with their orders 
to trade here according to the Kings Phirmaiind 
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lately granted ua and many other Pherwannaes 
Neshaunes &;ca. alsoe tis thought convenient 
that we endeavour to make a Mahozzer of our 
troubles which if can well be done may fasilitate 
gitting Pherwannaes for us without which this 
Year shall nott be able to doe anything. 

Meir Abdull from Rajamaul wrote us word 
he was Comeing hither and desired by all meanes 
2 : yards green ordinary Broadcloth which is 
ordered to be sent him because he may be ser- 
viceable to us ill divers wa\^es, if he will and 
without being pleased to be sure he will nott he 
being a very coveteous Impudent Man. Divers 
of our Picars and weavors Jeamshire beage has 
sett to Complaine of our cheap prizeing their 
Goods but as luck was could make nothing of 
it unless they first make Meira Syud beag a 
Coffer, who was putt upon us Ameen for that 
purpose, truly a very good just man and one 
that has holpen us mightily and does still on 
any Occasion wherefore for these reasons tis 
thought fitt and agreed to present him with the 
following perticulars Vizt : 

Greon broadcloth ordinary for a Cloak . . 3 yards 

Scarlett . . •• i yards 

Cristall ware, 1 8aek glass, 1 Cup and 1 
plate to Ditto 

The Generali boocks of Accotts : being 
brought up to this time were Perused and passed 
and alsoe the Warehouse boocks and Charges 
Generali for last month as followes Vizt : 
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Saml. Anthony. 

Dr. 

Pkr Contra 



Cr 

December — 








1 To Remaines 

last 



By Charges Gene- 




month 


1934 

8 m 

rali . . 

127 

8 

10 

6 To Cash 

, , 

448 

0 0“ 

By Charges Cattle 

28 

16 

10 

18 To Ditto 

, , 

762 

0 0 

By Servants wages 

189 

4 

0 

28 To Do. . . 

, , 

600 

0 0 





30 To Do. . . 

, , 

400 

0 0 


345 12 

0 





By Charges Dyett 

71 

0 

0 


By Acoot : Build- 
ing . . .. 794 13 6 

By Packingstuif Vizt : 

Guzzees 20 Co : at 
11^ ia ..226 

Tentees 20 Do : at 
Or: 8a: is . . 130 

366 0 0 


1600 9 6 

By Remaines Vizt : 

In cha : Mer- 

chanize 1992 10 0 
In cha: Build- 
ing .. 326 9 0} 

In cha: Gone- 

rail .. 28 0 0 

In Cash .. 2201116} 

2667 16 6} 


4134 8 10} 4134 8 10} 


Fytch Ncdhain 
Samuell Anthonv 


26 Came Lettern from Ruddermuii at Poronia 
Complaineing of Pahlauds slackness to give our 
Imprest on Saltpeetre and Turmerick till the 
time of year was past soe that now very few 
will take Dadinee haveing brought their business 
soe farr with their owne Stock therefore hope 
they will gett some of both Sorts for ready mony 
with some small difference in the price, and 
what they doe as yett give out Dadinee for is 
nott for a certaine price, but to have 5 rs : more 
then the first and Cheapest Bazar nerrick which 
is the best termes they could for this time bring 
them to, and tis thought twill not come out 
much different from what formerly advised to 
Hugly. 

27 Sent Letters to Pahlaud ordering him that 
after he has delivered all the Honorable Com- 
panys concernes to Buddermun to repaire hither- 
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'riiesday 


and alsoe wrote to Kiiddermun to give out what 
Dadinee possibley he Can on Saltpeetree and to 
gett about 5000 Mda : Turmerrick if possible, 
and to have a great care of doeing anything in 
the Pattana dominions &ca. at large. 

Att a Consultation 
Present 

:jl Mr. Fytch Nedhani ("heife 

Mr. Samuell Anthony 

The Horseman from Boolehund haveing 
nia|n]y d|a]ies tormented us at our J)ore and 
threatried to enter by force and pull us out and 
many such huffing words (which could nott 
scare us wc knowing his power) yctt seeing he 
will nott be answered nor be gone tis resolved 
to write this da}' a plaine lettej’ to Boolchund 
signifying why wc have left Maulda and that 
we sett still on our owne houses in hopes of the 
Nabobs and his favour therefore in the mean 
time desire him to Call away his Horseman 
which troubles us soe much for nothing &ca., 
this with a (Joi^py of it is alsoe ordered to be 
sent to Mr. Job Charnock &;ca., in a Generali to 
them, whome we have desired to assist us at 
least to gett the Horseman called away which 
we hope will be done on his receipt of our Letter, 
if he doeth nott of himselfe goe before. 

All our business of the last year being ov<m* 
and our Accounts with our Picars and weavers 
being made up and our rernaines comeing in 
and the Generali boocks of Accotts; brought 
up to this time and noe great business in this 
Factory left to doe till have orders againe to 
give out Uaudinee which suppose will nott be 
near about us till can gett the Nabobs order, 
or come to better agreements with our petty 
governors round about therefore seeing our 
business in this posture and that the cheife can 
well be spared without aii}' apparent damage to 
the Honorable Company’s affaires in this place, 
it is thought convenient that he repare to Hugly 
as soone as possible, according to licence granted 
him thence that being present with the Coun- 
cell he may open our case better to them then 
by letter and Consultations the best w'ay for a 
remedy without which our business for this 
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year will goe on but badly and many bad Cua- 
tomes ill this Countrey allready is and must of 
necessity be made which will be hard to bi^ 
broken afterwards, (.^ustornes in this (Country 
being Esteemed equall with written Laws, there- 
fore tis agreed and ordered that Mr. Nedham 
deliver the Cash to the charge of Sami : Anthony 
till his returne which is this day the end of the 
month Rups : 95 : 11 a : 14 p : and alsoe the 2 
Origiiiall notes for the 2 Parcells of Ground 
brought here for the Honorable Company and 
Coppies of all Phirniaunds, Neshaunes, and 
Pherwannaes, now in his hands relateing to the 
Honorable Companys affaires and all other 
boocks and Duffters and notes for nionyes ow(5- 
ing or otherwise according to a list of Do. 
delivered him, for the Honorable Companys use 
and in the cheifes absence the said Samuel 
Anthony is hereby ordered to gett in and re- 
ceive what moneyes or goods of the Companys 
Sorts is brought in onAccot: oui rcniaines of 
last yeare which all have promised by writeing 
to clear in a month that at the Cheifes returne 
when Dadinee is to bee given out w(5 may bring 
our Weavers and Picars to a better method 
beginning Clear with them ; alsoe he is ordered 
hereby as fast as mony comes in of our remaines 
or from the Mint or otherwise to pay of wliat 
standing out at Interest, and to goe forw'ard 
with J3uilding the remaining part of the Factory 
Wall towards the River that it may be finnished 
before the Baines, and what other business shall 
happen of absolute necessity to be done with all 
caution and adviseing with our Vuckeel. 

Account Currant Hugly passed Vizt : 


A0Cf>TT- CfiRKr: HuoTjY. Dr. 


Pee Contra. Or. 


January — 

9 To S u n d r y A c By Ballance last 

ootts .. 121975 IS 3 mo: .. 224526 15 1 

To Ballance . . 102551 2 4 


Bfi. . 224526 15 7 


224526 15 7 


Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 
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31 Late at iiiglit when the Horseman from Bool- 
chund saw that we had dispeeded our Letters 
to Mr. Oharnock &ca. tt) Boolchund, he went 
from our Dore to Maulda againe. 

Here is newes that Hodge Soffy Cawnes Son 
that was the Kings Duaii at Pattana is coineing 
downe to the (Tovernriient of Hvigly. 


Cash. 


Dr, 

Pkr Contra. 


Cr. 

.lanry. — 







1 To remaiiies last mo ; 

17 

7 

8 

1 By Sami : Anthony 

648 

0 0 

To Lead 3 md: 37|t 




By Ditto 

600 

0 0 

sr: at Ors: Tor 






— 

maund 

35 

7 

0 


1148 

0 0 

5 To Hamnaut at Int : 




By Hallance 

95 

14 11 

at 1 r : 4a: Per 







Cent Per men- 







sem 

1100 

0 

0 





16 To Lead lOmd: 4} 
sr : at 9 ra : Per 
md: .. 91 0 3 


1243 14 11 1243 14 11 

Pvtehe Nedham 

At a (k)iisnltatioTi 
Present 

Mr. Pyteh Nedham : Theife 
t February 1 Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Aecot : Cash for last month being per- 
used was passed the remaiiies being Rups ; 95 ; 
14a: li p: was delivered to Sarnl : Anthony. 

Fytch Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 

Englezavad Diary Month February 1681/2. 

3 Sold lUO mds : Lead at 8£ rs : Per maund. 
Received letters from Comaul Cawne the 
Fouzdar of Huldebarry desireing a Correspond- 
ence with us and proff erring us Tinibcjrs for our 
Building if in case we were not yett supply ed 
from other parts. 

Prized white goods. 

This night the Cheife proceeded towards 
Hugly carrying with him our Diary and (Con- 
sultations for month January. 
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7 This morning came Boolchunds Asswar from 
Maulda being dispeeded by Jeamshirebeag to 
retume to Muxoodavad wherefore he came to 
our Door to see what he Could gett uppon which 
wc desired the Dustuck that he brought on us 
from Boolchund to be delivered us but he in a 
huffing manner refused to deliver it under 150 : 
or at least 100 : Rups : but at last his Courage 
was cooled and delivered the Dustick upon 
which it was agreed to give him 20 rs: with 
which he was very well contented and to his 
Servantts 2 rs : and afterward filled their Bellies 
with Ketcherree and sent them away. 

9 This day Meir Abdull went hence to Raja- 
maul leaveing Mamood Hyatt his Brothers Son 
to officiate in Maulday. 

10 Sent Letters to his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
and advised of many rogueries made by Jeam- 
shirebcag on us, with it alsoe went the Mahozzer 
on Maulda side about our troubles with Jeam< 
shirebeage. 

13 Sent Letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaule 
desireing him to send us some money to defray 
the Generali Charges haveing none in the House. 

15 Came newes from Maulda that the Picars has 
made a false Chop for which Jeamshire beage 
imprissons them and demands great summes of 
them for the loss he pretends he has Sustained 
thereby, which does hinder our remaines to come 
in. 

16 Came letters from Rajamaule with 4000: 
Rups: Sicca. 

23 This day Sybram Ray the Pouzdar of Maulda 
went to Muxoodavad to give an Accott : of the 
great Rogueries that has been Committed of 
late in Maulda. 

26 Our Maulda Picars and Weavours bringing 
noe Goods att present complaining that they are 
ready in their Houses but dare nott bring them 
over the water for fear of Jeamshirebeage who 
layes watches at every Gaut for them where- 
fore twas thought Convenient to send our Vuc- 
keel to Jeamshire beag to know why he will 
nott lett our Picars and Weavers bring in their 
remaines. 

27 This day our Vuckeel Came from Maulda 
haveing had great disputes with Jeamshirebeage 
who does what he cann to have us live at 
Maulda declareing that he will not lett the 
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Weavors bring their Kemaiiies here, and that 
Hemarraine will give answer for what he does 
to stop our business. 


Cash. Dr , 

1 To Remaines last 

mo: 95 14 11 

To Lead 100 mds: 

128r: at 8}rs: 

Permaund .. 877 10 0 
10 To Kissondas Saw at 
Int: @ Ir: 5a: 

Per Gent Per 
mo : . • 2000 0 0 

17 To Sicca Rups: 

from Rajamaul 4000 0 0 


6973 8 11 


Per Contra. Cr. 

3 By Samuel Anthony 468 0 0 
8 By Samuel Anthony 419 0 0 
11 By Per anaut his 

PrincipaU .. 2000 0 0 
By Accot : Int : on 
do. 7 mo : 25 da : 
at Ir: 2a: Per 
Cent Per month 176 4 0 
By Account Pre- 
sents Vizt : 
given the Cozze to 
Chop the Mahoz- 
zer for Maulda 
side .. 47 

given SheekYacoob 
Boolchunds chup- 
dar athisgoeing 
away .. 22 

— 69 0 0 

22 By Kissondas Saw 

his PrincipaU . . 2000 0 0 
By Accot: Int: on 
do: 17 da: at 
Ir: 5a: Per 
Cent Per month 15 0 0 


5137 4 0 
By Remaines .. 1836 4 11 


6973 4 11 


Samuell Anthony 

Englezavad Diary Mo : March Anno 1682. 

1 The remaines of Cash for last mo ; is Rups : 
1836: 4a: 11 p^ 

3 Game Letters from Poronia and Cassumbuzar. 

4 Sent Letters to Poronia. 

5 Sent Letters to Hugly with a Mohozzer for 
this side the River. 

15 These 8 : or 10 last daies being the Hindoes 
feast little or noe business offered. 

17 This day the Cozzees Gomosta of Gkipaulpore 
came to our Factory and brought newes that 
Goja Enatula had sentan Horseman from Dacca 
with an order to his people here nott to hinder 
our business but to lett us give out our Dadinee 
and trade freely. 
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19 This morning sent our Vuckeel to Maulda 
who went to Jeamshire bcage and had great 
disputes with him about our Tallica he declare- 
ing that he has had noe Tallica for 3 : months 
to whome our Vuckeel gave this answer that 
ever since that our shipping business was done 
we have had noe goods come in but w'as hindred 
by him wherefore could nott expect any till he 
would lett our Picars and Weavors bring in their 
Goods, and told him that when he suffered our 
goods to come in we would give him his true 
Tallica upon which Jeamshire beag promised 
nott to hinder our business but tomorrow would 
order the Drum to be beaten to order all our 
Picars and Weavors to Come to us and bring in 
their remaines. 

20 Came Letters from Rajamaule with 2000 : 
Blips : Siccaes. 

22 These 8 : or 10 : daies there has hapned great 
fires which has burnt downe most part of Maulda 
after which Jeamshire beag has raised such 
great Taxes of the Polemony upon the Poor 
Weavers &ca. who at present have nothing left 
but all consumed by the fire which causes a 
great many of them to run away from that 
Tyrannous Government. 

26 This day the Drum was beat about these 
parts to order all Ryotts &ca. to comply with 
Boolchunds orders who has now this place under 
his Government: for the Kings Accot : Coja 
Enatula beeing Taggeerd. 

This day the Malda Cozzee sent to us to desire 
a little Roaswater haveing great occation for it 
and none to be gott in Maulda wherefore 4 
bottles were Sent him . 

28 Sent Letters to Rajamaule with advice of the 
receipt of 2000 rs : Siccaes. 
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Cash. Dr, 

To remaines last 

mo : . . 1836 4 1 1 

20 ToSiccaes from 

Rajamaule .. 2000 0 0 
31 To Scarlett used by 
Sami: Anthony 
i yard 2 8 2 

To Broadcloth ordi- 
nary for Do. 3 
yards 9 0 0 


Per Contra. Cr. 

By Peeranaut h i s 

Principall . . 1500 0 0 

ByAccott: Int : on 
do : Vizt : 

1000 rs : 8 mos : 18 
da : at i r : 2a : 

Per Cent . . 96 12 0 

500 : 7: 16: at 1: 2: 46 6 0 

8 By Sam uo 11 An- 

thony . . 320 0 0 

21 By Ditto . . 500 0 0 

25 By Acco : Sallary to 
this day to 
divers Vizt : 

Fytch Nedham 
the i of ^ 
years Sall- 
ary at £40 
Per an: 88 14^^ 

Jona: Prickman 
@ £ 20 Per 
an : . . 44 7 

Sami : Anthony 

do: .. 44 7 

George Stone 1 
years Sallary 
at £ 10 Per 
an : . . 44 7 

222 3 3 


2681 5 3 
By Ballance . . 1 166 7 8 


3847 12 11 3847 12 11 


Samuell Anthony 


Englezavad Diary Month April 1682. 

2d This day arrived Punchanund Ray Crowry 
for Boolchund for this side of the River. 

4 Sent the Vuckeel to the new Crowry here who 
promise^ all kindnesse inageinable. 

5 This night about 9 a clock there happened 
a great Storme of wind and haile which broke 
downe most part of our Thatch conveniences. 

6 This day Punchanund Ray sent for our Vuc- 
keel butt sent him an excuse that he was out 
of the way but would send him tomorrow. 

7 According to our promise Sent the Vuckeel 
to Punchanund Ray (who found all our Picars 
put in Prison to give a writeing for what goods 
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they brought to us last yeare) with whome had 
great disputes and demanded a writing of the 
Vuckeel for what Jeamshirebeage has allready 
taken of our Picars &ca. and what he does now 
take of the Picars on this side the River, to 
whome the Vuckeel gave this answer (well 
knowing that if we doe give any writing here it 
will bring a bad custome which will be hard to 
be broken) that at present we doe nott give 
Jeamshirebeag any writing but in time of our 
Shipping upon the Nabobs Pherwanna and 
Boolchunds asswars wee were forced to give a 
Tallica of what our weavors brought in that our 
shipping Monsoone might nott be hindred that 
at present the Cheife nott being here we doe 
not give any Daudince but sett still upon which 
he was Contented and soe dispeeded the Vuc- 
keel and lett the Picars and Weavors goe about 
their businesse. 

8 This day the Dutch Factory was besett by 
the Pitans People but were drove back againe 
with Co[n]8iderable blows by the Dutches Peons 
their quarrell arriseing by their Servants that 
fetch water from the River side. 

9 The q[u Jarrells between the Dutch and Pitans 
continued, the latter declared that at the Dut- 
ches goeing to their Garden (which they usually 
doe on this day being Sunday) they would oflFer 
violence to them but by the Mittigation of Syud 
beag the Dutch tarried at home and the Pitans 
returned to their houses but noc frindship made, 
the Crowry all this while nott dearing to show 
his head fled out of towne saying he went a- 
Hunting. 

15 This morning very early the Dutch Derictore 
passed f>y*to Maulda. 

17 This eavening the Dutch Derictore received 
a Seerpaw from Shasta Cawne for the great 
present they have lately gave him. 

20 The Dutch calling all our Picars and Weavors 
proffering them great Daudinee if in case they 
will bring a writeing to bring us our remaines 
and take no more Dadinee of us which causes a 
great many of [them] to flock thither but as 
yett Can nott understand whither they have 
received any Dadinee or them or noe wherefore 
called all our Picars &ca. giveing them fair 
promise of new Dadinee at the Cheifes arrival! 
whome we told them was on the way hither. 
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23 This aftemoone the Dutch Directore passed 
by here towards Hugly. 


Aocot: Cubbt: Huoly. Dr. 

Aprill 1082— 

31 To Saltpeetre 45 

Mds. .. 35 2 3 

To oha : Merchan- 
dize on do . . 5 0 0 

ToBallance .. 137463 3 1 


137503 5 4 


Feb Contba. Cr. 


By Ball: last Mo: 102551 2 4 

Janry : 

By Sundry Ac- 

cotts : . . 144 0 0 

By Flint ware . . 100 4 0 

Aprill 

By Sundry Aocos : 4335 15 0 

Janry : 

BySundryAc- 

ootts: .. 372 0 0 

• 107503 5 4 

Aprill 

10 By Cash . . 30000 0 0 

137503 5 4 

Samuel Anthony 
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Accott : of Cash for this month Vizt. 


Cash. Dr , Pbr Contra. Cr. 

1 To Ballance last 1 By Samuel Antho- 

month . . ] 1 66 7 8 ny . . 500 0 0 


30 To Acco : C u r r t : 

Hugly Siccaes 
pocd: .. 30000 0 0 

To Acco : Batta on 
OOOOrs: Sic- 
caes Sold at 
12 a: Per Cent 67 8 0 
To Gunnosham Ac- 


c o: his r e- 




maines 

383 

12 

6 

To Sungutdass . . 

^1 

3 

0 

To CrepollDeloll.. 

36 

0 

0 

To Puttunnemull 

To Weavors Elat- 

600 

0 

6 

chaes 

To Weavors Seer- 

262 

3 

9 

suckers 

To Weavors Tan- 

15 

8 

0 

jeebs 

To Weavers Mul- 

163 

14 

6 

mulls 

To Weavors Chan- 

184 

10 

0 

denies 

To Weavers Char- 

3 

9 

0 

connaes 

To Muttuck and 

234 

7 

0 

Treepore &ca 

2093 

1 

0 

To Moneram Deloll 

80 

0 

0 

To Weavers Reyns 
To Cassaes Orrua 

253 

2 

6 


to divers here 
and at other 
Factories for 
their use 1 1 : 
ps : 6100 

To Tanjeebs 3 : ps : 

spared 22 0 0 

ToSeersuckers 

Ops: .. 51 12 0 

ToChandonies 

Sps : 42 0 0 

To Elatchaes 7 ps : 38 8 0 

To Nehallewars 

3ps: 11 4 0 

To Orungshies 6 ps : 19 8 0 

ToCharcon naes 

Sps: .. 9 0 0 

36180 7 5 


22 By Samuel Antho- 
ny . . 250 0 0 

30 By Rajamaul Resi- 
dence paid 
So o kd ea ve 
Vuckeels wa- 
ges 9 mo: to 
this day . . 90 0 0 

840 0 0 

By Ballance . . 35340 7 5 


36180 7 6 


Samuell Anthony 
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Englazavad Diary Month May Anno 1682. 

3 Nr. Nedham arrived hero from Hugly with 
30000 Riips : to begin our Dadinee for this Year 
which being cntred in Aprill makes that mos : 
remaines Rupees 35340 : 7a: op: 

5 Mr. Prickman came from Rajamaule. 

6 Sent Letters to Hugly adviseing of a Pher- 
wanna issuing out from Hodge SuflEy Cawne to 
Rajaballe ordering him b}^ vertuo of a Husball 
Hookurn lately came from the King to take 3J 
Per Cent of us at Rajamaull unless Can shew 
the Governors of Suratts sunnuds that we have 
paid Custome for said Goods there &ca. 

7 Came a Generali from his Worship &ca. in 
Hugly. 

11 Piinchanund Crowry of Gopaulpore Purgona 
came to see us promiseing us all favor in his 
power who with the Jimmedar also asked when 
we gave out Daiidinee wee answered when they 
had made some agreement with us about our 
weavers nott to plague them as last Yeare and 
to force from them our Imprest mony to pay 
ould arrears of rent and such like as Jeamshire 
beage did last year. 

12 Came letters from Rajamaule adviseing of a 
boate sunck at the I3urbar in a Storme for want 
of a Dustick to goc forwards. 

13 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaule. 

Sent letters to Poronia about all things 

necessary. 

1 6 Mr. Nedham haveing delivered to Mr. Anthony 

all things belonging to the Honorable Company 
sett out for Cassumbuzar according to his Wor- 
ships order to him, though it bee at present a 
very busy time with us here, and hopes he shall 
rctume quickty it being now time to give out 
Daudinee and to eaven Accotts : with our Picars 
and that our Boocks may be Ballanced in* time. 

24 Ramnaut haveing want of his mony in our 
hands desired it might be paid him which was 
done. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Satturday 30 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuell Anthony 

Haveing had noe new Daudinee or .Imprest 
given out here since August last, our Muttsud- 
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dies and Taggadgeers haveing murmuned for 
money ever since January last though they have 
had enough to maintaine them very well till 
now wherefore findeing that this way of giveing 
them the Dustoore spoyles them and makes 
them proud and never contented and to avoyd 
a bad name to our Selves which by this way at 
length might come undeservedly we resolve 
henceforward to place the Dustoor to Accot : of 
Cash and make those Servants settled monthly 
wages according to their deserts, which will 
keep them better to their duty and make them 
more humble which stipends are to comence 
the first of this mo : 

Fytche Nedham 

Samuel] Anthony 


AooOTT : CuBRBNTT HuoiiY. Dt, Pbr Contra. Or, 

By Ballance last 

ToBallanoe .. 137603 6 4 mo: .. 137603 5 4 
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Gash. Dr , Per Contra. Cr. 


1 To Ballanoe last 
mo : . ■ 

30 To Keyngs 1 ps: 
lost and paid 
for 

To Seersuckers 1 
ps: Do: 

To 2 Peeces Nehal- 
lewars 

To Weavors Elat- 
chaes 


4 By Sami : Anthony 


36340 

7 

5 

17 By Samuel Antho- 
ny 

24 By Ramnaut his 

4 

0 

0 

Principall 

By Accot: Int: 7 

6 10 

0 

mo : 19 das : 
at 1 r : 2a: 

9 

0 

0 

Per Cent Per 
mo: 

39 

8 

0 

By Ramnaut his 


principall 

By Accot . Int : 4 
mo : 27 das : at 
11- rs : Per 

Cmt Per mo : 

By Bamnaut h i s 
principall 

By Accot : Int ; 4 
mo : lOda: at 
11 rs : Per Cent 
Per mo : 

By Samuel Antho- 
ny 

By Vuckeela,Mutt- 
suddies, wri- 
ters, and Tag- 
gadgeers, wa- 
ges 


320 0 0 
300 0 0 
1150 0 0 


94 3 .3 
2600 0 0 

169 3 9 
1100 0 0 

63 11 3 
600 0 0 


99 13 0 


By 


Ballance 


6492 15 3 
. . 28906 10 2 


Rups : . . 36399 9 6 


Rupees . . 36399 9 5 


Fvtch Nodham 


Englezavad Diary Month June Anim 1682. 

1 The remaines of Cash at the end of last mo : 
wasRs: 29006 : 7 : 2. 

Came Letters from Poroiiia. 

Mr. Nedham, Mr. Bugden, and Samuel Pine 
(and Thomas Steiling whose wages is made 10 
Rups : Per mo ; to assist us in writeing) arrived 
from Cassumbuzar with 20000 Rups : taken up 
there, 10000 Rups: good Peet of Chittamun 
Saw at 1 r : Per Cent Per mo : the 19 day of 
May, and 10000 rs : peet more of Deepchund 
and Porunmull the 2d day of June at 1 r: Per 
Cent till paide. 

10 Jeamshire beag the Maulda Crowry and Meira 
Syud Beag came to visit us. 
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Tuesday 


12 The Dutch came from Maulda to visit us. 

13 & 14 Lhinchanund Crowry and Rajaray tlim- 
medar of this place on false pretences and 
storyes has made great stirs and sent 10 Peons 
and privately hauled our Vuckeel from his house 
to Prison w here they kept him a night and } a 
day till a ruff letter from us to the Crowry re- 
leased him. 

15 Wrote to Mr. Job Charnock &ca. about our 
troubles here and sent tliem George Stone in 
Jyue of Samuel Pine who stayes here. 

17 & 18 Sent Peons on Rajaray to take and bring 
him to us to make u]) Accotts : with us for 
brick and Stone who Shoffles of what he Can 
the Crowry now goeing with him to give up 
their Accounts for the past year at Muxoodavad 
to Boolchund : hindred our preos from medling 
with him promiseing on his retunie which will 
be in 10 or 12 daics to see those Accots ; 
evened &ca. 

19 Being invited to a feast by Jearnshire bfjage 
we went we found di^rs Pitans wlio with us 
w'as civilly treated. We have newes from Raja- 
maul that the Dutch has a Pheu’wanna come 
thither to clear their business and except we 
gett one alsoe nott one Salipeetre boate or 
ought else w ill be passed that place. 

At a Consultation 
I’resent 

20 Mr. Fytche Ncdham Cheife 
Mr. Sami : Anthony 

Mr. Edmund Bugden being at present here 
and desireous to travoll higher in the Countrey 
towards PoronLa and Hulldcbarre we thincke it 
fitt to give him our Dustiick or passe thither 
and back and alsoe to request him on our 
Honorable Masters behalfe to cniquire into and 
inspect their affairs at Poronia by calling our 
(jomosta to Accot : to see his Cash and what 
he has given out on Peetre and Turinerick and 
what he has gott and is likely to gett in this 
year and bring us as full an Accot : and that 
Countrey and the Commodities thereof as he 
can for \ve have nott English men suflitient to 
spare on such designes hence and we have great 
reasons to suspect uneaquall dealings by our 
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Gomostas there hitherto by their canting answers 
to our many letters sent them and complying 
with scarce anything ordered tho’ they alwaies 
promise largely soe that we begin to dispare of 
doeing any thing there without an Englishman 
alsoe the Fouzdar or Governor of Huldebarree 
have! rig divers times wrote to us very kindely 
dcsireing our Correspondence and to trade with 
us for Musk and other things that comes out of 
the Hill Countrey of Moriing and those parts 
and to take English cloth in truck for them 
wherefore Mr. Bugden intending that tis agreed 
to send with him a small present for him of 
Cloth for a muster Vizt. I J yd : fine scarlett and 
2^ yd : ordinary Broadcloth enough for a Pal- 
lankeen, alsoe 1 Sword blade and 1 Cristaline 
drincking glasse, and more I Sword blade for 
the Fouzdar of Poronia. 

Fytche Nedham 

Samuell Anthony 

21 Mr. Edmund Bugden wont hence towards 
Poronia. 

22 S«;nt our Vuckeol to Jcamshirebeag to see 
what agreement could make with him for this 
year that our buaines may nott be stoped if 
should nott have a Pherwanna to (;lear it from 
Dacca, who deferrd the dispute till tomorrow 
to day being Fryday their liolyday. 

23 Sent our Vuckeel againe to Jcamshire beag 
who we finde is far from makcing any agree- 
ment of friendship with us demanding 500 
Rups : l^scash yearly and the loan of 1000 
Rups : to suffer us to trade, without makoiiig 
any agreement with us that when he sees best 
fishing he may play the Rogue with us as last 
year. 

26 It being high time to give our Dadinee osp(‘- 
cially on culloured Goods, we sent our Vuckeel 
againe to Jeamshirebeage to have his final 1 
answer and to see if by any means an accom- 
modation might be made between us soe that 
our busJnesse might nott be disturbed, ordering 
him to hint that if that could be he might ex- 
pect something of Piscash from us to his con- 
tent if he be nott very unreasonable; but in 
fine we Perceive nocthing wdll or can be done 
with him but from Dacca which we have still 
hopes though small that shall have remedy 
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thence at last; without which we shall finde 
certainely as many difficulties as last year on 
both sides the River, and to give out mony on 
Malda side before an agreement with the Gover- 
nor is the ready way to make great remaines 
there againe for he will certainely hall good 
part of the mony received from us from them, 
and alsoe in our Jimmedars Country both strive- 
ing for the Chopp. 

27 These last 18 or 20 daies we have had conti- 
nuall Raines night and day soe that none of 
our Picars nor Weavors Could be made to ap- 
pear to prize their remaines or make up any 
Accots : with us which has with the Cheifes in- 
disposition of boddy and quarrells with our 
Governor hindred all business as well as the 
Ballance of our Booeks since the Cheife came 
up from Cussumbuzar. 

Came letters from Cassumbuzar. 

Sent letters to Rajamaul advising Mr. Prick- 
man how to visit Budgeerook humeed Caune on 
his arrivall there which is said will be in 3 or 4 
daies. 

Came letters from his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
with Invo)’’ce of Broadcloth and Velvett Amot : 
to Rups : 312 in said Tnvoyce the Velvett in 5 
yds : scant measure short Invoyced which we 
have likewise entred with the rest at 12 rs : 
Per yard. 

We have newes from Bajeetpore that Ram- 
kission Copperee the Silke Merchant at Cassum- 
buzar bought most of his white Silke at Bajeet- 
pore and thereabouts and is yett bying what 
Yellow^ Silke can gett there which will hinder 
us from getting soe much as otherwise. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

30 Mr. Pyteh Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Buddeelidass haveing sent his Gomosta Go- 
vindram before him to talke with and agree 
with us for Daidine on Silke * after divers dis- 
putes w'e agreed with him as follows Vizt : for 
20 bailes Silke Tanne Puttunne June bund of 
2 mds : or 80 Srs : to the baile the Seer to qt : * 
70 Siccaes all is to be brought in within 3 mos : 
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from the date hereof and prized after the same 
forme and method as in Mr. Littleton’s and the 
Cheifes time at Cassumbuzar by the Cheife and 
Councell and because the bund of this month 
being nott yett come out a muster cannott yett 
be made tis agreed to stand on both sides to a 
muster as we shall gett made in time b})^ the 
English in Cassumbuzar alsoe according to Cas- 
sumbuzar custome to be sunned 1 da}’^ and 
weighed the next and 1 Sicca Rupee weight is 
to be allowed on each Seer in the Scale and the 
beam to stand in a leavill to hinder disputes 
that might otherwise come by the scale goeing 
downc ; on said agreement is delivered him in 
hand 5000 Rupees which is 250 rs : Per bailc 
and the rest to be paid when their Silke is 
prized, these bailes arc to be of the Ist: 2d: 
3d : 4th : 5th : and 6th Sorts as they come out 
in quantity in the winde and the scaines to be 
tw'o Coveds long, and w'hat Phoyne and Courser 
Sorts comes out he promises to bring in with 
the rest to be of one coved winde which we are 
to take and prize according to its worth he had 
50 rs : on a baile more then usuall given him 
now being the first time to encourage him and 
because he had nothing on Phoyne, Durre, and 
Cuttcher, he shall bring in. 

Fytch Nedham 

Samuel! Anthony. 


Aooo: Cubbtt: Huoly. Dr. Pbb Contra. Cr. 

ToBallanoe .. 137503 5 4 By Ballance last 

mo: .. 137603 5 4 
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Cash. Dr. 

June— 

1 To Ballance last 

mo : . . 28006 10 2 

To Weavors Mul- 

muls 48 4 0 

6 To Ghintamun Saw 
@ Int : @ 1 r : 

Per Cent taken 
10 May Feet.. 10000 0 0 
To Deepchund and 
Poninmul at 
Int : at 1 r : 

Per Cent Per 
mo: taken the 
2d Currt : . . 10000 0 0 


48064 14 2 


Pkr Contra. Cr. 


16 By Samuel An- 
thony . . 600 0 0 

30 By Buddeelidaspd: 

Govindram on 
Tannee Silke 5000 0 0 
By Vuckeels.Mutt- 
sudies, and 
Taggadgeers, 

wages . . 104 12 0 


6604 12 0 
By Ballance . . 43360 2 2 


48064 14 2 


Pyteh Nedham 

Englezavad Diary Mo: July 1682. 

1 Mr. Edmund Bugdcri arrived from Poronia 
this eavening returning us 1 Sword blade, and 
cloth and 1 glasse Sent to present Comall Cawne 
he being gon to the warrs four daies Joumy 
thence and the other Sword blade he gave to 
Boola Cawne Pouzdar of Poronia. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Munda : the :}d, Mr. Pytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot : of Cash being examined the re- 
maines was found to be Rups : 43350 2a: 2 p : 
and Passed. Prized Cossaes 612 ps : from Per- 
saud Moodee 

The 2 Delolls or broakers belonging to the 
Factor}^ have formerly been allowed to take 1 
Per Cent of the Weavors and Picars for Broaker- 
age on all Dadinee or Imprest given out, as is 
Customary, but Since finding they have abused 
that liberty by takeing more Sometimes of Silly 
weavors therefore lately we have intertained 
one of said Delolls a Servant hopeing in time 
to shake of the other and doe our business onely 
by a Servant and the meane time tis agreed to 
take 1 Per Cent on all Imprest mony given out 
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Wensday the 


* [t.c. con- 
tain]. 


except on Errendies and its Yeariie (which needs 
noe deloll to prize them) on Accot : Broakerage 
and put it to our Cash out of which the other 
Deloll may at convenient times bo allowed 
somewhat in reason for his Service as he sail 
deserve, which wc hope will be a Remmidy 
against their dealing with or abusing our wea- 
vers and Picars for the future. 

Fytch Nedham 

Samuell Anthony 

4 Dispeeded this day a Dingee with Mangoes 
to Hugly for his Worship &ca. on which went 
a Generali to them at large of our affaires here 
and Duplicate of our Diaries from the end of 
November past to the end of May and different 
Single Coppies of our Aprill and May Diaries to 
be sent to the Fort. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

4 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Sunguttdass and Chundrabauue of Bunsea 
being here we came to an Agreement with them 
Joyntly for 40 : great Mds : Errendy Yearne at 
80 Siccaes to the Seer and 1 Sicca Sallamme at 
the Scale Per Seer, at 12fa: Per Seer to be 
bought in as good as their last Years Muster on 
which this Agreement is made and it is to be 
brought in and prized in .3 months from this 
day on which is delivered him Rups : 960 and 
the rest is to be paid when the goods are brought 
ill and Prized. 

Jessoodanundun and Soodanund Allsoe agreed 
with to provide 500 Cossaes each to be 40 co : 
lo : and 2 wide according to the settled Guzz of 
this Factory and to qt : * 2015 threds in the 
Warp and to be eaven and square Stnick as 
our Patterne at Rups : 9| Per peece to be all 
brought in and prized by the 20th of other on 
which is ordered to be delivered him Rupees 
2000 in hand and the rest as soone as Can gett 
Monies^ and 'none is to be taken under 8 rs: 
Price. Fytch Nedham 

Samuel Anthony 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

6 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Haveing many ways endeavoured an accom- 
modation with Jimshire beag the Maulda Gover- 
nor in vaine. this eavening our vuckeel sped 
better then expected and brought a paper from 
Jeamshire beage being Chopped by him signify- 
ing his Agreement with us to lett us give out 
Dadinee unmolested and that he will onely take 
his Chopp of the Picars according to Tallica 
and help us in what he Can to doe our businesse 
here in our new House or Factory &ca. for 
which his favour we order or rather are forced to 
deliver him up his note for Rups : 500 taken 
up of us at the opening of our business with 
him in October Last as a present and glad could 
gett our businesse done soe for the Year is far 
Spent and noe hopes left of any releife from our 
Friends at Dacca whence have expected a Pher- 
wanna above 12 mos; in vaine to open our 
businesse which would have saved all our ex- 
pence in Presents we have Since been at to 
keep our business gocing. 

Fytch Nedham 
Sami. Anthony 

Mr. Bugden went hence for Cassumbuzar. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

8 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Came to an Agreement with Simbonaut Bra- 
min for 50 great Mds ; of 80 Siccaes to the Seer 
of Errendy yeame at 12|a: Per Seer and all 
other conations is as with Sunguttdass and 
Chundrabaune for Do : Sort Goods the 4th 
Instant. 

Likewise now we have agreed farther with 
Do : Simbodasse for 100 ps : Errendies to be 
yard wide and 32 covetts or 16 Guzz of this 
Factory long in the Warp is to be 900 threds 
and they are to be eaven and square Struck soe 
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Tiiesda ; 


that they may Come out thick and good at 3^ 
rs : Per peece they are all to be brought in and 
Prized by the 15th October next and on those 
and the Yearne above mentioned is ordered to 
be delivered him Bups : 1918 12 a. 

Fytch Nedham 
Sami: Anthony 

At a Consultation 
Present 

10 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Came to an Agreement with Jcssoodaiiundun 
and Soodanund for 1500 ps : fine Cossaes at 
same termes as the 4th Currt : except that at 
4 a : Per .pee : is abated soe that Musters for 
these is at 9 rs : 8a: which qts : * 2015 threds 
the [sc] are to bee brought in and prized by the 
month of October next, none is to be taken 
under 8 rs : price on which is ordered to be 
delivered him Bups : 8000 and the rest as soone 
as shall be better in Cash. 

Fytch Nedham 
Samnell Anthony 

Prized white cloth. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

11 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Came to an Agreement with Jessoodanund 
and Soodanund for 500 ps : Errendies at the 
same rate as with Simbonaut the 8th Currant 
onely the time is different they being all to be 
brought by the end of October and prized, 
on which is ordered to be delivered them 
Rups : 1626 Nedham 

Sami: Anthony 

Prized white and Culloured goods. 

This eavening we had newes that Jimshire 
beag the Malda Governor gave notice by beat 
of Drum through Malda that whosever of our 
Picars or Weavors ftca. did not forthwith re- 
paire to us to make up their Accots : and bring 
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Fryda the 


in their Remaines should be Gonagar ftca. which 
at next meeting must thank him for, tho’ the 
thing appears his proiHtt as well as ours. 

14 Sent letters to his Worship &ca. in Hiigly 
with Coppy ot our Agreement with Jeamsh^e- 
beage and our Diary for last mo : alsoe advised 
at large of Flying news wc lately had from 
Muxoodavad that'Rajaray our Jimmedar has 
gott or is promised a Pherwanna from Bool- 
chund allowing him to take the Chop of what 
goods is made in his Country &ca. which if soe 
possible may cause some trouble in our busi- 
nesse by two Governors striveing for it. 

24 Rajaray came to us from Muxoodavad and 
tould us he had obtained tho Pherwanna of 
Boolchund which he desired but did not shew 
it us now, soe doubt shall have Some trouble 
with him till Can gett a Pherwanna from Dacca 
to open our business which hope may be quickly. 

Sent letters to Poronia ordering Rudermun 
our Gomosta to gett in what Saltpeetre and 
Turmcrick he could and house it safely till 
should have orders to send it downo which can 
not well be till our businesse be ox)ened. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

28 Mr. Fytch Ncdham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

After more then a mos : dispute with our 
Picars and weavors on new^ Dadinee upon our 
musters at length time alsoe growing Short 
they Came this day to an agreement with us 
for the following Goods on Musters Vizt : 

Elatchaes 800 ps : 30 covts : long 
and 2 broad according to this Fac- 
tory Guzz which is 3 fingers more 
then the true English yard which 
is put in for allowance of shrink- 
ing in makeing and cureing they 
are to be 27000 threds in tho 
Warp, and the Wooflfe A;ca. is to 
be as Cleane and thick struck as 
the Muster for which they are to 
have 7 r : 4a: Per pee : on which 
is ordered to be delivered to the 
scverall Parties their proportion 
of mony according as their seve- 
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rail notes for the quantity of ps : 
specifyed which in all Amots : to 

Charconnaes 2120 ps : to be 30 co ; 
lo : and 2 co : broad according to 
the Companys Guzz of this Fac- 
tory they are to be 1150 threds in 
the Waip and the Wooff to be as 
good and thick struck as the 
Muster for which they are to have 
3 rs : 8a: Per pee : which amots : 
to Rupees 

Chandenies 900 ps : 30 co : lo : and 2 
co : broad Do. Guzz as above and 
they are to qt : 2400 threds in the 
Warp and the Woofe as good and 
thick struck as the Muster for 
which they are to have 6 rs : Per 
peecc which is Rupees. . 

Seersuckers 500 ps : to be 30 co : lo : 
and 2 broad Do. Guzz as above 
and are to qt : 2300 threds in the 
Warp, and the Wooff as good and 
thick struck as muster for which 
they aie to have 7 rs : Per ps : 
which Amots : to Rupees 

Orungshyes 450 ps : to be 30 co : 
long and 2 broad Ditto Guzz as 
above, and are to qt : 1150 threds 
in the Warp, and the wooffe as 
good and square Struck as the 
Muster for which they are to have 
Rups :4:4a: which is Rupees 

Nehallewars 1000 ps : to be 16 co : 
lo : and 2 co : broad of Do : Guzz 
as above they are to qt : in Warp 
1130 Th : and the Wooffe is to be 
as good and as thick struck as the 
Muster for which they are too 
have 4 rs : 8a: which is Rupees 

Mundeels 1000 ps : to be 36 co : lo : 
and 2 co : wide according to Do : 
Guzz and the Warp is to qt : 1000 
threds and the Wooffe to be as 
good, well layed and thick struck 
as the Muster for which they are 
to have 9 rs : Per pee : which is 
in all Rups : . . 


Rs. As. 
5800 0 


7420 0 


5400 0 


3300 0 


1912 8 


4500 0 


9000 0 


Totall Amots : to Rupees . . 37632 8 
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this mony is to be paid them soe fast as Can 
gett it at Interest or otherwise, by a Supply 
from Hugly winch hope will be quickly we 
haveing but small hopes of getting much more 
at Interest hereabouts ; for the afforesaid Im- 
prest or Dadinee every Party of weavors or 
little Picars give their notes of agreement a 
part speecifyed all at large and for what mony 
they receive in a booke on Purpose for that 
worke. 

Came to an agreement with Simbonaut Bra- 
min for 23 Bailes Silke Vizt 

Tanne of long windc of 2 covetts as foil : 
Vizt ; 

Head, or first Sort 1 baile at 5 rs : Per Seer 

of 80 Sicc ; 

Belly . . 3 T>o : at 5 : 8 Per Do : 

Seer 

Foot . . 4 Do : at 5 : 4 

fourth Sort . . 3 Do : at 5 : 

fifth Ditto . . 3 Do : at 4 : 8 

Sixth Ditto . . 3 Do : at 3 : 1 2 

17 Bailes 

Coarse Sorts Do : of 1 covt : winde as fol- 
lowes : 

Pode . . 3 bas : at 1 r : 6a: Per Seer of 80 

Sicc : 

Cochall . . 3 Do : at 10 a : Per Ditto Seer 

6 bailes 

This Agreement is made on Muster of the 
Severall Sorts Silke mentioned which we doe 
keeji by us to Prize and receive said goods by 
when comes in according to the settled Custome 
of Cassumbuzar it is all to be brought in and 
Prized by the 16th November next, and at the 
scale 1 tola or Sicca on each Seer is to be al- 
lowed for draught and the scale to be eaven, 
on which 6 first Sorts one with another is paid 
him in hand 200 rs : on each baile and on the 
Pode 45 rs : Per baile, and on 3 bailes Cochaul 
Rupees 65 : w'hich in all Amots : to Bups : 3600 : 
and the rest is to be paid when the Silke is 
Prized and weighed off. 

Mr. Samuel Anthony haveing brought in his 
Accounts of charges Generali for last mo : after 
perusall was passed as followes Vizt : 
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Saml: Anthony. 


Dr, 


Pkb Contra. 


Gr. 


June — 

1 To remaines 
mo: .. 
To Cash . . 


last 


Rs. As. P. 


1614 

600 


8 10 
0 0 


By ohas : generall . . 
By chas : Cattle . . 
By Servt : wages . . 


Rs. As. P. 
226 16 0 
24 11 15 
203 10 0 


466 4 16 

By Accot : Building 437 14 0 
By chas : Dyott . . 60 3 16 


By remaines Vizt : — 
In cha : Mer- Rs. A. P. 

chandize 496 7 18 
In cha : Build- 
ing . . 630 13 6 

In Cash .. 331211 


963 6 10 


2114 8 10 


1161 2 0 
2114 8 10 


A General letter being dravme up and ap- 
proved was sent forward to the Worshipfull 
Matthias Vincent &ca. Councell in Hugly. 

Our Accot : Currt : Hugly mentioned in our 
May and June Diary is not right because of Mr. 
Nedhara's being twice called from the Factory 
for some time and haveing see small help b^ 
sides our Seccond haveing been from us at the 
Mint all last year which occasioned the nott 
Ballanceing our Generali bookes till iluly there- 
fore nothing Carried of from our Accot : Currt : 
which Caused the Difference which now is recti- 
fyed according to our boocks as followes Vizt : 


Accot: Currt: Hugly. Dr, 
To Ballance now 131664 16 9 


Per Contra. Cr, 

By Ballance end of 

Aprill last . . 131664 16 9 


Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 
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Cash. Dr . 

1 To Ballanco last 

mo: .. 4335 2 3 

To Accot : Interest 
onSOOOrs: Da- 
dinee 30th last 
mo : at 1| rs : 

Per Cent 62 8 0 

To Acoot : B a 1 1 a 
on Do: at 1 
Per Cent Sic : 50 0 0 

To Acco : Dustooze 
at 1 r : 9a: Per 
Cent . . 78 2 0 

To Acco : Broaker- 
age or Delolly 
at 1 Per Cent" 50 0 0 

4 ToSunguttdassand 

Chundrabaun 929 0 0 

5 To ] pee: Coasaes 

to Tho : Ster- 
ling . . 6 0 0 

10 To Sook deevo Tim- 

dun . . 315 0 0 

To Pahlaud . . 269 9 0 

To weavors Mull- 

muls . . 7 0 0 

To weavors Mull- 

znuls reroaines 8433 5 0 
To Do ; R e y n g 8 

Do: .. 1000 2 0 

To Do : Elatchaes 2210 0 0 
To Do : Chandneies 1000 1 0 
To Do : Orungshies 200 0 0 
To Do : Charcon- 

naes • • 2000 0 0 

To Do : Mundeels 1400 0 0 
To Accot ; Interest 
on 22067 : 8a: 

Dadenee this 
mo : at I r : 

4 a : Per Cent 574 6 0 
To Acco : Batta on 
16000 rs: Sicc: 
at 1 r : Per Cent 
onDadneedo: 160 0 0 

To Acco : Dustoor 
on 52067 rs : 

8 a : Dadnee at 
1 r : 9a: Per 

Cent 813 9 0 

To Acco : broaker^ 
age on 47574 
Dadnee at 1 r : 

Per Cent 
Errendy and 
its yeame being 
excluded . . 475 12 0 

Rups : . . 63383 9 2 


Pbb Contba. Cr . 

4 By Sungu ttdass 
and Chundra 
baune on Er- 
rendy thred . . 950 0 0 

By J e 8 s o odanun- 

dun and Sood- 
anund on Cos- 
saes . . 2000 0 0 

8 By Simbonaut on 

Errendioa and 
its thred . . 1918 12 0 

10 By Jessoodunund- 

un and Soodu- 
nund on Cos- 
saes . . 8000 0 0 

11 By Do : on Errend- 

ies and its 
thred .. 1625 0 0 

15 By Sami: Anthony 

on Generali exp: 540 0 0 

25 By Ditto 400 0 0 

By Chintamun Saw 

his Prinoipall 10000 0 0 

By Acco : Interest 

on Do : 2 mos : 

6 das : at 1 r : 

Per Cent Per 
month . . 220 0 0 

28 By Simbonaut on 

Raw T a n n e 
Silke .. 3600 0 0 

By Raw Silke 

Tanne Musters 
S^Seer .. 20 9 9 

By Do : for 2 Mus- 

ter8fine2Seers 11 6 0 
By Do : for 1 Mus- 
ter ordinary I 
Seer 5 0 0 

By Ramalls Silke 
and Cotten ^ of 
a p e o c e a 
Muster 14 0 

By weavors Elat- 
chaes . . 5414 12 0 

By Do : Seersuckers 3465 0 0 
By Do : Mundeels 8775 0 0 
By Do : Nehallewars 5400 0 0 
By Do ; Charcon- 

naes . . 6650 0 0 

By Do : Chandenies 3660 0 0 
By Do : Orungshies 1508 12 0 
By Vuckeels.Mutt- 
sudies, writers, 
and Taggad- 
geers wages . . 78 6 6 

63344 14 3 
ByBallance .. 38 10 11 

Rupees .. '^383 0 2 

Pyteh Nedham 
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Englezavad Diary Mo : Anguat 1682. 

1 This aftemoone arrived a Generali from the 
Honorable William Hodges Esqr. ordering Mr. 
Fytch Nedham to deliver the charge of this 
factory to the Second and in his absence to the 
Third and repaire to Hugly as soone as possible. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Fryda : the 4 Mr. f ytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

I'he Accot : of (^ash of the end of last mo : 
being examined was passed its Amot: being 
Rups : 

Came to an Agreement with Jessoodanundun 
and Soodanund for 3400 : ps : Errendies on the 
same termes as with Simbonaut the 8th past 
mo : onely the time is different these being to 
be brought in and prized by the 20th Novem- 
ber; they farther agree alsoe to bring in at 
^ least 10(K) ps : of these and the former within 
the mo: of October that they may be time 
enough here to Dye them blew according as 
we are ordered; on which is ordered to be 
delivered them Kui)s : 10000 as (.an gett mony 
which hope will be this day, and the rest 
is also to be paid ' them when better In Cash. 
Came to an Agreement with Sookdeave Tun- 
dun for .500 ps : Silke and Gotten Ramauls at 
3 rs : 12 as : Per pee : to be as good as the 
muster which qts : 575 threds in the Warp and 
the Wooff to be accord[ing] to the Warp ; the 
Muster is 10 nailes or IGths Square of this 
Factory Guzz ; the peece is to qt : 30 Ramalls 
they are to be woven in half ps : of which 2 is 
to make 1 peece they are to be brought in and 
Prized by the mo : of October next on which is 
ordered to be delivered him Rups: 1875 as 
soone as Gan possible. 

Agreed farther with Jessoodanundun and 
Soodanund for 60 great Mds : Errendy Yearn of 
80 Siccaes to the Seer at same termes as with 
Sunguttdasse and Chundrabaune the 4th past 
mo: onely some difference in the time. these 
being to be brought in by the 20th November 
next on which is to be delivered him Rups : 
1693: 12a: 
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Came to an Agreement Gunneshamdass 
for 37 bailee Silke Vizt : 

Tanne of the long winde of 2 covts : as fol- 
lowes 


Head or first Sorts 2 bas : at 6 r : 12a : Per Seer of 80 

Sicoaes 

belly . . . . 5 Do : at 6 : 8 : Per Ditto Seer 

Foot . . . . 5 Do : at 5 : 4 : Per Ditto Seer 

4th Sort . . 6 Do : at 5 : - : Per Ditto Seer 

5th Sort . . 6 Do : at 4 : 10 : Per Ditto Seer 

6th Sort . . 4 Do : at 4 ; 2 : Per Ditto Seer 

Do : worse . . . 4 Do : at 3 : 8 : Per Ditto Seer 


32 Bailes 


Coarse Sorts Do : of 1 covett winde as folio wos : — 

Pode . . . . 2 bas : at 1 r : 7a: Per Seer of 80 

Siccaes 

Cochall . . 3 Do : at - : 10 a : Per Ditto Seer 

This Agreement made on a Muster brought in 
by him which being somewhat better then the 
former we make some difference in the Price, 
the abovsaid Silke is all to be brought in and 
prized as usuall at Cassumbuzar by the I5th 
November next and at the scale is to be allowed 
1 tola or Sicca on each Seer for draught and the 
scale to be eaven, on which 7 first Sorts is to be 
paid him as soone as Can one with another 200 
rs: Per Baile of 2 Mds: and on the Pode 
Rupees 45 Per baile and on the Cochaul 20 rs : 
Per ba : which in all amots : to Rups : 6550 : 
and the rest is to be paid when the Silke is 
prized and weighed off. 

Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 


5 About 2 a Clock in the afternoone Tho : Ster- 
ling departed this Life with a very Strong feavor 
and great paine in his head, and in the eavening 
the Dutch unawars came to visitt us and hope 
to Carry him to his grave. 

7 Taken up at Interest of Herderam Tewaire 
of Maulda 4000 Rups : at 1 r : 4a: Interest Per 
(*ent Per mo : till repaid Taken up more of 
Kissondas Saw Rups: 1800: at Ir: 4a: In- 
terest Per Cent Per month till repaid. 

Wrote the Honorable William Hodges &ca. 
Councell advising our want of mony and Mr. 
Nedham’s goeing hence to Hugly. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

Tueeda : the 8 Mr. Fytch Nedham Chief 

Mr. Sami : Anthonj- 

Came to an Agreement with Simbonaut for 
5fH) ps : Cossacs of Orrua on our Muster of 9 rs : 
8 a : the pee : they are to be brought in and 
prized by the end of October next alsoe agreed 
with him for 500 ps: Mulmulls on our third 
Muster at 9 rs : 8a: which qts : 1400 threds to 
be brought in and prized by the end of October 
next on which and the Cossacs is ordered to be 
delivered him Kups : 9500 as soone as Can gett 
mony which hope will be quickly else tis to be 
feared that he and others will be forced to relin- 
quish their bargaines. 

Mr. Nedham haveing delivered over all things 
belonging to the Honorable Company in this 
Factory to Samuel Anthony the remaines in 
Cash being Rups : 1547 : 7a: 11 p. it is agreed 
that with all possible speed he repair hence to 
Hugly according to order and in his absence 
Mr, Anthony endeavor to gett what mony at 
Intrest he Can, and agreed for as much more of 
what goods Remaines to be given out as he Can 
possible upon our musters whose prizes are all 
allready agreed on. 

Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 
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Gash. 


Dr. 

Pbb Contra. 

Or. 

1 To Ballanoe last 




7 By Raw Silke 



mo : 

38 

10 

11 

Tanne a muster 



7 To Herderam Te- 




1 Soer 

5 

2 0 

warre at Inter- 




8 By Gunneshamdass 



est at Hr: Per 




on Silke Tanne 

4000 

0 0 

CSent Per mo : 

4000 

0 

0 

By Sukdeeve Tun- 



To Kissondass Saw 




dun on 500 



@ Interest at 




Ramalls 

1875 

0 0 

1 r : 4a: Per 




» 



Cent Per mo : 

1800 

0 

0 


5880 

2 0 

To Sukdeeve Tun- 




By Ballance deli- 



dun his re- 




vered to Sami : 



maines 

1375 

0 

0 

Anthony 

1647 

7 11 

To Accot : Interest 







on S876 rs: dad- 







nee @ 11 r : 







Per Cent 

73 

7 

0 




To Accot : Diistoo- 







re on Do: at 







1 : 9 as : Per 







Cent 

81 

12 

0 




To Accot : broaker- 







age on do : at 







1 r : Per Cent 

58 18 

0 




Rupees . . 

7427 

9 11 

Rupees . . 

7427 

9 ii 


Pytch Nedhain 


9 Taken up at Intrest of Gunneshamdas 2000 
Rupees at 1 Per Cent till repaid. 

10 Last night the Clieifc proceeded toward Hugly. 

Agreed with Weavers Ramauls for 200 ps : at 

the same termes with Siikedeve Tundun the 4th 
Currt : on which is delivered them in Part 200 
Rups : the rest to be paid them as soone as 
inoriy Comes in. 

11 Received Letters from Poronia. 

12 This aftemoone Ramdass one of Boolchunds 
Chubdars brought Coppy of a Dustuck from his 
Master to take 5 Per Cent of Hindoos 2J Per 
Cent of Mahometants for all bought or sold by 
us. 

13 Received Letters from Rajamaull desireing 7 
or 8 mds : Lead to finish the Hugly and Cas- 
sumbuzar Silver. 

14 This day the Chubdar came before the Dore 
makeing a noise that he would make a Kutt- 
cherre before our Dore to take Custome of all 
that was brought in and out by Weavors ftca. 
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lt5 Sent a small Dingeo with Smcls : osr : Lead 
to Mr. Prickman at Kajamaul. 

16 The Chubdar Continuing still to make a noise 
at our Dore and setting People to deer a place 
for a Kuttcherree it was agreed to send the 
Vuckecl to the Sheckedar who in the afternoone 
went where he had great argueing demanding 
of him a writeing for what goods we sold and 
prized last year and what Daudinee we had this 
year given out that they might take Custome of 
them accordingly to whome the Vuckeel gave 
this answer that we had nither given Dadinee 
nor sold any thing since we received the Dustuck 
and what was done before was according to 
licence given us by the Kings Phermaund. 

17 This eavening Punchanund the Orowry of 
Gopaulpore arrived from Muxoodavad. 

18 This day sent the Vuckeel to Punchanund 
where he had great disputes to give a writing 
and show our Accotts : of what we had bought 
and sold ever since this place was in Boolchunds 
Govenimcnt and after a long time sent him to 
our Factory with a guard of 5 peons for to 
deliver the paper afforementioned which peons 
we gave faire words promiseing to send an 
answer the next day. 

19 This day wrote to Punchanund tolling him 
that >ve had sevcrall Factories in Bengali and 
that it was never knowne that the English gave 
Accott : to the governors of what they bought 
and sold but that they traded freely according 
to the Kings Phermaund and that we had acted 
nothing since Boolchunds Dustuck came to us 
which he was nott pleased with butt sent more 
peons for the Vuckeel (whome we keep out of 
his Clutches) who continue at the Kuttcherre 
that Boolchunds Chupdar has made before our 
Dore of a Moodees old house. 

22 The Chupdar continues still at the Kuttcherre 
before the Dore being pretty quiett but now' 
begins to make a noise againe we thought con- 
venient to stop his mouth for the present with 
5 rs : till could gett our business remidied some 
other way. 

Haveing agreed with Soodanund &ca. the 
14th Currtt: for 3400 large peeces Errendies 
and 50 great mds : Do : Yearne which Amounts 
to Bups : 12643 : 12 a : they now came desire- 
ing to have their mony or recant their bargaine 
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the time of their agreement being far gone 
wherefore twas agreed for them to take up 1000 
Rups : at Intrest where they could gett it and 
to allow them 1 Per Cent for it from the time 
they layd it out on Errendy and it’s Yearne for 
the Company till could repay them againe. 

23 Taken up at Intrest of Gunneshamdas 7600 
Rups : at 1 Per Cent Per mo : till repaide. 

Came to an agreement with Gunneshamdass 
for 400 ps : Cossaes and 800 ps : Mulmiills on 
the same Muster as with Simbonaut the 8th 
Currt : and to be brought in and prized by the 
end of October next for which is ordered to be 
delivered him 11400 Rupees. 

26 This night appeared a Blazeing Star at West 
North West the brush of it was upwards about 
a covett long bending towards the Nor ward. 

29 Taken up at Intrest of Tagoordas Bramin 
2100 Rups : at 1 Per Cent Per mo : till repaide. 

Simbonaut haveing agreed the 8th Currtt : 
for 500 ps : Cossaes & 500 ps : Mulmulls Came 
this day desireing to recant his bargaine have- 
ing had no mony to goe on with the goods 
and the time growing so short to settle now 
wherefore twas agreed to lett [him] provide 
what quantityes he could which was 300 ps : 
Mulmulls at the same rates as formerly agreed 
on for which it was ordered to deliver him 
Rups : 2850 and to bring in the goods by end 
of October next. 
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Cash. Dr. 

9 To remaines deli- 
vered by Mr. 
FytchNedham 1647 7 11 
To Gunnesham at 
Int : at 1 Per 
Cent Per zno : 2000 0 0 

10 To Accot : Int : on 
17616 rs: Dad- 
ne at 1| Per 
Cent .. 222 11 0 

14 To Ips : O r ung- 
shie» used by 
Mr. Nedham . . 4 4 0 

To 1 ps : Seerbund 
used by Sami : 

Anthony . . 13 0 

To weavers Nehal- 
lewars on re- 
maines . . 243 4 0 

To Do : Seersuckers 

on do: .. 102 2 0 

To Accot : Dustoor 
on 17815rs: 

Dadne at 1 r : 

9 a : Per Cent 278 6 9 
To Acco : broker- 
age on do : at 
1 Per Cent .. 178 2 3 

16 To 19 ps : Errendies 

u^ by Sami : 

Anthony 7 2 0 

17 To Proffitt and 

Losse for what 
reed : of the 
Picars Aca. for 
goods wanting 
in length and 
breadth . . 800 0 0 

23 To Gunnesham his 

remaines . . 3229 10 9 
To Gunnesham at 
Int: at 1 Per 
Cent Per mo : 7GOO 0 0 

29 To Tagoordas a t 
Int: at 1 r : Per 
Cent Per mo! 2100 0 0 

To Simbonaut his 

remaines . . 684 2 0 

To 1 ps : Mulmiills 
lost by the 
Cundegurs and 
paid for 6 0 0 

Rupees .. 18904 6 8 


Peu Contba. Or. 

9 By Gunnesham on 
Raw T a n n e 
Silke .. 2660 0 0 

10 By weavors Rama- 

ulls .. 200 0 0 

13 By Samuel Antho- 

ny .. 600 0 0 

14 By weavors Char- 

connaes . . 360 0 0 

By Do : Chandenies 60 0 0 
By Do : Mundeels 225 0 0 

By Do: Elatchaes 146 0 0 
By Do: Seersuc- 
kers . . 35 0 0 

23 By Gunnesham on 
400 ps : CoBsaes 
and 400 ps : 

Mulmulls .. 11400 0 0 
29 By Simbonaut on 
400 ps : Mul- 
mulls .. 2850 0 0 

By household 
necessaries for 
1 Copper Fry- 
ing pan and 
dish pz: 28r: 

7ch: 3 10 6* 

By Vuckeels,Mutt- 
snddies and 
Taggadgeers 
wages 69 2 0 

18387 12 6 

SlByBallance .. 516 10 2 


Rups: .. 18904 6 8 


Sami: Anthony 
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Englezavad Diary Month September 1682. 

1 Tlie Ballance of last months Cash was 516 rs : 

10 a ; 2 pice. 

8 The Cheife haveing promised Madeve Ray 
Jeamshirebeage Petesdust some broadcloth a 
long while agoe it was thought fitt to give 
him now yds : broadcloth that he might not 
hinder our businesse this year as he did the last. 

Game letters with 7 chests Treasure amounting 
to 7860 1 i : 4s: 5 d : from the Right Worship- 
fuil Agent &;ca. Councell in Hugly. 

9 Sent a Generali to Rajamaul with Coppy of 
the Hugly Gonerall received last night desire- 
big Mr. Prickman to come over and Consolt 
what is best to be done with the Treasure and 
for carrying on this years Investment. 

10 This day Mr. Pric^an came from Rajamaule. 

12 Taken up at Intrest of Soodonund 3000 Rups : 
at 1 r : 2a : Per Cent Per mo : till repaid com- 
menceing from the 26th August last. 

13 Sent letters to the Right Worshipfull Agent 
&ca. Councell in Hugly adviseing of the receipt 
of 7 chests Treasure and of our Continued 
troubles here. Came letters from the Right 
Worshipfull Agent &ca. Councell in Hugly with 
Invoyce of the Treasure and list of goods to be 
provided this yeare. 

14 Came the Invoyce of Treasure which arrived 
here the 8th Currt : with a Generali from the 
Bight Worshipfull Agent &ca. Councell dated 
the Slst last month by way [of] Rajamaule. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

15 Mr. Jona : Prickman 
Mr. Sami: Anthony 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman being come over from 
Rajamaull according to the Right Worshipfull 
Agents ftca. order dated the 26th last mo : to 
endeavour to comply with the order as to the 
finishing the Imprest laj^'d by Mr. Fytch Nedham 
Aqa. and endeavour the disposeall of the trea- 
sure sent for Do ; Accott : in order to which the 
Merchants with whome we deale with for goods 
and others from Maulda were called who nither 
would take Byalls on Daudenie nor buy it for 
ready mony therefore it was Judged best to be 
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weighed of to the Conipanys Podars at Raja- 
maull and they to coyne it in the name of one 
of our merehants here it not being Judged Con- 
venient to lett it be in the Englishes by reason 
of the late order come to the Mint Master (to 
take 2^ of the Mohoinetans and of the Hindoes 
5 Per cent) he intending to take of us and the 
Dutch at the latter rate further tis thought best 
to remove all suspetion that merchant in whose 
name it is to be Coyned in write a letter to the 
Mint Master and that one ps; of Seersuckers 
and one ps : of Dooreaes be sent.4iim (he have- 
ing often desired it) and his favour for its speedy 
Coynage be desired. 

It’s alsoe thought convenient that the Podars 
if they Can meet with any mony in Rajamaul 
they take it up at Intrest (till our mony comes 
out of the Mint) and send it us with all speed 
that we may be doeing something. 

Jona : Prickman 
Sami : Anthony 

15 In the eavening arrived Mr. Win. Jblland and 
Mr. Thomas Hill the former for our assistance 
here the latter for advices in his proceedings at 
the Mint. 

17 Mr. Thomas Hills advices drawne up and de- 
livered him and he desired to repaire to his 
charge in Rajamaul alsoe with him went the 
Treasure belonging to our Factory in order to 
Coyning being nott able to dispose of itt. 

18 Orders and Instructions for Mr. Thomas Hill 
for his proceedings in Rajamaul till orders from 
Hugly or Cassumbuzar. 

Two boates of the Honorable Companys 
Treasure for Pattana being stopt at Rajamaul 
we earnestly recommend to your care the speedy 
clearing of them but if it be impossible we 
judge it most convenient to take it into the 
hiiiise there. 

The Treasure you brought up from Cassum- 
buzar we thinck it most convenient you putt it 
into the Mint in the same Merchants name as 
our Maulda Treasure goes in nott knowing 
when any orders will come for it’s remidy which 
is noe where procureable but at Dacca which 
possibly will take up much time by which the 
Honorable Company will be lyable to suffer for 
want of mony to finish this Years Investment 
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and till then you are by noe means to enter 
your Treasure in the Companys name least you 
bring a Custome which will be very hard to 
alter if once paid 5 Per Cent. 

There being in Rajamaule house severall 
mds : Lead and Silver mixt we thinck it best 
you make use of that for the refineing the silver 
since that is the Honourable Companys owne 
and cannott be made better use of then to their 
advantage. 

We desire you would in all matters in the 
' Durbar and in the Tanksaul give orders and 
advice to the Vuckeel and Podars that the 
Honourable Companys affaires may pass with 
all speed to their advantage which is all from. 

Your very loveing Friends 

Jona: Prickman 
Sami : . Anthony. 

20 Dispeeded a Generali to the Bight Worship- 
full Agent &ca. with 2 pair off boocks belong- 
ing to this Factory the Bungala Duffter and a 
list of what goods ready in the House and what 
Contracts made by Mr. Nedham &ca. by boat. 

21 Sent for the weavers whose goods are un- 
prized to come to us to prize them but it being 
one of their festivalls they would nott come. 

Wrote to our Gomosta at Poronia to make 
what hast with what goods he had ready for 
the Honorable Companys Accott : to send them 
downe before the waters are fallen. 

Wrote to Mr. Job Charnock &ca. in Cassum- 
buzar advising that our Crowry Punchanund 
was repaireing to Muxoodavad and that the 
bailes of Silke soe long detained by the Crowry 
of Maulda were released. 

22 Prized from severall Weavers and Picars 300 
ps : of Mulmulls and ordered Do : Picars &ca. 
to be detained in the Factory till remaines paid 
by them. 

23 Bajaray the Jimmedar belonging to this place 
came to our house desireing the Accot : of his 
bricks might be made up and his remaines paid 
him but with much a doe was perswaded to 
lett itt be referred till the cheife should arrive 
ending which disputes hindred the prizeing of 
goods. 

Arrived Treasure from Rajamaul at Intrest. 
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24 About noone returned the peon (which was 
Sent with the Generali to the Cheife &ca. in 
Cassumbiizar adviseing of our troubles in these 
-Parts) being cast away in ferring over the great 
River looseing Cloths Generali and all that he 
had. 

The Cassumbuzar boates with Silke went 
hence. 

25 Prized Mulmulls 270 ps : from severall picars 
according to their Goodness. 

26 Prized Culloured and white goods 250 ps : 
being all that which the People that was pre- 
sent had. 

Came a Generali from Cassumbuzar with 
Roolchunds Dustuck on the Matilda Crowry 
ordering him to release the two Silke boats. 

27 Came in of the remaines of those Picars &ca. 
who are in Custody 9.3 ps : of goods and are in 
good hopes the rest will follow speedily. 

28 Agreed with Simbonaut for 400 ps : Dooreaes 
and 200 ps : Cossaes the lengths and breadths 
to be as mentioned in the Honourable Com- 
panys list none to be less then 8 rs : Per peece 
which he acquaints us may be Procured for 
ready money wherefore J was paid him down 
which was 2750 rs : the rest to be paid him as 
soone as money Comes in. 

29 Came a Generali from Mr. Thomas Hill at 
Rajamaul adviseing of the arrivall of the 31st 
of the Honourable Companys Petre boates there 
and that the Kings Muttsiidies refused to cleare 
them therefore desired that Mr. Jona: Prick- 
man would by all means Come over to use his 
endeavours for their release, which request was 
thought best to comply with in request of the 
weightyness of the affare and the waters falling 
very fast as alsoe now there being noe businesse 
Can be done here nither merchants nor picars 
will come to us for these 2 or 3 dales (in which 
time hope the Petre boates may be cleared) by 
reason of their great feast Called by them Dns- 
sarra. 

In the eavening Mr. Jona : Prickman sett 
out for Rajamaul. 

30 Arrived in Rajamaul forthwith enordered the 
Vuckeel to goe to Rajavally and sound his in- 
clinations (that we may come to some agree- 
ment for the boates release) but found them 
excessive high. 
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la the eavening came a Generali from the 
Kiight Worahipfull Agent &ca. inclosed a most 
welcome Pherwaiina from Hodjc Zoffe Cawne 
ordering Rajnb Alley nott to molest our busi- 
nesse. 


Accott: Curkt: Huoly. Dr , 
To Ball: last mo: 137503 5 4 


Per Co^^^RA. 


Or. 


By Ball : last mo. 137503 6 4 
Augst: 31 — 

By Sundry Ac- 
counts 70065 12 0 


207569 


4 
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Cash. Dr, 


1 Toremaines last 

month .. 516 10 

To Jessoodanundun 
and Soodanund 
at Int: at Ir: 

2a: Per Cent 
Per mo: Com- 
menoeing from 
26th August 
last.. .. 3000 0 

22 To Ramnaut at 
Int: at 1 Per 
Cent Per mo : — 

Sicca . . 4700 0 

27 To Ramnaut at 
Int: at 1 Per 
Cent Per mo: — 

Peet.. .. 2026 0 

To Accot : B a 1 1 a 
on 4700 rs : 

Sicca at 1 Per 
Cent . . 47 0 

To Accot : Int: on 
8493 rs: Dadne 
at 1 r: 4a : Per 
Cent .. 106 2 

To Accot : Dustoor 
on do : at I r : 

9 a : Per Cent 132 1 1 
To Accot : broker- 
age on do : at 
1 Per Cent . . 84 14 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 

3 

9 


Amotts : to Rupees . . 10612 6 8 


PlfiB CONTBA. (7r. 

1 By Jessoodanundun 
and Soodanund 
on Cossaes . . 3000 0 0 

12 By Samuel A n - 

thony . . 500 0 0 

29 By Simbonaut on 

400pB: Doore- 
ae8and200p8: 

Cossaes pd: in 
part .. 2750 0 0 

By weavers Chan- 

denyes . . 1680 0 0 

By weavers Orung- 

shyes 403 12 0 

By weavers Char- 

connaes . . 420 0 0 

By weavers Elat- 

chaes . . 239 4 0 

By Vuckeels, Mutt- 
suddies, and 
Taggadgeors 
wages 66 4 0 

By Accot : Sailary 
to this day 
paid to divers 
Vizt 

Fytch Ned- 
hain the | 
of ^ayeares 
Sallary from 
the 25 March 
past to this 
day at 40 li 
per an : is 88 14 3 
Jona: Prick- 
man at 20 li. 

Per an : . . 44 7 0 
Sami : A n - 
thony do : 

201i:Peran: 44 7 0 
Tho: Hill { 
a years Sal- 
lary at 10 li. 

Per an : . . 44 7 0 
Wm. Jolland < 
atlOli: Per 
an: . . 44 7 0 

Sami: Pine 
Do. at 10 li. 

Per an: .. 44 7 0 

311 1 3 

30 By rosewatef for 1 

chest . . 30 0 

9400 5 8 
By Ballance . . 1212 1 6 

Amounts to Rups : 10612 6 8 


Jona: Priokman 
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Englezavad Diary Month October 1682. 

1 Carried the Pherwanna to Rajub Alley which 
after some quibles as talking of searching the 
boates &ca. he promised his Dustuck. 

2 The Vuckeel brought the Dustuck in the 
tiavening tlien being to late to open the boates 
were detained till the next morning as also that 
RuiTa Zemma Nabob on Shasta caunes side 
haveing been troublesome demanding some 
small matter which he Sayes belongs to him on 
Accott : of cxpences for his Punsvey. 

3 Opened the Petre boates giveing Mr,. Wood 
orders to make all hast possible and ’ y noe 
means to goe the inward way but by way [of ] 
Midradpore the waters falling mightyly ; went 
with Mr. Hill to Rajub Alley desireing him on 
all occasions to assist him alsoe discoursed with 
him concerning the late order Come to the Mint 
Master and how unreasonabloy he demanded 
Cusiorne of us which he promised to advise to 
Dacca and gett it altered as alsoe did the Wac- 
canevice which if accomplished will be of a 
Considerable advantage. In the eavening left 
Kajamanle. 

4 Arrived at Rnglezavad this morning early. 
Ramchund and Jaddoo Picars brought in of 
their remaines 87 ps : of Mulmuls which come 
near to the Amount of their Accott : soe were 
released with orders to come with in a day or 
two to finish their Accounts. Generali boocks, 
Accot : Cash brought in by Mr. Samuel Anthony 
were perused and passed. 

5 Persaud Moody the Orrua Picar brought 116 
ps : of Cossaes Account remaines. 

Prized Mulmulls from severall Picars accord- 
ing, to their goodnesse 215 ps : being measured 
and chop’d were delivered the Washermen. 

7 Prized white and Culloured goods 428 ps: 
which was then delivered the washermen. 
Packt up 10 chests of Cossaes qt : 1000 ps : 

• Wrote to our Gomosta at Batgetpore order- 
ing him to make all hast with his goods as alsoe 
sent a small present to the Raja of those Parts 
Vizt : 3 yds : ordinar^^ broadcloth. 1 Sword blade 
desireing him to be favourable to our Honour- 
able Companys affaires which are in his Parts 
they being somewhat considerable as the Raw 
Silke Errendies &ca. 
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9 In the eavening went the boate with 10 cheats 
Oossaes and our Diaryea for months August, 
September all which had been forwarded before 
blit for fear of foule wether. 

10 Prized white and Culloiired goods and deli- 
vered them the washermen. 

1 1 Chested white goods. 

12 Being a Cloudy rainy day iioething was done. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Fry day the 13 Mr. Jona : Prickman 

Mr. Sami : Anthony 

Biidlydasses agreement made with Mr. Ned- 
ham &ca. (for Raw Si Ike as per Consultation 
dated the 30th June) being expired and as yett 
neither Silke nor merchants appears and we 
• understanding that it is provided about Muxoo- 

davad where Boolchund denies to releas it 
without paying of Custom e first there which 
will prove a double charge nott knowing but 
that it may pay it againe in llugly and charges 
hither and to Hugly must needs make it prove 
much dearer here then it can be prized at in 
Cassumbtizar therefore tis thought most to the 
Honourable Companys advantage that a letter 
be forthwith drawne up and sent to the Bight 
Worshipfull Agent &ca. at Hugly desireing that 
w’e may have orders to send the Consultation 
and Dittoes agreement in Bungiillta to Cassuni- 
buzar and the cheife &ca. there to prize it, it 
being to be done as they prize their owne 
there of the same bund. Its agreed that the 
goods che.sted in the house be sent on board for 
Hugly this day the weather appearing faire. 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samnell Anthony 

13 Sent a boate with 10 mds : 28 srs : lead to 
Rajamaul. Received a letter from Mr. Hill 
desireing 20 or 30 mds : more which was agreed 
to make up. 

14 Prized Mulmuls &ca. from severall Picars. 

16 The boate with 19 chests Mulmulls mentioned 

and agreed to be Sent in the Consultation dated 
the 13th Currt: went hence being stopped by 
the Jimmedar he refnseing to clear it out of his 
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Government till his Accots: of the bricks be 
paid him therefore it was agreed that we ac- 
company it out par of his dominions which de- 
signe frustrated his intentions which appeared 
by his shameful] retreat at sight of our Aagge. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Munday the 16 Mr. Jona : Prickman 

Mr. Sami : Anthony 

Kajaray our Jitnmedar haveing been very 
often with us to make up his Accounts of the 
bricks which we have used our uttmost en- 
deavours to keep him off from by all the fair 
means and pretences we could at last he would 
noe wayes be sattisfyed but sett Peons upon 
our gate nott permitting any of our Muttsud- 
dies to enter and threatning to stop our boates 
(which accordingly he intended to doe had nott 
we accompanied it part of the way with our 
owne boat) therefore to keep friendship with 
him (finding that the Maulda Governors begin 
to take the same way as they did the last year 
by detaining our Picars and nott permitting 
them to Come and make up their Accotts: 
upon every frivilous pretence the maine Actor 
in these affaires we understand is one Dowd 
Caune a Pattan Merchant who takes upon him 
to act in all affaires against us more then any 
Governor could there being none here to Con- 
trole him Jeamshire beage who is at present 
Crowry, Fouzdar, and all in those parts being 
Swomc brothers soe that there is noe body to 
complaine to) therefore it is judged fitt to keep 
the afforesaid Jimmedar our !]^iend that he 
may stand by us when occasion presents we lett 
him have 300 Bups : on Accot : of what owing 
him taken his noate as if it were lent him and 
he nott to molest us till the chiefe ftca. shall 
make up his Accounts which will come out near 
as much againe if not more. 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony 

17 Simbonaut one of our Gomostaes haveing 
desired some ordinary broadcloth land 2 Sword 
blades to give the Governors in the Orangs it 
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Wednosda : 


was agreed to lett him have 4 yards, and 2 
Sword blades, the former at 5 rs ; Per yard, the 
latter at 2} rs : Per Sword. 

18 Prized white and Culloured goods. 

19 Sent a boat with mds : 20 : 14^ Seers Lead 
. and 10 mds : Salt to Bajamaule. 

20 The Dutch Doctor haveing been very ready 
upon all occasions to come when he is Sent for 
night or day he being this day with us and 
proffering to buy 3 or 4 ps : of Elatchaes &oa. 
for his owne wareing Apparrell it was thought 
convenient to give him 4 ps : of Elatchaes, 1 
ps : Seersuckers, 1 ps : Orungshyes. 

21 Jeamshire beage beat his Drum throughout 
Maulda forbidding all Picars weavors &;ca. to 
come near our house upon paine of forfiture of 
their whole Estates. 

23 Drew a Mahozzer up of Jeamshire beags pro- 

ceedings in order to send it to Dacca where we 
understand the Right Worshipfull Agent is gone, 
came letters from his Worship ftca. dated the 
9th Currt : m 

24 The Cozze being Sent for to sighne the Mahoz- 
zer Came and accordingly performed his office 
and desired we would consider him and give 
him something to keep him warme wherefore 
one ps: of Charconna was given him. Came 
5000 Rups : from the Mint. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

25 Mr. Jona : Prickman 
Mr. Sami : Anthony 

Mr. Nedham &ca. haveing contracted with 
several! of our Petty Picars that upon their 
remaines made by them the last year when they 
toock Dadenie on white goods they should bring 
in this year Culloured which they agreed to 
partly for fear that their remaines should ime- 
diately be demanded of them as appeares now 
by their Mulmulls ftca. which they now in a 
nature force ui>on as aleadgeing that they were 
a prepareing with the mony they received of us 
the last year and that if we did nott either take 
them of for ready mony or Acoot : of their re- 
maines they should nither be able to bring in 
the CuUoui^ goods nor pay us what they ow 
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therefore in respect our Honourable Masters 
require a large quantity of Culloured goods it is 
agreed they be paid for what white goods they 
have ready and that a strickt watch be kept 
over then [that] they comply with their Agree- 
ment for the Elatchaes, &oa. this we beg may 
meet with a favourable representation it being 
partly against the Right Worshipfull Agent 
&ca. orders the prospect of the extremity the 
Honourable Companys affaires are falling into 
therefore are forced to use all manner of wayes 
to gett in our remaines the persons in Glovem- 
ment useing all wayes to impeade it. 

Account Charges Cenerall for mos : July, 
Augst : and September not being past by reason 
of the Cheifes absence was brought in by Mr. 
Samuell Anthony and perused and passed as 
followeth Viztt : 


Saml : Authony. Dr, 


Per Contra. Cr, 


July— 

1 To remaines 


mo: .. 
15 To Cash . . 
25 To Ditto . . 


rs. a. g. 

last 

.. 1161 2 0 
.. 540 0 0 
.. 400 0 0 


rs: a: 


31 By charges 


Generali .. 103 5 
By charges 


Cattle . . 24 4 
By Servants 

wages . . 178 1 Rs. An. G. 

305 10 0 

By charges Dyett . . 56 11 0 

By Accot : Building 273 5 0 


635 10 0 

By remaines Viztt : 

In charges 
Merchan- 
dize .. 580 11 9 
In A c 0 o t : 

Building 547 14 5 
In charges 

Generali 71 3 0 


1199 12 14 
In Cash . . 265 11 6 

1465 8 0 


Rupees . . 2101 2 0 


Rupees .. 2101 2 0 
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August — rs: a. g. 

1 To Remaines last mo : 1465 8 31 By char- 

13 To Cash . . 500 0 ges G e - 

Derail . . 82 10 0 
By ohar- 
gesCatle 24 12 10 
By Ser- 
vants 

wages . . 184 8 0 

291 14 10 

By charges Dyett . . 64 14 0 

By Accot : Building 409 7 10 

766 4 0 

By Packingstufi for 
6 Gorge Tentees 
at 7 rs : Per 
Gorge 42 0 0 

By charges Merchan- 
dize Vizt : 
washing Nur- 
ding &ca. 

130 Gorge 
white go^B 
at Ir: Per 
Gorge .. 130 0 0 
washing Nur- 
ding Cund- 
ing &ca. 9 
Gorge Gul- 
lou^ goods 
at 1 r : 9 a : 

Per Gorge.. 14 5 0 
Scowring 
Aca. 5 Gorge 
Mundeels at 
lOia: Per 
Gorge ... 3 4} 0 

147 9 10 

By remaines Viztt : 955 13 10 

In charges 
Merchan- 
dize . . 469 14 13 
In cha r g e s 

building 293 1 5 
In cha r g e s 

Generali 121 0 0 

883 16 10 
In Gash.. 126 10 12 

1009 10 10 


Rupees .. 1965 8 


Rups: .. 1966 8 0 
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September — 

1 To remaines 
mo : 

12 To Cash 


last 

.. 1009 10 10 
.. 500 0 0 


rs: a. g. 

50 By char- 
ges Gene- 
rali . . 66 14 10 
By' char- 
ges Cattle 24 11 0 
By Serv- 
ants Wa- 
ges . . 174 6 10 rs. a. g. 

265 0 0 

By charges Dyett . . 63 2 0 

By Acoot : building 140 9 0 


477 11 0 

By remaines Vizt : 

In cha : mer- Rs. Aa G. 
chandize 557 5 18 
In cha : build- 
ing .. 300 1 5 

In cha : Gen- 
eraU . . 50 2 10 

In Cbsh .. 115 5 17 


1031 15 10 


Rupees . . 1509 10 10 


Rups : . . 1509 10 10 


A Generali was wi*ote to Mr. Hill &ca. where- 
with went the In voyoe an Accott : of the weight 
of oiir Trcsure as weighed off to the Podars 
here, with Invoyce of Lead sent. 

Jonathan Prickinari 
Samuell Antliony 

25 Came in 200 ps : of Mulmulls from Gnnne- 
sham paid Goosainedass and Suntoaes 366 rs : 
Account what white goods have been received 
of them and alsoe Simbonaiit 750 rs : that was 
remaine dew to him Accot: the Cossaes and 
Hooreaes agreed for the 28th last month. 

26 Came a Generali in the eavening superscribed 
to us from Mr. Jno : Beard &ca. in Hugly but 
upon opening found it was the Ballasoro Generali 
w'hich was agreed to be returned early in the 
morning by express. 

27 Dispeeded in the morning early a Generali to 
Mr. John Beard &ca. in Hugly with the Balia- 
sore Generali. 

Wrote to our Gomosta at Poronia enordering 
him without faile to send away what goods he 
had ready of the Honourable Companys. 
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Ordered the Deloll to Sort Guimesharas 200 
ps: of Mulmulls and what was judged to be^ 
lesse then Srs: Per peece to retume againe 
they being the first that have come in upon 
that Contract this is Cheifly to affright them 
but fear at last must be forced to take them itt 
being impossible for them to bring the weavors 
at once to Comply with their agreement they 
had been prized by us this day but that Do : 
merchant was taken sick. 

28 Came a Generali from Mr. Thomas Hill with 
1000 rs : with J a chest of Wine and one Barrell 
of Mum from the Right Worshipfull Agent ftca. 
desireing somethings for Presents which is 
agreed to be sent. 

29 Came a Generali from Mr. «1ob Charnock &ca. 
adviseing that they had received advises from 
Hugly that our proposition made to the Right 
Worshipfull Agent ftca. (dated the 13th Currt : 
was approved off) concerning the prizeing of 
Budledasses Silko therefore desired we would 
send his agreement do\vne which was enordered 
to be transcribed as alsoe the Co[n Jsultation 
and the agreement wrote in this Country lan- 
guage, all which we have agreed to nott with- 
standing we have had not yett advices from 
Hugly in respect of the shortnesse of time and 
supposeing they may in that Letter which was 
by a mistake rong superscribed to Ballasore as 
theires was to us. 

Paid of 1800 rs : at Intrest to Kissandas but 
could nott make them to allow Batta on the 
Siccaes saying it is nott Customary with them. 

Agreed to pay off all as fast as money comes 
in from the Mint. 

30 Wrote to Mr. Job Charnock ftca. and sent 
them Copy of the Consultation dated the 30th 
June and Budledasses agreement made with 
Mr. Nedham ftca. for Raw Silke in comeplyance 
to their desires in their Generali dated the 26th 
Currt: Sent a Generali to Mr. Thomas Hill 
with 2| ps : broadcloth ordinary, 5 yds : Scar- 
lett, 7J yds : Vdvett, 4 Sword blades, 11 ps : of 
Cristaline ware he being very desireous for 
things for Presents. 

Sent orders to Sunguttdas and Chundrabaune 
at Batgettpore to send away the Errendies and 
Enendy Thread with all speed. In the eaven- 
ing went ^ Generali to the Bight Worshipfull 
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Agent &ca. with the Mahozzer on Jeamshire 
beage by water to Dacca. 

31 Account Currant Hugly is as last month. 

Jona: Prickman 
Sami: Anthony 


Cash. Dr, 


Peh Contra. Cr, 


1 To remaines last 

month •• 1212 1 

To 4p8: Elatohaea 
spared to Seve- 
rail .. 24 0 

To 1 pa: Mulmulla 10 0 

To 2p8: Chandeniea 10 0 

To 3 pa : Orungahiea 9 0 

To 4p8 : Seerauokera 18 0 

To weavora E 1 a t - 

chaea 15 4 


To Seerbunds 

4 

12 

Toweavors Tanjeebs 

29 

8 

To Ramnaut At Int : 



at 1 Per Cent 



Per mo : 

2000 

0 

12 To Gungaram and 



Samdaa 

192 

0 


24 To Sicoa Rupees 
received from 
the Mint .. 4755 0 
To Feet Rupa: re- 
ceived from Do : 246 0 
28 To Sicca Rupa : re- 
ceived from Do : 1000 0 
To Accott : B a 1 1 a 
on 2946 ra: Sic 
ca Dadenie at 
4 Per Cent .. 44 3 

To Accot : Duatoor 
on 3675 ra : Da- 
denie at 1 r : 

9 a : Per Cent. . 57 6 

To Accot : Int : on 
do: at li Per 
Cent .. 4616 

To Accot : Broker- 
age on do : at 1 
Per Cent . . 36 12 


5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


9 

0 

0 


4 By Samuel Anthony 400 0 0 

5 By weavora Raroa- 

ula.. .. 925 0 0 

By Simbonaut . . 2000 0 0 

14 By Rajaray paid 
Accot: his 
bricks . . 300 0 0 

24 By Simbonaut . . 750 0 0 

By Mulmulla . . 437 14 0 

26 By Samuel Anthony 

to defray charges 400 0 0 
By do : on A c o o : 

Packingstuff .. 300 0 0 
29 By Kisaondas Saw 

paid his Principall 1800 0 0 
By Accot: Int: 

on do : • • 61 10 0 

31 By Vuckeels. Mutt- 
suddiea, and 
Taggadgeera, 
wa^s .. 71 4 0 


7446 12 0 
ByBallance .. 2263 2 2 


Amotta : to Rupees 9708 14 2 Amotts : to Rupees 9708 14 2 


Jona: Prickman 
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Eriglezavad Diary Mo: November 1682. 
Att a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Jona : Prickman 
Mr. Sami : Anthony 

The Accot : Cash for last mo : being perused 
were passed the remaines being Bups : 2263 : 
2 a : 2 Pice. Sami : Anthony 


Dispeeded a Generali to the Bight Worship- 
full with our Diary for last month. 

For these severall daies nothing could be 
acted as to prizeing and Sorting of goods by 
reason of pcstalcntiall feavdur which rages soe 
violent among all our Servants, Merchants and 
Picars &ca. and throughout all the Countrey in 
these pai‘ts that’ there is nott one house without 
3 or 4 sick people in it. The Almighty in his 
mercy put a Stop to it speedily. 

2 Nursing Gwalltore one of our Picars haveing 
been detained severall daies for his remaines 
which is a bout 2(XH) rs : falling very sick was 
released with 2 peons to watch over him that 
ho brings in his remaines (which pray God he 
performe) this way we fear must be forced to 
take with many more by reason of the sicknesse 
in these parts and if it shall please the Almighty 
to take any of them away the Honourable Com- 
panys remaines in their hands may prove dan- 
gerous debts but troubles may be worse if they 
should dey in our house. 

3 Paid to severall weavers Mulmulls 309^ rs : 
for what white goods have been received of them 
as according in our Consultation dated the last 
mo : 

6 . The Dutch Cellibrated their feast in joy of 
their new Generali made. 

7 Mr. Bichard Abraham Cape merchant of Mr. 
Bichard Bugdens Shipp arrived here in order 
of satisfying his Curiousity in seeing these parts. 

8 Severall merchants that have any Goods in 
our house have for many daies been required 
to come and prize their goods but by reason of 
their »Sickness could not make their appearance. 

Came a Generali from Mr. John Beard with 
a Coppy of ours which went to Ballasore. 
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0 This morning arrived a Dutch boat from 
Dacca with 2 horsemen and an Ady from the 
Nabob to understand the quarrell between them 
and Jeamshirebeage. 

Kinchund one of our Picars whose remaines 
are about 500 rs : being taken very sick of a 
suddaine was released for feai of his miscarry- 
ing in our Custody. 

(.^aine a Generali from Mr. Thoimis Hill in 
Hajamaiile with 5000 rs: Siccaes as alsoo a 
Generali from Mr. Job Charnock adviseing of the 
receipt of ours of the 30th past Buddelidasses 
Agreement. 

10 Paid of at Interest 4000 rs: Herderam Te- 
warre. 

1 1 Cheated white goods. 

13 Wrote to Mr. John Beard &ca. in Hugly. 

Sent orders to onr Badgeetpore Gomostaes to 
send away what goods they had ready. 

(^ame letters from Poronia adviseing that 
those people with whomc our former Gomosta 
had agreed with for Turmerrick at 4J‘ Per 
finding the price to rise fell from their Contract 
and made their Complaint to the People in Gov- 
ernment there who put the businesse to an arbi- 
tration when it was Concluded on all sides they 
should allow Md • therefore desired orders 
for his proceedings which we judged best to 
agree to time passing away and since it hath 
been ended by those Savage sort of People they 
will hardly be bmiight to alter it, (at least time 
enough to goe home by these Shipps) wherefore 
a letter is ordered to be drawne up and Sent 
him that, for as much as Can be provided and 
gott in within the limitts of this Mossoone he 
takes upon those termes (and the remainder to 
lett aloane to dispute for when more time pre- 
sents) and to acquaint them it is onely taken 
up of them on Accot : of Hesob and that after- 
wards we expect the compleatment of their 
former agreement. 

And tis further thought fitt that a TiCtter be 
wrote to the Fouzdar of those parts to informe 
him that this is nott our way of tradeing w'hich 
if he permits once to be acted it will prove ac- 
customary and then w e may become great loosers 
if wee Continue tradeing in his Countries. 

15 Prized 1 14 ps : white goods of Gunneshamdass. 
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Sent letters to the Right Worahipfull Agent 
&ca. Councell in Dacca. 

10 Received Generali letters from the Right Wor- 
shipfull Agent &ca. in Dacca. 

\ 17 Received letters frf)m Mr. John Beard &ca. 
( buncell in Hugly. 

Sent letters to Poronia ordering them Ih» 
hasten their goods downe as sooiie as possibly 
they could. 

19 This eavening Mr. Nedham arrived from Hugly. 

20 Prized 103 ps: Mulmulls of Gunneshamdass. 

21 Paid Gunnesham KKK): Rupees at Interest. 

Sent letters to Rajamaule With 49 md : 20 

sr : Lead and an Invoyce of do : 

22 Came a Genemll from Mr*. Thomas Hill witli 
8000 Rupees. 

24 Sent letters to Rajamaule with advice of the 
rccept of 8000 rs. 

20 Came a Generali from Rajamaule with 5000 
Rups. 

This eavening sent a Generali to Hugly with 
a invovee of 40 chests white goods amount to 
Rups: '28093: 8a. 

27 »Sent a (Jenerall to Rajamaule^ adviseing of 
j'eceipt of 5000 Rupees. 

28 Came a Generali from the Right Wor.shipfulI 
Agent adviseing the it'ceipt of the Mahozzer on 
Jeamshirebeage Aca. and of 2 Pherwannaes 
procured from the Nabob and Diian to clear 
our bu.sines.se . 


Att a Consultation 
Present 

29 Mr. Jona Prickmau 

Mr. Sami : Anthony 

Rajaray comeing to our Factory to make up 
his Accots: of bricks earnestly desired they 
might be immediately done that he might have 
what is due to him wherefore it was agreed to 
lett him have 150 rs : and to forbear 10 or 15 
dales longer till we had more leisure. Sami : 
Anthony haveing brought in his Accots : of the 
Generali boocks, Warehouse,, and charges Gene- 
rali for last mo : were perused and passed the 
latter is as followes Viztt : 
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Saml: 

Anthony. 

Dr. 

Per Contra. 

October — 

1 To remaines 

last 


October — 

31 By cha: 


mo: .. 

.. 1031 

16 10 

Generali 108 14 

0 

4 To Cash . . 

.. 400 

0 0 

By cha: 

Cattle . . 26 4 
By Servts : 


26 To Do : . . 

.. 700 

0 0 

0 


wages . . 120 5 5 Rs. As. P. 

264 7 6 

By cha : Dyett . . 69 16 10 

By Acco: Building 136 1 6 


By Packingstnff Vizt : 

38 Gorge Ten- 
tees at 7 rs : 

Per Gorge. . 266 0 0 
6 Gorge Quz- 
zees at 11| 
rs : Per Go : 67 8 0 
lOmds: Got- 
ten at 10 rs : 

Per md : . . 100 0 0 
6 nids: wax 
at 24 rs : 

Per md : . . 96 0 0 

519 8 0 

By Remaines Vizt : 

India: Mer- 
chandize G86 13 3 
In A c c o t : 

building 341 3 6 
In Gash . . 124 16 2 

1162 16 10 


2131 16 10 2131 15 10 

Mr. Nedham haveing licence from Hugly to 
come up and make up his Accots : hei*e, upon 
pretence of which he severall times went to 
Maulda striveing to gett of the Honourable 
Companys Merchants and Picars what goods he 
could which will hinder them to bring in their 
full quantities agreed for wherefore twas thought 
convenient for the Honourable Companys In- 
terest to keep what Merchants and Picars we 
finde he deals withall, upon our Doore untill he 
leaves this place or at least till he has done 
buying of goods in these parts that the Honour- 
able Companys Investment may not be hindred 
by his irregular proceedings 

Samuell Anthony. 

30 Paide Jaggoordas his Prinoipall being Rups : 
2161 :8a: Account Currant is as last month. 

Sami: Anthony 
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Cash. Dr. 

1 To Ballance last 

mo; .. 2263 2 2 

9 To Sicca ,ra : reed : 

from the Mint 6000 0 0 

22 To Do : S i c • 

caes . . 6000 
Peett . . 3000 

8000 0 0 

26 To Do : Sic- 

caes . . 1200 
Peet .. 3000 
Condarree .. 800 

6000 0 0 

29 To Accot : B a 1 1 a 
on 2100 rs: Sic- 
ca Dadine at 
1 r : Per Cent 
Per month 31 8 0 


20294 10 2 


Per Contra. 2>r.i 

1 By Mulronls 30 ps : .. 185 12 

By Mundeels 1 1 ps : . . 83 4 

By Charconnaes Ups: 40 4 

9 By Samuell Anthony 200 0 


lU By Herderam Tewarre 

paid his Principall 4000 0 
By A c c o t : Int : on 
do : 3 mo : 3 da : 
at 1 J Per Cent Per 
mo: .. .. 166 0 

13 By Sami : Anthony . . 400 0 

21 By Ounnosham paid 
in part his Princi- 
pal! .. .. 1000 0 

By Accot: Int : on 
do: 3 mo : 12 da:, 
at 1 Per Cent Per' 
mo; .. .. 34 0 

26 By Sami : Anthony . . 400 0 

28 By household neces- 

saries for 1 large 
d i g c h e poiz 5| 

Seers. . . . 0 8 

29 By R a j a r a y Acco : 

bricks . . 160 0 

30 By Taggoordaps paid 

his Principall . . 2100 0 

By Accot: Int : on 
do : 2 mo : 25 da : 
at 1 r : Per Cent 
Per mo : . . 01 0 

By Muttsuddies, Vuc- 
keels and Tag- 
geersv wages . . 93 12 

8910 0 

By Ballance Rups: 11384 10 

Rupees . . 20294 10 


Sami: Anthony 

The businesse of this mo : was carried on by 
Mr. Jona : Prickman but nott being Coppied out 
ere his Decease was omitted to be signed by him. 

“Wm. Jolland 
Sami: Pine. 

A True Coppy of the Orriginall Transcribed 
and Examined Per me 

Saml: Pine. 

1 The figures in the third column of this account, and some in the 
second, are bound in and are indecipherable. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Adaty, adhotar, dhoti — a loin 
cloth. 

Adolut, [Adolhitt|. adaLat — a 
court. 

Ady, arzi — a petition, a writ- 
ing. 

Alatches, see Elatches. 

Allollhesob — without account, 
money advanced in suspense 
account to be adjusted later 
on. 

Ambus — Usually “ Emmer- 
ties.” from ammti. 

Ameen, amln — a commissioner 
deputed to collect revenue 
or to investigate and report. 

Arindi, see Erindio. 

Asswar, yasawal — state mes- 
senger (silver stick). 

Aul — an addition to a property. 

Axzare, huzuri. Generally ap- 
plied to lands of which the 
revenue w'as paid direct to 
the chief collectoi* and not 
through the local collectors 
or zamindars. 

Bafta — a kind of calico. 

Banyan, baniya — a Hindu 
trader, a ‘‘ middleman.'’ 

Batta, bhatta — exchange com- 
pensation, extra allowance. 

Begaes. plur. bigha— In Ben- 
gal *‘the bigha contained 
only 1600 square yards, a 
little less than j^rd of an 
acre.*’ 

Booboo — bSbu. 


Budgero, bajra — ^a state barge. 

Burgunny, barhni or bami — ^a 
sum paid in advance to a 
cultivator or manufacturer. 

Buxe, bakbsi — a giver of em- 
ployment or promotion, and 
so a paymaster. 

Chandenees, chundeiiyes, 
plur. chandnl — ^white drug- 
get piece goods. 

Charconnaes, plur. ohar- 
khana — chequered muslin 
piece-goods. 

Chasn i — scrapings. 

Chaule, chawal — rice seed, Jth 
of a ratti. 

Chaup, chop, chhap — a seal. 

Chaupa maul^ chhap MSI — 
sealing duty. 

“Chaiipt. ” Ohopt *’ — sealed. 

Ohauton, plur. chautai--cotton 
cloth piece-goods. 

Checla, chakla — mi.xed silk 
and cotton fabric. 

Chupdar, ohobdar — a mace- 
bearer. 

Chupper, chhappar — thatch, 
thatched-roof. 

Chuttery, kachahrl — a court- 
house. 

Chyriirgion — surgeon. 

Coffer, kaffir — a non-Muham- 
madan. 

Coja, khwajah — merchant. 

Colsa, khSlisah — imperial 
treasury. 

Congoy, kanungo — Kanun » 
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law : go s speaker. The Ka- 
nungo locally represented the 
State, as the patwari repre- 
sented the cultivators in the 
revenue assessment. 

Oorconna, karkharia — a place 
where work is done, work- 
shop. 

Gorge — a score. 

Cossaes, plur. From Arabic 
khassa = special, or from Per- 
sian khasa = fine. Fine mus- 
lin piece-goods. 

Cosseed — a ninning footman or 
messenger. 

Course, koss — the distance 
the voice can carry, a mea- 
sure of distance varying very 
considerably in different 
parts of India. 

Covet, covid — an ell. cubit. 

Cozzee, kazi — a Muhammadan 
Judge. 

Croury, krori — a revenue col- 
lector to the extent of a kror 
of dams ; generally an over- 
seer. 

Cucherry, kachari — c u t - 
cherry.” 

Cundegur, k h a n d i g a r — a 
worker in horn or ivory. 

Gundy — calendaring cloth. 

Gundy nurd — calendaring cloth 
in a roller-machine to 
smooth it. 

Cutwull [Coutwall], kotwal — 
peace officer .of the night, a 
magistrate. 

Dadne [Dadine], dadnl — price 
of materials advanced to 
manufacturers. 

Dandy, ^ndl — a boatman. 

Deans, danes, delassa — an en- 
couragement. 


Delawn . dalan — a dr y i n g 
room. 

D e 1 o 1 1 . dalifil — a broker, an 
agent between the paikftr 
and the purchaser of finished 
manufacture. 

Dingee, diiigl — a small boat 
or skiff. 

Doorea, dareya — striped cloth 
piece-goods. 

Droga. darogha — an officer. 

Duan, diwan — the head of the 
revenue department. 

Duffter. daftar — office. 

Durbar, darbftr — court. 

Dussara, dasahara — Hindti fes- 
tival. 

: Dustick, dastak -a pass. 

Dustore. dastiir— taistom al- 
lowance. 

I Elatches, plur. alatches — 

“Silk cloths with a navy 
I pattern running lengthw^isiv ” 

I [Temple]. 

i Erindie, — arindl is the castor 
! oil plant on which certain 
i silk worms feed : hence the 
silk they spin is called arindl. 

Essay, assay — test of purity 
! of precious metal. 

Ezarra, ijara — farm or lease. 

Fousdar — Fau j = army : dar = 
holding. A military com- 
mander in charge of a dis- 
trict. 

Gaum, gaon — ^a village. 

Gentoo, we Jentue. 

Gomustah, gumashtah 
(usually gomasthar) — De- 
rived from Persian verb 
Guma^tan ‘ to commission.’ 
An agent on commission. 

Qongar, gunagar — ^a criminal. 
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Gonnagarree, giinagarl — 
punishment by fine ; penalty. 

Gurriall, ghorawala — a groom. 

Gurry — a fraction of a day, 
perhaps 

Guzz, gaz — a measure of length 
varying in different parts of 
India. 

Quzzergaut, gazar-ghat — 
washerman’s landing-place. 

Hesob, hisab — an account. 

H u m m u m , hammam — “ ap- 
parently so named from its 
having been originally used 
at the birth, is a cloth of 
thick stout texture and gen- 
erally worn as a wrapper in 
the cold season.” (Taylor). 

Hurry, hari — a sweeper ; a vil- 
lage watchman. 

Husball Hookum, hasbu’l- 
hukum — royal order. 

Jagerdar, jagirdar — a holder 
of land by jagir or military 
tenure. 

Jentue— Usually written Gen- 
too (corruption of Portu- 
guese gentio), a gentile or 
heathen. In early Anglo- 
Indian, a Hindu. 

fl i g d e a , jizya — poll-tax im 
posed by Muhammadan 
rulers on their non-Muham- 
madan subjects. 

Jimidar, jamedar — native sub- 
ordinate officer. 

Jymindar, zamindar — Lit. 
land-owner. It is needless 
here to go into the historic 
controversy whether the 
Zamindar was an herrdi1ar>' 
owner or held only as collec- 
tor of revenue on behalf of 
ths State. 


'• Ketcherree, [Kedgeree] 
khichrl — rice cooked with 
butter and dsl and variously 
flavoured. 

Kuttcherre, kachahri. Anglo- 
Indian “Cutcherry,” a 
court-house. 

I Kuttorah, katra, see Intro- 
duction. 

Lascar, lashkar— a military 
force, a guard. 

Maul, mahSl Under the 
Muhammedan Government 
the term was also applied to 
a head of department of 
miscellaneous revenue de- 
rived from a tax on some 
particular things or persons.” 
[H. H. Wilson]. 

Meirda, mlrdah— superin ten - 
dent. 

Mellick, malik— a proprietor. 

Mochclke, muchalka — a bond. 

Mohozzer, mahzar — a public 
attestation. 

M o h u r , gold muhar. “ The 
Gold Mor, or Gold Roupie, 
is valued generally at 14 of 
Silver; and the Silver Roupie 
at two shillings and three 
pence.” Ovington in 1690. 
\Hobfion~J obson], 

Moode, mudi — grocer, trades- 
man. 

Mosaib, musfthib — an aid-de- 
camp. 

• 

Mulmulls, plur. m a 1 m a 1 — a 
generic name for muslins of 
various degrees of quality.’* 
[Temple]. 

Mum — wax. 

Mundeel, mandll — a towel: 
loin-cloth. 
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Mungemull, manghl ina][?j — 
tax on boatmen. 

Munscone — Monsoon. 

Mussall, mash’alchi — 1 a m p - 

. man. 

Mussheriefe, inushrif — ac- 
countant. 

Muster — sample. 

Mutsuddie, mutasaddi — clerk. 

Muzzelt, — mash’alchl’s room. 

Nehalwar. nehall — bed-cover. 

I 

Nerrick, nirkh — tariflF, price . 
current. 

Neshaun. nishan — a rescript 
or patent granted by a prince 
of blood which if granted by 
the Emperor himself would 
have been called a farinan. 
Later a trade-mark. 

Nurd — roller. 

Orrua, orrut, ourrua — Corrup 
tion of arhat, agency, broker- 
age, commission, also ware- 
house. Dalai of orrua = 
warehouse broker. Goods 
ready at orrua = goods ready 
at the warehouse. 

Oruiig, arung, aurang — fac- 
tory for piece-goods. 

Orungshyes, Aurangshahis, au- 
rangzebis — cloth piece-goods. 

Outcryes — sales by auction. 

Pachutrika — customhouse. 

Pagoda — (1) a temple, (2) a 
coin worth in 1818 about 
rupees. 

Palankeen — a litter or sedan. 
Palankeen chuttery = a 
movable tent, kachahrl. 

Passari, pasSri — seller of drugs, 
spices, etc. 

Pattella, patelfi — a large, flat- 
tottomed boat. 


Peet, peth — current. 

Petesdust, peshdast — a s s i s - 
tant. 

Phirmaund, farin^Ln — imperial 
lettcrs-patent. 

Phirwana, parwana — a written 
permit. 

Phurd, fard — a written* state- 
ment. 

Picar, paikar — The paikar re- 
ceived an advance of money 
for purchase of materials and 
then entered into agreement 
with the weavers. See Tay- 
lor: Sketch of Dacca, pp. 
186-8. 

Pisca8h,peshkash'- a thing pre- 
sent before some one, hence 
a gift or bribe to a superior. 

Pistole — “The Spanish doub- 
loon worth about £ 3 — 6s. — 
5d.^’ Temple : 11, 304n. 

Pitan, Pathan — an Afghan. 

Podar, poddar — cash-keeper. 

Punsewy, Punsvey [l^aunch- 
way], pans! — a light boat 
with covering of thatch or 
matting. 

Purgona, parganah — a district 
comprising a number of vil- 
lages. 

Puttun, pattanl, patnl — 
goods manufactured to 
order. 

Bamalls, rumals — Kerchiefs. 

Bewanne, rawana — a passport, 
duty on goods in transit on 
the river. 

Beyng. — “Bang is a muslin 
which resembles Jhuna in 
its transparent gauze or net- 
like texture. It is made by 
passing a single thread of the 
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warp through each cliviHion 
of the reed.” [Taylor] 

Riale, reald — pieces of eight. 

R u 1 1 e o , ratti — measure of 
weight. 8 Ratti = 1 Masha : 
12 Masha = 1 tola of 180 
grams. 

8allame, salami — a compli- 
mentary present. 

Scarlett — broad-cloth (the 
name of a cloth before the 
wonl was the name of a 
colour). 

Seekdar. shikdar — a revenue 
officer. 

Seerbund, sirbandh — a turban. 

iSeerpaw, Saropa — dress of 

honour. 

Seersuccecs — Sir = head : sukh, 
pleasure. Turbans. 

Siccaes, plur. Sikka rupee. 

Sitteriijee, shatranji — car]:)et 
made of cotton 

Sozjies, plur. susi — silk cloth 
piece goods. 


I Subaes, subah’s — the Nawab 

‘ Nazim’s. 

. Taifutiyes, plur. taffeta — thin 
glossy silk of plain texture. 

I Tagadgeer, tagildftgir — an 
overseer. 

'' Tageered ” — Anglo-fn d i a n , 
compelled, bullied. 

Tallica, ta’likhah — invoice, 
list of goods. 

Tanjeebs, tanzib — fine muslin 
piece-goods. 

' Tanksaul, taksal — a mint. 

i Tannee. tanl — silk used for the 
warp. 

Tola — a measure of weight. 

, Tuttenagg — Portuguese tute- 
naga, zinc or pewter. 

. [Temple]. 

Vacquel, vuckeel. vakil — a 
legal agent. 

! Wacka Nevice, wake ’ah 
navis — a diary-writer. 
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NOTES. 

Page 8. The Crowry Jameshirebeay, The Krorl Jam Sher 
Beg. An honorific title — “Lion in Warfare.” On October 
i6th, 1683, Hedgen writen : 1 received a General Letter from 

Mr. Hervey ftca. Council at Maulda, complaining of the Gov- 
ernment for protecting the Company's merchants and Drs. 
[debtors] from paying their just demands, and desiring a 
Perwanna may be procured from Decca, complaining of one 
tJamshier Beigh for demanding and exacting large annual 
Presents, vexing and ruining some of our servants, and if 
such a Perwanna, with an Assol or Messenger, cannot be pro- 
cured, he shall not be able to send some yV part of this year’s 
Investment, and that will come over 25 per cent or more 
above its due value ; and presses to have the Perwanna, 
though it coat Rup. 5000.” Yule : 1. 128. 

Page 9. Wanges — Reyns ? 

„ 10. Troubles given m. Sir R. C. Temple (11. 282) 
quotes the Hugh! i Diary, 31st October, 1679. “An answer 
to Mr. Vincent’s Arzdass or letter to Hodgee Mahmud, the 
Princes l^evan [received] this day, wherein it was ordered that 
the Aidee and Allee Nucky, the Princes Goveraour here, 
should take the 15,000 Rs.,and, if could not perswade him to 
give him any profitt thereon, not to use any force to stop 
the English trade.” 

Page 10. Seerpore. Sherpur Murcha, a place of great his- 
torical interest in the Bogra district. See the interesting ac- 
count of the place given by Mr. J. N. Gupta, M.A., I.C.S., in 
his volume on Bogra in the District Gazetteer of East Bengal 
and Assam, Allahabad, 1910. 

Page 22. The Nishaun of Shasuja, Prince of Bengal Sultan 
Shuja, second son of the Emperor Shah Jahan, Governor 
of Bengal, 1639-58. For the text of the nishan see Temple : 
11. 21 et seq. It is dated April, 1656. See Art. “Gabriel 
Boughton and the Grant of Trading Privileges to the English 
in Bengal ” by Wm. Foster, C.I.E., in the Indian Antiquary. 
Vol. XL, September, 1912. Firminger : Introduction to the 
Fifth Report, p. liv. 

Page 38. Hemarraine Ray. I take it that the Hernaraine 
Bay of the Malda Diary is the same person as Rai Nandi^ 
Lai of Hedges’ Diary. 

Page 40. TiitiUia. Perhaps the Titaly of Rennell’s map, 
almost due east of Malda, on the road to Dinajpur. 

Page 41. Jeram. Jiliram Malik. 

„ 44. Maypore. Mahipore. 
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Page 44. KyherL Kaibartagram, village in mauza Kai- 
bartagram, thana Porsha, district Dinajpur. See Gupta : 
“ Bogra,” pp. 40-1. 

Page 44. QuaUa. Goula, village in mauza Goula, thana 
Porsha. P. 0. Nithpiir, district Dinajpur. “The Milkmen’s 
Village.” 

Page 49. Gera Oaul. Ghoraghat. “A town and zemin- 
dary in the province of Bengal, district of Dinagepoor [Dinaj- 
pur], ninety miles N.E. from Moorshedabad fMurshidabad] ; 
lat. 25'" 13' N., Ion. 89'’ 10' E. This Zemindary, which in 1784 
contained 632 square miles, in A.D. 1582 is described by Abul 
Fazel as producing raw silk, gunnies (sack-cloth), and plenty 
of Tanyan horses. At an early period after the Mahomedan 
invasion it appears., along with several others in this quar- 
ter, to have been bestow^ on different Afghan chiefs, who 
colonized in them, and received accessions of their countrv’’- 
men from abroad. Being zealous converters of the Hindoos, 
and not very .scrupulous as to the means, a very large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants to this day profess the Mahomedan 
religion, and dignify themselves with the Arabian title of 
Sheik. In process of time the Ghoraghaut Zemindary was 
seized on by the Kakeshelan tribe of the Moguls, but for 
many years past it has reverted to its present owners, the 
Hindoos. From the traces of ruins still visible the town of 
Ghoraghaut appears to have covered a great space : but it is 
now almost restored to the condition in which it probably 
existed before the Mussulmaun conquest, being buried in 
woods and jungles, wuth tigers prowling about the streets. 
The most remarkable monument is the tomb of Ismael Ghazi 
Khan (a holy man and good officer who first subdued this 
tract), which is much feared and respected both by Hindoos 
and Mahomedans ; and although nearly ruinous, has still a 
small canopy hung over it.” Hamilton : East India Gazetteer, 
1828. See Gupta: “Bogra” (District Gazetteers of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam), p. 33. Stewart: History of Bengal, 
pp. 161, 168, 178. 

Page 49. John Griffith. “A soldyer of the Agent’s guard, 
a throwster by trade.” Temple : II. 321. 

Page 60, Jifr. Sowdon. Elected writer, 24th October, 1677. 
At Dacca 1 679. Brother-in-law of John Beard. See Temple : 
11.271. Yule: 1.93. 

Page 50. Engliehes grievous disgraces. See Stewart : His^ 
tory of Bengal, p. 310. 

Page 50. Hodge ZuQe Caun. Haji Safi Khan. The Em- 
peror’s Dlwan at Dacca. Replaced by Amir Sayyid KhSn 
•in December, 1682. 

Page 52. The Jydgea begins to be taken very strietty at 
RajamavU. Jajia, poll-tax on non-Moslem subjects. See 
Stewart: History of Befngal,'g.ZQ%. Temple: 11.276. Wilson 
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(Early AnvudSy vol. i, p. 241) mentions a farman of Aurang- 
zeb, dated 1680 *‘for freeing the English from the Tridgia 
(sic) or Toll Tax (sic) in Bengali.” 

Page 54. Hurrypore. Haripur. 

Page 57. Nabcb Spindar Chaan. Asfandiyar Khan. 
Buchanan Hamilton (Eaatern India, vol. iii, p. 48), gives a 
list of the Nawabs or Faujdars of Pumea. l?he first four on 
this list are : — 

OstwSr Khan. [Istvirar Khan ?] 

Abdullah Khan. 

Asfandiyar Khan. 

Babhaniyar Khan. 

Page 61. JohnEllis. Francis Ellis ? See Yule: I. 110 

Page 62. John Elliott. See Yule : I.. 110 et seq. 

Page 76. Bajiipore, “Bazetpore is about eighteen miles 
distant from Junglebaree ; and like it, now forms a part of the 
district of of Mymensing. The cotton raised in the vicinity of 
these places is of a superior quality ; and both stations have 
long been celebrated for the manufacture of some of the finest 
muslins exported from Dacca.” Taylor : Cotton Manufacture 
of Dacca, p. 9. ” In former times the muslins of Kisorigan] 

and Bajitpore were of considerable note, and the East India 
Company had factories at these places. The KisoriganJ 
factory is now the warehouse of a cloth merchant, and a 
police station stands on the site of that at Bazitpore.” 
Hunter : Statistical Account, vol. v, p. 459. 

Page 77. Nurdys. “ Noonleahs arrange the threads of 
cloths that happen to be displaced during teaching. They 
work in the manner shewn in the figure. The cloth wound 
upon a roller (nurd) is placed between two posts on the 
bleaching ground, and is unrolled and carefully examined. 
The damaged portion of it is then stretched out, and, being 
wetted with water, an instrument like a comb formed of the 
spines of the nagphunee plant (cactus indicus) is drawn lightly 
along the surface of the displaced threads in order to bring 
them into their proper places.” Taylor : Cotton Manufacture 
of Dacca, pp. 96-7. 

Page 77. Clement Du Jardin, Purser of the Sancta Cruz 
in 1676, afterwards a ” freeman ” at Fort St. George. For his 
later career and death on board the Beikeley CasUe on 12th 
February, 1687, see Temple : II. 389n. 

Page 78. Mittigae, Mitigate. 

Page 79. Pirzadda, Pirjada, lit. the son or disciple of a 
Mahomedan spiritual guide. Applied technically to a holy 
man attached to a mosque. 

Page 81. WorshipfuU McMhias yincenJt. Vincent had be- 
come Chief in ” the Bay ” on the death of Walter Qavell in 
August 1677. He held office till Hedges’ arrival in 1682. 
Wilson : Early Annals, vol. i, pp. 72-73. 
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Page 81. Muedumpore. Makhdampiir perhaps preserves 
the memory of Makhdam Akli! 8iraj-ud-dln. 8ee Baveiishav/ : 
Gaur : its Ruins and Inscriptions, London, 1878, p. 8. On 
the 13th December 1779, Stre\mshani Master and his Council 
at Hughli had ordered '*iii building the house at Matilda 
directions be given to make choice of an open place and high 
ground, well seituated upon or near the river, and to build 
all of brick.” Temple : 1 1. 48. 

Page 82. Gumlegur. Koondegurs are workmen who 
bectte cloth. Muslins are beaten with small chank shells 
(voluta gravis; Lin.), and cloths of a stout texture with a 
mallet upon a block of tamarind wood, rice water being 
sprinkled over them during the operation.” Taylor: Cotton 
Manufacture of Dacca, p. 97. 

Page 90. ifuttedah Gopolpore puryona A village on an 
islanri in the Bhatia lake in the neighbourhood of Gaur. 

Page 94. Mir Jafar, See Yule: T. 42, ‘‘October 26th. 
This afternoon young Prince of Ye. Blood, Meerza Mazuffer 
Chan, whose mother and Orang Zcb (ye. great Mogull’s) were 
both sisters, and sisters to Ye. present Nabob Shah (Estah) 
Chan [Shaistah Kh<au| of this place [i.e. Dacca], came to 
give me a visit, and was eiitertaiiK^ by me? above two hours.” 

Page 92. Droga of the Shar. Darogha of the Shah. Over- 
seer of the port — probably Dacca. 

Page 95. The Kuitorah was burned. See Introduetion. 

,. 96. Copy of Assut Gatin'^ Perwanna. See Note to 

page 106 below\ 

Cofee of Amneer — the Nazi of Ajmir. 

Page 96. Sydulapnre. Sa'adu’llahpur. “Throughout 
the period of Muhammadan rule in Gaur. this spot alone was 
left to the Hindu population for the performance of their 
siicred rites, and here all the dead were burnt. The sacred, 
ghat still exists on the banks of the stream, and thousands 
annually attend to celebrate their worship of the local deity. 
Just above the bank is a beautiful grove of very old trees, 
which afford a grateful and refreshing shade to the pilgrims. 
From this point commenced the outer rampart of the city, 
running east from the stream.” J. H. Ravenshaw: Gaur : 
its Ruins and Inscriptions, London, 1878, p. 12. For Bucha- 
nan J-lamilton's remarks see Montgomery Martin : Eastern 
India, vol. hi, p. 67. 

Page 98. Toffgeered. Anglo-Indian. ” Jockev’d out.” 

„ 98. Mis: Story. See Temple: 11. 350. “David 

Story promised to comply with his bond last yeare and to 
bring his wife up to Madrass by some ship this yeare.” 

Page 107. Hoitgee Zoffe Cauns Perwanna. HajI Safi 
Khan’s parwana. See “ A list of Government Papers ” given 
in Wilson’s Early Annals, vol. 1. p. 241. 
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‘‘6. Copie of Hedges Sophy Cawn Duaii of Bengali, his 
Phirwanna for a free trade in the 21st year of 
Aurengzeeb’s reign, procured by Sir Matthias 
Vincent, 1678.’* 

Hedges writes in 1682 : “ December 3rd. 1 went to visit 
ye. new Duan, after 1 had she wen all our old Phirmanns and 
Perwannas in our favour for a free trade without payment 
of Custoine, he told me these were once of value, but now 
signified nothing. The King having ordered that, if the Cus- 
tome were not paid at Surat, it should be paid here, except- 
ing ye- respite given us of 7 months for ye. procuring ye. 
King’s Phirman to the contrary. At present he confirmed 
the Nabob’s (Haggi Sophi Chan’s) Perwanna by his Chop, 
that no customs should be demanded for money, save at 
ye. Mint, and that but 3^- per cent.’* Yule : 1. 53. 

Page 107. Sultan Auzzums Neshnun, Sultan Muhammad 
Azam’s Nishan. See the last mentioned and preceding note. 

’*4. Copie of Sultan Azzum Tarras Nishaun for a free 
trade in Bengali, procured by Sir Matthias 
Vincent, 1678.*’ 

Sultan iMuhamuiad A'zam was the third son of the Kmperor 
Aurangzeb. He arrived at Dacca on June 8tli, 1678. 

Page 107. Shasteh Cauns Pervmnna. Shaistah Khan, 
maternal uncle of Aurangzeb, Nawab of Bengal, in succession 
ter Mir Jumla, 1663. Re-appointed. 1677. Resigned, 1680. 
For the text of his parwana. see Temple: 11. 22-24; 
Wilson: Early Annah, vol. I, p. 241. 

Page 107. Asaui Ganna Gerwanna, See Temple: If. 25)2. 
298, for the Dlwan Asad Khan’s offer (1679) to procure a 
farman for trade custom free. See Wilson : Early Anruils. 
vol. I, p. 241. 

Page 110. Hernaraine Congoy of Be^igal, Bai Nanda Lai. 
Kanungo of Bengal. The name is given by Streynsham 
Master '‘Baynund deloll ” (Temple: If, p. 73) and also 
“ Baynundellol ” (II. 57). Hedges gives the name ''Bay 
Nundelall,” and calls him Yr. Nabob’s Vizier.” For Hedges* 
dealings with him see Yule: I. 42-50. His death and cre- 
mation, Yule : I. 87. If his office was that of dlwan, he was 
the Nawab’s Dlwan, the Emperor’s Diwam being in 1681-2 
Hajl Safi Khan. 

Page 110. Toarra and ^iot of Sherra. Torah, the Hebrew, 
hence Biblical, law. Shar&, the {)recepts of Muhammadan 
law. 

Page 121. Boolchund : Bal Chand Rai. Faujdar atMur- 
shid&bad. See notices in Temple and Yule. Died, 1683. 

Page 134. Mr, Chamock. Job Charnock (entered the 
Company’s service in 1658) served at Patna from 1659 to 
1680. Chief at Kasimbazar, 1680-1682. 
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Page 134. James Price. Formerly servant to Surgeon 
Gabriel Boughton. See Temple : I. 416ii. Numerous refer- 
ences in Yule. 

Page 146. Samuel Hervy. Foe biographical details see 
Temple. Chief of Dacca, 1677. Died at Malda on 13th 
March, 1684. For his appointment to Malda, see Yule‘: I. 72-73. 

Page 140. JUuxoodavad. Maksuddabad, renamed by Mur- 
shid Kull Kan, Murshidabad. 

Page 149. Tanda. About the year 1565, Sulaiman Shah 
Karani moved the capital from Gaur to Tandah. The site 
of Tandah cannot now be ascertained exactly, the remains 
of the old capital having been washed away by the Pagla 
river. 

Page 153. Haldybary. See Hamilton: The East India 
Gazetteer^ 1828. “ Haldubary. — A town in the province of 
Bengal, district of Purneah, situated on the east side of the 
Mahwanda river, fifty-five miles N.E., from the town of Pur- 
neah; lat. 26^ 20^N., Ion. 87^ 59'E. The pergunnah, or 
rather estate, in which Halderbary {sic) stands, is one of the 
largest in the Pumeah district, containing about half a million 
of acres, besides a pprtion of Dinagepoor. During the reign 
of Acber it was but a small territory, the greater part of 
which belonged to the Bhooteas of SikJcim, and being over- 
spread with jungle, was much frequented by thieves. In this 
condition it remained until Seid Khan, a stranger, drove the 
Bhooteas to the mountains, and erected a fortress at Haldu- 
bary.’* Bennell spells the name Haldibary. See Hunter: 
StatisticaJ Account of Bengal^ vol. xx, p. 230. 

Page 168. Dvlch Derictore, The Director of the Dutch 
Factories. 

Page 173. Edmund Bugden, For biographical details see 
Temple: II. 349a. Bugden had been dismissed, and in 
1680 ordered to live under the Government at Fort St. 
George. The mention of him at Malda is an addition to the 
information supplied by Sir R. C. Temple. 

Page 173. Samuel Pine. Sent to succeed Thomas Hill at 
Hajmahal. Yule, I, 110. See Ibid. I. 179. 

Page 174. George Stane. See Yule : I. pp. 80-90. 

Page 176. Budgeerook Humeed Caune. Buzurg Umed 
KhSn. Son of the Nawab ShSistah Khan. 

Page 187. The Honorable WiUiam Hodges^ Esqr, William 
Hedges (afterwards knighted) arrived as agent in the Bay, 
and independent of Madras, at Balasor in July, 1682. 

Page 192. Blaaeing Star. Halley’s Comet appeared in 
August, 1682. The Great Comet, which appears every 675 
years, had appeared in 1680-1. (Information supplied by the 
Rev. A. C. Ridsdale). 

Page 194. A generaUe, a public letter signed by the Chief 
and Us colleagues. 
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Page 195. William Jolland. See Temple: 11. 3447^. 

,, 195. Thomas Hill. Died at Rajmalial on August 

31st, 1683. Yule: 1.108. 

Page 200. Midradpore on the way fo BazmehaL This ap- 
pears to be Mirdadpur, a village in Mauza Kismat Badh Mirdad- 
pur. thana Manihari, P. 0. Marishai, district Purnea. There is 
a Mirzadpur in mauza Mirzadpiir, thana Balarampur, P. O. 
Balararnpur in district Pumca. Buchanan (Montgomery 
Martin : Ea.siern India, vol. iii, p. 22) has : “The Kalindi is not 
wide, but is very deep, and a very considerable trade is carried 
on at Gorguribah and the adjacent markets which 1 consider as 
forming one town. A little below this a branch of the Ganges 
called Gunga Pagla or Burhi Gariga has swept away a part 
of the Kalindi. The remainder separates from this branch 
of the Ganges about three miles from Gorguribah, and runs 
with a very wandering course for about 17 miles to join the 
Mahananda opposite Malda. In the waj’' it has a com- 
munication by two small creeks with the wesl;. branch of the 
Mahananda and with the Chhota Bhagirathi. On the. part of 
its course is a considerable mart named Mirzadpoor to which 
boats of any size can pass till November, but in that month 
the navigation usually ceases, although part of the channel 
is still very wide.” llennell has “Madrapur,” which may be 
either Mirdadpur or Mirzadpur, both places being close 
together. 

Page 206. Mr. Jno. Beard came out to India with 
Hedges, whom after President Gyfford’s visit to Bengal, he 
succeeded as Agent in the Bay, but subordinate to Madras. 
Died at Hughli on 28th August, 1685. 
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INDEX. 

{N.B.—An asterisk denotes that the word is explained in the Olossaty). 


Abdulla Khftn, Natvab of Pvr- 
nea, 167, 221. 

Abid All KhBn, 1 (footnote). 

Abul Fazl, Ahmi, 220. 

Account of salary, 26. 

Accounts, directions re keep- 
ing of, 12 ef seq. 

of merchants to be ad- 
justed annually, 30. 

penalty for not passing. 

24. 

Mdfltoi, 110. 

Mdofy, 10. 

Address in correspondence, 
directions regarding, 21. 

Admonishment, 32. 

‘"AdoIIut, see Adalat. 

Adultery, 33. 

Afghan merchants, 74. Ill, 
124, 127, 142. 

Afghans, 174. 

quarrel with the Dutch, 

108. 

Agra, 2. 

Ajmir, Kazi of, 96, 222. 

Akbar, Emperor of Hindustan, 
224. 

Akbarnagar, 2 (footnote). 

Alamchand, Shikdar of Oopal- 
pur, 90, 109, 111, 137. 

*Alatcha, 9, 54, 68, 99, 126, 
133, 170, 173, 182, 199. 

’Ali Naki, 10, 219. 

Aliverdi, 104-6, 108-9, 111, 
113, 124, 128, 131, 153. 

Allabaidy, see Aliverdi. 


Alle Nucky, see ’Ali Nakl. 

Allumchund, see ’Alamchand. 

*Amin, 168. 

Anne (ship), 126. 

Anstey, Lavinia Maria, 6. 

Anthony, Samuel, 98-104, 107- 
9, 111-16, 118, 119, 121-26, 
128-34, 136-43, 146-61, 163, 
166-66, 168, 160-63, 166, 167, 
169-73, 176-82, 184-89, 193- 
96, 199-203, 206, 208-9, 

211-13. 

' arrives at Malda, 98. 

i dies, 6. 

Arhat, 64, 63. 

Mfindt cloth, 53, 54, 133, 179- 
I 80, 187, 192, 207. 

Armenian, 100. 

Arrow shot into the factory, 

68 . 

Asad Beg, Mir, 77, 128r29, 143, 
166, 173. 

Asad Khan, Ditoan, his par- 
umna, 96, 107, 223. 

Asfandlyar IQbin, Nawab of 
Pumea, 57, 60, 66, 71, 107, 
113, 221. 

Asmeer, see Ajmir. 

Assay, 77, 80, 118, 120. 

Assaymaster, 127. 

Amut Caun, see Asad KhSn. 

*A8swar, 164. 

Atmaram, 103, 108. 

Aurang, 106, 116, 122, 202. 

Awangshahi, 9, 66, 62, 64, 81, 
126, 133, 170, 183, 199. 
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Aurangzib, Emperor of Hindu- 
fdan, 5, 221, 223. 

. *Azzarre, j?cc Ifara. 

Babhaniyar Khan, Nawab of 
Pumea, 221. 

Babu Ray, “our vaqueell ” at 
Malda, 10, 86, 57, 60. 

Badgeetpore, see Bajitpur. 

Badridas, 176, 178, 201, 207, 

210 . 

♦Ba/to, 3. 

Bajitpur, 76, 176, 200, 207, 

210 , 221 . 

Balasore. 4, 22, 26, 29, 30, 206, 
224. 

Roads, 125. 

Bal Ohand Rai, 121, 127, 131, 
133-34, 136, 140, 161, 167- 
58, 161, 163-67, 174, 190. 
201 . 

, his dastaky 131. 

Banarsedas, see Benarasidas. 

Baneshwar Das. mutasaddi, dis- 
missed, 66. 

*Baniany 30. 

Banissurdas, see Baneshwar 

D^. 

Banyan, see Banian 
Barber, 28. 

Batgettporc, see Bajitpur. 

♦Batta, 29, 30, 123, 126, 170, 
186. 

Beard, John, 206, 209-11, 220, 
226. 

Beatle box; ^ee Betelbox. 
Benarasi Das, 76. 

Bengal, 59, 106, 221. 

Berkeley Castle (ship), 221. » 
Betel, 140. 

Betelbox, 66. 

Bettle, see Betel. 


Bhatia Lake, 222. 

Bhooteas, 224. 

Births, register of, 14. 

Blazing Star, see Halley’s 
Comet. 

Bobbo-Ray, see Babu Ray. 

Bogra district, 219; 220. 

Boola Khan, see Bula Khan. 

Boolchund, see Bal Chand Rai. 

Boughton, Surgeon Gabriel, 
224. 

Brickbats, 144. 

Brick houses fall at Malda, 131. 

Bricks thrown into factory at 
Malda, 114. 

Broadcloth, 26, 67, 71, 76, 100, 
117, 123, 137, 141, 167, 174- 
76, 194, 207. 

Buddeelidass, see Badridas. 

Budgeerook humeed Caune, see 
Buzurg Umed Khan. 

♦Budgerow, 8, 127. 

, want of, 61. 

Bugdcn, Edmund, 173-75, 178, 
180, 224. 

, Richard, 209. 

Bula Khan, Mirzd^ Faujdar of 
Purnea, 107, 109, 111, 178. 

Bullion, 74, 76. 

*Burgunny, 63, 64, 66, 68, 69, 
61, 72, 74, 81. 

Burhi ganga (river), 225. 

Burials, register of, 14. 

Buttedah Gopolpore purgona, 
see Gopalpur. 

Buzurg Umed Khan, 176, 224. 

Gandies, 28. 

Cape, Richard Abraham, 209. 

Garleton, Samuel, 144. 

Carpet, Persian, 108. 
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Cash accounts to be balanced 
monthly, 14. 

Cassambazar, see Kasirnbazar, 

Cassas, see Kimsa. 

Cattwal, see Kotwal, 

*Chandeny , see Chandni. 

Chandni, 9, 51, 56, 99, 118, 
120 , 126. 153, 145. 170, 183, 
199. 

Chtandraban, of Ruiisca, 179- 
80, 187, 207. 

Chapel at Malda, 31. 

*Chappa mauh^ee Ghhap rmlial. 

♦Charconnaes, see Ghdrkham. 

GJmrkhamj 9. 56, 64, 81, 103- 
4, 107-8, 129, 133, 170, 183, 
199, 203. 

Chamock, Job, 134, 161, 163, 
174, 196, 207, 210, 223. 

*Ghasni, 80. 

Ghauki, 106. 

♦Chaup, see Ghhap. 

Chovildas Shah, 148, 155. 

*Ghhap (stamp, seal), 81. 109, 

’ 122, 127, 129, 164-65, 176. 

* mahaU 98. 

nurd, 124. 

Chhota Bhagirathi (river), 225. 

Chiefs of subordinate factories 
not to leave their factories 
without orders, 28. 

Chimeham Saw, see Khem- 
chand Shah. 

China silk, 10. 

Chinaware, 52, 155. 

Chintaman Shah, 173, 178. 

Chitr Mai Shah, 29, 30. 

Chittermull Saw, see Chitr Mai 
Shah. 

*Ghcbdar (mace-bearer), 134, 
190. 


Chop, see Ghhap. 

Chowkey, see Ghauki. 
♦Chupdar, see Ghobdar. 

Church of England, 130. 

Olavell, Walter, 11 , 16, 20, 22, 
23, 221. 

Clock, as present, 142. 

Cloves, 104. 

Coja Enaitula, see Inayat Ul- 
lah, Khwaja. 

Cole, Mrs. Mary, married, 130. 

Coloured goods, 61, 68 , 73, 74, 
77, 80, 175. 

*Colsa, see Khalsa. 

Comaul Cawne, see Kamal 
Khan. 

I Comet, Halley’s, 192, 224. 

I *Congoy, see Kanungo. 

I Cook, 28. 

I 

♦Corcomia, see Karkhana. 
Coromandel, Coast of, 32. 
Gosid, 150. 

*Cossaes, see Khasa. 

♦Cossed, see Gosid. 

Court of Committee (London), 
11 . 

♦Cozzee, see Kazi. 

Crepoll, see Kripalal dalal. 
♦Crowry, see Krori. 

Crystalline ware, 100, 107. 
CulmullBeg, 118. 

Cundegur, Khandigar. 
Gundimul, 124. 

*Gundy, 140. 

♦— 5 — nurd, 122 . 

Cunjemun Shah, 52, 56, 59, 81, 
99. 

Cursing, penalty for, 33. 
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♦Cutcherry, 190-91. 

Dacca, 2, 4,10,12,21, 30, 61, 
98, 102, 110-11, 127, 141, 
167, 165, 175, 180, 182, 195, 
203, 210-11, 221, 223-24. 

darhar charges, 12. * 

Mir Jumla removes his 

capital from Rajmahal to, 1. 

vakil at, see Price, James* 

♦Dadine, sefe Dadni. 

Dadni (moiiev on account), 29, 
104-5, 112! 114-15, 119-20, 
123, 125-26, 133, 153, 160. 
162, 165, 168, 171, 175, 178, 
180, 182, 184, 194, 199, 203. 

Daftar (record), 162. 

Dagger cases, 156. 

*Dalal, 50, 61, 64. 75, 99. 104, 
109, 124, 140, 178-79, 207. 

*Dalan (dying room), 11. 

*Dandi (boatman), 121. 

Danes, the, 15. 

Darhar, 26, 102, 158, 196. 

charges of Dacca, 12. 

Darbhanga, 109. 

Darotja of tlie adalat, 158. 

of the ciitcherry, 78. 

of the Shar, see Sayyid 

Jafar. 

Dastak (pass), 76, 106, 111, 
116, 131, 134, 149, 164, 171, 
174, 200. 

Dasturi (commission), 30, 31, 
78, 172, 199. 

Daud Khan, Chief of Afghan 
merchants, 129, 142, 156, 202. 

Daudpur, 53, 68, 114. 

Daulat Beg, Daroga of the mint 
at Rajmahal, 118, 136. 

Dawadpore, see Daudpur. 


Deepchund, see Dipchand. 

Deer, a, killed, 134. 

Delassa, 111. 

D e 1 a u r C a u n , see Dilawar 
Khan. 

*Delawne, see Dalan, 

Diet charges, 14. 

money, 27. 

Dilawar Khan, 65. 

Dinajpur, 219. 

Dipchand, 173, 178. 

Divine service, penalty for miss- 
ing, 33. 

Doll Geloff, 148. 

*Doorea, 53, 59, 195, 199. 
Dowlut Beag, see Daulat Beg. 
*Droga, see Daroga, 
Drunkenness, i)enalty for, 33. 
♦Duflfter, see Daftar. 

Du Jardin, Clement, 77, 79, 

221 . 

Durbunga, ^tee Darbhanga. 
♦Dustick, see Dastak. 

♦Dustoore, see Dasturi, 

Dutch Directore, 168-69. 

doctor, present to, 6. 

Faujdar's servants 

quarrel with the, 68. 

garden, 168 

paikars, 123. 

, the, 8, 16, 69, 174. 

quarrel with the Afghans, 

168. 

quarrel with the KrorVs 

people, 102. 

Earthquake at Malda, 68. 

East India Company, seal of, 
32. 
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East India Company, title of, 

21 . 

Edwards, Richard, 1, 2. 

*Elatcha, see Alacha, 

Ellis [Elliot], John, 62, 221. 

, John, arrives at Malda, 

61. 

England, 10, 16. 

Englezavad, see English bazar 

English bazar, 6, 129, 150, 171, 
173, 200. 

, origin of, 5. 

, work begun at new fac- 
tory at, 141. 

♦Erindie, see Arindi, 

♦Essay, see Assay. 

Europe, 9. 

goods, 18. 

ships, 144. 

Evans, Right Rev. John, 4 (foot- 
note). 

Ezardar, see Ijardar. 

Factories, orders for civil gov- 
ernment of, 31. 

Factory, penalty for keeping 
out of, at night, 33. 

*Farman, 111, 116, 128, 158, 
162. 

Fath’ Ullah, Shaikh, 127. 

*Faujdar, 65, 72, 109, 111, 158- 

Fines, for absence from Divine 
service, 33. 

, for drunkenness, 33. 

, for lying, 33. 

Fires, 69, 166. 

Firminger, Ven. W. K., 219. 

Flags, orders regarding use of, 
23. 

Flint ware, 169. 


Fornication, 33. 

Fort St. George, 4, 15-18, 24, 
33, 51, 75, 221, 224. 

Foster, William, 6, 219. 
♦Fowsdar, see Faujdar. 
French, the, 15. 

Gangaram- 208. 

Ganges (river), 1, 2, 225. 

Gaur, 1 (footnote), 5, 222. 
Gaut, see OhaL 
Gautkaguzzcr, 124. 

Gazi, 160. 

“Generali,” 194, 224. 

♦Gentue, see Hindu. 

George (ship), 125. 

Geragaut, see Ghoraghat. 

Ghanashyam Das, 51-54, 59, 
63, 66, 70, 72-74, 76, 99, 170, 
188, 192, 206-7, 210-11. 

Ghari, 113 

Ghat (landing place), 164. 
Ghoraghat, 49, 127, 220. 

GhulamMehendi,iSfjto«M, Fauf^ 
dar of Rajmahal, 61, 66, 117, 
147, 149. 

Ginger, 100, 105. 

Glass, multiplying, 101, 107. 

, triangular, 67, 70, 101, 

107. 

Gobindaram, 178. 

Gogg, see Hog. 

Gold, 29. 

♦Gomaustah, see Gumashta. 
♦Gonnagarree, see Ghmaga/ri. 
Goods, coloured, 77. 

■■ — directions for expressing 
names of, m invoices, 21. 

white, 67, 77, 163. 
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Groopenaut, see Qopinath. 

Qooragaut, see Ghoraghat. 

Gk)osainedas, see Gosaindas. 

Gopalpur, 90, 109. 137, 144, 
165, 222. 

pargana, Krori of, see 

Panchananda Ray. 

Gk)pinath, 74. 

Gosaindas, 206. 

Gowar, see Gaur. 

Griffith, John, 49, 220. 

Gualla Gaum, 44, 220. 

Gujarat, 2. 

Oumashta, 68, 71, 122, 153. 165, 
174-75, 182, 202. 

*Ounagari (penalty), J58, 182. 

Gungapagla, see Burhi ganga 
river. 

Gungaram, see Gangaram. 

Gunnishandas, see Ghanash- 
yam Das. 

Gupta, J. N., 219. 

Gurgolet bottles, 100. 

*Ourriall, 28. 

♦Gurry, see Ghari, 

Guzzaratt, see Gujarat. 

♦Guzzergaut, 98. 

Guzzy, see Qazi, 

Gyfford, William, President at 
Fort St, George, 225. 

Haji Muhammad, ‘‘the 
prince’s Duan,” 10, 219. 

Haji Sad Khan, 50, 60, 116. 
121, 128, 135, 147, 198. 

, his yarwana, 107, 136, 

220, 222-23. 

— , his son, 163. 

— leaves Patna for Dacca, 
60 

Haldibari, 174-75, 224. 


Haldibari, Faujdar of, see 
Kamal Khan. 

Halley’s Comet, 192, 224. 

Hamilton, Walter, 220. 

Haranarayan Ray [R. Nanda 
Lai], Kanungo of Bengal, 4, 
38, 98, 110, 124, 127, 131, 
134, 137. 140, 152, 165, 219, 
223. 

*Hari (sweeper), 61. 

Haricharan, vakil, 76. 

Haripur, 54, 221. 

Hari Shah, 48, 52. 

Harry, see Hari. 

HasVvl-hukum, 171. 

Hedges, William, 187-88, 219, 
222-24. 

Hemraj, 141.. 

Herdcram Tewarre, see Hrida- 
yaram Tiwari. 

Hergolol, 105, 108-9, 113, 124, 
128, 131, 153. 

Hernaraine Ray, see Haranara- 
yan Ray. 

Hervv, Samuel, Chief of Dacca, 
11,'^16, 20, 21, 23, 134, 146, 
219, 224. 

♦Hesob, see Hisab. 

Hijli, 6. 

HiU, Thomas, 195, 197, 199- 
201, 206-7, 210-11, 224 25. 

' Himradge, see Hemraj. 

Hindu holiday, 144. 

Hindus, 10, 100, 105, 111, 165, 
195. 

Hindustan, 105. 

Hingut Das, 133. 

*Hisab (account), 210. 

Hodge Mahmut, see Haji Mu- 
hammad. 

Zufle Caun, see Haji Safi 

Khan. 
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Hodges, William, see Hedges. 

Hog’s flesh, 61. 

Hogs, wild, kille<l at. Malda, 64. 

Hooghlv, 12, 13, 15, 16. 20, 22, 
24, 30, 31, 50, 52, 63, 55, 68. 
60-62, 65, 69-75, 80, 98, 99, 
103.111-12.114,117-18, 120- 
21,124,130-32,135,141,144, 
149, 161-65,169-71.176,179, 
182, 184-85, 187, 190, 194-95, 
201, 206-7, 211-12. 

, account of trade at, 4. 

; servants’ wages at, 27, 

28. 

. troubles at, 10. 

Horses, 220. 

House hired at Malda, 8. 

Hridavaram Tiwari, 54, 59, 66i 
98, 188, 210. 

Huldybarry, see Haldibari. 

*Humm\ims, 30. 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson, 

221 . 

Hurry pore, see Haripur. 

Hurry-Saw, see Hari Shah. 

Husain Shah, 1. 

♦Husball Hookum, see Hash-uh 
hukrti, 

Ibrahim Beg, 124. 

Ijara, 57, 60, 65, 98, 110, 150. 

Ijardar, 109-10. 

Imprests on goods, 10, 153, 171. 

Inayat Ullah, Khwaja, 157, 
165-66. 

India Office, Malda Factory 
Records in, 5. 

Ingots, 74, 80, 114, 119. 

Intestate estates, 22. 

Investments, orders regarding, 
29. 


Invoices, orders re drawing up 
of. 12. 

Islam Khan, 2 (footnote). 

Ismael Ghazi Khan, 220. 

Istwar Khan, 221. 

Jaddodass, see Jadu Das. 

Jaddoray, see Jadu Ray. 

Jadu Das, 98. 

, paikar, 200. 

Rav. Faujdars diwan, 

118, 14i. 

Jaggeer, see Jagir. 

Jagir, 110, 113. 

*Jagirdar, 79. 

Jairam Malik. 41, 219. 

Jameshire beage, see Jainshed 
Beg. 

Jainshed Beg. Krori o1 Malda^ 
8, 59. 67. 68, 98, 124-25, 128- 
29, 132, 135, 138-40, 143, 148- 
49, 152, 155-56, 158, 164, 
166,168.173-75,180-82, 194, 
202-3, 208, 210-11, 219. 

imprisons Malda paikars, 

127. 

Janlen, Clement dii, see Du 
Jardin. 

Jasodanandan, 181, 187. 

Jaziya (poll-tax), 52, WO, 220. 

Jcamshire Beag, see Jainshed 

Beg. 

Jemidar, see Zamindar. 

♦Jentue, see Hindu. 

Jessoodanundun, see Jasoda- 
nandan. 

♦Jidgea, see Jaziya, 

*Jimmedar, see Zamindar. 

Jolland, William, 195, 199, 213, 
225. 

Junglebari, 221. 

*Jydgea, see Jaziya. 
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Kaibartagram, 44, 220. 

Kakeshclaii tribe, 220. 

Kalindri (river), 1, 225. 

Kamal Khan, Faujdar of Haldi- 
bari, 163, 178. 

*Kanungo, 38, 110, 122. 

*Karkhana (workshop), 122 

Kasimbazar, 2, 4. 10-14, 20, 21, 
24, 26, 29, 30, 32, 49-55, 60- 
62, 65, 66, 69, 70, 73, 77, 98, 
134 144, 165, 171, 173, 176- 
77, 180, 184, 188, 190, 195- 
97, 201, 223. 

Chief of, see Littleton* 

Sir Edward. 

*Katra, the, 95, 222. 

Kazi, 81, 104, 109, 111, 117-18, 
122, 166, 203. 

*Khalsa, 106. 

Khandigar, 82, 113, 222. 

Khasa, 10, 50-52, 103, 123, 148, 
150, 152, 170, 178-79, 181. 

Khcmchaiid Shah, paikar 29, 

210 . 

Kinchund, see Khemchand. 

Kipling, Rudyard, 5. 

Kiran-Nath Dhar, 6. 

Kisoriganj, 221. 

Kissondas Saw, ^ee Krishnadas 
Shah. 

Knife, as present, 60, 67, 79, 
111, 118. 

*Kotwal, 103. 

Kripalal, da{a2, 52, 54-56, 59, 
62, 64, 66, 72-74, 81, 108, 
170. 

Krishnadas Shah, 148, 155, 165, 
188, 207. 

Kron, 8, 65, 103, 167-68, 219. 

, trouble with the, 77. 

*Kundegur, see Khandigar, 

*Kuttcherree, see Cutcherry. 


'''Kuttorah, see Katra. 

Kybertgaum, see Kaibarta- 
gram. 

Lai Khan, chobdar, 137, 145, 
148. 

’“Lascar, 144. 

Lead, 58, 76, 81, 118, 133, 157, 
163, 165, 196. 

Letters, orders re disposal of, 
26. 

Littleton, Ann, 4, 5, 62, 130. 

, Robert, 79. 

, Sir Edward, Chief of 

Kasimbazar, 3, 8. 21, 23, 69, 
157, 177. 

Loan taken on interest, 54. 

Lol Cawne, see Lai Khan. 

Lying, penalty for, 33. 

Mace, 104. 

Madras, see Fort St. George. 

Mahadeb Ray, 151, 155, 194. 

Maham (river), 153. 

Mahananda (river), 1, 224-25. 

Mahdceve Ray, see Maha<icb 
Ray. 

Mahipore, 43, 219. 

Mahmud Husain, see Muham- 
mad Husain. 

Mahomedans, 195. 

Mahzar, 65, 102, 110, 159, 164- 
65, 203, 208, 211. 

Makharab Khan, NauHib, 127. 

M a k h d a m Akhi Sirajud-din, 

222 . 

Makhdampur, 81, 110, 113, 115, 
122, 129, 222. 

Malda, 105, 109-10, 120-21, 124, 
140, 158, 161, 163-64, 166, 
174, 176, 196, 202, 212. 224, 

, chapel at, 31. 

, chief of, «eeNedham,P. 
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Malda, damage to buildings at, 

, described, 1-3. 

, earthquake at, 68. 

, fall of brickhouses at, 

131. 

, Faujdar of, see Ram Beg ; 

Shobharam Bay. 

, fire at, 69, 166. 

, head Kazi of, nee Mir 

Abdulla. 

, Krori of, see Jamshed 

Beg. 

, market at, 150. 

, “Nawab’s Jagir*" 4. 

, old, factory at, 4, 6. 

, quarrel with Faujdar of, 

143. 

, storm and rain at, 131, 

167. 

, the English arrive at, 3, 

8 . 

, troubles at, 122, 130. 

, troubles with Krori of, 

124. 

, wild hogs killed at, 64. 

Malik, 79. 

*Malmal, 2, 3, 9, 10, 57, 63, 68> 
72, 76, 99, 103-4, 107-8, 114, 
126, 129, 133, 144, 148, 152, 
170, 178, 192, 196. 

Mamhud Husain, see Muham. 
mad Husain. 

Mamood Lumma, .^ee Muham- 
mad Lumma. 

Mandil, 8, 126, 129, 133, 183. 

Mango, 111. 

Maniram, daM, 52 55-59, 62. 
64. 66, 72-74, 98, 108, 124, 
170. 

Manomohan Chakra varti, 1. 

MSn Singh, Baja, 2 (footnote). 

Marriages, 130. 


Marriages, register of, 14. 

Marshall, John, 11, 16, 20. 21, 
23. 

Martin, Montgomery, 222. 

Master of the Chhap, 109. 

Strevnsham, 11, 16, 20-23, 

32, 34, 222-23. 

Masters, Mr., 22-23. 

Masulipatam, 18. 

Matuk Shah, 126, 155, 170. 

Maulda, ^ee Malda. 

May pore, see Mahipore. 

Meir AbdulL see Mir Abdulla. 

Mossum, see Mir Mahsum. 

Meirbarka Daroga, see Sayyid 
Beg. 

Meir Jaffer, see Savvid Jafar, 
Mir. 

Meirza Boola Caun, see Bula 
Khan, Mirza. 

Rajub Allee, see Rajab 

Ali, Mirza. 

Ruffea Zumma, se£, Rafi* 

u-zaman, Mirza. 

Syud Beage, see Asad Beg, 

Mir. 

♦Mellick, see Malik. 

Mendy beage, see Ghulam Me- 
hendi. 

Meirasirard beage, see Asad 
Beg, Mir. 

Merchants’ accounts, to be ad- 
justed annually, 30. 

Metchlepatam, see Masulipa- 
tam. 

Midradpur, 200, 225. 

Mint, 118, 120, 125, 127, 130, 
137, 157, 162, 196. 

at Bajmahal, 80, 118. 

Master, 195, 200. 

Mir Abdulla, Head Kazi of 
Malda, 117-18, 159, 164. 
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Mir Jumla, removes his capital I Muslm, 222. 
from Rajmahal to Dacca, 2 *Mu$8alchee, 28. 

(footnote). •JfttfasmW*, 30, 66, 171, 173, 

Mahsum, 144, 167. 197, 199, 202. 


Mirzapur, 8. 

*Mochelk, see MucJialka. 

*Mohozzer, see Mahzar. 

Mohun, Richard, 23, 32, 34. 

Mondy Beage, see Ghulam Me- 
hendi. 

Moneram, see Maniram. 

Money, orders for remitting, 

12 . 

Monsoon, 168. 

Moors, 4. 

Morung, the, 1, 2, 5, 175. 

Mucdumpore, see Makhdam- 
pur. 

*Mtuihalka, 116. 

Muckrub Caune, see Makharab 
Khan. 

Mucteram, see Muktaram. 

*Mudi, 191. 

Muhammad Azam, Sultan, Gcv- 
emor of Bengal, his nishan, 
107, 223. 

Hyatt, 164. 

Husain, 118. 

Lumma, 128. 

Zumma. Wa^kanevice, 

141. 

Muktaram, 52. 

*Mullmull, see MalmaL 

Multiplying glass, as presents, 
101, 107, 141. 

*Mum, 207. 

*Mundeel, see Mandil, 

Murshidabad, 2, 140, 149, 164, 
174, 182, 196, 201, 224. 

Murshid Kull Kan, 224. 

Musk, 175. 


♦Mutsuddy, see Mutasaddi, 

Muttuck Saw, see Matuk Shah. 

Muxoodavad, see Murshidabad. 

MuzalTar Khan, Mirza, 222. 

Mymeusing, 221. 

Nabob Muckrub Caune, see 
Makharab Khan, Natvab. 

— Spindar Chaari, see As- 
fandiyar Khan, Natvab of 
Pumea. 

Narasinha Gwalla, paikar, 
204. 

Nedham, .Pytche, Chief of Mol- 
da, 8-11, 35-45, 50-64, 66, 67, 
69-81, 83-96, 98-100, 102-4, 
107-9, 111-21, 123-26, 128- 
34. 136-43, 145-51, 153, 155- 
56, 158, 160-63, 167, 171-74, 
176-82, 185-90, 193-94, 196, 
199, 201, 203, 207, 211-12. 

, Fytche, death of, 5. 

, ifra.[ne^. Ann Littleton], 

4, 5, 62, 130. 

*NeJiallewars (Nehalwar) 3, 9, 
54, 56, 58, 62, 126 129. 133, 
170, 173, 183. 

♦Nerrick, see Nirkh, 

New market, 150. 

Nicks, John, 32, 34. 

^Nifkh, 160. 

^Nishan, 159, 162. 

*Nurd, 122. 

Nurdaes, 77, 221. 

NurdmahcU, 98. 

Nursing Gwalltore, see Nara- 
sinha Gwalla. 

Nya hasU (new market), 150. 
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Obdula Caune, see Abdulla 
Khan. 

Offences, penalty for, 33. 

Office, orders re keeping of an, 
in subordinate factories; 27. 

Oosterhoof , , Second at the 

Dutch Factory, 98. 

*Orrm, 50, 51, 116, 123, 170. 

goods, 109. 

khasa, 53, 126, 129. 

Orrutt, see Arhat. 

*Orung, see Aurang, 
♦Orungshye, see AurangshahL 

Ostwar Khan, see 1st war 
KHan. 

Ottaram, see Atmaram. 
*Outcry, 22. 

*Pachutrika Daroga, see Say vid 
Ullah, Shaikh. 

Packing stuff, 31, 53 150-51, 
160. 

, account of. 12. 

Pahlaud, see Prahlad. 

Paikar, 10, 53, 55, 109, IIL- 

123, 128-29, 140, 158, 161- 
62, 164. 166-68, 178, 184, 
196 

♦Palanquin, 28, 51, 114, 175. 

Paiichananda Ray, Krori of 
Oopatpur pargana. 167, 171, 
174, 191, 196. 

Pandua, 1. 

*Pan8i, (boat), 127, 200. 

Paramananda Shah, 52, 58, 72, 
80, 99, 107-8. 

Parwana, 22, 50, 110, 113, 121, 

124, 131, 133-34, 140, 157, 
162, 168, 171, 174-75. 180, 
182, 200. 

*Patela, 3, 106, 108. 

Pathan merchants, see Afghan 
merchants. 


Patna, 12, 30, 31, 50. 60, 74, 
106, 121, 128, 153, 163,195, 
223 

, saltpetre at, 31. 

Patni Mai, paikar, 53, 59. 
Pattana, see Patna. 

♦Pattella, see Patela. 

Pearce, Dudley, 77, 79. 
Peerzadda, see Pirzada, 

Peetre, see Saltpetre. 

Peranaut, see Prannath. 

Permanundsaw, see Parama- 
nanda Shah. 

Perranaut, see Prannath. 

Persaud Moodee, see Prasad 
Mudi. 

Persia, 105. 

Persian carpet, 108. 

Pertemull, see Perti Mai. 

Perti Mai, 49, 52, 108. 
*Pesh(la8t, 67, 194. 

^Peshkash, 176, 217. 

♦Petesdust, see Peshdast. 

Petre, see Saltpetre. 

Phalaud, see Prahlad. 
Pharisees, 140. 

♦Phermaund, see Farman. 
♦Phir wanna, see Parmna. 
Phuti mosque, 1. 

♦Picar, see Paikar. 

Pine, Samuel, 70, 173-74, 179, 
199, 213-14, 224. 

Pirzadda, 79, 221. 

♦Piscash, see Peshkash. 

♦Pitan (Pathan) merchants, see 
Afghan merchants. 

*Poddar, 30, 195. 

Pole money, see Poll money. 
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Poll money, 166. 

Pork, 66. 

Foronia, see Pumea. 

Port charges, 26. 

Porunmull, see Piiran Mai. 

Prahlad, 60, 61, 66, 72, 111, 
119, 125, 148, 153, 156,^60. 

Prannath, 59, 66, 99, 119, 165, 
167. 

obtains loan on interest, 

54. 

Prasad Mudi, dalal, 50-53, 123, 
125, 129, 133, 178 200. 

Price, James, vakil at Dacca, 
134 136-37, 140, 224. 

Prickman, Jonathan, 8, 35-42. 
44-48, 50-64, 66. 67, 69-81, i 
98-109 111-21, 127-28, 132- I 
33, 135, 140-41, 143, 146-47, ; 
149, 166, 164, 167, 171, 191, ! 
194-97, 199. 201-4. 206, 208- 
9, 211,213. 

arrives at Malda, 98, 125 

dies, 6, 

marries, 130. 

Profanation of the Lord’s Dav, 
32. 

Public table, orders re keeping 
of a, 27. 

Punchanund, see Panchananda. 
♦Punsewy, see Pansi. 

Puran Mai, 173, 178. 

Pumea, 60,’ 65, 71, 100. 104-5, 
108-9, 111-12, 117, 124, 128, 
131, 153, 165, 173-75, 190, 
196, 207,210-11. 

, Faujdar of, see Bula 

Khan. 

, list of Faujdars of, 221. 

Purranaut, see Prannath. 
Purser General, 14, 103. 


Pursotum, see Purushottam. 

Purushottam, dahl, 52, 108. 

Puttune Mull, see Patni Mai. 

Quicksilver, 58. 60, 66, 74. 76, 
81,99, 113, 119. 

Rafi-u-zaman, Mirza, Daroga 
of the Dastahnahal, 117-18, 
135, 141, 147, 200. 

Rafters, 55. 

j Raghu, Assaymaster, 127. 

! Rai Nanda Lai, see Haranara- 

I yan Ray. 

i Rajab Ali, Mirza. King's diwan. 

I 108, 116-18, 121, 127, 135, 

j 141, 146-47, 197-98, 200. 

1 Riijarnaull, see Rajmahal. 

Rajaray Chaudhuri, 5, 81. 114, 
121-23.125.133-34, 138.174, 
182, 196, 202, 211. 

Rajeb, see Rajib. 

Rajeeb, see Rajib. 

Rajib, 52. 

Rajmahal, 52, 55, 60, 61, 65, 
100, 104, 108, 114, 116-17, 
119,121,127-28,130-33,136, 
140-41. 146, 164-67, 170-71, 
190-91,194-97,200,201,211, 
224. 

, Daroga of, dastahnahal 

of, see Rafi-u-zaman. 

, mint at, see 

Daulat Beg. 

, English agents despatch- 
ed to, 115. 

, Faujdar of, see Ghulam 

Mehendi, Shaikh. 

, history of, 1. 

, Kazi of, 67. 

, mint at, 1, 30, 80. 

, troubles at, 57, 141. 

, vakU at, see Sukhdeb 

Ray. 
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Rakhaldas Banerji, 6. 

*Ramall, sec Ruma}-. 

Ram Beg, Faujdar at Malda, 
8, 67, 103, 124. 

Rambhadra, 00, 61, 66, 72, 166. 
RaAibudder, see Rambhadra. 
Ramchand, paikar, 200. 
Ramdas, 190. 

Ramhudder, see Rambhadra. 
Ramkisson see Ramkrishna. 

Ramkrishna, silk merehaut, 49, 
52, 108, 176. 

Ramnath, 125, 142. 155, 163. 
171, 173. 

Ram Singh, 156. 

Ravenshaw, J.H., 222. 
*Rawana, 116. 

Rawpore. 167. 

Ray, J., 6. 

Reade, Edward, 11. 16. 20, 23. ! 
Receipt book, 23. | 

Regulations for better conduct 
of the Company’s affairs, 23. 

Rennell, Major James, 224-25. 
*Rewanne, see Rawana. j 

*Reyng. 72, 81, 104. 108, 114. I 
119. 126, 133, 170, 173. 

♦Riall, see Ryall. 

Rice, 152. 

Ridsdale, Rev. A.C., 6, 224. 
Rivers-^ 

Burhi ganga, 225. 

Ghhota Bhagirathi, 226. 
Ganges, 1, 2, 226. 

Kalindri, 1, 226. 

Maham, 163. 

MShananda, 1, 224, 225. 
Roggee, see Raghu. 


Rosewater, 66, 67, 100, 103-4, 
107-8, 117-18, 166, 199. 

Ruddermun, see Rudraman. 

Rudraman, 100, 104, 153. 166, 
160, 182. 

*Rumal, 186, 190. 

Runsea, 179. 

♦Rupee, sicca, 29, 123, 133,165. 
Ryall, 29, 80, 194. 

Sadananda, 179, 181, 187, 199. 
Sadatban Khan, 47. 

Saif Khan, Nawab of Bihar, 50. 
*8alami, 179. 

Salary, account of, 26. 

accounts, how to be kept, 

12 . 

Salt, 203. 

Saltpetre, 3, 31, 66, 60, 66, 71, 
100,106-6,113,121,149,153, 
160, 169, 174, 182, 197, 200. 

at Patna, 31. 

Sambdass, see Shambhu Das. 
Samdas, see Shyam Das. 
Sanad, 171. 

Sancta Cruz (ship), 221. 

Sangat Das, 170, 179-80, 187, 
207. 

Santosh, 206. 

*Sar-o-pa, 2, 78, 168. 

*Satranji, 160, 155. 

Saymaster, ^ee Assaymaster. 
Sayyid Beg, Mirbarka Daroga, 

ii8, 168. 

JeJar, Daroga of the Shar, 

94, 222. 

Khan, Amir, 220. 

Cllah, Pachutrika Daroga, 

118. 

*8carlet, 60, 67, 76, 107, 141, 
176. 
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Scissors, as presents, 79, 101, 

107, 118, 141. 

Seal, the Company’s, 22. 
*Seekdar, see Shikdar. 
*Seerbund, see SirbanM. 
*Seerpaw, see 8ar-o-pa. 

Seerpore (Sherpore), 10, 49, 
219. 

*8eersticca (8eersucker), 81, 99, 
126, 133, 170, 173, 183. 

Selliman, see Sulaima]i. 

Servants directed to reside in 
their factories, 22. 

wages at Hooghly and 

subordinate factories, 27, 28. 

Shabazpur, 10, 63, 68, 74, 115; 

Shah Jahan, Emperor of Hin- 
dustan, 219. 

Shuja, see Shuja, SuXtan, 

Shahpore, 79, 134, 

Shaistah Khan, Governor of 
Bengal, 4, 168, 200, 222-23. 

, his dastak, 157. 

, his parwana, 107, 151. 

Shambhu Das, gumashta aX 
Daudpur, 52, 53, 59, 68, 103, 

108, 119, 123, 180. 

Shambhunath, 70, 114, 133, 
180-81, 184, 189, 192. 197, 
199, 202, 206. 

8hara, 110, 223. 

Shasteh Caun, see Shaistah 
Khan. 

Sheck Futtula, ^ee Fath’ Ullah, 
Shaikh. 

Sydula, «ee Sayyid Ullha, 

Shaikh. 

Sheeck Gk)lom Mohuddie, see 
Ghulam Mehendi. 

Sheek Yacoob, see Yakub, 
Shaikh. 


Sheppard, Mathew, 11. 

Sherra, see Shara. 

Shikdar, 109. 191. 

Ships — 

Anne, 125. 

Berkley Castle, 221. 

George, 125. 

Sancta Cruz, 221. 

Shobharam Ray, Faujdar of 
MaMa, 134, 164. 

Shroffs, 77. 

Shuja, Sultan, nishan of, 22, 
219. 

Siam, 4. 

♦Sicca rupee, see Rupee, sicca. 
Sikkim, 224. 

Silk, China, 10. 

raw, 2, 21. 

Silver, 29, 72-73, 114-15, 120, 
127, 131-32, 157, 196. 

ingots, 77, 80, 119. 

Simbodas, see Shambhu Das. 
Simbonaut, see Shambhunath. 

*Sirbandh, 9, 64, 72, 76, 81, 
111 - 12 . 

♦Sitterengee, see Satranji. 
Sloops, masters of, 22, 23. 

not to sail at night, 31. 

Soodanand, see Sadananda. 

Sookammd Saw, see Sukha- 
nanda Shah. 

♦Soosye, see Susi. 

Sowden, John, 50, 220. 
♦Sozzies, see Susi. 

Spectacles, as presents, 67, 101 , 
107, 118, 141. 

Spindar Caun, see Asfandiyar 
Khan. 

Sterling, Thomas, 173. 

dies, 188. 
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Steward, William, Surgeon, 
144. 

Stewart, Major Charles, 220. 
Stone, 123. 134, 174. 

, George, 167, 174, 224. j 

Stores, account of, 14. 

Storm at Malda, 131, 167. 
Story, David, 222. 

, Mrs., 98, 130. 222. 

Suckanund Saw, see S u k h a - 
nanda Shah. 

Suckcdeveray, see Sukhdeb 
Ray. 

SuckerrMnnes, 9. 

Sukedevee, see Sukhdeb. 
Sukhanauda Shah, 58, 149. 

Sukhdeb ‘‘our Rajamaull va- 
quell, 50, 57, 72-74, 170. 

Sukhdeb Ray, 76. 

Sukhdeb Tundun, 126, 129, 
133, 190. 

Sulaiman, paikar, 111. 

Shah Karani, 224. 

Sultaun Auzzum, see Muham- 
mad Azam, Sultan, 

Suntoacs, see Santosh, 

Surat, 12-14, 22, 171. 

*8u8i, 9. 

Swearing, penalty for, 33. 

Sword blade, as present, 60, 66, 
175, 178, 203, 207. 

Sybram Ray, see Shobharam 
‘ Ray. 

Sydulapore, 97, 222. 

Syfe Gaun, see Saif Khan. 
Symbonaut, see Shambhunath. 

Symboodass, see Shambhu 
Das. 

Syud Beag, see Sayyid Beg. 
^Taffatyes (Taffeta), 14, 21. 


i *Tagadgir, 30, 68, 74, 120, 172- 
i 73, 199. 

: ♦“Taggeered,” 98. 124, 166, 

222 . 

♦Tagoordas, see Thakurdas. 

I *Talica, 140, 166, 168. 

I *Tancksaul, see Mint. 

: Tanda, 149, 224. 

*Tangeeb, see Tanzib. 

Tanyan horses, 220. 

Tanzib, 9, 52, 63, 68, 72, 76, 
103-4, 107-8, 114, 126. 129, 

! 133, 152, 170. 

Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, 
1, 2-7, 219, 225. 

: Thakurdas, 60, 192, 213. 

I Timber, 71, 125, 163. 

, Tin, 3. 

: Tittillia, 40, 219. 

Toarrah, 110 223. 

Tockoredas, see Thakur Das. 

Trenchfield, Richard, 50-51 , 53- 
64, 66, 67, 69-89. 91-98, 100- 
103. 

dies, 6. 

goes to Hooghly, 4, 103. 

Trepore Saw, Tripura Shah. 
Triangular glass, 67, 101, 107. 

Tripura Shah, 108, 126, 133, 
155, 170. 

Turmeric, 100, 105, 153, 160, 
174, 182, 210. 

*Tuttenagg, 3. 

Uncleanness, 32, 33. 

*Vakil, 30, 50, 60, 71, 125, 130, 
164, 166-68, 173-75, 199-200. 

♦Vaqueell, see Vakil. 

Velvet, 176, 207. 

Vincent, Matthias, Chief for the 
Hon'ble E.I. Go's, affairs in 
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the Bay of Bengal, 8, 9, 11, 
16, 20, 21, 23, 32, 34, 51, 56, 
69,77,81,100, 112, 130, 185, 
219, 221, 223. 

*Wackaneoiee, 128. 

Wanges, 9, 219. 

Washers, 77, 113. 

White glass, 67. 

goods, 16:1. 

Wild hogs killed at Malda, 64. 


Wills, register of, 14. 

Wilson, H. H., 7. 

WUson, C. R., 4, 220. 222. 
Wine, 207. 

Wood, 56, 65. 

, Mr.—, 200. 

Yakub, Shaikh, 151, 165. 

Yule, Sir Henry, 7, 200, 201, 
219, 223. 

Zamindar, 57, 171, 176, 182. 




2. A Bismer Weigrhing-Beam from the Darjeeling 

District. 

By N. Annandalb, D.Sc., F.A.S.B. 


The beam described in this note was obtained in the village 
baxaar at Muiigpu in the Darjeeling district of the Eastern 
Kimahiyas in October. 1917. It was used by an old Nepali 
woman who was selling condiments such as ginger and turmeric. 
The local name, in the dialect of Hindi called Pahari in that 
part of the Himalayas, is dantRshlr, The apparatus consists of 
a beam and a scale-]mn, with the necessary strings for 
suspension. 



The beam is made of wood painted with some black varnish 
and cut rather roughly into shape. Though made in a single 
piece it consists of two distinct parts: — (a) the beam proper, 
which is cylindrical, about 17 mm. in diameter and 22 cm. long ; 
and (6) an egg-shaped bulbous extremity 15 cm. long and 56 
mm. in diameter at the broadest point. The beam proper is 
separated fimn the terminal bulb, the object of which is to give 
weight, by a raised ring carved in the wood. At its free 
extremity the beam terminates' in a squared enlargement 
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through which passes the upper end of the strings by which the 
pan is suspended. On one side of the beam, between thi^ 
enlargement and the proximal end of the terminal bulb, there 
are six rather irregular notches representing the scale of 
weights. The suspending string can be moved along the beam, 
round which it is tied in a loop, from notch to notch. When 
the beam hangs level with this loop in the notch nearest the 
terminal bulb the object in the pan is said to weigh 2 seers. I 
find that the different notches correspond roughly to the 
following weights avoirdupois: — lib., 2 1b., 31b., 41b. and 
5 lb. The pan. which is 27*5 cm. in diameter, is circular and 
nearly flat. It is composed of bamboo basket-work and painted 
with the same varnish as the beam. It is suspended by four 
strings, each m. 32 cm. long, which pass through its margin and 
are tied together in a knot above the square enlargement at the 
end of the beam 

Though the suspending string can be moved from notch to 
notch and each notch represents a definite weight I noticed 
that in practice it was always left in the notch corresponding 
to 1 lb. Thus the beam, though made to weigh out various 
quantities, had actually become merely a device for separating 
a single fixed quantity from the material to be sold. In some 
respects, therefore, the beam is intermediate between the Shan 
type^ with fixed suspending strings and the ordinary Indian 
type in which the suspending string is moved along a scale on 
the beam. 

^ See Annandale, Mem. Ah. Soc. B^al, V, p. 109 (1917). 

I may point out an unfortunate printer’s error on p. J98 of the paper 
cited. In the seventh line from the bottom of the page the word apex ” 
should be substituted for the word ** other.” 



3* BhavabhutI as a Mimansaka. 

By 1)INE8H Chandra Bhattacharyya. 

Jt is well known that Bhavabhiiti belongs to a family pre 
(viniiiently of Vedic traditions, and passages of Vedic reminis- 
cence are found here and there in his dramatic works. [See 
especially Keith ; Bhavabhiiti and the Veda in ff.R.A.S., 1914, 
p. 729.J He was undoubtedly a Vedic scholar. The late Mr. 
S. P. Pandit, on the strength of an old manuscript of the Mala- 
liiniadhava, sought further to prove that Bhavabhuti was also a 
Mimansist and a disciple of Kumarila Bhatta. [Oaudavaho 
Introd., Note iv, pp. ccv, etc.] This singular manuscript, while 
expressly naming Bhavabhuti as the author at the end, has the 
following remarkable Colophons to Acts 111 and VI : — 



This naturally led to an inference that Bhavabhuti must 
himself have been a disci])le of Kumarila Bhatta. Dr. Bhaii- 
darkar (Preface to his 2nd ed. of the Mataitmadhava) how- 
ever emphasises the facts that Bhavabhuti gives us the name 
of his gura as Jnananidhi (Viracharita 1. 5) and precisely 
t)inits the Mhmnsa from among the subjects studied by him 
{Mdlati. 1. 9) ; and though he does not reject the other statement 
entirely remarks that its verification must be left to future 
research.” But it is possible that Jnananidhi initiated our 
[K>et in some system other than the Mtmdnsa and that his 
to which he gives the first place among his subjects of 
study, probably included the Mirndnsd, 

No satisfactory accomit has hitherto been forthcoming 
about Umvekdeharya and his connection with Bhavabhuti. 
Some maintain that the Mdlatlmddhava was left incomplete by 
Umveka and subsequently finished by Bhavabhuti, though this 
duality in its authorship goes against all evidence internal or 
external. A flood of light is thrown on the question by the 
following remarkable reference. Chitsukha Muni, author of the 

better known as the is thus refuting one of 

the definitions of ^Tinr : — 
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vmwBUTHWT^finnfiis i n ft v^ni ^ 

inthePandlit)-srar!9firW»nflr*Prnft vtTet »n«i3(irs I 

in th® Pandit) “ 

*r nvpfpjjrr^^ipf ™ Ji^'h8<p TffHvroffJnw 

«fw ir^49ifinn?:s i 

N« 

(iranrflfipVT Benares Litho. ed. of 1946 Vikrama, p. 84a of 
Chap. 11 ; also in the Pandit, vol. V, p. 576.) 

So according to the great Vedantic scholar, Bhavabhati 
oven before he was a poet was regarded as an ^TV — a irecog- 
nised authority in one of the systems of philosophy presumably 
the Mxmansd. But the commentator goes further : — 

a fv afT«wlin«m aiearfirltaT i vaaffa^- 

( Vide i|irirmf«(^ comm, as in Itenares ed.) Hero in clear unequi- 
vocal words we have the striking statement that Bhavabhuti is 
identical with Umveka — a fact substantially corroborating the 
unique colophon of the MS. referred to above. 

In the Sankaravijaya of Madhava (VII, 116, Anandasram 
ed., p. 293) Umveka is mentioned as the vulgar name of the 
famous Mandanamisra. This cannot however be accepted 
unless verified by stronger evidence. Umveka is known to have 
been one of the authorities on the Jlftman^a and is credited 
with the authorship of a commentary on Kumarila’s Mimahsa- 
vartika. {Vide Hairs Index, pAQ6 and 170.) But his philo- 
sophical works arc no longer extant, except in rare quotations 
like the one from the Ghitsukhi. All the same, it is a notable 
thing that one of our greatest dramatists happens to be a 
philosopher as well. 




4* Some observations and experiments on the rust on 
IjauncBa aspleniifolia DC. 

By Karm Chani) Mehta, M.Sc., Projt^mr oj BoUimf, Agra 
College^ Agra. 

I With PlaUw I-IJ.I 


The present paper deals with some of the phenomemi con- 
nected with rust on LauruBa aaplenlifolio and illustrates a few 
microscopic details about the anatomy of the parasite itself. 
It also gives an account of some of the observations and 
attempts to add a short supplementary description of diseased 
plants at various stages in the life history of the fungus. The 
work was first taken up at Pusa in March 1016 at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. E. *1 . Butler, the Imperial Mycologist, and T desire to 
express my warmest thanks to him for having provided me 
with every |:K)ssible facility connected with it. Lamum 
aspleniifolia. DC. , is a biennial or perennial wild herb commonly 
known as jangli gobi. It has been fully described by Doctors 
Cunningham and Prain in “ a Note on Indian Wheat Rusts ” — 
Records of the Botanical Survey of India ^ Vol. I, No. 7, 1896. 

While attempting to investigate some of the phenomena 
connected with rust on wheat, D^tors Cunningham and Prain 
came across diseased plants of Launcea aspleniifolia for the 
first time in the Government Farm at Shibx^ur in February 
1896. The work referred to above contains a description of 
diseased plants as well. 

The cause of rust on Launmi is the parasite which was 
identified later on as Bunccinia BvReri syd., nov. spec., and is 
described in ** Fungi Indice Ori^ntalis ” Part I. 

On the strength of observations extending over a period of 
full one year, the author has got to add the following few 
remarks about the habit of the diseased plants with a short 
supplementary description of the same : — 

The diseased sho^ in the uredo and teleuto. stages like the 
liealthy plants have got as a rule short unbranched stems 
bearing rosettes of radical leaves witk thin lamina covered wdth 
sori (Figs. 2,4 and 6). Uiedosori 'S — 'fix '25 — ‘5 m.m. often 
arranged in circles around a central pustule. Uredospores with 
three germ pores, germinating freely between 10-16 hours in 
distilled water in the cold weather. Germ tubes with colour- 
less and minutely granular contents (Figs. 4 and 11). Teleuto- 
sori are quite distinct from the Uredosori, found in very large 
numbers towards the end of tlm cold season although not 
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quite absent during the first part. Sori *3 — *7 x *26 — ‘58 mm. 
Pustules contain blackand shining granular contents.(Figs. 5 and 
12). Even the flowering shoots, though not very commonly 
produced by diseased plants, bear uredo and teleuto sori upon 
their axes, peduncles, etc. 

In ""the aecidial sta^ of the fungus, tlic host pn^sents a 
totally different form and colour, the shoots being invariably 
erect. Sometimes a tuft of vertical leaves arises from the top of 
a short aerial stem. More often the axis is elongated and 
branched, with long internodes and caulinc leaves bearing acci 
dia (Fig. 3). The aecidial shoots usually spring up from the 
midst of a rosette of withered leaves with uredo and teleuto 
fructifications. Or again they may arise separately as delicate 
and few-leaved vertical shoots pinkish violet in colour in the 
begiiming. In most cases the rootstock gives rise to a few 
branches some of which bear a rosette of leaves with uredo and 
teleuto sori. Others produce only leaves with aeeidia. Some 
others again after giving rise to a few radical leaves with uredo 
and teleuto fructifications end in a tuft of leaves with aeeidia. 
The axillary origin, mode of branching and the internal structure 
of an aecidial shoot prove without doubt that it is simihu: 
morphologically to the shoots with uredo and teleuto sori. This 
view is supported by the fact that the aecidial shoots also give 
rise, in the flowering season though not quite often, to axillary 
slender shoots covered with aeeidia and bearing very small 
aecidial leaves: These shoots bear small globular and malformed 
capltula which never open (Fig. 3 B). 

The leaves bearing aeeidia are as a rule smaller and much 
thicker than those with uredo and teleuto fructifications. They 
are pale green or yellow in colour with or without a pinkish 
.violet tinge. Aeeidia Cups ‘Sfi— ‘fix *3 — ‘45 mm. on both 
surfaces of the leaves, margin sinuate (Figs. 6 and 9). Aecidio- 
spores germinating freely in distilled water within 15 hours 
in cold weather, germ tubes two or more with yellow globules 
and vacuolar contents (Fig. 13).' 

The leaves of the aecidial shoots bear pycnidia (spermo- 
gonia) as wdl scattered on both surfaces. The pycnidia as a 
rule appear before the aeeidia and are therefore found in greater 
abundance on young leaves which are yet more or less pinkish 
violet in colour. They appear to the naked eye as very minute 
brownish dots. When examined with a pocket magnifying 
lens they appear as brown specks more or less raised atove the 
leaf surface. They are subglobose -1 -*14 x ‘1 — *12 mm^, 
pycnospores (spermatia) elliptical, colourless, 3ii in length 
(Figs; 14 and 10). 

Passing on to the vegetative characters of the fungus we 
have to note that its mycelium is intercellular though not 
exclusivdy. Uaustoria are more or less lobed. In the uredo 
and teleuto stages the mycelium is localized at jdaces below 
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or near the sori. In the aeeidial stage it is found in every part 
and is copiously branched. Within the rootstock the mycelium 
is found both in the cortex as well as between cells adjacent to 
vascular bundles. Inside the loaves the mycelium attacks 
both palisade and spongy parenchimatous cells. Its hyphen 
produce septa at very shoit distances,, are peculiarly^ curved 
with varying thickness. Here and there are seen small oval or 
spherical-fungal colls peculiarly packed together (Figs. 7 and 8). 

On the basis of a careful study of conditions, as regards 
wheat and rusts on wheat and Launcea, carried on during an 
extensive tour to many places in Central and Northern I^ia. 
Ooctors Cunningham and Prain thought of the possibility of 
geueric relation between the rust on wheat and that on Launesa, 
To prove that they carried on some inoculations on wheat with 
uredospores from Launaea which resulted in infection of the 
former. Keeping in mind the chances of the spores having got 
mixed w^th some from diseased wheat these authors did not 
come to any definite conclusion. 

In order to settle the question of the possible connection, 
suspected by Doctors Cunningham and R*ain, between the 
aecidium on Launcea and Puccinia triticina (wheat rust with 
unknown aecidium) Messrs. R J. Butler and J. M. Hayman 
(5ajTied on many inoculations on Triticum mdgare and jfifor- 
deum vulgare with aecidiospores and uredospores from 
Launcea in February, March and December 1903. The spores 
showed free germination, but not even a single plant caught 
infection. 

These authors have remarked that it is not without pre- 
cedent to find an aecidium and a PucrAnin belonging to quite 
different fungi occupying a particular plant at the same moment. 
The aecidium on Launcea might therefore belong to the Pucci- 
nia on wheat, while the Puccinia on LaunoBa- forms a distinct 
species. But direct experiment, the only true test when the 
relationshif) of an aecidium is in question, has failed to support 
this view.” 

On the strength of the results of the experiments referred to 
above, Dr. E. J. Butler has established the view that the aeci- 
dium on Launcea- does not belong to Puccinia triticina on 
Triticum vulgare. All the three spore forms on Launaea iowoA 
at the same time show' undoubtedly the fungus to be autos- 

m m * 

Clous. 

Tnooulations on as many as thirty plants of Lemnum 
ttapleniif<^ia with uredo and aecidio -spores from the same host 
were attempted by the author at Pusa in March 1916. But on 
account of the onset of warm weather and poor germination of 
spores, none succeeded. The following table gives the results 
of inoculations carried on in' December 1916, and January and 
February 1917, at Agra. The spores in every ease showed free 
germination : — 
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14-llMoV Uredo 
14-12-16: Uredo 
14-12-16 ; Aeoidio 
14-12-16 ! Aecidio 
10-1-17 Uredo 
10-1-17 Uredo 
10-1—17 ; Aecidio 
10-1—17 ■ Aecidio 
18-1“ 1 7 Aecidio 
18-1—17 Aecidio 
1-2-17 : Uredo 
1- 2—17 Aooidio 


I Upper i 1 

1 Lower ! 0 

1 Upper I 0 

I Lower ! 0 

I Upper ' I 

1 Lower ' 0 

1 Upper 1 

1 Lower 0 

I Upper I 

1 Lower * o 

I Upper • 1 

I , Upper I 


! - 
ilii 

^ SS'S 


General Remarks. 




8 * 


10 days 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


No sori at inocu- 
lated spots. 

Ditto 


20 days 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. ; 
16 days 
Do. 

30 days 
Do. 


It is interesting to note that the inoculated spots developed 
no sori even within a month after inoculation although in 
sections they were found to he full of fungal hyphar copiously 
branched. The germ tulies in all cases of successful infection 
sntercd through the stomata. 

Another noteworthy fact is that while most of the spots on 
the upper surface of leaves caught infection, there was not 
a single case of infection through penetration from the lower 
surface. 

The spores were removed directly from the fructifications 
and carefully examined to avoid all chances of a mixture being 
used for inoculations. 

The fact, that both uredo and more particularly the aecidio- 
siiores frarn Launoea are capable of infecting Launcea itself, adds 
to the strength of the view already established by Dr. Butler 
that Puccinia BvUeri is clearh' an autoecious fungus. 

The aecidium on Launcea does not therefore belong to any 
other rust than Pv^cinia Butkri found on Larnma tzaplemifoli^n 
itself. 

There is another interesting phenomenon connected with 
this disease, and that refers to the perennial nature of its myce- 
lium. The presence of the mycelium within the rootstock of 
the host, Suggests of the possibility of its having some important 
part towards the perpetuation of the disease. To prove this 
fact delBnitely the author transplanted from a grassy plot three 
diseased plants into separate pots on the 18th of April, 1916. 
Their aerial parts died within three or four days. On the 10th 
of November from one of the pots, a young shoot which had 
Just come above the soil, was removed and was found to be 
full of mycelium. On the 19th of the same month a shoot 
made its appearance in the second pot. It produced a rosette 
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of leavea with thin lamina and free from sori. A couple of 
months later a pinkish violet vertical shoot with delicate leaves 
came above the soil in the s^ime pot. Its leaves pinkish violet 
first changed their colour and by the fifth day were noticed a 
large number of small orange -coloured shining raised specks. 
One of the leaves was removed and found to be full of my- 
(«elium ; the specks turned out to he young pycnidia. 

Ck)ntrary to the observation made by Doctors Cunningham 
and Prain the ripe aecidia were not observed by the fifth day, 
nor did the shoot “ damp off.” On the 20th of February (a 
month after its appearance) another leaf was removed and in a 
section it allowed many globular bodies which were the young 
aecidia. The pycnidia were now quite ripe. In about a week’s 
lime the shoot suddenly got vdlted. Its leaves showed large 
numbers of spherical patehes with light brown margin. These 
w'cn^ undoubtedly the unopened aecidia. The pycnidia now 
looked brown. Even after another month and a half no sori 
appeared on the other shoot in the same jiot. On being re- 
moved and cut into sections its rootstock showed the mycelium 
mostly ioGali/.cd along the xieripheral portion. On the outside 
th<! rootstock showed a few knots or collections of fungal 
hyphcc like those found beneath the sori on leaves. From the 
third pot no shoot came out, probably on account of bad trans- 
xdanting as there was no trace of the rootstock even within the 
soil. No diseased shoot appeared in any one of the half a 
do7,en pots into which healthy plants had been transplanted on 
the same day as the diseased ones. The new shoot in the 
second pot was properly protected against fresh infection from 
the air. 

It is not xiossible to make any definite statements, about 
the sequence in which the various spore forms appear in this 
fungus, on the strength of observations carried on diseased 
plants. One very often observes an aecidial shoot arising from 
the midst of a number of mthered leaves with nredo and 
teleuto sori. Or again it is not uncommon to see an aecidial 
•shoot coming out separately from the rootstock. As stated 
above, some of the branches of the rootstock end in aecidial, 
and others in uredo and teleuto shoots. They are present at 
the same time and are practically of the same age. One occa- 
sionally comes across cases with aecidia cups and uredo sori on 
the two sides of the same leaf. 

All these irregularities are due to the fact that the various 
stages are not the outcome of fresh infection but that the new 
shoots which arise from diseased rootstocks get infected with 
mycelium within those parts. 
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Fin. 4. 
Fin. 5. 
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Fin. 7. 

Fin. 8. 


Fio. 0. 
Fio. lOA. 
Fig. lOB. 
Fio. UA. 
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Fig. 12. 
Fig. 13A. 
Fig. 13B. 
Fig. 14. 


F'liotograph showing on tin? sides two 
leaves of Luuncea iispleniifoUa with 
tiredo and teleiito .sori. In the middle 
there is a vertical aecidial shoot. 

The host in the uredo and teleiito 
stages of tlie parasitic. 

The host in the aecidial stage of the 
fungus sliowing an erect slioot with 
eauline leaves and long internodes 
covered with aecidia cups. 

Pari- of a flowering shoot in the aecidial 
stage bearing malformed oa|)itula 
which never open. 

T*art of a leaf showing uredo sori. 

Pai t of a leaf showing uredo and teleuto 
sori. 

Part of a h^af showing aecidia cups. 

Mycelium and haustoria from diseased 
rhizome in transverse section. 

Mycelium inside a leaf in the aecidial 
stage. Vertical section. 

A young aeoidiiiin in vertical section. 

A pycnidium in vertical section. 

A few pycnospores. 

A uredospore showing the germ pores. 

A germinating uredosynire. 

A teleutosfiore. 

An aecidiosixire . 

An aecidiospore germinating. 

Part of a leaf from an aecidial shoot 
arising from the rhizome of a diseased 
plant transplanted during the pre- 
vious year, showing young aecidia 
cups (spherical patches) , and pveni- 
dia (small dot-like structures). 
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Rust on Launaea aspleniifolia. 









5 . NUHtSMATIC SUPPLEMENT NO. XXX. 

NfPte.—Thz nun^eration of the articles below is continued 
- / from p. lyi of the Journal and Proceedings 
/ for 1917. 

187. Two Rare Sasantan Drachmes. 

Horraazd II, the eighth Sasanian monarch, was the son 
of Narsos (293 — 303 A.C.), and reigned from 303 to 310. 

On his coins we find one or other of the epithets bagt 
“ divinity,” or vOhia excellent” preceding his name ; but on 
this draciime neither of them appeal's. Also its weight of 
hS gi’ains is very high. 


Description of the Drachme, 

Metal . — S i I ver . Diameter. — I " . Weight. — 68 grains. 

Obverse. — Bust of king to right, wearing a pearl-beaded 
crown, in the form of an eagle with a pearl dropping from 
its beak, from which de]iend the flowing Sasaniau fillets, and 
surmounted by the ti'aditional globe studded with pearls. The 
liair is brought back and arranged in flowing curls, and the 
carefully dressed beard terminates in a point. The bust is 
fully clothed, a p(?arl drop in the t^ai*. and a pecirl necklace 
with a jewelled clasp in front. Grenetis. 

Legend. — Mazdayasn Auharrnazdi tnalkan (mtilka) Airan 
lra'A*mran) min6-cliitr% {min pazdan) “Mazda- worshipping Hor- 
mazd, (king) of the kings of Airan (and Anlran), of spiritual 
origin (from the sacred beings).” 

Reverse.— The holy pyrewm, with the frOhar turned to left 
issuing from it, on an altar adorned with bands, having the 
king to the left, with his appropriate eagle tiara, surmounted 
by the usual globe;, holding his sword upright, and dressed as a 
liontiff fulfiiling the functions of a mObed ; and on the right, 
assisted by the herbet wearing a mural crown and flowing robe, 
liolding his sword also erect ; both facing the holy pyreum. A 
liot on the base of the altar. Grdnetis. 

Legend. — There are strokes instead of the legend on the 
right and left of the piece. 
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Kobad I died, eighty-two years old, 13th September 531 
and was succeeded by his destined heir, Khusrau (Chosroes) 
sumamed Anosharvan, the Blessed,” whom his father is said 
to have caused to be crowned as he lay on his death-bed. 
Khusrau 1 was a great king, and deserved the title of ** the Just.” 
He died in February 579. 

The interesting peculiarity of his di*achme described below 
is that the regnal year is inscribed in Pahlavi chehar (4) instead 
of the Semitic arba. On Sasaiiian coins the numerals (written 
in words), indicating the regnal years, from two to ten, are all 
Semitic ; but one, and from eleven upwards, are all Pahlavi. In 
the extreme east of the empire and far from the Semitic in- 
fluence coins were struck at Merv in the regnal year four of 
Khusrau T, with the numeral written in Pahlavi chehar, a very 
unusual occurrence. Up till now, only two specimens are known , 
the one in the Bartholomaei collection (pi. XXII, fig. 6) with 
the name of the king Khusrui on the obverse, and another in 
the cabinet of Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 120) but without 
any legend on the obverse. Now my coin has only one letter u, 
the second letter of the name Khusrui, on the obverse. All 
these three drachmes are of the mint-city of Merv ; but it is 
important to note that none of them are from the same dies. 

Coins are known to have issued from this important mint in 
no less than 78 different years. Its monogram appears first under 
Yezdegerdll (438-457), and again under Firoz I in 459 and 462, 
and Jamasp in 498. It showed its greatest i^ictivity from 515 to 
629, and struck for the last time under the Sasanians in 651, 
the last year of Yezdegerd HI. All authorities agree in identify- 
ing the mint-monogram MB with Merv. 

Description of the Second Drachme, 

Metal. — Silver. Diameter. — I’l"". Weight. — 68 grains. 

Obverse . — Bust of king to right, wearing a crown sur- 
mounted by a crescent with the globe standing in it. The hair 
is brought back and arranged in curls. Over each shoulder, a 
crescent and a fillet floating. In the field in front of the crown 
a crescent and star, and behind it, a star. On the margin to 
the left and right, and at the base of the piece, a crescent. 
Oidnetis. 

Legend. — (Kh)u(8TU%) in front of the face. 

Reverse . — ^The holy pyreum on an altar, having a personage 
on each side, facing front with one hand on a pole and the 
other on a sword. To the left of the pyreum, a star ; and to 
the right, a crescent. Grdnetis. 

L^end . — ^To the left, Cheha{r) “ four” ; and to the right, 
the mint-monogram MR Merv.” 
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Furdoon.ikk D. J. Paruck. 

2m March, 1917. 

ISS. A ("oKRKCTioN Not JO. 

Ill iny article No. 174 on A Gold Coin of the ISasanian 
King Shapiir the Groat,” xuiblLshed in the Numismatic Supple- 
ment No. XXVI 11, some of the statements need adjusting in 
the light of the latest research, and I beg leave to correct them. 

J'he statement, ** On the death of Hormazd T1 (*U0 A.C.), 
his natural heir was set aside by the nobles. ...” requires correc- 
tion. Hormazd I I was succeeded early in 310 A.C. by his son 
Adharnarseh, who \\ as soon dcjiosed, and probably slain, osten- 
sibly for his cruelty. Tlie nobles now held the rems of power, and 
having blinded one brother of the fallen king and imprisoned 
another (Hormazd), crowned »Shapur 11, the new’ born (or unborn) 
son of Queen Ifra-Hormazd (310 A.(l). This queen was a 
Jewess. 

The transliteration and translation of the inscription A 
of Taq-i Bostan were given after Mordtmanii (Z.D:M.G., 1880, 
p. 66) and Drouin (Les legendes des mommies sassanides, p. 27), 
but from West (see Grundriss dor Iranischcn Philologie, vol. II, 
p. 77 sq., where are given the transliteration and translation of 
the opening lines of some of the rock inscriptions), the greatest 
acknowledged authority on Pahlavi, I find that they should be 
cojTCcted as follows : — 

Mazdayasn vOhia Stmhpuhn malkan malkd Airan va-An- 
iran minO-chitri min yazddn bareh Mazdayasn vOhia AuharmaztR 

napi vOhid Narseht malkan malka, “ Mazda-wor^p- 

ping excellent Shapiir, king of the kings of Eran and non-Eran, 
of spiritual origin from the sacred beings, son of Mazda-wor- 

shipping excellent Hormazd , grandson of excellent 

Narses, king of the kings.” 

I inadvertently omitted the mention by Mordtmann 
(Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 64, no. 263) of a gold coin of ShSpur II 
similar to mine, but with a slight difference in that instead of a 
succession of dots, it bears a succession of small semicircles 
on the obverse. 

To the 23 known gold coins of this king should be added 
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two published in 1881) by De Markoff in his Catalogue of Sasa- 
nian coins (p. 65, no J12 ; and p. 66, no. 33). 

I will take this opportunity to indicate a slip in my critical 
note No. 183 in the same supplement on the drachme of Bistam. 
The epithet ftrOch on the obverse of the coins of Bistam and 
Kobad II is written flrQchu and not firO^t. The final u is re- 
dundant as we find it also in the names Kavatu awl Boranu on 
the obverse of the coins of Kobad II and Boran respectively. 
(For further comment on this redundant u, see my article 
No. 173 on APAOXbO in the same supplement.) 

In order to facilitate the comparison of the mint-mono- 
grams nthch and ram, mentioned in my note No. 170 on the 
drachme of Queen Boran in the same supplement, I give these 
facsimiles below. Apparently they were overlooked by an 
error ill the press, and as they are of some importance I now 
repeat them. 

Nihch. 


Ram. 

Furdoonjjok D. J. Paruck. 

23rd May, 1917. 



189. The Rare Sasanian Mhit KVI BBA or KVN BBA. 

During the reign of Bahram IV Kirmanshah (388-399 A.C.), 
son of Shapur II Zu’laktaf (310-379 A.C.) , there appeared on 
the reverse of his coins the mint-monogram KVI BBA or KVN 
BBA, which is not met with on the coins of any of the other 
Sasanian monarchs. The mint-monogram is composed of a 
few Pahlavl letters forming the commencement of the name 
of a place where the coin wrs struck. Two drachmes are in 
the Bartholomaei collection (pi. X, figs. 12 and 13), four are 
in the cabinet of Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1854, p. 59, no. 106 ; 
1880, p. 82, no. 355), and this one of mine makes a total of 
seven drachmes known of this king issued from this rare mint.* 

Mordtmann translates it by “ the royal residence,” that 
is to say, Ctesiphon. an interpretation with which Drouin (Les 
l^gendesdes monnaies sassanides, 1898, p. 30) seems to concur. 
De Morgan (Revue Numismatique, 1913, p. 181) on the author- 
ity of Haug (An Old Pahlavl-Pazand Glossary, 1870, p. 92) 


1 In his earlier publication Mordtmann was unable to read the first 
part of the mint-monogram, though the reproduction (pi. II, no. 14). 
is quite clear. 
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translates it by “ the gate of the royal residence ” ; but ho docs 
not think that we can say with authority whether KVI BBA 
possessed a local value, or whether it applied to all the places 
where the Court of Persia found itself and issued coins. 

Drouin reads the mint-monogram kavi baba on the two 
specimens of the Bartholomsici collw^tion, and remarks that the 
reading appears to be c(?rtainly good. De Morgan gives the 
same reading ; but Mordtrnanu differs by giving it KVN BBA 
kavan baba, lie says that the letters KVN are very distinct on 
the specimens in his possession, and that tlie transcription in 
the illustration of the Bartholomaei collection is doubtful. He 
believes that it is from the Zand word kava “ king ” that kavan 
“ royal” is derived. Drouin says that it is for the first time 
we find on the coins the word kavi, wliich corresponds to the 
Zand kam “ king ” ; and that the word remains in dirafsh-i 
kaviyani or kamn-i dirafsh “ the standard of the kings.” Here 
Drouin is evidently at fault because dirafsh^i kdviydn, the vene- 
rable sacred banner of the Persian empire, which was taken by 
the Arabs at the battle of Kadislya, was named after the black- 
smith Kave, who raised the* standard of revolt against the 
tyrant Dahak (see Noldeke, Taburi. p. 278). The PahlavT 
word kam corresponds to (pronouu(?ed kal) in modern Per- 
sian, the othcu* word in Pahlavl being kal. The Persian diction- 
ary Burlmn-i Qdli says that kai signified formerly “ king of 
kings,” and corresponds to the Arabic expression malik al 'tnaluk. 
The meaning of baba is “ a gate, the residence, the capital,” and 
corresponds to the Arabic word . The specimen in my 

cabinet, illustrated in this article, supports Mordtmann’s read- 
ing, but [ diifer from him in his reading on the Bartholomaei 
specimens, and am of the same opinion as Drouin. So that 
even in these seven s])eciinens known there are two distinct 
readings, two with KVI BBA, and five with KVN BBA. 

I w'ould suggest that the word kam or kavan “ royal” 
a})plies to the fire because we find the word tnalkal ‘‘ royal ” 
round about the fire on the gold coins of Narses (293-303) (see 
Mordtmann, in Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 43, no. 138); Hormazd II 
(303-310) (see Drouin, in Revue Numismatiqiie, 1896, p. 162 
sq. ; and Cunningham, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, p. 170, 
and pi. XIII, fig. 2) ; and Shapur 11(310-379) (see the Bartholo- 
maei collection, pi. VII, fig. 9 ; Mordtmann, op. ciL, p. 61, no. 
242 ; and Indian Museum Catalogue, vol, I., pi. XXIV, fig. 
6) ; the Aramaic malkai being replaced by the Pahlavl kavi 
or Zand kavan in the same way as the Aramaic nurd fire ” 
found on the reverse of the coins of the early Sasanian kings 
was replaced later on by its equivalent dlur, the true Avestic 
word for designating fire. But the suggestion has to be nega- 
tived on' consideration that the mint-monograms first appeared 
on the reverse of the coins of BahrSm IV, inscribed on the. 
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right or left or on both sides of the fire on the altar, and con- 
tinued to appear in the same manner on those of his sucoessors 
Yezdegerd I (399-420) and BahrSm V (420-438). It was during 
the reign of Yezdegei'd II (438-457) that the monogram passed 
into the field on the right, and this usage became definite till 
the end of the dynasty, and was subsequently copied on the 
Arab drachmes. 

It is curious to note that another mint-monogram BBA, which 
is the second part of the mint-monogram under discussion, first 
appeared during the reign of the same king on the reverse of 
his coins, and then on those of his successors till Firoz I (459- 
484). It is not met with on the coins of Balash (484-488) ; but 
it reappears in the first reign (488-497) of Kobad I. It is found 
during the days of Jamasp (497-499) in 497 and 498, then it 
disappeared till the sixth year (536) of Khusrau I (531-679), 
and again appeared during the same reign in 557 only to vanish 
again. It was not till 591, at the commencement of the reign 
of Khusrau II (590-628), that the activity of this mint manifests 
itself continuously up to 636, because we find this monogram 
on the drachmes of all the years. It is found for the last time 
in 661, the year of the death of Yezdegerd III (632-651), the 
last monarch of the Sasanian dynasty. 

Thomas ( J.K.A.S., 1850, p. 327), supporting himself on the fact 
that the mint-monogram BBA figures on the drachmes of Selim 
and of his envoy Abdullah Azim, is tempted to believe that it 
indicates a town of Khorasan, perhaps Nlshapur. Later on he 
(J.B.A.8., 1852, p. 390 sq.) considers that the name responds 
simply to a suburb of Merv. Mordtmami (Z.D.M.G., 1854, p. 12) 
after some hesitation proposes Madain or Ctesi- 

phon, and again he (Z.D.M.G., 1865, p. 396) reconciles it with 

A1 Bab, the town of Tabaristan, or Beban, after Thomas, 
a district of Merv. Finally he (Z.D.M.6., 1879, p. 114 sq., no. 2) 
believes that it indicates the Capital, the Residence.” 

Perhaps BBA and KVI BBA or KVN BBA were the hono- 
rific epithets applied for the most part to Eranian cities possess- 
ing an isjfyt “ royal palace ” ; but Ctesiphon was not the only 
place thus honoured. According to De Morgan, we cannot 
take for granted the hypothesis that these were the honorific 
epithets of a particular city, because in 67 A.H. the Arabs have 
inscribed on their drachmes after the Sasanian type the mint- 
monogram BBA “ the gate.” This was about forty years after 
the death of the last Sasanian king, and the Khalifs would cer- 
tainly not have recalled the old regime if BBA had signified 
** the Persian Gate.” De Morgan’s argument that the Kh^difs 
would not have recalled the old regime does not seem to me to 
be strong, because the drachmes are after the SSsSnian type, 
having on the reverse the fire altar albeit contrary to their newly 
founded religion. 
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On the later Arab draohmes we find a mint figuring in all 
its letters A1 B&b, which may perhaps be the city 

indicated by the monogram BBA ; because is the Arabic 
equivalent of the Pahlavl word baha. Ctesiphon should be 
rejected because towards the close of the year 636 or in 637 
the battle of Kadislya virtually decided the fate of the Tigris 
valley, and in 638 the Arabs crossed the Tigris and fell on 
Ctesiphon. But the monogram BBA figures in 651 on the 
drachmes of Yezdegerd ITT. 

I think De Morgan is right when he remarks that the hono- 
rific epithet BBA was attached to one of the towns in the ex- 
treme east of the empire which perhaps had struck under another 
monogram, Merv, Balkh, Nishapur and other great cities of the 
districts which appertained to the king of Persia in the year 
of his death. Unfortunately we do not possess any indication 
of a definite nature for our guide as to the choice of the city or 
cities which carried these honorific epithets. 

Deacripiion of the J>rachnie. 

Metal — Silver. Weight — 63 grains. 

Size—V, KVN BBA. 

Obverse , — The bust of king to right, wearing a crown adorned 
with wings and surmounted by the traditional globe. The hair 
is brought back iind arranged in curls, with a fillet floating behind. 
Gronetis. 

Legeml, — Mazflayamn Vomhran malka, Mazda- worship- 

ping Bahram, king.’' 

Reverse , — The holy pyreum. on an altar adorned with bands, 
having on the sides tw'o personages holding their swords upright, 
and fillets floating from theirjbiaras. Grenetis. 

Legend , — On the sides, Aiu{r) Varah (ran ) , the fire of Bah- 
ram,” that is to say, *the fire consecrated by the king Bahiam ; 
on the altar-shaft, rdsl just ” ; and to the right of the fire, 
KVN (kavarC), “ royal” and left, BBA (baba), the residence, the 
capital,” that is to say “ the royal capital.” 

1 reproduce the enlarged facsimile of the mint-monogram 
only so that it can be compared with that on the drachmes of 
the Bartholomaei collection : — 

M L2i 


KVN BBA. 
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.FtTBT)OONJKK 1). J. T’ABUCK. 


I. 

190. An IINPUBLISHBD MiNT OK AuBANQZffiB. 

Mint. — NaalrSbacI . 

Metal. — Silver. 

Size. — '85 in. ; 21 mm., roand. 

Weight. — 11 '45 gnus. = 176 grains. 

Date.— R.Y. :{4. 

Provenance unknown. 


Obv. 

A 

»l i 

a£ m 


Rev. 


fjrAe- 
u- rieyi- 


This is a very interc^sting eoiii, and I know of no other coins 
of Aurangzeb with the regnal year between the and j of the 

word This points to its being an unx)ublished coin. I 

consulted Mr. W. E. M. Campbell, Secretary, Coin Committee, 
U.P., and he agrees with my reading of the mint. 

The place Nasirabad where this coin was minted was 
apparently included in the Province of Khaiidesh. It is still 
in existence as a small town on the Penganga Biver, near 
Bhusawal. Importance was probably given to it only during 
the last year of .Emx)erpr Shah Jah^n’s reign as appears firom 
the following extract 'from Muntakbib-ul-lubSb, by Kbafi 
mian, vol. I, page 717 : — 

# ^ j oi-aA j 
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i wUmIu 1j «k»^t jl^ 

* Aiia.u ^joLjM e*y 


Translation. 

*' Account of an event which occurred in the 27th regnal 
year of Sahib Qipin-sani (Shah .Jahan) coinciding with the year 
1063 A.H. 

“ Mir Ahmad son of Siyadat i^an was honoured with the 
title of Mir Ahmad Khan and entrusted with the Faiijdari 
of Nasirabad and other places in Kliandesli.*' 

During the reign of Aurangzeb, the city of Nasirabad 
appears to have retained its importance and remained attached 
to the Province of Khandesh as will appear from the following 
quotation from Maasir-ul-umra, by Nawab Samsam-ud-daulah, 
vol. I, page 531 : — 

^UUl JlU. ^ 


Translaiion. 

And subsequently Jalal Kakar was appointed to be the 
Faujdar and Tuyuldar of Nasirabad, etc. in the Province of 
Khandesh, imder the orders of Sultan Aurangzeb Bahadur.” 

M. A. SUBOOB. 

Note. — The (join is in bad preservation and it is somewhat 
doubtful whether tiie mint name is sufficiently clear to warrant 
the acceptance of an addition to the list of mint-towns of 
Aurangzeb. The type is new, but the reading which obviously 
suggests itself is Nnsratabad, and there seems hardly room for 
the ‘ is ’ between the ‘ ^ * and the ‘ ^ . Nusratabad is a 

known mint and Mr. Whitehead published a coin struck at that 
place in the year 1 1 14-47, though of a different type [P. M. C. 
No, 1945]. 


H. Nevill. 
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191 The^Lakhnau Mint on a ooij) coin of Aubangzbb. 

Mint. — Lakhnau. 

Metal.— Gold. 

Size. — 18'6 mm. ; *75 in. ; round. 

Weight. — 10’96 grms. = 169 grains. 

Date.— 1082-14. 

Provenance unknown. 


Obv. 

‘T*ij 

£ 

m 

f -Af 


Rev. 

fl® 


So far the only known gold coin of the Lakhnau mint 
belongs to the reign of Shah Jahan. It was described by 
Mr, H. Nelson Wright on page 246 of the Numismatic Supple- 
ment No. XXV. 

I have now discovered in the collection of the Cen- 
tral Museum, Nagpur, a gold piece of Aurangzeb’s reign minted 
at Ijakhnau and am accordingly glad to publish this latest ad- 
dition to the list of gold coins of that mint. 

M. A. SUBOOR. 



192. A Bare Type of Dbachhe of Sbaf6r 11. 

While the S&sSnian coins follow more or less fixed types, 
they exhibit a pronounced variety of legends, the study of 
which is a matter of continual interest. The coins of Stftpfir 
II (310-379), apart from sub-varieties, are of three main types. 
In the first of these we have the fire-altar with two attendants ; 
in the second we see the altar similarly attended but with the 
addition of the frOhar issuing from the fire ; and in the third 
the fire-altar is similar to that depicted on the coins of Arde^^ 1, 
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having no attendant personages and filling almost the whole 
flan. The last type, of which coins are ^own in gold, silver 
and copper, is considered to be very rare ; to it belong the gold 
piece described in the Numismatic Supplement No. XXVIlTy 
article no. 174 and the drachme, which is the subject of this 
article. 

The main legend on the reverse of the coins of Sb^pur II 
is Nurfi z% SMhpuhri ** The fire of Sbapur-” Though there are 
some specimens known of the early kings on the reverse of 
which the Aramaic word num is replaced by its equivalent 
atur, the true Avcstic word for designating fire, I have not 
discovered any recorded instance of a coin of Shapur II on 
which the w'ord atur is so found. From ghapur III (383-388) 
the word num is finally replaced by its equivalent atur on the 
reverse of the coins. 

The drachme described below has on the reverse the legend 
Atur-i Shdhpuhn, Unfortunately the word atur^ is damaged, 
but the first two letters are very distinct and the rest are trace- 
able without difficulty. On the strength of this reading I have 
been able to read on the reverse of a similar drachme of this 
king in the Bartholomaei collection (pi. VII, fig. 7) the legend 
AiUfi zi ShcApuhrt. This drachme was described by Mordt- 
mann (Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 65, no. 265), but he was unable to 
read the legend on the reverse beyond the name of the king. 
He pronounced the legend on the obverse to be illegible, a 
remark which must apply unfortunately to my specimen as 
well. The meaning of teth reverse legends is the same, The 
fire of ghapur.” To express the possessive use has been made 
of the letter », the Persian izafat, in one case, while in 
the other we have the Semitic particle zi, which is often em- 
ployed in Sasanian Pahlavl in the same sense. The relative 
is here seen approximating in use to the Persian izafat, of 
which possibly it was the origin. But the letter % pr^eding 
the word zi is redundant, being the vowel so frequently found 
at the end of Pahlavl words as may be noticed at the end of 
the name of the king ShdkpUhn. 

In connection with this legend I take the opportunity to 
rectify another reading of Mordtmann. * He {op. cit., p. 38, 
no. 128) read on the reverse of a drachme of Bahram II (276- 
293) in this cabinet, the words Varc^hmu’-Atruni and {op. eii., 
p. 48, no. 160) on the reverse of a drachme of Hormazd II (303- 
310) in the Bartholomaei collection (pL VI, fig. 6) Ohramm- 
Atruni “ Hormazd the fire-worshipper."* This reading atrUm is 
very doubtful, for we have only to examine the illustration of 
toe Bartholomaei specimen to see that the legend might easily 
be read AtUr zi Auharfnaz{di) “The fire of Hormai^.’* The 
fifth letter is unquestionably z and not n, M imy be proved by 
ooinpttring these lettera in the words nUra ni found on the 
reverse of the coins on toe same plate ; tod as for the letters 
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u and r, one letter served for both in the Pahlavl of that 
pt^riod, a fact clearl}^ demonstrated on the same plate in the 
word nura. 


Description of the draxJime. 

Metal. — Silver. Size. — *9'^. Weight. — 49*6 grains. 

Obverse . — ^The bust of king to right, wearing a moral 
crown with three points embattled, surmounted b)^ the tradi- 
tional globe, with the fillets of the diadem floating behind the 
head. The hair is brought back and arranged in flowing curls. 
A moustache and a short curly beard, an earring and a necklace 
of i)edlls with Jewels in front. Bust clothed in dress. In front 
of the face an illegible legend. The whole device enclosed in 
a gr^netis. 

Reverse . — A broad-topped altar on two-stepped .pedesttil 
containing the holy p^preum^ without attendants, as on coins of 
Arde^Ir I. Grenetis. 

Legersi.— On the right of the fire, reading from the out- 
side of the piece Atur-i “ The fire of and on the left; reading 
from the inside Sfpihpuhn ** ^apur.’* 



PURDOON.IEE D. J. PaRUCK. 




Atur-i. 




mm: 


193. SoMB Kbmabks on Mr. Modivaxa’s abtiolbs on 

CERTAIN MUQBAL MiNTS. 

Mr. Hodivala in his recent articles had shed a good deal 
of new light on Mughal numismatics by his recent articles. 
The following remarks are only intended to show how far, in my 
opinion, the coins themselves corroborate or in some eases ap- 
pear to modify some of his statements. 
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(1) On the Bijapur Ru/pees of 1^K)1 A.H. {art. no. 167, N.S. 

XXVII) 

The rupees of Aurangzeb struck at Bijapur corroborate 
the evidence adduced by Mr. Hodivala in two ways. The 
early issues of 1091-23 and 1091-24 (I know of none of the 
immediately succeeding years) have the mint-name without 
epithet. The later rupees, the earliest date for which as far as 
1 know is the Slst year (no. 1637 in P.M.C. on which the hijri 
date is missing), have ^e epithet Daru-z-zafar ‘the Seat of 
Victory.* Further the earliest type of Bijapur rupee of 1091- 
23, of which there is a specimen in the Lucknow Museum, as 
Avell as a half rupee I believe in the collection of Mr.^H. N. 

Wright, has the very curious reading for "Vhis 

was probably a slip on the part of the Bljapfln die-cutter, as the 
rupees of 1091-24 have the ordinary 

(2) Rupees of the Gulkanda Mint {art. no. 168, N.S. XXVII). 

I do not think that a study of the Gulkanda coins of ghah 
JaliSn helps greatly to settle the date, nor do I think much 
weight can be attached to the supposed date on the I.M. 
.specimen : for it might just as well be an attempt to reproduce 
an ornament. The following facts and conjectures are deriv- 
able : — 

(1) Their style suggests an early date. 

(2) From the style also it is obvious that no coins of the 

Imperial pattern have come to light as yet. 

(3) The small numbers extant suggest a limited issue. 

1 think it at least possible that the ‘ coin legend engraved 
and sent from the Court ’ may have been on a coin of another 
mint. 

In connection with the Gulkanda mint it may be interest- 
ing to notice the issues of Aurangzeb between the years 1069-1 
and 1098-31. One or two mohurs are known, but rupees are 
very common ; and all until 1098 are of very crude design. 

The first issue of 1069-ahd has a peculiar obverse. 

f *1? 

The reverse is of the ordinary design with the mint-name 
at the top. 

The next date known to me is 1()71'4. This has the com- 
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mon obverse type of Aurangzeb with the date to left of : 
the reverse is of the ordinary type with the mint-name at the 
bottom'. 

The hijiri date 1071 is now continued on the obverse till 
1071-7, when it is replaced by 1076, which continues certainly 
to the 23rd year. On coins from the 24th to the 30th year the 
hijri date is missing : at least I have never come across a com 
in which it could be read. 

In 1098-31R, the year of Aurangzeb’s conquest, rupees 
and mohurs of quite a different style were struck. Both metals 
are represented in the British Museum, nos. 712 and 778. They 
were obviously struck by Imperial die-cutters, and are some of 
the Mest examples of his coinage : they follow the type of the 
preceding coins except that the date is in the top line. The 
mint was then closed and moved to Haidarabad, since we find 
the earliest coins of the latter mint issuing in the following year 
1099 (cf. P.M.C. no. 1680). 


Synopsis of Coins of the Ovlkanda Mint. 

JM and JR of similar design : examples of both known of all 
types. No M known. 


Emperor. 


Date. 


Remarks. 


^5h JahSn I. 


Aurangzeb. 


(1) 1069-ahd. 

(2) 1071-4R-1071-7R. 

>(3) 1076-8R— 1O70-23R. 
(4) — 24R 30R. 

(6) 1098— 31R. 

1099 A.H. Mint removed 


Early t 3 rpe Kalima in 3 lines 
with mint below on ob- 
verse. Issued in 1046 ? by 
Abd-uUah Qujjb ^5h. 

Mint name at top of reverse ; 

hijri date to left of 

on obverse. A Quijb I^Shi 
issue. 

But mint-name in bottom 
line of reverse. 

ft •• 

No hijri date yet deciphered. 
Imperial issue. Same type 
as above but hijri date in 
top line of obverse. 

to Haidar5biCd'(Daru-l-jihSd) 


(3) The Srinagar Mint {art, no. 177, N,8. XXVHl). 

Mr. Hodivala has substantiated what 1 and most Indian 
numismatists have held as most probable for a considerable 
time. Mr. Whitehead, for instance, in his Catalogue of the 


I In the B.M. then is a rupee of — I8B (no. 749) and a f rupee of 
1076-21 (no. 706). 
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Lahore Mughal Coins, treats the Srinagar coins under ' Ka^mir,’ 
although he admits an alternative locality (P.M.G. XCVI). It 
is notorious that the provenance of coins as evidence of locality 
is in general unsatisfactory ; but I think the following facts do 
help to support Mr. Hodivala’s contention. I have five times 
visited the Srinagar (Kashmir) bazaar and each time 1 have 
acquired specimens of Akbar’s Srinagar dams, associated usually 
with Muhammad’s fulus of Ka^mlr. The only other place 
where 1 have obtained these dams, which are not common, is 
Rawalpindi. 

(4) The A^namnagar Mint (aH. no. 179, N.S. XXVIII). 

The coins of four Emperors of this mint have been pub- 
lished : (1) Aurangzeb, N.S. XV, § 89, na 10 ; (ghah ‘ Alam ]^ha- 
dur, N.S. XXII, § 130, no. 1 ; (3) Farrukbsiyar, N.S. XXII, 

§ 130, no. 3 and N.S. XIV, § 84, fig. II ; (4) Muhammad ghah, 

P.M.G no. 2363. 

Although three of these are assigned by Mr. Whitehead in 
his Mint List (including the Supplement) to A‘zamnagar and 
two to A^zamnagar Gokulgarh (the B.M. specimen no. 936 of Far- 
rukbsiyar is assigned to the former, and that of Dr. Taylor to 
the latter) , I think that in every case the second name occurs 
in the last line whether visible on the particular coin or not. 

Mr. Hodivala’s reading of Gokak for the Kam Bakb^ coin 
(N.S. XIV, pi. 86, Fig. II) formerly read as Gokulgarh is further 
confirmed by the duplicate specimen in the Lucknow Museum, 
which I have examined. 

The question now remains whether the word in the last 
line of the A‘g;amnagar coins can also read Gokak. On the 
Aurangzeb coin the word is undecipherable. I think the Far- 
rukbsiyar coins might very reasonably give this reading ; 
though in the specimen reproduced in my article in N.S'. XXII 
the 3 seems to be blundered. The ghah ‘Alam Bahadur coin 
presents a serious di£Sculty, but a comparison between this and 
the coin of Muhammad in the Lahore Museum Catalogue shows 
somewhat similar lettering, and in the former it is possible that 
the up-stroke of the first ‘ Kaf ’ may have become lost in the 
long V I think therefore that GokSk is a very pro- 

bable reading for the A'zamnagar coins. 


C. J. Brown. 




6. The RauMt-ttt-Tflhirln. 

By H. Bevebidqe, I.C.S. (retired). 

This is a general history and one which is said^ to be 
greatly admired in the East. It begins with Adam and goes 
down to the beginning of the 17th Century, and nearly to the 
death of Akbar. If we take its accounts of the early times of 
Persia and India as historical, it commences at a much earlier 
period than the birth of Adam. The book was written by 
TShir Muhammed s. ‘Imadu-din-Hasan of SabzwSr in Persia. 
He was in Akbar’s service and began to write his history in 
1011 A.H. 1602-3. He is the KwajagI TShir of the Akbamkma 
HI, 423, Bib. Ind. edition, who carried a message to the KhSn 
Khanan Abdu-r-Rahim. This was in the 28th year, 992 
(a.d. 1684). 

The word Bau^at, wheii read without the is a chrono- 
gram of the commencement of the work, for it yields by cibjad 
the date 1011, viz. rd 200, im 6, 800, and ha 5, and the 

whole title Bauzat-uji-TShirln may be rendered as the “ Garden 
of the Pure.” Perhaps the author also intended that it might 
convey the meaning of “ Tahir’s Monument.” The work is 
noticed in Elliot and Dowson’s History of India, VI, 195 (Sir 
Henry Elliot’s Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muh. 
India, Calcutta 1849, should also be consulted). It contains 
extracts in Persian from the Bauzat. See Chapter XXVI, p. 
298, also in Bieu’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the British 
Museum, Vol. I, 119, and in Eth6’s Catalogue of the Bodleian 
Persian MSS. There is also, as Bieu has pointed out, a short 
notice in the St. Petersburgh (now Petrograd) publication, the 
Melanges Asiatiques V. 119. This is by M. VeUamlnof-Zemof , 
who obtained his copy at Orenburgh. It originally appeared 
in the Bulletin, and is dated April 1864. The Bauzat is not a 
common manuscript, and owing to its great size, few, if any, 
copies are complete. Fraehn included it among the desiderata 
in his Indications Bibliographiques. 

The B.M. copy is Or. 168, and contains 700 large folios. 
On folio 146. the date given is 1046, and on folio 683* the date 
is 1045 (1636-6). There is also in B.M. MS. Add. 6641 an ex- 
tract which contains the preface (wanting in Or. 168), and the 
elaborate table of oontouts. It is quite a modem extract,' be- 
ii^ dated l^ulipatam 1783. There is also, aa Bieu has men- 
tioned in his Additions and Corrections, Gat/ Vpl. HI, p, 1080, 

\ Apoaatimtty Sae his Cilta- 
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a MS. Vol. of extracts which contains the chapter on the Islands 
of Bengal, which is wanting in other- copies. The MS. is Or. 
1762, and the pages are 176-190. Other copies are noticed in 
Elliott and Dowson, I.O. page 197, and I have a copy which I 
obtained in India some sixteen years ago.‘ It is a large volume 
of 198 folios and is in various handwritings, some parts in 
Shikast and some in Nastaliq. The folios were disarranged and 
the whole MS. is much dilapidated. It wants the preface and 
the table of contents, and several chapters are missing. It 
probably belongs to the 17th Century. There is no name of 
any copyist. The folios are 13 by 7 inches and are longer than 
those of the B.M. Or. 168, there being 33 lines against the 21 of 
the B.M. copy. The number of words in each line is about the 
same in both. It had been carefully patched in India by a 
former owner, but this has not prevent the disarrangement. 
Thus (before rearrangement) it began with an account of the 
four yugs of the Hindus though this really belongs to division 
(qism) 4 of the work, and appears at p. 426 of the B.M. copy. 
The earliest page of the work, as it exists in my copy , is marked 
38, and corresponds to p. 49" (last line) of Or. 168. It relates 
to the last occurrences of the reign of ?ohak. Thus, my copy 
wants the few pages descriptive of the patriarchs, and 34 or 35 
pages of the early history of Persia, that is, of the l^tory of 
Persia from its first king, Kaiomurg down to the conquest by 
the Arabs. On the other hand, the chapter is, with the excep- 
tion just noticed, very full in my copy, and occupies 125 folios 
(38 to 162). There are many lacunae and some undecipherable 
pages, but still it is the best preserved portion of the MS. 
This is fortunate, for, with the exception of the quotations, with 
comments and variations, from Babur’s Memoirs, which occur 
in the Chapter about Sultan Husain of Herat, this early Persian 
history is, I think, the most valuable part of the Bauzat. For 
it is not merely a prose rendering of Firdausi’s ShahnSma ; 
much of it is taken from a rarer work, the Garshaspnama, which 
is supposed to be by Firdausi’s teacher, AsadI (perhaps the 
AsadI the 2nd, who was the son of Asadi the 1st). There are 
in it lengthy accounts of Garshasp’s (or Karshftsp) victories in 
Ceylon and Africa, and of the sayings and doings of the ShShs 
of Kabul. The first line of my copy, formerly marked folio 38, 
and now marked 1, and which corresponds to the last line of 
folio 49 of the B.M. , is a portion of the resolutions and counsels 
of a Sh£h of Kabid whom the B.M. copy calls Alwaj Shfth- 
Ndldeke regards the Gar^hSspnima — which records the exploits 
of Gorshfisp, who was of SlstSn, and an ancestor of Zftl and 

' ...... .. 

1 There is a copy of the Rau^t T. in the Bodleiaa. It was sold' tc ; 
Sir Gknre Ouseley 1^ Captain Dow in 1765, and is now among the Onsatlyx 
MSS. 1 have not been able to examine it, but my friend^ Mr. Vinoant ; 
Smith, tells me that it is a fine MS. and is a thick folio and well bound id y 
calf. 
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Rustum — as pore fiction, but it seems that this was not Mohl’s 
opinion, and may we not hold that at least the names of the 
Kabnl Shahs are historical 1 

^fthir states that he is indebted for this part of his book 
to Miaulfina Taqlu-d-dln of Shushtar, who rendered the Shah- 
nama (in which name the GarshaspnSma seems included) into 
prose at the request of Akbar. (^e BadayunI III, 206, and 
TabaqSt, A, p. 404, Newal K. lithograph). BadayunI speaks of 
ifaql as a new servant of Akbar and as having recently turned 
the ShahnSma into prose, and as having thereby made silk into 
cotton. (The ShfthMma was one of the works that used to be 
read out to Akbar). ^aql was a great friend of <<^<1 

when he lost heart and gave up the work on Akbor’s death, he 
begged his friend TShir (as I understand the passage) to arrange 
his papers and to continue the translation. This mention of 
Akbar as ordering a prose translation of the ShShnSma is an 
interesting fact which Abul Fa^l does not mention in the Ayln. 

The chapter also contains a prose rendering by the author, 
of the BahraannSma which, according to him, was written by 
Maulana Mas'aud Majdud, a sister’s son of Firdausi. Bahman 
was a king of the KaiySnIan dynasty and was the son of Isfan- 
diyar, and the grandson of Gashtasp. He is known by the name 
of Ardishir Darazdast, the Artaxerxes Longimanus of the 
Latins, and is supposed to be the Ahasuerus of the Bible. Bieu 
states that the BahmannSma was written about 495 a.h. or a.d. 
1102, ten years after the death of Malik Shall. (See the Supple- 
ment to Bieu’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. for accounts of copies 
of the GarshSspnSma and the BahmannSma). It is noticeable 
that ^Shir in the first part of his work calls himself the son of 
Saltan ‘Al‘i S. HSjl Muh Ahmad Hasan ‘ImSdu-d-dln ; else- 
where he calls himself the son of ‘ImSdu-d-dln. (See his ab- 
stract of the MahSbhSrat). A fly-leaf in my copy also calls the 
author the son of *ImSda-d-dln SabzwSrI, and another note on 
the same fly-leaf calls the Bau^at “ Sair Haft Iqllm ” ! Pos- 
sibly two ^Shirs were concerned with the authorship of the 
Ban^at, just as two Asadls are said to have had to do with the 
GarshSspnSma. 

The Rau^at has five Qima, or DivisionB, and these are 
subdivided into Chapters, bob, emd sub-ohaptero, foal. There 
are also smaller subdivisions such as firq and idba^. ' The con- 
tents of all the gisnu, baba, and faala ate accurately stated in 
Rieu’s monumental Catalogue,- Vol.* I. But tiiere is a derioal 
error in the number of the tot page of the early history of 
Persia. It should 16* or 16* 8a«l not 166. Ilie three main 
subdivisions of gwm one are : 1st, Patriarohs and prophets ; 2ad, 
the history of Persia fitom ^ earliest: tintes down' to ^ 
Muhasamadan Conqueet (the : ohapter enide witb ' the puttmg 
to deatir with t<»tm« of l&tovi Goywohr of iStetaa, 

who bqtrayed Ysus^ird) ; ^d,;^ehishpry 
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The chapter on the patriarchs and prophets is very short, and 
is wanting in my copy. It also wants preface and the elabo* 
rate table of contents, and the history of the kings of Arabia. 
As elsewhere stated, it also wants the beginning of the early 
history of Persia. Qism 11 containing the history of the first 
four !l^alifa, etc., in four chapters, is also wanting, or almost 
entirely wanting in my copy.. Qism III in seven chapters, 
dealing with Chingiz K. and his ancestors and descendants, is im« 
perfect in my copy, but it has the important extract about 
SMhrukh’s embassy to China. Several of the various baba of 
the Rao^at are very short in the original work. For instance, 
the account of Timur begins at his 26th year, and occupies a 
very few pages. That on the Ottoman kings is also very short. 
The qism also contains a long account of ‘Abdullah K Uzbeg 
and his son ‘Abdul-Momln. Qism IV contains Hindu Tradi- 
tions and extracts from the MahSbhSrat. It seems to be com- 
plete in my copy, but many pages are injured,' and some are, I 
think, hopelessly disarranged. Qism V has four bSbs, largely 
taken from Nizftmu-d-din. They deal with the Muhammadan 
kings of Hindustan, that of Akbar’s reign being especially full. 
But hah 3, the selected verses of poets and Amirs, is wanting in 
my copy. The chapters on provincial kings do not seem to 
contain anything that is novel. 

My copy, as also the B.M. Copy Or. 168, ends the 4th 
Qism with the story of the marriages of KAmdeo and two bro- 
thers with three daughters of Bajah VajranSb. The Bajah was 
a devotee of Brahma, and; through his favour; was made secure 
in his city of Vajrapura, no stranger being allowed to enter it. 
He abused his position, and tyrannised over his subjects, and 
they complained, to Krishna. His son KSmdeo learnt that the 
Rajah’s daughters disapproved of their father’s conduct, and 
wanted to become emancipated by marriage. A gardener’s wife 
used to bring them daily necklaces of fiowers, and KSmdeo 
and his two brothers, being magicians, disguised themselves as 
blackbees, and were taken into the palace along with the flow- 
ers. The daughters put on the necklaces, and as soon as the 
gardener’s wife had retired, the three bees reassnmed their man- 
form, and married the princesses. Then Krishna besieged 
f^e city, and KAmdeo and his brothers came out of the pal^e 
and killed the Rajah, etc. The last words of p. 623* of B.M. 
Or. 168 are u aiyah khad az hiaar haram/ida dakha ba aaRz u 
amz kuahSda, and the catchword is Bajah tabahkSr. My copy 
carries the story a few lines further down than the B,M. copy 
and tells of the killing of the Rajah, and of the marriage oi his 
fourth daughter. After this, there are words announcing that' 
the author has completed this section {gim) oi his book; 

The fimt provincial, or local, Indian dynasty noticed inJ^ 
Bau^at is teat of Sind. It is 6(36 4te of qism fith, aad 
bob, or chapter, Sind;is /osf (sub-chapter j t. And hete .I 
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to notice something extraordinary in the way of counting the 
folios. They proceed by tens, though they are consecutive ; 
thus after 7^ the next page is numbered 763, the next 763, 
the next 773, and so on. Sind begins on 833, and the next page 
is numbered 843 instead of 834, and the next is 853 instead of 
(836), and so on. The SMScount of the kings of Multan follows 
that of Sind, at the reverse of what is marked as folio 843, 
then Kashmir follows (faud 3) on folio 863*. Then, Qujarat 
(fasl IV), then MSlwa (fasl V), then, kings of the Deccan, then 
Jaunpur, beginning with KhwSja Jahan, and finally Bengal. 
But the last pages axe very dilapidated. The chapter on the 
Islands of Bengal is wamting in my copy. It is very insuffi- 
ciently represented in Or. 168. As pointed out by Dr. Rieu, it 
is fully ^ven in Or. 1762, pp. 176-100. Tshir says he got his 
information from KhwSja B&qlr AnsSrI who had been long in ' 
Bengal as a bahhaht, and had written a book on the .subject. 
TShir describes Ceylon, Cooch Behaur, Assam, Tipperah, etc., 
mentions ‘IsS Khan, and has a long aaccount of king Sebastian’s 
unfortunate expedition to Morocco. He adso mentions how he 
himself went to Goa in 987, 1679, on a mission from Akbar. 
He was a year in Goa, waiting for the Spanish Viceroy. He 
has .some disparaging remarks about the Portuguese, aaocusing 
them of dirty habits, and of not bathing, though dressing well. 
But he says they do not rob Mu];i. ships like the English. Seb- 
aMtiam was killed 4th August, 1578, and Philip II. became king 
of Portugal in 1680. 

The Bauf at has in Qism V an account of the Lodi kings 
of India, and it has lives of Bsbur and Hum&yun. 

(The only thing new in ^Abir’s account of BSbur is that he 
tells ns the scene of BSbur’s exploit in running adong the ram- 
parts of a fort, carrying a mam under each armpit. T^hir says 
that this was in the ^bul Fort. NizBmu-d-dln also tells this 
stor}', but he does not specify Kabul, nor does Ferishta. Ni- 
zamu-d*dln, p. 193 of the Newal Kishore lithograph, adds an- 
other feat, viz. that Bsbur used to jump on the battlements 
with double-heeled boots on amd run along them {ba moza du 
pSahna bar hamgar-hcd gala* josto mtdawida^). The Bauf at 
seems adso to say that 'Abdu-r-Raahlm made the translation, not 
of his own motion, but in consequence of orders from Akbar). 

The life of HumSyun is' fuller thou that in NisBmu-d-dln’s 
Ta>bau]St Akbarl, and in one place it contiadicts both him and 
Abul F^l. The latter two writers say ^t Tardl Beg refused 
to furnish a hone for Muiamt MakSnl (he had done m once be- 
fore) when she wished to go off throuah tiie desert to Persia. 
Tshir on the otiter hand says tiiat Tarm Bqg’s. groom brought 
a horse for M. MakSnl, and tiiat she came: out ftenl her tent in 
great agitatioj^ aad;..mounted and rods after .her ' husband. 

also one dt tiro partieidarsabbntlfiMiittl^ydeathr. 
which are not ^ the hiatexiM.'^ ;' ^ 
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down the stair, and was carried into a room, that he recovered 
consciousness, but died next day towards the evening. The 
day of his death was II Babr-l-awwal (24 January, 1656). 

'JL'fihir says that one chief object of his book was to write a 
history of Akbar ; and he is very full, and chronicles events 
year by year. Among other things he tells us that Shgh Man- 
sur was innocent, and thatithe evidence on which Akbar put him 
to death was forged. But Nizamu-d-din had said this before. 
X^hir calls Mansur an incomparable Vizier ’’ wazlr be na^r. 

At page 370* of the B.M. copy Or. 168 (my copy is imper- 
fect at the end) there is an account of ShShrukh’s embassy to 
China. It returned to Herat on 10 BamzSn 826 (end of August 
1422). It is not 'Abdu-r-Bazzaq’s account, but is the narra- 
tive of a painter named Khwaja Qhiyaggu-d-din, who was a 
servant of Shfihrukh’s son Baisanghar, and an artist. It is 
copied from QSzI Ahmad Ghaffarl’s Nigaristan. (See Badayunl 
III. 186 for an account of Ghaffan). See the Bombay lith. of the 
Nigaristan, p. 345. (Ghaffan’s account is interesting, and, if it 
does not occur in ^Abdu-r-Bazzaq’s book, should be translated. 

The accounts of the predecessors of Chingiz Khan, and of 
Chingiz himself and his descendants, do not seem to have any- 
thing new. Nor is there anything new in the histories of the 
local dynasties of India, except that in the histor}’’ of Bengal 
theo-e are one or two new statements about Rajah K&m. One 
is that he came from Orissa, and another that his son Jal&lu-d- 
dln killed him by throwing him from a roof when he was lying 
there in a state of intoxication. 

To myself one of the most interesting things in the Bauzat 
is the account of Sultan Husain of Herat, and of his fourteen 
sons. This comes into the chapters on the descendants of 
Timur. The interesting thing is that Tahir gives long extracts 
(in a Persian translation) from Babur’s Memoirs. The transla- 
tion is not ‘Abdu-r-Rahlm’s, and it is perhaps the first instance 
of any considerable use having been made of Babur’s Memoirs 
by an oriental writer. The translation is not literal, and it may 
rather be described as a translation accompanied by notes and 
corrections, for ^ghir’s account of Sultan Husain’s sons and 
officers often differs from Bftbur’s. The following are the points 
of difference that I noticed : — 

Variations between Babur’s Memoirs and ^ghir’s account of 
Sultan Husain and his sons and officers. 

^ghir says Sultan Husain died on the 16th Zul ^ajja 911 
at Bgbg Ilghi, a dependency of Badghls, and was buried at 
Herat in a tomb which he himself had ordered. He had reigned 
for 38 years and 4 months, and was 70 years of age. Among 
his brave deeds was this, that in the time when he lived as a 
brigand (during his qazz&ql) he had with 200 horse defeat: 
nearly 40,000 Uzbegs, after crossing the Gurgan rivw 
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the aid of a boat. On another occasion, when Sultan Abu S‘ald 
has sent against him MirzS Muh. BakhshI with 3,000 horse, 
Sultan Husain defeated his opponents though he had only 600 
men. Tahir also tells us that when Sultan Husain had broome 
old and feeble, he suffered from hemiplegia (maflUj), and could 
not ride, and was carried about in a litter (Takht rawan). He 
was a pigeon-fancier and carried cages of pigeon about with 
him on his expeditions. He also amused himself with rope-dan- 
cers. TEhir gives the names of Sultan Husain’s fourteen sons, 
as Babur has done, but he gives some additional particulars, 
thus, he says that SohrSb the son of Abu Turab (the 6th son) 
lost his eye in the battle which Sultan Husain (it should be 
BSbur) fought with Hamza and Mahdl Sultans. Of the 7th 
son Muhammad Husain, the Bauzat says that he quarrelled with 
his father and went to *Irfiq. There ho was shut up in the 
same place with Ism^all Safav! and became a Shia. This is 
also Bkbur’s statement, it must refer to Tsm‘ all’s early youth, 
when his father was killed, and his brothers were imprisoned 
by Y‘aqub Beg of the White Sheep. See D’ Herbelot s. v. 
Isma'Il Shah. 

The 8th son was Farldun Husain. Both BSbur and Tahir 
give an account of him. With regard to Babur’s account of 
his prowess as an archer (Erskine 180), it seems to me that 
Fandun’s bow, kmmn guroh, was, as its name implies, a bullet- 
bow, i.e. a catapult or balista, and that what Babur means is 
that it was so powerful that it carried a ball forty batman in 
weight. 

BSbur says of the 14th son, Muh. Qasim MlrzS, that he 
will make mention of him later. But he does not do so, so the 
probability is that he has made a mistake, and that the 14th 
son died in infancy, as stated by Tahir. Tfthir’s estimates of 
Babur’s officers sometimes differ from Babur’s and he occasion- 
ally adds some facts about them. Thus, with regard to Abu 
S‘ald Darmly&n (Erskine 187) he says that he owed his name of 
Harmlyan to his having intervened when Sultan Husain was un- 
horsed. He brought him another horse, and so enabled him to 
get away. ^Shir says nothing about Bihbud or the curious 
honour that S. Husain bestowed on him. He has a good deal 
to say about ‘All Shir, and he says that KamSlu-d-dln was real- 
ly a Saiyid. He has no evil to say of l^u-l-nun Arghun. Of 
the mSdarzSda Mulla Osman (Erskine 192) he says that Sultan 
Husain detained him when he was returning from Mecca, not 
when he was on his way there.^ 


1 Note of diior§panoi§9. 

In the aooouht of Herat Bfibnr says Badya Zaman’s Moaqne was on 
the Anjil or Mjal river. TOiir says it was on the bank of a tank. X^hir 
also Bim, what we shouid Ska to believe* that it was BBbnr who fell 
violent^ in love withMasflina, and that she was beantifnL He mentioiie 
the tid>le deooratien of the .Mitd^WO]^, or the MnlUUWiUow- ‘ 
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The author occasionally refers to himself and his family. 
Thus, in his notice of the poets of Akbar’s Court (wanting in 
my copy) he mentions as one of them his elder brother KhwSja 
Saltan Mu^mmad and quotes one or two of his verses. See 
B.M. copy Or. 168 p. 579*. Under the 28th year of Akbar’s 
reign, p.647 of do. year 992, a.h. (1684), he says that he him* 
self was sent from Pattan in Gujarat with an important message 
to the KhSn-KhSnfin. He travelled with great expedition, go* . 
ing by Jalaur, uid arriving at Mirtha in seven days. He re* 
turned with the KMn*Kh5n&n from Ajmlr, and the latter short- 
ly afterwards (January 1584) gained his great victory over 
Mozaffor QujarStI near A^madabad. It is to this deputation 
of Xfthir that Abul Fazi refers in the AkbarnSma, as has already 
been mentioned, ^hir on the same occasion incidentally men- 
tions that his son (1) Khwaja ‘ImSdu-d-dln Hasan was ap- 
pointed to be superintendent of the mart of Cambay. 

According to the B.M. copy Or. 168 and the extracts in 
Or. 1762 it was TShir’s father who got this appointment, but 
my copy was toalad and not teeUid. At p. 547“ of B.M. copy 
^fthir speaks of aocompan 3 nng Abu Tursb to Mecca, when the 
latter went to distribute gifts to the Shanfs there. In the 60th 
year of Akbar’s reign he went from Agra to Burhanpur to in- 
quire into the circumstances of the death of Prince Daniel. 
Bieu says tUs was in 1013, but as Daniel died at Burhfinpur in 
the middle of the last month of 1013, X^hir con hardly have 
got his appointment, and have left Agra till 1014. Finally we 
learn from a statement in page 788 of Bieu’s catalogue that 
^ahir went to Lahore in attendance on Sultan Khorram (ShSh 
JahSn) in 1016 to wait upon JahSn^. Tahir seems a common 
name for there are several persons of that name mentioned in 
the AkbarnSma and in JahSngIr Memoirs. There is a ^'Shir 
mentioned in HumSyun’s time, who was a Sadr or high judicial 
officer, and was sent on an embassy to ShSh Hasan Arghun, 
AkbarnSma I. 363, and there was a ^Shir Muhammad Mir 
ForSghat who was sent along with Bustum KhSn in the 8th 
year of Akbar to procure the release of KhwSja Muazwm’s 
wife, 'fshir calls himself in one passage the humblest of 
Akbar’s servants, and a KhSnazSd (housebom slave). 

Note. 

Bieu’s reference to 787* is to his catalogue. There we have ^ 
an account of Add. MSS. 8893, Article II, which is a facsimile 
of a Persian inscription, at Delhi, of ^Shir’s, stating that he 
and his two sons visited Delhi and the saint’s tombs there cm ' 
1st Babi al awwal 101 ; the last fi^e is wanting, wd Dr. Bmai; 
fills it up by 6, and probably this is right for T^hir says in the i 
inscription that he was there in attendance on Sultan Khairriuii; 
(ShSh JahSn), and we know, as stated by Bieu, that Sult^;: 
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Kharram waited on his father at Lahore on 13 Babi-al-akhir 
1015. But perhaps the visit refers to 1014 and an earlier visit 
of Shah 75hir, for we know that TShir was in Delhi in 1014. 
See the Asar-al-SanSdId of Saiyid Ahmad, from an account of 
the tomb of Amir Ehusrau, p. 41, No. 33 of this ed. of 1895 (the 
No. 38 of Dr. Bieu, whose edition was the Delhi one of 1854). 

On the same page there is an inscription by Mahdl Khwfija ; 
presumably the 3^oung man whom Nizftmud-din calls Bftbur’s 
son-in-law. But it may be the Mahdl Khwfija who was Babur’s 
brother-in-law, and the husband of Khanzada Begam. 

Apparently it must have been on a second visit of Abu- 
turSb to Mecca that TShir accompanied him, for the first visit 
was in 985. He came back, in 987, with the Holy Stone. It 
was in the 24th year, 987 (1579), that Tfthir seems to have gone 
to Mecca. Perhaps he oidy went as far as Surat. The 
of Akbamama 111, 218, seems to be the author. The Mir Fara- 
ghat of the 9th year cannot be the author, for Nizftmu-d-dln, 
from whose book Tahir borrows, speaks of this Mir Paraghat as 
having died. 




7* The Tattva-cint&mai^l — a most advanced work on 
Hindu Logic. 

Summarised in English by MAHiMAHOPADHYAYA Satis Chandra 
ViDYABHUSANA, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B. 

Introduction. 

Importance of the Work. 

The Tattva-cintSmani (“ a thought-jewel of truth ”) other- 
wise known as Pramana-ointamani a thought-jewel of valid 
knoivledge”), of which a short summary in English is given 
in the following pages, was written by a Brfthmana logician 
of Mithila named GaAge^a Upadhy&ya. It introduces a new 
era in the development of Logic in India and is justly reckoned 
as the first work on the Modem School of Hindu Logic. In 
modern India Sanskrit scholarship is not considered of any 
worth unless it is attended with a knowledge of the Tattva- 
cintamani or at least a portion of it. The study of this work 
develops to an enormous extent the discursive faculty in the 
reader and enables him to argue with hair-splitting distinctions 
and subtleties. 

The book, since its first composition in the 14th century 
A.D., has been a subject of close study by the Pandits of Mithila, 
and about the middle of the 16th century its study was intro- 
duced into Bengal by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma who had been 
educated in the academies of Mithilfi. Since 1503 a.d., when 
the university of Navadvipa was established, the Tattva-ointa- 
mani has been a most favourite subject of study in Bengal 
through the endeavours of the famous Baghunatha Siromani 
and others. Gradually the book was introduced into Madras, 
MaharSstra and KS^mlra, and in a couple of centuries it be- 
came known all over India. The influence of this epoch-mak- 
ing book can be traced in the works on almost all the branches 
of Sanskrit learning that have appeared daring the last five 
hundred years. U^ortunately no attempt has yet been n^e 
to present the contents -of the work in English, Bengali, Hindi 
or any other modem language, perhaps on account of the be- 
wildering abstrosenesB of its style and thought. 

Oommentariei on . the Work. 

The popularity of the Tattya-biht||jai!»ni is attested in un 
mistakabte terms by the numerotiB bommtotaa^, sub-commcm 
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taries and glosses that have grown around the book since its 
first appearance in the 14th century a.d. The text of the work 
covers about 300 pages, but its expository treatises extend over 
40,000 pages. The following list enumerates some of the ex- 
pository iroatises : — 

Text. 

1. Tattva-cintSmani by Qafige^a. 

Commentaries. 

2. Tattva-cintamani-praka^a by Rucidatta. 

3. Tattva-cintfimani-filoka by Paksadhara Mi^ra. 

4. Tattva-cintfimani-dldhiti by Raghunfitha Siromani. 

5. Tattva-cintamani-rahasya by MathurSnStha. 

6. Tattva-ointamani-A]mnI by Krana-KSnta. 

7. Tattva-cintSmani-tlka by KanSda Tarkav&glia. 

Sub~commentaries. 

8. Aloka-sftra-mafijan by BhavSnanda. 

9. Aloka-darpana by Maheiivara Thakkura. 

10. Aloka-kantakoddhara by Madhusudana Thakkura. 

11. Aloka-rahasya by MathurSnStha. 

12. Dldhiti-vyal^ya-vivecana by Rudra NySyavScaspati. 

13. Dldhiti-tippanl by Jagadlifa. 

14. Dldhiti-tlkk by Gadfidhara. 

15. Oldhiti-^ramafijarl by BhavSnanda. 

Glosses. 

16. Bhavfinandi-vyftkhyS by Mahftdeva Pandita. 

17. Kftlldafikail-patrikS by KAlI^aAkara. 

18. Candn-patrika by Candra Nftrftyana. 

19. Raudn-patrikft by Rudra NSr&yana.^ 

etc., etc., etc. 


1 The Sanskrit text of Tattva-ointfima^i (no. 1) with the commentary 
of BCathurSnStha called Tattva-dntSma^i-rahasya (no. 6) has been pub- 
lished by the Asiatic Society of Bengal under the editorship of M.M. 
BLSmSkli^S NStha TarkavSgiia. The j&idhiti-tippaal by Jagadtfa called 
JigadttI (no. 13) has been publidied in the Chbwkhamba Simskrit Series 
under the editorship of Papdita Soma NBtha UpBdhyBya. The Tattv^ 
eintimaQi-didhiti by RaghunStha Siromapi (no. 4) is also available in 
print. The Tattva-dintBmapi-dfpani by Knpa-Kinta (no. 6), Didhiti- 
sBramallJarl by BhavBnanda (no. 15), and DIdhiti-tIkfi . by GhMlBdhabt 
(no. 14), were entrusted to Pap^ta PMwanna Kumira Tarkanidhi, IIM. 
Guru Charan Tarkadariaaat&iha and M.M. JadunBtha SBrvabhauiap; 
req>eotively, for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica Smes of Calontta.. 
A portion of the last work has also been printed in the BMrarmuktflbrall 
Series of Madras. 
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Author of the Work. 

The Tattva-cintSmani is the immortal work of Qahgeia, 
also called Gafige^vara, sumamed UpSdhySya, who was a 1^- 
thila BrShmana. He was bom in a village named Karion on 
the banks of the river KamalA twelve miles south-east of Dar- 
bhanga. It is said that Gahgeda while young was altogether 
illiterate. He propitiated the goddess Oh, on the cremation 
ground adjacent to his uncle’s house, and acquired from her, as 
a boon, deep erudition in the science pf Logic. 

Gahgefia mentions the name of SivSditya limra,‘ the well- 
known author of Saptapadirthi, and makes frequent quotations 
from Batna-ko4a,* which is a work on the Vailesika philo- 
sophy. Notiling is definitely known about the Gaii^ kOmS- 
msaka* or drlkara* mentioned by him. Qafige^a must have 
flourished after 1093-1160 a.d., the period when Ananda Suri 
and Amaracandra Suri,* whose opinions he has quoted, flour- 
ished. As he criticises the Khandank-khan^-khSdya he must 
have been posterior also to l^il Harsa who' lived in Kanauj in 
the Court of King Jayacandra in liSO a.i>.' The latest date 
that oan be assigned to Gaflgeia is 1566 a.d. , when, according 
to the Dhanuk^ inscription,'* Mahela Thakkura, brother of 


1 Vide Tattvaromtlma^i, Pratyak^ Khaoto, p. 830. 

> The Batnakoda, a work <m Yaiiefika philoaopby, has been quoted 
not only by Gangefe in the Tattva-ointSmapi (flabda khaofa. SkuSytar 
vIda, p. 830, and anumina khap^a, p. 880) bat also by Vardhamfaa in 
the NyByakuaumSfijali and by BaghunStha Siromapi in the Anumina- 
dldhiU. Oloeaea on Batnakofe are said to have baen written both by 
Hari BBma and Gadldhora. This Batnakola is different from the Ad- 
vaita-rstna-kola — a work on the Vedinta philoephy by Akbapflnanda — 
as well os from the Frameya-ratnakola, a work on Jaina phiiosphy by 
Condraprabha Silri (1102 a.d.). 

. S 7{ile Tattva-cintlmapi,febdakhap4a,fabdaprlmlpyavlda,p.88. 
t Vide Tattva-eintlmapi, iabda khapda, JIti lakti vIda, p. 800. 
t Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Indian Lbgio : Medieval School, pp 47- 
48. Ananda and Amaracandra, nicknamed as Vyl^ra iffuka and Sufaha- 
SUuka, have been referred to by Qangeda lb the Tattva-dntlmapi under 
aiihha-vylghrokt^lakpapa of Vylpti. ^ 

• Trimp ^etni- icheniia.ichldya is quoted in the Tattya-cmtlmapi, Ana- 
mSna-kha^itop p. 233p fiibliotheca Indioa Beriea. For brl Har^a and Jaya- 
candra » see the Indian Antiquary » 1911-12, FrSoInarfekbamSlS, nos. 22-23 ; 
and B.B. R.A.S. of 1876, p. 279. Jayaohandra was killed by Sahaboddin 
Ghoriinll94A.D. . 

'V The inscription is found on a stone-slab attached to a well at the 
village DhanukhB near Janakapura in Darbhanga. . It runs thussr— 

iini» I 

WWI yifireT wwiww wiwwq 

The iaka UTt refetted to 156Q AaD. TlMtliCahei^ 

Thakkura wni • brotM td JShagfraftha^^^^ the open- 
ing: tines of the Dtayy the lattir. 
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Bhaglratha Thakkura, the well-known author of a sub-com- 
mentary on the Tattva-cintamani, lived. Considering that in 
the succession of the generations of pupils Bhagiratha Thak- 
kura was seventh in descent ^ from GaAge^a Upadhyaya, and 
allowing an average life of thirty years for each generation, we 
may assume that Gahge^a lived 180 years before Bhagiratha, 
that is, about the year 1376 a.d. 

Those ^ who maintain that Gahge^a lived in the fourth 
quarter of the 12th century a.d., base their conclusion on the 
alleged mention of Vardhamana,* son of Gahge^a, in the Sar- 
vadarsana-samgraha in the 14th century a.d., and upon a curi- 
ous interpretation of the expression ‘‘Sakabda la sam 1509”* 
occurring in a manuscript of Paksadhara Misra’s commentary 
on Ganges’s Tattva-cintSmani. Now the verse on the authority 
of which Vardhamana is alleged to have been mentioned in the 
Sarvadan^ana-samgraha is obviously an interpolation, and the 
expression ”^al^bdlL la sam 1509,” written in very modern 
characters, refers in my opinion not to Laksmana samvat 159 
corresponding to 127S a.d., but to saka year 1509 correspond- 
ing to 1587 A.D., the word ”la saih” being either redundant or 
si^iifying simply a year. In fact if Gahge^a had been older 
t^m the author of the Sarvadar^ana-samgraha, his work would 
have been reviewed, or at any rate referr^ to, in it. 


1 Gangeda 
Vardhamina 


Yajfiapati 
Hari Miira 
Paksadhara 


VSsadeva Rucidatta Candrapati (7) 


Mahe4a Thakkura Bhagiratha Jhakkura 
A pupil 


BhavanStha 
8ahkara Mi4ra 


s Vide M. M. Chakravarti’s History of Navy-nyBya, J.A.S.B. for 
1915, p. 265; RSjendra Hath Ghose’s VyBpti pafioMca, Introduotion, 

p. as. 

A Vide Sarvadartoa saihgraha, chapter on PSninlya darlana. 

* (PratyaksBloka), which is a commentary on Gahgela's 

TattvarointBmani by Paksadhara Miira, was, according to its colophoii,. ■ 
copied in the Baka year 1509 (corresponding to 1587 a^d.) and not m 
Lakcmana saihvat 159 (corresponding to 1278 a.d.), as thMate contain^ < 
in ilw ooloii^ runs «bas!— wnugf WnWI 

^ J| 
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Thb Tbst. 

Book I. 

Perception. 

The Tattva-ointSmani is divided into four books dealing 
respectively with (1) Perception (Pratyaksa),(2) Inference (Anu- 
mfoia), (3) Comparison (UpamSna), and (4) Verbal testimony 
(wbda), which are the four means of deriving valid knowledge. 
The first book, which treats of perception, opens with a stanza 
saluting Clod diva. 

1 

Invocation of Blessings. 

Salutation is offered to Siva to invoke his blessings. The 
invocation is of three kinds, viz. bodily, vocal, and mental. The 
bodily invocation consists in salutating a deity, the vocal in 
reciting the eulogy of the deity, and the mental in meditating 
on him. “All polite people,” says Gafigeia, “must observe 
the decorum of invoking blessings if they w^ to bring their 
work to a successful completion.” Though we do not find any 
explicit text in the Veda enjoining invocation of blessings, yet 
from the laudable practice of go^ people we can easily infer 
the implicit existence of such a text. It should be stat^ that 
the invocation of blessings is not the immediate cause of the 
completion of a work but is the means of removing obstacles 
which beset the work. In the case of an atheist finishing his 
work successfully without any invocation of blessings, we are 
to suppose that there were no obstacles in his way, or that he 
p^ormed the invocation in his previous life, ^e case of a 
theist invoking blessings and yet failing to finish his work, is 
explained on the supposition that he encountered enormous 
obstacles which his feeble invocation could not remove. The 
Kfidambarl, which opens with a profuse invocation of blessings, 
furnishes an illustration of a work remaining unfinished, owing 
to the enormity of obstacles in its way. 

*rwin8Wf* I 

The Validity of Knowledge. 

In determining the true meaning of “ pramSpa ” (the means 
_ . ,.j oi valid knowledge) one must under- 

udoa stand the true meanii^ of the word 

“prams”, (valid knowlwge). PranA 
or valid knowledge is the knowledge of a th^ as it isr-it is 
the knowlege of the generic nature as abjiding in its own 
subjeet (tiiat is, abiding in every one its- indivmuid embodi* 
rnebts). Bor instance, to know a piece of sflver to be as such, 
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is valid knowlege inasmuch as silverness, which is* a generic 
nature, really abides in the individual silver which is its subject. 

Two questions arise here: (1) whence is the validity of 
knowledge derived, and (2) how are we 
A knowledge conscious of the validity ? To the first 

derived end known! question the MlinSmsakas reply by say- 

ing that knowledge derives its validity from its own general 
grounds (or causes). As to the second question they say that 
knowledge is self-evident, that is the very grounds, out of w'hich 
arises consciousness of knowledge, produce also the conscious- 
ness of its validity, and this consciousness of validity prompts 
us to activity. 

GaAgeiia oppopes the first reply by saying that if the valid- 
ity of knowledge were derived from the general grounds of 
knowledge itself, then invalid knowledge would have been iden- 
tical wi^ valid knowledge. The second reply is also opposed 
on the ground that if we were conscious of the validity of 
knowledge along with our consciousness of knowledge itself, 
there could not have arisen in us doubt with regard to the valid- 
ity of any kind of knowledge specially in the unhabitual 
condition. But there often arises in us knowledge of a dubious 
character, and the llfimSmsakas cannot satisfactorily explain 
the production of this dubious knowledge or doubt. If there is 
consciousness of knowledge there is, according to them, along 
with it a consciousness of its validity which leaves no room for 
doubt ; and if, on the other hand, there is no consciousness of 
knowlege, there cannot arise any consciousness of its dubious- 
ness. Hence Qahge4a concludes that the validity of knowlodge 
is not derived from its general grounds (or causes) . It is accord- 
ing to him derived through its special cause called instrument. 
The general grounds of ^owlege are the onion of the tactual 
surface with the mind and that of the latter with the soul, while 
the special causes are different. The special cause of perception 
is the intercourse of a sense-organ with its object without any hin- 
drance, that of inference is consideration (or the knowledge of 
premisses), that of comparison is the knowledge of similarity, 
and that of verbal testimony is the knowledge of consistency. 
Our knowledge of colour, for instance, is valid if there is title , 
contact of our eye with the colour without any hindrance. 
Qahgefo further observes that our consciousness of the valid-, 
ity of a particular Imowledge does not arise from our conscious-, 
ness of the particular knowledge itself, but from a diSetent 
soutoe, m. inference from the fruitful corfespondence between , 
our knowledge (idea) and the activity prompted by it. “This 
knowledge (mea),” says he, “ is valid because it is conducive tp- 
activity which is fruitful ; whatever is not conducive to aotf^j^: 
which u fruitful, is not valkl knowledge.” Suppose, fpr install' . 
a person_oogpises from distance a white thi^ to be a pieoiypi 
silver. 


His knowledge will be valid if it harmohisen wit&is^^ 
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actual cTperienoe when he approaches the ptiece of silver. Our 
consciousness of the validity of a particular knowledge arises 
therefore from our consciousness of the fruitful correspondence 
or harmony between the particular knowledge (idea) and the 
activity which it leads to. 


Invalid Knowledge. 

Gahgeda says that invalid knowledge or error, in Sanskrit 
aprama, anyaHMihyati or bhrama, is 


the knowledge (e:^rience) of a t^ 
ledge. ^ — it IS the knowledge 

(experience) of a generic nature which 
does not abide in its own subject but which abides in the sub- 
ject of another generic nature. For instance, to know a pearl 
to be a piece of silver is invalid knowledge inasmuch as the 
generic nature silverness ” does not abide here in the piece of 
silver vrhioh is its own subject, but abides in a pearl which is 
the subject of another generic nature, viz, pearlness. 

The Mimfimsakas (Prabhdkaras) do not admit invalid know- 

„ ledge or error. All knowledge, accord- 

Bow „ ^ 

prompts us to activity. In the case of 
a person who takes a pearl to be a piece of silver by saying 
“ thin is silver," we should bear in mind that he acquires the 
knowledge of "this" (pearl) through perception and that of 
" silver ” through recollection. But he, owing to some defect, 
is not cbnscious of the distinction between " this " (pearl) and 
“ silver," that is, between " perception " and “ recollection " ; and 
this non-consoiousnees of distinction leads him to activity. 

Gaftgeda opposes the SfimSmsakas by saying that the non- 
consciousness of distinction cannot account for the activity to 
which the person is prompted. There are here, according to the 
MimSmsakas, grounds for activity, counter-activity and non- 
activity. The knowledge of “ silver," for which the person is 
soUoitous, must cause in him an activity while the knowledge 
of “this" (pearl), for which he is not so£kiitous, must cause in 
him a counter-activity, and the non-consciousnessof distinction 
(which is absence of Impwledge) causes him neither activity nor 
counter-activity, but leaves him in non-activity. The non-con- 
sciousness of distinction is not therefore the cause which leads 
him to activity. 

Acooidhig to GaAgeda, when a person tal^ a pearl to be a 
piece of silver by saying " this is silver," he Acquires tiie know- 
ledge of both “this" >>><1 "sflver" by means of per- 

ception (thie flnt tipma& lbe ordin^ intmooune between 
sense-iMgaa and its. ol^t, and ^ seol^' thibugh ii^ie utahs- 
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cendent intercourse whose character is knowledge) . He through 
some defect (of his eye, etc.) identifies "this” (pearl) with "sil- 
ver,” that is, becomes conscious of the generic nature " silver- 
ness” as abiding in " this” (pearl) which is not its own subject. 
Here his knowl^ge is invalid, or, in other words, he commits an 
error. When a person, on the other hand, takes a piece of silver 
to be silver by saying " this is. silver,^ he identifies "this ” with 
"silver,” or, in other words, becomes conscious of the generic 
nature " silverness ” as abiding in " silver ” which is its own sub- 
ject. His knowledge is valid. 

AVhether a particular knowledge is valid or invalid it must 
be of a determinate character if it is to lead us to activity. 
Determinate knowledge is the knowledge of a generic nature as 
abiding in a subject. As already stated , when the generic nature 
abides in its own subject the knowledge is valid; but when 
it abides in the subject of another generic nature, the knowlege 
is invalid. A valid determinate knowledge (pramS) leads us to 
activity which is fruitful, while an invalid determinate knowledge 
(apramS) leads us to activity which does not end in fruition. 
In explaining the cause of activity, whether fruitful or fruitless, 
we must assume determinate knowledge, and in accounting for 
fruitless activity we must assume error. Moreover, it is a matter 
of experience that in our consciousness, valid or invalid, of the 
form "this is silver” there is only one kind of knowledge, viz. 
determinate knowledge, and it will be cumbrous to assume two 
kinds, viz. perception and recollection. 


The Intercourse between Senses and their Objects. 

Ordinary PereejdUm {laukika pratyakm). 

Perceptual knowledge, or more simply perception, has been 
- .... . . defined [by AksapSda] as knowledge 

*”**** which arises from the intercourse of a 

sense with its object, and which is non- 
eiratic, being either refiective (mediate) or non>refleotive (imme- 
diate). This definition, according to Gahgeiia, is too wide as it 
includes recoUeotion and inference of the soul, and is also too 
narrow as it excludes perception by Qod. To avoid such defects ' 
Oahgeto proposes to define perception as a direct apprehensicn. . 
When, for instance, a visual perception takes place there arises 
in us a corresponding knowledge of the form “I apprehend 
direct.'* Perception is further defined by QaAgeto as know^;. 
ledge whose instrumental cause is not knowledge. The instrii;* 
mmitri causes of inference, cbmparison and verbal testinu^iy 
axe xeq)eotively the knowlege of premisses, the knowledge 
similaiity and the knowledge of consistency; but the jnstiiSl'^^ 
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mental cause of the perception is a sense-organ which is not 
knowledge. 

The word perception, which ordinarily signifies perceptual 
knowledge or rather the means by which we derive perceptual 
knowledge, does sometimes stand for the whole process in 
which a sense in intercourse with its object produces knowledge. 
The senses are six, viz. (1) the eye, (2) the ear, (3) the nose, (4) 
the tongue, (5) the tactual surface, and (6) the mind. Their ob - 
jects are respectively the following : — (1) colour, (2) sound, (3) 
o^our, (4) savour, (5) touch of warmth, coldness, hardness, soft- 
ness, etc., and (6) feeling of pleasure, pain, etc. Correspondent 
with the senses there are six kinds of knowledge (perception), 
viz. the visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual and 
Omental (internal). 

The intercourse, or rather the ordinary intercourse, which 
is the connection of a sense with its object, is of sLv kinds as 
mentioned below : — 

1. Union {samyoga), e.g. in the visual perception of a 

jar there is a onion of our eye with the jar. 

2. United-inherenee {semyukta'Samavaya), that is, in- 

herence in that which is in union, e.g. in the visual 
perception of the colour of a jar there is a union 
of our eye with the jar in which colour inheres. 

3. Vnited-inherent-inherence (mhynkki-eamaveUi-aama- 

vaya), that is, inherence in that which inheres in 
what is in union, e.g. in the visual perception of 
the coloumess (the. generic nature of colour) of 
a jar, there is a onion of our eye with the jar in 
which inheres colour wherein again abides colour- 
ness in the relation of inherence. 

4. Inherence (eamavaya), e.g, in the auditory perception 

of sound there is the inherence of sound in the 
ether which pervades the cavity of our ear. 

6. Inherent-inherence (mmaveki-eamavaya), that is, in- 
herence in that which inheres, e.g, in the auditory 
perception of soundness (the generic nature- of 
sound), there is the inherence of soundness in 
sound which again inheres in the ether of our ear- 
cavity. 

6. ParHeuIarUy (viheeanaHS), e.g. in the perception of 
non-existence of a Jar on a ground, there is a 
union of our eye with the ground which is pos- 
sessed of non-existence of the jar. 

Tranaeendent Pavejaion {flbsakihi fratydk^). 

The, saperseneuoua or . tcaasoendent perception does not 
take pboe through any of tiie six, kinds of onliintfy inte^nrse 
desont^ed above. But it is prodnee^ throng, lan interooorse 
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which is transcendent. The transcendent intercourse is of 
three kinds, viz. (1) the intercourse whose character is general 
(eSmany€i4akaa/M) ; (2) the intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge {jHana-iaicaana) ; and (3) the intercourse which is produced 
by mutation (yogaja). 

The intercourae (perception) tchoae character is general . — 
In the perception of aU individuals possessing a generic nature, 
the knowledge of the generic nature constitutes the intercourse. 
This is a transcendent intercourse whose character is general. 
When, for instance, there is an intercourse of our eye with a 
case of smoke there arises in \is a perception of smoke of all times 
and all places. 

The process in which this perception takes place is as fol- 
lows : — ^The intercourse between our eye and the case of smoke 
is an ordinary one called union (aamyoga) and that between our 
eye and smokeness (the generic nature of smoke) is also an 
ordinary one which is called united-inherence (aaihtynkta-aama- 
vSya). But the intercourse between our eye and all cases of 
smoke is not an ordinary one. It is a transcendent intercourse 
as there is no ordinary union of our eye with all oases of smoke 
of all times and all places. The intercourse consists here of 
the knowledge of smokeness — a generic nature which is pos- 
sessed by all oases of smoke of all times and all places. This sort 
of intercourse which consists of the knowlrage of a generic 
nature is called a transcendent intercourse whose character is 
general. The objection — that if there were a transcendent 
intercourse (perception) whose character is general, we could be- 
come omniscient, inasmuch as in perceiving an object of know- 
ledge we could i)erceive all objects of knowledge, is untenable 
because, though we can perceive all objects of know'ledge com- 
prehended under a generic nature, we cannot perceive their 
mutual differences, and as such cannot be omniscient. 

Intercourae (perception) whoae character ia knowledge. — If in 
the perception of a thing the knowledge of the thing itself 
constitutes the intercourse, it is called an intercourse whose 
character is knowledge. On seeing a piece of sandalrwood we. 
often say that it is fragrant. How does this visual perception 
of fragrance take place! The answer is that when the eye 
comes in union with the piece of sandal-wood, there arises in ns 
a kind of knowledge (recollection) of fragrance which serves 
as the intercourse for our perception of the same. [This is an 
instance of what is called in Westwn Pi^ohology an indirect 
perception.] 

wme say- that the case cited above may be explained by 
the intercourse whose character is general and there is hp 
necessity for our assuming another intercourse whose charaotay 
is knowledge. On seeiiig a piece of sandal-wood there arisei 
os the reodleotion of fragrance and fragranoy (t^ geh^^^ 
nature of fragrance) which abide in sandal-yroM in the leHp!^ 
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tions of inherenoe (aamovapa) and inherent'inheience {aamaveta- 
samavaya) lespeotively. From the recollection of fragianoy, 
throngh the intercourse whose character isigeneral, there arises 
in ns the perception of all individual fragrances including the 
fragrance at this piece of sandal-wood. 

In reply Gahgeda sa 3 m that though, through the inter- 
course whose character is general, we can somehow explain 
the perception of fragrance, we cannot through this intercourse 
explain the perception of fragrancy. Had there been a fra- 
granciness which is the generic nature of fragrancy, we could 
have, through the intercourse whose character is general, derived 
the perception of fragrancy. But there is no generic nature of 
fragrancy which is itself the generic nature of fragrance. We 
cannot therefore perceive fragrancy through the intercourse 
whose character is general. It is through the intercourse whose 
character is knowledge that we can perceive fragrancy the re- 
collection of which serves as the intercourse for such perception. 

Intereouirae {perception) produced by meditation . — ^It is of 
two kinds, 012 . (1) the intercourse (perception) of an ascetic who 
has attained union with the Supreme Being, and (2) that of an 
ascetic who is endeavouring to attain such a union. The first 
ascetic enjoys a constant perception of all things while the 
second ascetic can secure perception only when he is attended 
with meditation. 

itH WW W t I 

Inherence. 

In the visual perception of the colour of a Jar, the inter- 
course that exists between our eye and the colour has been 
designated as united-inherence. It is not possible to under- 
stand the meaning of this term unless we understand tiie 
meaning of inhermice. Inherenoe {aamamya) is an intimate 
relation between two things which cannot exist separately. Of 
the two things one exists only as lodged in the other. Such 
things are the whole and its parts, the substance and its quali- 
ties or action, the community and individuids, and the eternal 
substances and their final particulars. The ration that exists 
between these things is called inherence, e.g. threads inhere in 
the cloth, colour inheres in the Jar, and so on. The knowledge 
of a whole as composed of parts, or of a substuioe as possming 
qualities, etc. is determinate Imowledge. In such nowledge 
we have to consider three things, vis. the subject, the ptediost|S, 
and the relation that exists l^ween them. For instapce, in 
our detemunate knowlei^ of the form “ tiie man has a stick,” 
the man is the subject and ^ stiek is the pradieate, while the 
relation i^t. exists betyraen ttmm is unkm. Shnila^ in our 
determinate knowledge d(:. the ' ”the fiowit baa cwur,” 
the fiowwis'the subject ai^ the eolqiplr ia.the.-lhajdiaate^ bht tte ; 
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relation that exists between them is not union 'but inherence. 
When two things can be separated from each other the relation 
between them is union, but when they cannot be mutually 
separated their relation is inherence. In fact colour is not 
united with flower but inheres in it. 


m gqer wHW Wgf iy i 

The Invalidity of Non-perception. 

Some say that non-existence is not perceptible by any of 
our senses and that the knowledge of non-existence of a thing 
arises through non-perception of the thing itself. For instance, 
the form in which the knowledge of non-existence of a pot 
arises is as follows : — ‘ Had there been a pot here, it would have 
been perceived : since it is not perceived, there is no pot here.’ 
The non-perception of a pot is therefore the means of know- 
ing the non-existence of the x>ot. Gaflgeia does not admit non- 
perception to be a means of knowledge. Non-existence, 
according to him, is perceived by our senses through the inter- 
course of partioularit}^ For instance, in the perception of non- 
existence of a pot on a ground, there is a union of our eye 
with the ground in which abides non-existence of the pot as a 
particularity, that is, there is perception of the ground as pos- 
sessed of the non-existence of the pot. The sense employed 
in the perception of a thmg is the same as that which is 
employed in the perception of its non-existence. Whatever 
thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of that thing 
is also perceptible by the same sense, e.g. a colour and its non- 
existence are both perceived by the eye, a sound and its non- 
existence by the ear, an odour and its non-existence by the 
nose, a savour and its non-existence by the tongue, warmth and 
its non-existence by the tactual surface, and pleasure and its 
non-existence by the mind. 


WFWPfs I 

Non-existence (or negation). 

Some say that there is no separate entity called non-exist- 
ence (abhava)^ that perception of what is ordinarily called the 
non-existence of a thing ” depends upon the locus {adhihafomy 
of non-existence of the thing, and that the intercourse through 
which we perceive the thing, must be the same as that through 
which we perceive its non-existence, viz. union, etc. For & ; 
stance, our perception of non-existence of a pot of the forifr- 
’Hhere is no pot on the ground ” does not presuppoi^e a sepim^; 
entity called non-existence, rests entirely on the ground 
is the locus of non-existence of the pot, and is ccuriM on 
the intercourse of union. 
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Qange^a opposes the above view by saying that we must 
admit a separate entity oalled non-existence, that our perception 
of what is ordinarily called the non-existence of a thing, does 
not rest entirely on the locus of non-existence of the thing, 
and that the intercourse through which we perceive non-exist- 
ence of the thing is not union, etc. but particularity (vi&escmaiS^, 
In the instance cited above our perception of non-existence of 
the pot does not rest on the ground, that is, non-existence of 
the pot is not identical with the ground. Had the one rested 
on the other, or had the two been identical, there would have 
been perception of non-existence of the pot even when the pot 
was on the ground, and further there would have been a dis- 
turbance of the relation of container and contained that exists 
between the two. Since this contingency is disastrous, we 
must admit that there is something on the ground which operates 
in our failure to perceive the pot. This something is “non- 
existence” which is a separate entity lying over and above the 
ground. Our failure to perceive a thing does not therefore rest 
on the mere locus of the thing, but on the locus as possessed of 
this something or non-existence. The relation that exists be- 
tween the locus and non-existence is that of particularity (vUe- 
aanata). When we perceive non-existence of a pot on a ground 
our eye comes in union with the ground on which abides non- 
existence of the pot in the relation of particularity. The inter- 
course in this case is therefore of united particularity (sam- 
Similarly the relation, of particularity is to 
be associated with inherence, united-inherence, etc. 

Every non-existence has a counterpart, e.g. with reference 
to the non-existence of a pot and that of a pieee of cloth, the 
X>ot and the piece of cloth are respectively the coimterparts. 
The perception of a non-existence is subject to that of its 
counterpart. The process, in which w'e perceive non-existence 
through the relation of particularity, involves knowledge of its 
counterpart which is produced through memory or from any 
other source. In our perception of non-existence of a pot on a 
ground, there arises in us first of all recollection of a pot, and 
as soon as our eye comes in imion with the ground we perceive 
non-&istence of the pot on the same. 

Non-existence is of two kinds : (1) universal, and (2) recipro- 
cal. The universal non-existence is sub-divid^ into the ante- 
cedent, the subsequent, and the absolute. The antecedent non- 
existence is that which has no beginning but has an end„ e.gr. 
a Jar is an antecedent non-existezioe before it is made up. The 
subsequent nourexistence has a beginning but no end, e.g. a jar 
is subsequent non-existence after it is destroyed, ^e abso- 
lute non-existence is that whose counterpart is viewed in re- 
lation to ail the three timea-^past, present, and future, €;p. 
there is no ]a>r <m the m l^e reciprpeal npn^xto 
is the non-existence of immtity^ e.gr. a jar is 
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I 

Oauses of Perception. 

The causes of perception are the following : — 

1. — K union of the mind with the tactu^ surface and the 

^ ^ j . soul. While a person is in deep sleep 

Causes <^^mledge in jg produced in him no knowledge 

^ ' as there is then a union of his mind 

with the soul alone but not with the tactual surface. The 
mind abides at that time near the heart in an intestine called 
pericardium which is without a tactual surface. In recollect- 
ing a thing our mind is in union with both the tactual surface 
and the soul. 

2. — A union of the mind with the senses and an inter- 

course of the senses with their objects, 
e.g.y in the perception of a colour there 
is a union of our mind with the eye 
which is in intercourse with the colour. 

3. — Proportionate extension of the 
Special causes of peroep- objects of sense, that is, the objects must 
tion. not be of infinite extension as ether, or 

of no extension as atoms. The ether 
and atoms are not perceived but in- 
ferred, the former being the locus of 
soimd, and the latter the final particu- 
lars of things. 

4. — An obviousness or manifest form of an object of sense, 
e.g. a colour, if it is to be perceptible, 
must possess obviousness. A meteor 
which is obscured in the midday blaze, 
cannot be perceived. Similarly, a fire 
which exists in the latent condition in 
a heated frying-pan, is not perceptible. 
Special causes of visual 5. — A special connection of light with 

perception. the object of sense, e.g. a pot, if it is to 

be perceptible, must have sufiScient light 
on its front-part rather than on its back- 
part. ^ 

6. — Absence of obstacles, e.g. too 
much proximity or too much distance, is 
often obstructive of our perception. 

I 

The Atomic Nature of the Blind. 

The senses through the instrumentality of which we per- 
ceive colour, sound, odour, savour and touch, are the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue and tactual surface respectively. The sense which; 
operates as an instrument in our perception of pleasure, pa4h>^ 
desire^ aversion, intellect and volition, is the mind which 
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called the internal sense as a contrast to the other five senses 
which are external. 

The mind is atomic in extension inasmuch as we cannot 
perceive various objects at one and the same time. Although 
there may exist intercourses of our external senses with their 
corresponding objects no perception will be produced until the 
mind comes in union with them. Had the mind been of infinite 
extension or even of proportionate extension, it could have 
come in union with all the five external senses at once to give 
rise to the five kinds of perception simultaneously. But every- 
body is aware that it is impossible for more than one kind of 
perception to arise at one and the same time. This shows that 
the mind can come in union with only one external sense at a 
time, or in other words, the mind is atomic in extension. 

Those who deny the atomic nature of the mind on the 
ground that sometimes, e,g. in eating a large cake soaked 
in milk and sugar, we find the operations of the mind as united 
with several senses simultaneously, should be told that the 
operations, which they suppose to be simultaneous, do really 
take place in succession as the hundred leaves of a lotus are 
pierced one after another by a needle. 

The Doctrine of Self-consciousness. 

Some philosophers maintain that any particular kind of 
knowledge performs by itself all its practical functions and 
does not depend upon another knowledge for the same. For 
instance, all practical functions connected with a pot can, accord- 
ing to them, be performed when there is knowl^ge of the pot, 
but we cannot perform those functions when there is no such 
knowledge. It is therefore knowledge which performs all its 
practical functions. We must not however suppose that all 
practical functions are performed by all kinds of knowledge 
promiscuously. In fact each kind of knowledge is, by its very 
nature, relat^ to a particular object which enables us to per- 
form its corresponding functions. 

Some others, who hold the doctrine of triangular perception 
(tripufi-pratyakaa-vadinah), say that each knowledge is self- 
manifest and tliat it manifests itself in the form “ I know this,” 
which involves an assumption of a knower (the soul), a know- 
able (the object), and knowledge (the act), and as such performs 
all its practical functions. 

Gafigeija, m opposing the above views, says that a particu- 
lar knowledge cannot by itself perform its practical functions, 
but is dependent upon another Imowledge caBed self-conscious- 
ness (anuvj^txM^a) which enables it to perform the same. ^ ‘Our 
knowledge,’ continues Gafigerfa, * arises in the fonn> “ this ” or 
“ pot,” but not in the form ” I know this ” or “J know the pot ” ; 
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and until it assumes the latter form no practical functions 
can be performed.’ He therefore lays down that after the origi- 
nation of knowledge of the form ‘‘this ” or “pot,” there arises 
another knowledge called self-consciousness of the form 
know this ” or “ I know the pot,” which performs all practical 
functions. This latter knowledge called self-consciousness arises 
through the intercourse of the previous knowledge with our 
mind. The intercourse is united-inherence (samyukta-sama- 
vSya) inasmuch as there is a union of the mind with the soul 
in which resided the previous knowledge in the relation of in- 
herence. In fact the latter knowledge or self-consciousness is 
the mental (or internal) perception of the previous knowledge. 

I 

Immediate Perception. 

Perception is of two kinds, viz. (1) the immediate or non- 
reflective {nirvikaljiaka)^ and (2) the mediate or reflective (5avi- 
kcUpaka). The immediate is perception of an indeterminate 
character. It is perception of a subject and its generic nature 
as separated from each other, e.g. the perception of a mere pot 
or mere potness without their mutual connection. Even the 
“mere pot” or “mere potness” is of the form “something” 
of which it is absurd to talk as a pot or potness. On the inter- 
course of a sense with its object the first perception that takes 
place is immediate or non-reflective. It is supersensuous, that 
is, not cognisable by any of our senses, not even by the mind. 
It has been defined as knowledge which is devoid of all connec- 
tion with name, generic nature, etc., which indicates no relation 
and involves no specification. 

I 

Mediate Perception. 

The mediate or reflective is perception of a determinate 
character. It indicates a subject and its generic nature through 
their relation to each other, e.g. “ this is a pot ” where “ pot- 
ness ” (the generic nature) abides in “ this ” (the subject) in the 
relation of inherence. The perception of the form “this is a 
pot ” is therefore mediate or reflective. 

The doctrine of mediate or reflective perception may be 
set forth as follows : — 

Immediate 'perception — the perception of “pot” and 
“ potness ” as separate from each other. 

Mediate perception — the perception of “potness” as 
abiding in “ this ” in the form “ this is a pot.” 

Self-conaciotianesa — the mental perception of the know- 
ledge of “ potness ” as abiding in “ this ” in the 
form “ I know this is a pot.” 
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Book II. 

Inference. 

The Determination of Inferential Knowledge. 

The inferential knowledge (anumiti) is that knowledge 
which is derived through another knowledge, viz, that the 
middle term in invariable concomitance with the major term 
abides in the minor terra, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here the “ hill ” is the minor term which is also called the 
subject, locus or side ; the “ fire is the major term, also called 
the predicate or probandum ; and the “ smoke ” is the middle 
term, also called the reason or mark. The knowledge of the 
form “the hill is full of smoke” is an inferential knowledge 
inasmuch as it is derived through another knowledge, viz. that 
of the smoke which, as being in invariable concomitance with 
fire, abides on the hill. This other knowledge, viz. that smoke 
in invariable concomitance with fire abides on the hill, is an 
instance of what is called conaid^eraium, knowledge of premisaes 
or inference, (parSmarsa or anumana) It is the intercourse or 
operation through which we arrive at the inferential knowledge. 
The whole process of arriving at that knowledge is also some- 
times called inference. 

Some say that perception is the only means of knowledge 
and that there is no separate means of knowledge called infer- 
ence. Their reasons are as follows : — 

1. There cannot be any knowledge of the invariable 

concomitance between the middle term and the 
major term ; 

2. The middle term may be erratic owing to its connec- 

tion with a condition accepted or disputed ; and 

3. We often associate the middle term with the major 

term through a mere probability which involves 
no certainty. 

Gafigeiia sets aside the above view by saying that there are 
other means of knowledge over and above perception, and that 
inference is at any rate a means of knowl^ge. The doctrine 
of invariable concomitance, etc. will be treated later. In sup- 
port of inference as a means of knowledge it will sufiice at pre- 
sent to observe as follows : — 

1. One cannot establish the invalidity of an inference un- 
less one infers the invalidity from the similarity of the inference 
with thixiga previously known as invalid. This process pre- 
snpjposes inference as a means of knowledge. 
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2. The statement that mference is not a means of know- 
ledge ” is of no use to an expert who is aware of the invalidity of 
inference. It may be advanced usefully before a suspicious or 
an erring person. Now, how are w'e to know that the person 
is in suspicion or error ? It is certainly not through perception 
but through inference. 

3. ‘'Inference is not a means of knowledge.” Is this 
statement valid or invalid 1 If it is valid we must admit ver- 
bal testimony to be a means of knowledge. If on the other 
hand it is invalid, inference is to be admitted as a means of 
knowledge. Both the alternatives are incompatible with the 
opponent’s view. 

4. Moreover if inference is not valid, perception too can- 
not be valid. The validity being an object of inference how 
can we, in the absence of inference, ascertain the validity of 
perception ? If again perception were by itself valid, then 
there could not arise any doubt about its validity. 

Inference is therefore a means of knowledge, and percep- 
tion is not the only means. 

The inferential knowledge having been based upon an in- 
variable concomitance of the middle term with the major term 
it is necessary to define the phrase ” invariable concomitance.” 
In Sanskrit it is called “ Vyapti ” which is rendered by such 
expressions as pervasion, inseparable connection, perpetual 
attendance, constant co-presence, etc. 


Five Provisional Definitions of Invariable Ooncomitance. 

1. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in the locus of the non-existence of the major 
term, e.g. jhe hiU is full of fire, 

because it is full of smoke. 

Diagram I. Diagram U. 



Here smoke (the middle term) is absmit from all reguma out- 
side the region of fire (the major term) as shown in diagram I, - 
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OaAge^a observes that the definition is defective inasmuch as it 
does not apply to an exclusively affirmative inference, such as 
‘‘ all are nameable, because they are knowable ” illustrated in 
diagram II, in which outside the region of the nameable there is 
nothing from which the knowable may be absent. 

2. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in that locus of the non-existence of the major 
term which is not the 
locus of the major term 
itself, e,g. 

This is occupied by the 
ape, 

because it is the tree. 

Here “the tree” is 
the middle term, and 
“occupied by the ape ” 
is the major term. In 
diagram III the tree is 
totally absent from the 
region not occupied by 
the ape. The part of 
the tree not occupied 
by the ape is excluded 
from the locus of the 
non-existence of the 
major term by the 
clause “which is not 
the locus of the major term itself.” This definition too is defec- 
tive as it, like the previous one, does not apply to an exclusively 
affirmative inference. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the non-co-presence of the 
middle term with that reciprocal non-existence whose counter- 
part abides in the locus of the major term, e,g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

In diagram I we find that smoke is not co-present with any- 
thing which is non-existent in reciprocity to fire. Water, book, 
cloth, table, etc., are all non-existent in their reciprocal relation 
to fire, that is, they are not fire. 

Gafigei^a observes thajb this definition too is defective as it 
does not cover the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. 
In diagram II we find that there is no reciprocal non-existence 
whose counterpart is the region of the nameable. 

4. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the 
middle term forms the counterpart of that non-existence which 
abides in the locus of the non-existence of the entire major 

term, e.jr. Th® hill ia fall of flte, 

beoanae it ia faU of anu^. ' 
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Here smoke forms the counterpart of the non-existence of 
smoke which abides in the region of the non-existence of entire 
fire. 

According to Gaiigoija the definition is defective as it fails 
to explain the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. In 
diagram II we find that there is no non-existence of the know- 
able which abides in the region of the non-existence of the 
nameable. 

6. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in what is not the locus of the major term, e,g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here smoke is not present in anything which is not the 
abode of fire. This definition too, according to Gahge^a, is 
defective as it does not meet the case of an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference. In diagram II we find that there is no non- 
presence of the knowable in what is not included in the region 
of the nameable. 


Definition of Invariable Concomitance given by Lion 
and Tiger. 

1 . Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 
term has not a locus in which there is the non-co-presencc of 
the major term, e,g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here Fire is always co-present with smoke in the locus of 
the latter. It never occurs that in the locus of smoke there is 
no fire. 

2. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the mid- 
dle term has not a locus which is different from the locus of 
the major term, e,g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

The locus of smoke is never different from that of fire, that 
is, the former never extends beyond the latter. 

Gafigeiia observes that both these definitions are defective, 
inasmuch as their import is to show that the middle term has 
not a locus which is also not the locus of the major term. 
Contrarily to this we find that the middle term has often a 
locus which is not the locus of the major term. For instance, 
smoke on a hill has a locus which is not the locus of fire in a 
kitchen. 
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Non-existence whose Counterpart is Qualified by a 
Nature abiding in a Different Locus. 

Most of the definitions of invariable conoomitance given 
above were defective inasmuch as they did not cover the case 
of an exclusively afSrmative inference. They involved sueh 
phrases as non-existence of the major term ” and “difference 
of locus of the major term ” which could not apply to an ex- 
clusively affirmative inference in which the major term was all- 
pervading. yo make the “non-existence of the major term” 
and “difference of locus of the major term” possiblei even in 
an exclusively affirmative inference, some logicians assume a 
non-existence whose counterpart is qualified by a nature abid- 
ing in a locus different from the counterpart. The expression 
“ there is.no fire possessing the nature of a pot ” signifies that 
“ there is non-existence of a fire as qualified by the nature of a 
pot ” which, according to them, is quite correct inasmuch as 
the nature of a pot abides in the relation of inherence in a pot 
and not in fire. Similarly “ there is no nameableness possessing 
the nature of a pot” signifies that “there is non-existence of 
nameableness as qualified by the nature of a pot.” Though 
nameableness (major term) is all-pervading we have, they say, 
been able to talk of its non-existence by assuming the nature 
of a pot to abide in it (instead of in the pot). 

Gafige^a opposes the above view by saying : — (1) That on the 
assumption of a non-existence of this form invariable concomi- 
tance is to be defined as the state in which the middle term 
has not the co-presence with a non-existence whose counterpart 
is qualified by a nature which is the nature of the major term. 
This definition, in which the counterpart and the major term 
are identical, does not involve a non-existence of the form pro- 
posed. The definitions already condemned cannot also be 
defended by the assumption of this non-existence. (2) This sort 
of non-existence is not well known and cannot bo established 
by any evidence. (3) The counterpart of the non-existence is 
said to be qualified by a nature which does not abide in it. 
This is impossible because our knowledge of non-existence 
depends on that of its counterpart as possessed of the nature. 
(4) And to assert a non-existence of this form is as absurd as to 
say that there is no hare-hom in a cow. 

I 

The prima fade Definitions of Invariable Ooncomitance. 

Gafige^a examines and condemns twelve other definitions 
of invariable concomitance called prima facie definitions given 
by previous logicians. 
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The Oonclnsive Definition of Inyarinble Concomitance. 

. ■ 

Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is not qualified by the nature 
of the counterpart of that absolute non-existence which abides 
in the same locus with the middle term, but abides in a different 
locus in respect of the counterpart, e.gr. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Diagram IV. Diagran^V. 



Here there is co-presence of smoke (the middle term) with 
fire (the major term) which is not qualified by the nature of a 
pot, and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is the 
pot, abides in the same locus with smoke, but abides in a different 
locus in respect of the pot. 

This definition covers the case of an exclusively affirmative 
inference inasmuch as it does not involve a non-existence of 
the major term, and the major term is not the counterpart of 
that non-existence which abides in the same locus with the 
middle term. Looking at diagram V we find that there is co- 
presence of the knowable with the nameable which is not quali- 
fied by the nature of a pot (though the pot is qualified by the 
nature of the nameable), and the absolute non-existence, whose 
counterpart is the pot, abides in the same locus with the know- 
able, but in a different locus in respect of the pot. 

A Non-eziatence of the General Form. 

Some say that even the conclusive definition given above 
is defective inasmuch as in going to establish the invariable 
concomitance of smoke with fire we notice that fires are mani* 
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fold owing to the difference of their loci such as the fire df a 
kitchen, of a sacrificial ground, and so on. There is non-existence 
of these fires one by one in the locus of a particular case of 
smoke. This, by making fire the counterpart of that non-exis- 
tence which abides in the same locus with smoke, altogether 
upsets the conclusive definition. 

Gange^a in reply osbyn that though in the locus of smoke 
there are non-existences of various fires, the natures which 
qualify the counterparts of those non-existences are not one 
and the same, viz, the nature of fire in general. They are 
different, that is, particular fires have particular natures, as for 
instance, the nature of the fire of a kitchen is different from 
that of the fire of a sacrificial ground, and so on. It is therefore 
necessary to admit a non-existence of fire of the general form — 
such as ‘ there is no fire ’ distinguished from non-existences of 
particular forms as ‘ there are not such and such fires.’ A non- 
existence of the genera] form is the non-existence whose counter- 
part is not of a particular nature. Had the non-existence of 
the general form been a name merely for the sum total of particu- 
lar non-existences then there would not have arisen in us a 
doubt of the form — ‘ is not there a colour in air ? ’ It is perfectly 
known to us that in air there are no particular colours as red, 
yellow, etc. ; yet we entertain a doubt in our mind as to whether 
there is not in air a non-existence of colour of the general form. 

I 

Invariable Concomitance of Special Forms. 

It is to be admitted that there is non-existence of the fire 
of a hill in the locus of smoke of a sacrificial groimd, and there 
is non-existence of the fire of a sacrificial ground, in the locus 
of smoke of a hill. There is no invariable concomitance of 
smoke with fire if the two occupy different loci, that is, if the 
locus of smoke is different from that of the fire. But nobody can 
deny the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire if the two 
occupy the same locus, e.g. there is an invariable concomitance 
of smoke of a hill with the fire of the same. Though there is no 
invariable concomitance of all oases of smoke with all oases of 
fire there is the concomitance of particular cases of smoke with 
their corresponding fires. The comprehensive connection of 
smoke with fire is not, by this particular concomitance, dis- 
turbed, for there is no smoke without fire. 

T^ sort of invariable concomitance, called the invariable 
concomitance of special forms, may be defined as follows 

1 . Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with f^e major term which is different from the counter- 
part of that absolute non-existence which does not abide m the 
locus of the counterpart, but abides with the mid^e teem in the 
latter’s own locus. 
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2. Invariable concomitance is the co«presence of the middle 
•term with the major term the locus of which is different from 
that of the counterpart of the reciprocal non-existence which 
abides in the locus of the middle term. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the connection of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counter- 
part of that reciprocal non-existence which abides in the same 
locus with the middle term. 

4. Invariable concomitance may also be defined as the 
co-presence of the middle term with the major term when there 
is no condition attached to the middle term. 

6. Invariable concomitance is the co -presence of the middle 
term with the major term which co-abides with that absolute 
existence whose counterpart is that which is qualified by the 
nature of the counterpart of the absolute non-existence abid- 
ing in the same locus with the middle term. 

6. Invariable concomitance is the possession of that na- 
ture which establishes the connection (that is, brings about the 
co-presence) of the middle term with the major term. 

The Means of Apprehending Invariable Ooncomitance. 

1. Some logicians maintain that repeated observations of 
one thing as accompanying another thing are the means of appre- 
hending invariable ooncomitance of the one with the other, e.p., 
we apprehend the invariable concomitance of smoke with lire 
after we have observed repeatedly that the one accompanies 
the other. 

Gahge^ opposes the above view on the following grounds : — 

(1) Of the repeated observations each one separately can- 
not be the cause of apprehension of ' invariable concomitance 
owing to. lack of unity among the observations. As the succes- 
sive observations perish quickly there is nothing which unites 
them together to cause in us an apprehension of invariable 
-concomitance. The impressions left in our mind by the past 
observations ate no doubt competent to produce recollection 
and recognition of equal things, but they cannot produce ap- 
prehension of invariable concomitance wldch involves unequal 
things such as oases of smoke of a kitchen, a sacriiioial ground, 
a hill, etc. 

(2) What again is the meaning of repeated observations ? 
Does it mean observation in numerous places, or observation 
of numerous instances, or observation of the same instance 
numerous times 1 None of these alternatives are of any help 
to ns in apprehending invariable concomitance. Can we estab- 
lish invariable ooncomitance of colour with savour even if we 
have observed them together in nnmerous places ? Can nnmer^ : 
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ous instances of colour observed along with savour in the same 
place (ae a pot) entitle us to establish invariable concomitance 
between them? As regards the observation of an instance 
numerous times, it may be asked how putny times ? There is 
certainly no fixity as to the number of times. There cannot 
in fact be an invariable concomitance of a pen with a ground 
even if they have been observed together a hundred times. 

2. Some other logicians say that a reasoning (tarka) coupled 
ivith the observation of co-accompaniment (sahacara) is the 
means of our apprehending invariable concomitance. For in- 
stance. smoke is in invariable concomitance with iire inasmuch 
as we observe the former co-accompanied by the latter; and 
by applying our reasoning we further find that had there been 
no inseparable connection between smoke and fire, we could 
have sew the former without the latter, but as such a contin- 
gency is an absurdity, there is certainly an invariable concomi- 
tance of smoke with fire. 

According to Gange^a the above view is untenable inas- 
much as a reasoning, being itself based on an apprehension of 
invariable concomitance, cannot be the cause of the same. 
Unless a person apprehends the invariable concomitance of one 
thing with another thing, his reasoning, which is to reveal 
the absurdity of all contrary apprehensions, cannot come into 
operation. We could argue ad infinitum without being able to 
ascertain whether reasoning preceded the apprehension of in- 
variable concomitance, or the latter preceded the former. 

Conclusion as to the Means of Apprehending Invariable 

Concomitance. 

The observation of co-accompaniment attended with the 
absence of knowledge of exceptions is the means of apprehending 
invariable concomitance, e.gr. there is invariable concomitance 
of smoke with fire as the Wmer constantly accompanies the 
latter without any exceptions. 

The knowledge of exceptions may assume the form of a 
certainty or doubt. In the former alternative we cannot at all 
apprehend invariable odncomitance, and in the latter there is 
great difficulty in apprehending it. Doubt arises from two 
sources, viz. sometimes from the suspicion of a condition (u^- 
dhi) and sometimes from the recognition of common properties 
and non-recognition of special properties. As an instance of 
the latter source we may point out a tall object which in the 
twilight produces in us a doubt as to whether it is a man or a 
post, because we recogiiise in it tallness which is the common 
property of a man and a post without the recognition of loco- 
motion, etc., which are the special properties of a man. As 
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an instance of the former source, we may cite the case of a fire 
which, if wet fuel is attached to it as a condition, may be in- 
separably connected with smoke. In asserting the invariable 
concomitance of smoke with fire ^ we are therefore in doubt as 
to whether wet fuel is not a condition. 

In certain instances the doubt does not arise at all on 
account of absence of such defects as myopia, long distance, 
etc. In certain other instances the doubt is removed by the 
employment of reasoning. For instance, our doubt as to whe- 
ther there is invariable concomitance of fire with smoke, is re- 
moved by reasoning as follows : — Had fire constantly accom- 
panied smoke there would have been smoke in an ignited iron- 
ball ; but in it there is fire and no smoke ; so there is no invari- 
able concomitance of fire with smoke (but there is that of 
smoke w ith fire). 

The reasoning which is to remove doubt, is to be carried 
on only as long as the doubt is not removed. The charge of 
regresstia ad infinitum brought against the reasoning employed 
to establish invariable concomitance, does not apply to the pre- 
sent case in w'hich reasoning ceases with the disappearance of 
doubt and does not continue up to the commencement of the 
processes establishing invariable concomitance. 

I 

Reasoning (or ConAitation). 

The processes of reasoning (or confutation) may be illus- 
trated as follows : — 

Interrogation, — Can smoke abide without fire ? 

Reasoning. — If smoke could abide without fire, it w'ould 
not have been a product of fire. 

Re-interrogation, — Is smoke a product of fire ? 

Reasoning, — If smoke were produced neither from fire 
nor from non-fire, then it would have been a non- 
product. But it is not so. 

Doubt, — Smoke then may have been produced either 
from fire or without a cause. 

Incompatibility, — Why a person, who thus indulges in 
doubt, is nevertheless led on to activity 1 If he 
doubts as to whether an effect may not be pro- 
duced without a cause, why does he seek for a 
fire to obtain smoke, and for food to get satisfac- 
tion ? His owm activity indicates that he is well 
aware of the connection between a cause and its 


1 There is invariable oonoomitance of smoke with fire but not of fire, 
with smoke ; that is, wherever there is smoke there is fire, but not vise 
versa. 
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effect. Why does he then entertain doubt ? It is 
incompatible with his own activity. There is no 
doubt that smoke as an effect cannot be produced 
without a cause. Smoke is in fact a product of 
fire without which it cannot abide. 

1 

Gomprehensiveness of Invariable Concomitance. 

Comprehensiveness {anugama) is the nature which exhibits 
in lone form all the various kinds of invariable concomitance 
previously defined. The invariable concomitance involving 
reciprocal non-existence is a comprehensive one, and is on 
account of shortness to be accepted as the cause of inference. 
Of the five provisional definitions of invariable concomitance 
the third and the fifth, and of those of the invariable concomi- 
tance of a special form, the second and the third involve reci- 
procal non-existence. The conclusive definition of invariable 
concomitance may also be so modified as to involve reciprocal 
non-existence. Of these the third definition of the invariable 
concomitance of a special form is by far very short. 


Intercourse whose Oharacter is General. 

We observed that there is invariable concomitance of smoke 
of a kitchen with fire of the same, and similarly there is invari- 
able concomitance of smoke of a sacrificial ground with fire of 
the same. Though we thus observe that there is invariable 
concomitance of particular cases of smoke with particular cases 
of fire, we cannot infer fire on a hill by seeing smoke there, 
until we can establish the invariable concomitance of all cases 
of smoke with all cases of fire. We can establish the invari- 
able concomitance of all cases of smoke with all cases of fire if 
we assume the knowledge of smokeness (the generic nature of 
smoke) as the intercourse for our perception of all cases of 
smoke, and the knowledge of fireness (the generic nature of 
fire) as the intercourse for our perception of all cases of fire. 
This sort of intercourse which consists of the knowledge of a 
generic nature is called an intercourse whose character is 
general. It is described by some logicians as an ordinary inter- 
course of particularity while others describe it as a transcen- 
dent intercourse. The logicians, who hold the first view, say 
that in perceiving a particular smoke by means of our eye there 
is the intercourse of union« while in perceiving smokeness there 
is the intercourse, of united-inherence, and in perceiving all 
oases of smoke (of aU times and all places) through the know- 
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ledge of smokeness there is the intercourse of particularity. 
All these cases of intercourse are ordinary ones. 

The logicians, who hold the second view, say that in the 
perception of a particular smoke and smokeness there are no 
doubt ordinary intercourses of union and united-inherence res- 
pectively, but in the perception of all cases of smoke through the 
knowledge of smokeness the intercourse is a transcendent one. 
It cannot be an ordinary intercourse because of all cases of 
smoke the present ones can be perceived by our eyee indepen- 
•dent of the knowledge of smokeness, while the past and future 
cases of smoke with which our eyes are not connected, cannot 
be perceived at all through any of the six ordinary intercourses. 
Therefore the intercourse, viz. the knowledge of smokeness, 
through which w^e perceive all cases of smoke, is a transcendent 
one whose character is general. Hence the apprehension of 
invariable concomitance of a particular case of smoke with a 
particular case of fire refers through the intercourse whose 
character is general to all cases of smoke and all cases of fire. 


Conclusion about the Intercourse whose Character is 

General. 

If the intercourse whose character is general, were not 
accepted, there could not arise any doubt as to whether there 
were instances in which smoke (the middle term) did not accom- 
pany fire (the major term). As to the cases of smoke which 
were present, we could perceive their co-accompaniment with 
cases of fire, and they could leave no room for doubt regarding 
any case of exception. As for the past and future cases of 
smoke, or the cases of smoke of distant places, we could not 
know them as they were beyond the range of our eyes. In the 
absence of knowledge of those cases of smoke it would be 
impossible for us to entertain any doubt as to whether they 
constantly accompanied fire. Doubt being impossible there 
could not be any reasoning employed to remove it. Hence we 
could not apprehend an invariable concomitance. But if the 
intercourse whose character is general, is admitted, we can ex- 
plain the perception of all cases of smoke through the inter- 
course of smokeness. It is possible for doubt to arise in res- 
pect of some of these cases of smoke through non-recognition 
of their special properties. We must therefore admit inter- 
course whose character is general. 


I 

The Conditional Middle Term. 

The middle term, if it is to be m invariable oonoomitaiuie^ ' 
with the major, should be devoid of condition, that is, should 
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be unconditional. A condition (apSdhi) is that which con- 
stantly accompanies the major term, but does not alwajns accom- 
pany the mid^e term, e.g. 

The hill is full of smoke 

because it is full of fire (nourished by wet fuel). 

Diagram VI. 



Here smoke is the major term, fire is the middle term and 
wet fuel is a condition. The wet fuel constantly accompanies 
smoke, but does not always accompany fire. JPor instance, the 
fire in an ignited iron-ball is not accompanied by wet fuel at all. 

“ Accompan}'ing the major term ” signifies the state of not 
bemg the counterpart of tliat absolute non-existence which 
abides in the locus of the major term, that is, the state of not 
being absent from the locus of the major term. “ Not accom- 

Diagram VII. 



He is black, 

because he is a son of Mitt& 
(who eats vegetsibles). 
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panying the middle term ’* is the state of being the counter- 
part of that absolute non-existence which abides in the locus 
of the middle term, that is, the state of being absent from the 
locus of the middle term. In diagram VI ** wet fuel ” is not 
absent from the region of smoke, but it is present in some regions 
of fire and absent from the remaining regions of the same. 

Mitra has many sons of whom one is black, and the rest fair- 
complexioned. The son conceived at a time when Mitra ate 
vegetables, is black, but other sons that were conceived while 
she did not eat vegetables but drank milk, are fair-complexioned. 
In diagram VII we find that “ eating vegetables is a condi- 
tion which accompanies Mitra’s black son, but does not accom- 
pany her fair-complexioned sons. 

Some say that ** eating vegetables is not a condition in- 
asmuch as it does not always accompany blackness ; for in- 
stance, the blackness of a pot is not the result of eating veget- 
ables. Gangesa meets the objection by saying that the black- 
ness marking Mitra’s son is not of the same nature as the 
blackness which abides in a pot. A condition is, according to 
him, to be clearly defined as follows : — 

A condition is that which constantly accompanies the 
major term, but does not always accompany the middle term in 
respect of an entity of a fixed nature. 

Condition is of two kinds, viz. (1) sure, and (2) suspected. 
A condition is said to bo sure when we know with certainty 
that it constantly accompanies the major term, but does not 
always accompany the middle term ; and it is said to be sus- 
pect^ M'hen there is doubt as to its accompanying the major 
term or as to its not accompanying the middle term. An in- 
stance of a suspected condition is given below : — 

The earth has a maker, 

because it is a product (caused by a body). 

Here “caused by a body” is a condition which constantly 
accompanies a maker (if the maker is a person, but not if the 
maker is a collection of atoms), but does not always accom- 
pany a product (for instance, a product like a pot is caused by 
a body, but a product like a lightning is not so caused). The 
condition, viz. “ causing by a body ” is therefore a suspected 
one. 

A condition is not in itself a defect, but its attachment to 
the middle term indicates that that term is erratic and the 
conclusion drawn therefrom wrong. 

I 

The State of Being the Locus or Minor Term. 

The state of being the locus or the minor term (^ksatft) 
has been defined by some logicians as the state in which it is 
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doubtful whether the major term abides in it or not. Seeing 
that the connection of the major term with the locus or minor 
term, ma>y not necessarily involve a doubt, GaAgei^a prefers to 
define the minor term as that whose connection with the major 
term is not known with certainty in consequence of the absence 
of a desire to know the connection, e,g. in the proposition “ the 
hill is full of fire,” the hill is the minor term whose connection 
with fire was hitherto neither investigated nor known. The 
minor term is so called not merely if there is an absence of 
knowledge of its connection with the major term, but also if 
the absence of knowledge is due to the absence of a desiro to 
arrive at the knowledge. We cannot treat the minor term as 
such merely by establishing with it a connection of the major 
term if that connection has already been known, but we shall 
be Justified in treating it as the minor term if there is in us a 
desire again to establish the connection. 

A similar heuH, a homogeneow, afiirmative or positive eocample 
(sapaksa) is that in which the major term is known with cer- 
tainty to abide, e,g. the hill is full of fire, because it is full of 
smoke, as a hilchen, 

A dissimilar loeus^ a heterogeneous, or negative example (vip- 
aksa) is that in which the major term is known not to abide, e.g. 
the hill is full of fire, because it is full of smoke ; where there is 
no fire, there is no smoke, as a lake. 


I 

Consideration or Knowledge of Premisses. 

Consideration (parSmarsa) is the knowledge that the middle 
term in invariable concomitance with the major term abides 
in the minor, e,g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here consideration consists of the knoudedge that in the 
hill abifles smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire. 
This knowledge (consideration) is the cause of inference. 

The ancients held that smoke actually perceived together 
with the knowledge that it is in invariable concomitance with 
fire was the cause of inference. But Gafigeiia opposes this 
view by saying that if smoke actually perceived were the cause, 
then inference could not take place from smoke that had been 
destroyed or that had not yet arrived. On hearing that there 
will be smoke here, a person can at once infer that there will 
be fire here, although he dpes not actually perceive smoke 
which is not present. It is therefore not smoke itself but the 
knowledge of it that is the cau^of the inference. In other 
words the middle term actually perceived together 'with the 
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knowledge that it is in invariable concomitance with fire, is not 
the cause of inference, but consideration or knowledge that in 
the minor term abides the middle term which is, in invariable 
concomitance with the major term, is such a cause. 

An Ezcliuiyely Afflrmatiye Inference. 

Inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) an exclusively afSrma- 
tive inference (kevalanvayyanum£nam), (2) an exclusively 
negative inference (kevalavyatirekyanumanam), and (3) an 
a£Srmative-negative inference (anvaya-vyatirekyanumfinam). 

The exclusively affirmative is an inference in which there 
is no negative example. It may also be defined as an inference 
in which the major term is not the counterpart of that abso- 
lute non-existence which has an abode ; or as an inference in 
which there is no non-presence of the major term, e.g. 

This is nameable, 

because it is knowable — (vide diagram*!!). 

An Exclusively Negative Inference. 

An exclusively negative inference is the inference in which 
the major term has no affirmative example. !t may also be 
defined as the inference in which the major term does not 
abide in anything else than in the minor term, e.g. 

The earth is different from other things, 

because it possesses smell. 

Diagram VIII. 



An Affirmative-Negative Inference. 

The affirmative-negative is an inference in which the major 
term has both affirmative and negative examples, e.g. 
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The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke, 
as a kitchen and not as a lake. 

Presumption. 

The MlmSmsakas say that presumption (arthSpatti) is a 
separate means of knowledge. On hearing that “ Devadatta 
who is fat does not eat in the day ” we at once conclude that 
he eats in the night. Since a person cannot become fat unless 
he eats either in the day or in the night, and since he does not 
eat in the day it follows by presumption that he eats in the 
night. 

Gadget does not admit presumption to be a separate 
means of knowledge, but includes it in the negative inference ‘ 
which establishes the absence of the middle term through 
the absence of the major term. Here the absence of eating in 
the night would have been foUowed by the absence of that 
fatness which is attended with non-eating in the day. 

I 

Inference for One’s Self. 

Inference is of two kinds : (1) inference for one’s self 
(svSrthSnumSna) and (2) inference for the sake of others 
(parftrthSnumSna). A person having himself repeatedly 
observed in the kitchen and other places the invariable con- 
comitance of smoke with fire, goes near a hill and sees smoke 
on it. He recollects that wherever there is smoke there is fire, 
and thereupon knowledge arises in him that “ this hill has 
smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire.” This 
knowledge is called “consideration of the sign” (liAgapaift- 
mania) or simply “ consideration ” (parSmana) from which 
follows the knowledge that “ this hill has fire ” which is called 
inferential conclusion (anumiti). This is the process of in- 
ference for one’s self. 

TOnfgtnwn 1 

Inference for the Sake of Others. 

When a person having inferred fire from smoke demon- 
strates it to others by the employment fof a syllogism, it is 


I A person to be fat most take his food rither in the day or in the 
nigh A proposition). 

l>svfh£tta who is Iht does not tske his food in the day— (E propo- 
sition). 

The^ofe Devadatta must take his food in the nifl^t. (This is a 
disjunotlve oategorioal qrllogism.) 
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called an inference for the sake of others.” The process of 
this inference is as follows : — 

1. The hill has fire, 

2. Because it has smoke, 

3. All that has smoke has fire as a kitchen, 

4. This hill has smoke, 

5. Therefore this hill has fire. 

The demonstration given above produces in other people 
** consideration of the sign” which necessarily makes them 
admit that the hill has fire. 

I 

Syllogism. 

Syllogism (iiyaya) is the name for a collection of five 
sentences which give rise to knowledge that produces consider- 
ation. It is set forth as follows : — 

1. This hill is full of fire — proposition. 

2. Because it is full of smoke — reason. 

3. All that is full of smoke is full of fire as a 

kitchen — example. 

4. This hill is full of smoke — application. 

5. Therefore this hill is full of fire — conclusion. 

After these five sentences have been employed there arises 

in the mind of the listener consideration of the form, ‘ this hill 
is full of smoke, which is in invariable concomitance with fire,’ 
from which follows the conclusion “ this hill is full of fire.” 
Syllogism is therefore the name for the entire collection of five 
sentences each of which is called a part or member. 

^ W- I 

Parts of a Syllogism. 

A part or member (avayava) is a sentence that gives rise 
to knowledge which contributes to the production of an entire 
knowledge which produces consideration. On the employment 
of -five sentences there arises at first knowledge from each of 
them separately. Then there arises a collective knowledge 
from the five sentences combined together. This collective 
knowledge which produces consideration is based on each of 
the five sentences called a part or member. The parts are 
five, viz. (1) a proposition, (2) a reason, (3) an example, (4) an 
application, and (6) a conclusion. 

I 

The Proposition. 

The proposition (pratijfiS) is a sentence which oauses 
knowledge whose object is the same as that of the conclusion. 
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and which contributes to the production of the entire know- 
ledge which produces consideration, e.g. 

This hill is fie^J^ 

It may also be defined as a sentence which gives rise to an 
inquiry necessitating the mention of the reason, e,g. this hill 
is fiery (why so ? because it is smoky). 

I 

The Reason or Middle Term. 

The reason or middle term (hetu) is a word, with the 
instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces 
knowledge whose object is not the probandum (major term) 
but which contributes to the production of the entire know- 
ledge that gives rise to consideration, e,g. because it is smoky 
(i.e. by or from smokiness). 

The reason is of two kinds : (1) the affirmative (anvayl) and 
(2) the negative (vyatirckl). The affirmative reason is a 
member with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, 
which produces knowledge that necessitates the mention of the 
member expressive of an affirmative invariable concomitance, 
e,g. because it is smoky (that is, by or from smokiness), all 
that is smoky being fiery as a kitchen. The negative reason is 
a member with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to 
it, which produces knowledge that necessitates the mention of 
the member expressive of a negative invariable concomitance, 
e.g, because it is smoky (that is, by or from smokiness), all that 
is not fiery being not smoky as a lake. 

I 

Example. 

The example (udaharana) is a word which while producing 
knowledge of connection of the form that the locus of the 
middle term is constantly occupied by the major term, causes 
another knowledge which proceeds from the sentence expressive 
of consideration,' e.g. 

All that is smoky is fiery as a kitchen. 

[So is this hill smoky]. 


1 

Application. 

The application (upanaya) is .a member which produces 
consideration, e.g. [All that is smoky is fiery]. So is this 
hill smoky. 


1 Application (upanaya) is the sentence expressive of consideration. 
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Conclusion. 

Conolusion (nigamana) is a sentence which, while causing 
knowledge which gives rise to consideration, produces knowledge 
of the major term as indicated by that of the middle term 
through its invariable concomitance with the major term and 
its nature of abiding in the minor term, e.g. 

[In this hill there is smoke which is in invariable concomi- 
tance with fire.] Therefore in this hill there is fire, or therefore 
this hill is fiery. ' 

I 

Fallacies. 

Misi I 

A General Definition of Fallacy. 

A person can ascertain truths and achieve victory by 
exposing fallacies in the argument* of his opponent. It is 
therefore necessary to define a fallacy which in Sanskrit is called 
hetvSbhSsa, a semblance of reason, a fallacy of reason or a 
fallacious reason. 

A fallacy is an object of knowledge which obstructs an 
inference. It is in brief a defective reason. There are five 
kinds of fallacy or defective reason, viz, (1) the erratic or 
uncertain (savyabhicara or anaikanta), (2) the contradictory 
(viruddha), (3) the counterbalanced (satpratipaksita), (4) the 
unproved or inconclusive (asiddha), and (5) the incompatible 
(bSdhita). The defects involved in the above reasons are 
respectively the following : — (1) the erraticalness or uncertainty 
(vyabhicara), (2) contradiction (virodha), (3) counterbalance 
(satpratipalma), (4) absence of proof or inconclusiveness 
(asiddhi), and (5) incompatibility (badha). 


I 

The Erratic Reason. 

The HBBATio (savyabhioSra) is a reason or middle term in 
which abides a character the possession of which causes that 
presence of two alternatives which produces doubt in the pro- 
bandum or major term. The nature refers to the constant 
accompaniment with, or absence from, both the major term 
and its non-existence. The erratic reason is subdivided as 
(1) that which is too general (sSdhSrana), (2) that which is non- 
^neral or not general enough (asftdhfirana), and (3) that which 
is non-exclusive (anupasamhSrl). 
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A reason is said to be too general if it abides in the locus 
of the major term as well as in that of its absence, e.g. 

This hill is smoky, 
because it is fiery. 

Here the reason '' fire ” abides in the region of smoke (as 
in a kitchen) as well as in the region of the absence of smoke 
(as in an ignited iron-ball). 

A reason is said to be non^generai or not general erumgh 
if it abides neither in the locus of the major term nor in that 
of its absence, e.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of ether. 

Here the reason is ether which has no locus. Ether 
abides neither in the locus of fire nor in that of the absence 
of fire. 

A reason is said to be non-exduaive if it is destitute of an 
example, affirmative or negative, e.g. 

All things are impermanent, 
because they are knowable. 

Here we cannotticite any example as '' all things” is the 
subject. 

firw I 

The Contradictory Reason. 

The contradictoiy (viruddha) is a reason which is the 
counterpart of that non-existence which constantly accom- 
panies the major term, e.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of water. 

Here the reason is contradictory inasmuch as water is the 
counterpart of the non-existence of water, which constantly 
accompanies fire. 

[The contradictory may also be defined as a resison 
(middle term) which is constantly accompanied by the absence 
of the probandum (major term) ]. 


The Counterbalanced Reason. 

If, at the time of the oonsideiation of a reason which seeks 
to establish the eseistmee of the probandum or major terfai, there 
occurs the consideration of another reason which seeks to 
establish tide ncm-exi^enee of that term, the first reason is a 
counterbalanced one, nay both the reasons are counter* 
balmtoed, e.p. : * 
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One reason — Sound eternal because it is audible. 

Opposite reason — Sound is non-eternal because it is a 
product. 

In the above instances as the consideration of both sides 
prevails, there is no real inference. The inference from one 
reason being of as much force as that from the other reason, the 
two inferences neutralize each other. 


I 

The Unproved Reason. 

The unproved (asiddha) reason is of three kinds: (1) 
unproved on the part of its locus or the subject (asrayasiddha), 
(2) unproved with regard to its own nature (svarupasiddha), 
and (3) unproved in respect of accompaniment (vyftpyatvS- 
siddha). 

I 

A Reason which is Unproved on the Part of 
its Locus. 

A reason is said to be unproved on the part of its locus, if 
the characteristic distinguishing the locus does not belong to 

This golden hill is fiery, 
because it is smoky. 

[Here the reason smoke” is unproved as its locus is 
unreal on account of goldness not belonging to a hill]. 

I 

A Reason which is Unproved with regard to its 
own Nature. 

A reason is said to be unproved with regard to its own 
nature, if it does not abide in the locus or minor term, e.g. 

The lake is fiery, 
because it is smoky. 

[Here the reason is unproved as smoke from its very 
nature does not abide in a lake]. 

I 

A Reason which is Unproved in Respect of 
Accompaniment. 

A reason is said to be improved in respect of constant 
accompaniment, if its generic nature is not useful in establish* 
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ing its invariable concomitance with the major term. It is 
subdivided as follows : — 

(а) Unproved on the part of the major term (sSdhya- 

siddhi) which occurs when there is a useless 
adjective appended to that term, e.g. 

This hill is full of golden fire, 
because it is full of smoke. [* Golden ’ is use- 
less]. 

(б) Unproved on the ijart of the reason (hetvasiddhi) 

* which occurs when there is a useless adjective 

appended to it, e,g. 

This hill is full of fire, 

because it is full of blue smoke. [' Blue’ is 
useless]. 

(c) Unproved in respect of invariable concomitance 
(Vyaptyasiddhi) which occurs when there is a 
condition attached to the reason, e.gr. 

This hill is full of smqke, 
because it is full of fire [nourished by wet 
fuel, which is a condition attached to the 
reason]. 

I 

The Incompatible Reason. 

An incompatible reason (badhita) occurs when there is 
the knowledge that the major term which is assigned to the 
minor term docs not really abide in it, e,g. 

Fire is cold, 

because it is a substance. 

The incompatible reason, which is of ten kinds, occurs 
under the following circumstances : — 

1. The minor term being incompatible with perception 

(paksah pratyaksa-badhitah), e.g, 

A pot is all-pervading, 
because it is existent. 

2. The minor term being incompatible with inference 

(paksah anumana-bftdhitah), e.g. 

An atom has parts, 

because it has a shape. [An atom has in fact 
no shape and no parts]. 

3. The minor term being incompatible with verbal testi- 

mony (paksab liabda-bfidhitab), e.g. 

The golden mountain (Meru) is stony, 
beoatuse it is a mountain. 
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4. The minor term being incompatible with perception 

which establishes the counterpart of the major 
term (paksah sadhya-pratiyogi-pratyaksa-b&dhi- 
tah), e.g. 

Fire is non-warm, 
because it is a product. 

5. The minor term being incompatible with the inference 

which establishes the counterpart of the major 
term (paksah sadhya-pratiyogyanumana badhi- 
tah), e.g. 

Sound is inaudible, 

because it is a quality (of ether). 

6. The minor term being incompatible with comparison 

which establishes the counterpart of the major 
term (paksah sadhya-pratiyogyupamana'-badhi - 
tah), 

Bos gavaeusness is not the connotation of the 
term bos gavaeus, 
because it is a general notion. 

7. The minor term being incompatible with the evidence 

which is analogous to the evidence that establishes 
the major term (paksah sSdhya-grahaka-pramft- 
na-jfttlya-pramSna-viruddhah) , e.g. 

The skull of a deceased person is pure, 
because it is the limb of a being that had 
life, as a conch-shell. 

[The scripture declares a conch shell to be pure but not 
the skull of a deceased person.] 

8. The minor term being Incompatible with perception 

which establishes the middle term (paksalhi hetu- 
gi&haka-pratyaksa-biidhitah), e.g. 

Water and air are warm, 
because they are possessed of touch 
unlike that of the earth. 

9. The minor term being incompatible with inference 

which establishes the middle term (paksah hetu- 
grahakfinumfina-bSdhitah), e.g. 

The mind is all-pervadiag, 

. because it is a seat of union which is 
a non-coexistent cause of knowledge. 

10. The minor term being incompatible with verbal 

testimony which establidieB the middle term 
(paksah hetu-grahaka-4abda*bSdhita(i)9 s.g 
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The BSjasuya sacrifioe should be 

celebrated % BrShmanas, 

because it is the means of conquering heaven. 

[Ax>m verbal testimony the BSjasuya sacrifice is ascer- 
tained to be a duty of tiie Ksatriyas and not of the 
BrShmanas.] 



Fallacies are Serviceable as they Point out Inefficiency. 

A fallacy when exposed is a good reply to an opponent 
whose argument is pointed out by it to be inefficient. 
Quibbles and far-fetched analogies are not good replies as they 
are of no use in this respect. The far-fetched analogies are 
moreover self-destructive. 

t’WSWW’l I 
Inference of Ood. 

By inference we can prove the existence of Qod, the maker 
of the universe. The inference employed for this purpose runs 
as follows : — 

The universe has a maker 
because it is a product as a pot. 

The causes which operate in the case of a product may be 
stated thus : — 

There must be (1) a direct knowledge (perception) by an 
agent himself of the materials which constitute a product, (2) 
a desire on the part of the agent to make it, and (3) an act of 
making it. 

For instance, in making a product called a pot (1) there 
are in the potter a perception of the pieces that constitute a 
pot, (2) a desire on his part to make it, and (3) his actual 
making of it. 

Similarly in the case of a product called a binary atomic 
compound (dvyanuka) there must be (1) perception by an agent 
of the atoms w^ch constitute the compound, (2) a desire in 
him to make it, <3) and his actual making of it. Now atoms 
are supersensuous and as such cannot be perceived by man. 
Hence the maker of the binary atomic compound is an agent 
who is not man but God. 

Booh HI. 

WW7W CompariBon. 

A man, who does not know the signification of the word 
bos-gavaeiis, hearing from an elder that the word bos-gavaeus 
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signifies an animal which is like a cow, goes into a forest where 
_ , , . .he secs an animal like a cow. Be- 

deriv^ ^e instructive assertion of 

aon. elder he institutes a comparison 

by which he arrives at the conclusion 
that the animal which he sees is the thing signified by the 
word bos-gavaeus. The means hy which this conclusion has 
been arrived at is called comparison (upamana). This means 
is the knowledge of likeness between a cow and a bos-gavaeus. 
The word comparison is ordinarily taken to signify the whole 


process. 

The intercourse or operation (vyapara) in the case of 
comparison consists in the recollection of the instructive 
assertion of the elder, viz. that the word bos-gavaeus signifies 
an animal which is like cow. The result of comparison 
(upaniiti) is the knoM'ledge of the relation of a name to some- 
thing so named. 

The Mimamsakas maintain that likeness (sadrsya) is a 


Likeness explained. 


distinct object which is not included 
in the seven categories of the 


V'^aisesikas. The signification of the word bos-gavaeus is, 


according to them, an animal which possesses likeness to a 
cow. Gafige^a opposes this view by saying that it is cumber- 


some. A thing is said to bear likeness to another thing if it 


while possessing the special property of the latter thing is 
different from the same in the generic nature. Such being the 
definition of likeness we have to admit an infinite number of 


likenesses corresponding to the thing to which they refer. The 
real signification of the word bos-gavaeus, according to 
Gafigesa, is not an animal which possesses likeness to a 
cow but an animal which possesses the generic nature of a 
bos-gavaeus (that is, which is a type of all bos-gavaeuses). 
Hence the result of comparison consists of knowledge of the 
relation between the word bos-gavaeus and the animal which 
possesses the generic nature of a bos-gavaeus. 

Some say that the knowledge of signification of the word 
^ bos-gavaeus is derived through percep- 

^ absurd. Though the 
relation between the word bos-gavaeus 
and the animal called bos-gavaeus may be perceived in a 
particular case with which our eyes are in union, it is impossible 
for us to perceive such a relation in other cases which are 
beyond our eyes. Therefore the knowledge of signification of 
the word bos-gavaeus is not derived through perception but 
through a separate means of knowledge called comparison. 

The knowledge of signification of the word bos-gavaeus 
^ can neither be derived through in- . 

^*SSSr«aoe** ference inasmuch as in the case of ; 

comparison knowledge is derived 
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through the knowledge of likeness independent of the know- 
ledge of invariable concomitance which is indispensable to an 
inference. Moreover in the case of knowledge derived through 
comparison there is in us a self-consciousness of the form ** I 
compare ” but not of the form “ I infer.” 

Book IV. 

Verbal Testimony. 

UK f^vmi I 

Definition of Verbal Testimony. 

A speech ^ (^abda) is a means of valid knowledge if it is 
uttered by a person as an outcome of his true knowledge of 
its meaning, e.g. the speech, viz. a horse runs, is a means of 
valid knowledge if it has been uttered by a person who knows 
its meaning. The means by which or the process in which the 
valid knowledge is derived is called verbal testimony (sabda- 
pramgnam).* A speech uttered b}’^ a person who does not know 
its meaning may produce knowledge the validity of which is 
uncertain. 

I 

Verbal Knowledge. 

An}' knowledge derived from a speech is called verbal 
knowledge (dSbda bodhah). It is the knowledge of the mutual 
connection of things signified by words which possess expec- 
tancy, consistency, contiguity and potentiality, and convey 
intention. The process in which the verbal knowledge is pro- 
duced is described as follows : — 

A speech — ghatah asti (there is a pot). 

(i.) At first there is the hearing ^ (^abdasya sravanam) 
of words in the speech, viz. ghata -i- h -i- as + ti 
(there + is + a + pot). 

(ii.) Then there is the recollection of things (arthasya 
smaranam) signified by the words, viz. the recol- 
lection of “ pot ” signified by the word “ ghata,” 
of ” one” signified by ” h ” (a modification of the 
first case-ending su), of existing” signified by 
“ as ” and of ” the stete of abiding ” signified by 
” ti ” (a verbal termination in the thiid person, 
singular number, present tense). 

(iii.) Afterwards there is the knowledge of the mutual 


^ ** Speech** signifiee '‘the knowledge ofcpeeeh.** 

^ The words need not always be actoidly heard but sometimes we 
may reooUeot them from a written statement. 
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connection of things thus recollected (samsarga- 
bodhah), that is, the knowledge that ‘pot’ as 
qualified by oneness is an abode of existence. The 
knowledge in this third step is specially called a 
verbal knowledge. 

(iv.) Lastly there is scl/-consci(wsweM (anuvyavasftya) 
of the knowledge in the following form : “ I am 
the possessor of the knowledge of pot which as 
qualified by oneness is an abode of existence.” 

sw I 

Speech as a Means of Valid Knowledge. 

Can it be denied that speech is a means of valid knowledge ? 

A means otherwise called an instrument (karana) is that 
cause which when brought into operation necessarily produces 
its effect. A speech is not, according to the Buddhists, such a 
means inasmuch as it does not, even when uttered by a 
person who knows its meaning, produce knowledge unless it is 
attended with expectancy, consistency, etc. Therefore “ a 
speech is not,” sav the Buddhists. “ a means of valid know- 
ledge.” 

A speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge. Oafigesa 
opposes the above view by saying that if the Buddhists do not 
admit a speech to be a means of valid knowledge whence do 
they derive the validity of their own speech, viz, ‘‘ a speech is 
not a means of valid knowledge.” The verbal testimony being 
denied, their speech cannot be proved as valid and as such 
cannot bo advanced against any party. On the contrary if 
their speech is admitted as valid they will have to abandon 
their contention that a speech is not a means of valid know- 
ledge.” The contention of the Buddhists is therefore baseless, 
and a speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge. But the 
speech, if it is to be a means of valid knowledge, must not be 
a bare one : it should be attended with expectancy, consisten- 
cy, etc. 

The speech is mentioned as the means or instrument 
because it is the main cause in the production of valid know- 
ledge, while expectancy, consistency, etc., are mere attendant 
causes or conditions. It should be stated here that only one 
cause without attendant conditions cannot produce any effect. 

Is verbal testimony induded in perception ? 

The Buddhists, while not claiming their speech to be 
valid, say that it serves at any rate to pi^uce in us a mental 
perception of the form “ a speech is not a means of valid 
knowledge ” by causing the recollection of things signified by 
it When we "hear the speech, viz. a speech is not a means of 
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valid knowledge, there arises in us a knowledge (recollection) 
of the things signified by it, and through the intercourse whose 
character is knowledge we actually perceive* the things in our 
mind. The function of verbal testimony being thus performed 
by menial perception, there is no necessity for assuming the 
former as a distinct means of valid knowledge. 

Yerhdl testimony is not incltided in perception, 

Gafige^a holds that a speech which is attended with 
expectancy, etc., and produces recollection of things signified 
by it, must be accepted as a means of valid knowledge quite 
distinct from perception. Just as in the perception of a colour 
our eye is the means or instrument, its union with the colour 
is the intercourse, and the perceptual knowledge is the result, 
so in the verbal testimony a speech is the means or instru- 
ment, the recollection of things signified by it is the inter- 
course and the verbal knowledge is the result. A speech there- 
fore serves the same purpose in verbal testimony as the sense- 
organs do in perception, in other words, a speech is the means 
of verbal knowledge, and considering the distinct nature of 
this means we must admit verbal testimony to be a distinct 
means of valid knowledge. 

Is verbal testimony indvded in inference ? 

The Vaisesikas maintain that verbal testimony is not a 
distinct means of valid knowledge but is included in inference. 
In deriving knowledge from a speech we first hear the words 
constituting the speech and then recollect the things signified 
by the words. The knowledge of the mutual connection of 
things thus recollected, which is designated as verbal know- 
ledge, is, according to the Vaisesikas, derived from inference. 
Suppose one utters a speech thus : ''he beat the cow with a 
stick.” On hearing this speech the listener may, say the 
Vaisesikas, infer as follows : — 

1. The words constituting this speech must have been 

preceded by knowledge of the mutual connection 
of things as intended by the speaker and remin- 
ded by his words — ^proposition. 

2. Because they are possessed of expectancy, etc., and 

convey the intention of the speaker — ^reason. 

3. The words of all speeches possessing expeotency , etc . , 

and convej^ing the intention of a speaker are 
preceded by the knowledge of the mutual connec- 
tion of things as intended by the speaker and 
reminded by his words just as the words of a 
speech, viz, " bring a pot ” uttered by me (the 
listener) — example. 

If we can thus derive knowledge of the efpeeoh by means 
of inference, there is, according to the VaUesikas, no hecessit^r 
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for admitting a separate means of knowledge oalled verbal 
testimony. 

Ferbof knowledge is not included in inference. 

Gahge^a opj>o8es the above view as follows ; — ^The inference 
as shown above is not valid inasmuch as it does not involve 
knowledge (recollection) of actual things as in the cOSe of verbal 
testimony but the knowledge of things reminded, that is, 
knowledge of knowledge (recollection) of the things. This 
is not only cumbersome but also fallacious. Our activity 
in respect of a thing arises from our knowledge of the 
thing itself but not from our knowledge of knowledge of 
the thing which, as in the case of knowledge of error, may 
not contain in itself the cause of activity. Moreover verbal 
knowledge is not, like inferential knowledge, dependent on 
the knowledge of invariable concomitance between the words 
of a speech and knowledge of the mutual connection of things 
signified by them, but it results immediately from the words 
as soon as expectancy, consistency^ etc., existing among them 
have been known. Again, after verbal knowledge has been 
produced there arises self-consciousness of the form “ I know 
from the speech ” but not of the form I know through 
inference.” 

It has already been observed that a speech cannot pro- 
duce verbal knowledge unless the words composing it po.ssess 
expectancy, consistency, contiguity and potentiality and 
convey intention. 

Expectancy. 

A word is said to bear the relation of expectancy 
(akanksa) to another word if it cannot without the latter 
produce knowledge of its interconnection in a speech. For 
instance, * Devadattah gramam gacchati ’ (Devadatta goes to 
the village) is a speech in which the word ' Devadatta ’ (in the 
nominative case ) is expectant for the word ^ gacchati ’ (‘ goes ’ 
the verb), and this latter in its turn is expectant for ‘ gramaih ’ 

(* village’ in the objective case). In the same way the crude 
word ' Devadatta ’ is expectant for ‘ h ’ (the same as su the first 
case-ending), the crude word * grama ’ for ‘am’ (the second 
case-ending) and * gam ’ (the root) for ‘ ti ’ (the verbal suffix). 
A crude word (nama) and a case-ending (vibhakti), a root 
(dhStu) and a verbal suffix (ftkhyftta), and a verb (kriya) and 
a case (kSraka) are ex))ectant for each other. 

i 

Gonsisteiicy. 

Consistency • (yogyatS) consists in a word not bearing a . 
meaning which is incompatible with the meanings of ouiet 
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words in a speech. For instance, no verbal knowledge.is derived 
from such a speech as ’a^ninS sifica’ (sprinkle with fire) 
because it is incompatible with fire being an instrument in the 
act of sprinkling. Consistency may be certain or doubtful but 
in either case there will be verbal ^owledge. 

I 

Contiguity. 

Contiguity (asatti) consists in the enunciation of words, 
which are connected with each other, without a long pause 
between them, e,g. the speech, viz, “ bring water ” will convey 
no meaning if one utters the word bring ” now, and the word 
water ” after an hour. 

I 

Intention. 

Intention (tatparyya), which indicates the wish of a 
speaker, consists in the utterance of a word to convey knowledge 
of a special thing. Tf at the time of eating meal one says 
“ bring saindhava we are to understand by the w'ord “ saind- 
hava” a quantity of salt and not a horse. 

The Non-etemity of Sound. 

Sounds (sabda) such as it, etc., are multifarious inasmuch 
as we find that a sound uttered by a man is different from the 
corresponding sound uttered by a parrot. On the ground that 
sounds are many each of which is produced and destroyed, 
we must admit them to be non-etemal. In fact such an 
expression as ‘ the uproar that arose in the market has now 
ceased ’ proves beyond a doubt that sound is liable to destruction. 

I 

Sound Destroyed an<|not Concealed. 

If sounds are destructible, their aggregates the speeches 
must also be so. The Veda, a collection of speeches, is 
consequently non-etemal. The MlmSihsakas say tnat though 
the Veda as a colljsction of speeches was liable to destruction, 
as it has come down through succession of teachers, its 
continuity is uninterrupted. Gafigeiia opposes the above view 
hy saying that from allusions occurring in the socio-religious 
institutes (sm^) and from usages that have prevailed from 
olden timoB we can infer that once there existed certain branches 
of the Vedas which have since disappeared. Therefore the 
Veda is non-etemal. 
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The Veda is defined by Gafige^a as a collection of valid 
speeches which are not the outcome of knowledge of things 
signified by words and the things signified by which are not the 
objects of those kinds of knowledge which are derived from 
means other than verbal testimony. 

ftfireur* I 

liy unction. 

The Veda is the foundation of our good customs inas- 
much as it is the source of all injunctions. An injunction 
(vidhi) is a speech which produces in a person such conviction 
as induces him to perform or desist , from performing the act 
signified by the speech, e.g. '' Let a person, who wishes to go 
to heaven, perform a horse-sacrifice” is an injunction. I^t 
not a man drink wine ” is another injunction. 

According to Kumarila the conviction, which in an 
ordinary speech represents the purpose of the speaker and in 
the case of the Vedic speech (not emanating from any person) 
the potentiality of the speech itself, consists of an idea of the 
form : “ this speech directs me to perform or to desist from 
performing the act signified by it.” 

Prabhakara says that the conviction consists of the belief 
that merit or demerit that accrues from the act signified by 
the speech, is capable of being earned by our efforts. 

Gahgesa, who is not satisfied with any of the above 
explanations, maintains that the conviction produced in the 
person consists of the consciousness (a) that the act signified 
by the speech is capable of being performed by him, (6) that 
the performance of it will fulfil his object of desire, and (c) 
that no serious inconvenience will accompany the performance. 

All logicians agree however in holding that the conviction 
is produced by the potentiality of the hortative particle “ liA ” 
(corresponding to the English word “ let ” ) of the speech itself. 

I 

Merit and Demerit. 

Prabhakara says that the conviction produced by a 
Vedic speech consists first of the belief that merit or demerit, 
that accrues from the act signified by the speech, is capable of 
being acquired by our efforts. This belief is followed by the 
presumption that the act from which merit or demerit accrues, 
is such as can be performed by us. Gradually there arise two 
otW beliefs, viz. that the act if performed will fulfil our 
object of desire, and that there is no serious inconvenience 
involved in the act. 
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GaAgesa opposes the above view by saying that it is 
cumbersome to assume that so many kinds of belief are 
produced from a speech to induce us to perform or desist from 
performing the act signified by it. Let us for the sake of 
brevity assume that the conviction produced by a speech 
consists merely of the belief that the act signified by the speech 
is such as can be performed by us. This belief in the theory 
of Gangesa, includes in it two other beliefs, viz. that the act is 
capable of fulfilling our desire and that there is no serious 
inconvenience involved in it. 


I 

^ Potentiality. 

The relation that exists between a word and the thing re- 
ferred to by it is a special relation ' called indication (in Sanskrit 
vrtti ”). It is on account of this special relation that we arc, 
on hearing the word pot,*’ able to recollect the thing known 
as a pot. This special relation possessed by a word is generally 
called its 'potentiality (sakti). Nice distinctions are however 
often made in this matter. The special relation is described as 
being of two kinds, viz. 1. signification (sariiketa) and implica^ 
tion (laksana). The signification is again subdivided as 
(1) permanent and (2) occasional. The permanent signification 
which a word bears is called specially its potentiality (sakti). 
This potentiality, which is the capacity of a word to refer to 
(i.e. produce recollection of) a particular thing, depends upon 
the will of God manifesting itself in the form : let such and 
such a thing be understood by such and such a .word. ” For 
instance the potentiality of the word *‘pot” consists in its 
producing recollection of an earthen vessel. The occasional 
signification is called technicality (paribhasa) which depends 
upon the will of man manifesting itself in the form : such and 
such a thing is to be imderstood by such and such a word. ” 
A word is said to be technical if it produces recollection of a 
particular thing as desired by man. For instance nadl ” is a 
technical word for bases ending in I or u. The distinction 
between the permanent and occasional significations is over- 
looked by those logicians who mantain that words derive 
their signification, or rather potentiality, not from the will of 
God but from the will of man. There is according to them as 
much potentiality in an ordinary word as in a technical one. 
The potentiality of a word is ascertained froni the following 
sources : — 


I The reUtioii is not an ordinary one, €.g. the word (sound) jeur doM 
not produce in us the reooUeotion of ether al&ough- the former abides in 
the latter in the relation of inherenoe (somavlya). 
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1. Grammar (vyakarana), in the sentence : Caitrah 
pacati (Caitra cooks), the potentiality of the crude 
word “ Caitra,'* the nominative case-ending “ h, " 
the root “ pac ” and the verbal suffix “ ti ” is as- 
certained from grammar. 

2. Comparison (upamana), e.g. in the sentence: *‘a 
bos-gavaeus is like a cow the potentiality of 
bos-gavaeus is ascertained through comparison. 

3. Dictionary (kosa), e,g, the potentiality of the word 
“ blue ” to refer to the quality of blueness is as- 
certained from dictionary. 

4. Reliable assertion, (apta-vakya), e.g. that the word 
‘‘pika” signifies a black cuckoo is ascertained 
from the word of a competent scholar. 

5. Usage (vyavahara), e.g. on hearing bring a table,” 
“ take away a table,” etc., and on seeing the table 
brought and taken away, one understands the 
potentialit}^ of the word “ table.” 

6. Context (vakya-sesa), e.g. if in a sentence the mean- 
ing of the word “yava” (which may refer to a 
barley-corn or a panic seed) is not clear we can 
ascertain its true meaning (as a barley-corn) by a 
reference to the remaining sentences in which it 
is spoken of as having ears. 

7. Description (vivrti), e.g. when we describe a belliger- 
ent nation to be a warlike one, we can under- 
stand the potentiality of the word “ belligerent.” 

8. Association with well known words, e.g. the 
potentiality of the word “ pika" to refer to a 
bird is easily understood w^hen the word is 
associated with some well-known words as follows : 
“ in this mango-tree the pika sings sweetly.” 

We have found that each word possesses the potentiality 
of producing recollection of a thing dependent upon the will of 
Qod or man. Now the question arises as to whether the 
potentiality refers to the genus of the thing or to the thing as 
an individual. Tf we suppose that the potentiality^ refers to an 
individual, we shall have to assume, say the MlmSihsakas, an 
infinite number of potentialities corresponding to the in- 
dividuals to which they refer. If on the other hand we assume 
that the potentiality refers to a genus, wo shall have to assume 
only^ one potentiality corresponding to the genus which will 
also include individuals without which it cannot stand. 

GaAge^a opposes the above view by saying that we could 
not recollect individuals'unless the potentiality resided in them. 
On the supposition of the potentiality referring to an in 
dividual it is not, continues he, necessary to assume infinite 
number of potentialities as one and the same potentiality refers 
to all the individuals which are comprehended under one genus. 
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Hence, he concludes that the potentiality really refers to the 
individuals coming under a genus and possessing a form. 

Words possessed of potentiality may be specified as 
follows : — 

1. The etymological (yaugika) is a word which is under- 

stood by the potentiality of its component parts 
alone, e,g, the word ‘ data ’ (giver) refers to the 
agent of giving. 

2. The conventional (rudha) is a word which is under- 

stood by the potentiality of its entirety in- 
dependently of that of its parts, e.g. the word 
‘ go ’ signifies a cow (and not * the agent of going ’ 
which is the meaning of its parts). 

3. The etymologo-conveMtioiml (yoga-riidha) is a word 

which is understood by the potentiality of the 
whole harmoniously with the potentiality of its 
parts, e.g. the word ' paAkaja ’ signifies a water- 
lily which is bom in the mud. 

4. The etymological-conventional (yaiigika-rudha) is a 

word which is understood either by the power of 
its entirety or by that of its parts, e.g. the 
word ‘ udbhid ’ signifies a germ cutting a seed up, 
or a sacrifice 


I 

Implication. 

By implication (laksana) a word refers to a thing which is 
related to another thing which is the signification of the word 
but which does not signifiy the intention of the speaker, e.g. 
the word ‘ Ganges ’ in the sentence, viz. ‘ the cow-keeper 
dwells on the Ganges,’ does not signify the current which is 
referred to by the potentiality of the word but signifies the 
bank which bears to the current the relation of proximity. 
Similarly the word ‘ crow ’ in the sentence, viz. ‘ protect the 
curd from the crow ’ signifies by implication any thing that 
injures the curd. 

I 

Compound Words. 

In Sanskrit the compound word (samSSa) is of six kinds, 
viz. 1. an attributive compound (bahuvrihi), 2. a determinative 
compound (tatpurusa) including the negative determinative 
compound (naft-tatpurusa), 3 a descriptive compound (karma- 
dh&raya), 4. a numeral compound (dvigu) including the unified 
numeral compound (samfthSra), 6. an cbggregalive compound 
(dvandva) oomprising the mutually aggregative compound 
(itaretara), the unified aggregative compound (samfthSra), and 
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the residual aggregative compound (ekasesa) and 6 . an indedin- 
able compound (avyaylbhava). 

In the attributive compound the first word possesses its 
fixed potentiality and the second word, which through its 
potentiality points out a thing, refers also by implication to 
another thing, e.g. Citragum anaya (lit. bring the brindled- 
cow-man) signifies ‘bring the man having a brindled cow.’ 
The first word citra (brindled) refers through its potentiality to 
the quality of “ brindledness ” while the second word ‘ go ’ 
(cow) besides pointing out, through its potentiality, the thing 
called cow refers also by implication to its owner. 

Grammarians maintain that when two words are combined 
together to form an attributive compound, the combination 
possesses the potentiality of referring to a thing which is 
connected with but lies beyond the things signified by its 
component words, eg, Citra-gu (brindled-cow) refers to ‘‘owner- 
ship ” over and above the quality of being “ brindled ” and the 
‘-cow.” Gangeda holds that in an attributive compound all 
potentialities lie in the words which are combined together to 
form the compound, and there is no potentiality in the com- 
bination itself. 

In the determinative compound the second word possesses 
its fixed potentiality while in the first word there are both 
potentiality and impiication. 6.(7. raja-pur usah (a king-officer, 
that is, an officer of the king) signifies an officer belonging to 
the king in which the word “ raja ” refers to a “ king as well 
as to “ connection with him.” 

In the descriptive compound in which the component 
words stand to each other in the relation of identity , there is 
no special rule for the possession of potentialities by them, 
eg, nllotpalam (blue-lotus). The same is the case with the 
numeral compound, e,g, panca-gavam (five cows). 

In the aggregative compound there is no special rule for 
the assumption of potentiality or implication by the component 
words, e,g, yama-varunau (yama and varuna). 

In an indeclinable compound there are both potentiality 
and implication in the last word, e,g, upakumbham (near the 
Jar). 


Verbal Suffixes. 

A verbal suffix (fikhySta such as ti, tas or auti) used after 
a root, refers to the effort favourable to what is signified by 
the root, e.g. Caitrah pacati (Caitra cools) signifies that 
Caitra is possessed of efforts favourable to cooMng. If the 
agent is an inanimate thing the verbal suffix refers by impli- 
caioon to the operation favourable to what is signified by the 
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root, e.g, Ratho gacchati (a chariot moves) signifies that the 
chariot is possessed of the operation favourable to moving. 

I 

The Roots. 

The root (dhatu) of a verb refers to the operation favour^ 
able to the effect of what is signified by the verb, e.g. the 
root ‘ gam ’ (going) in the sentence, viz, sa gramam gacchati 
(he goes to the village) refers to moving which is favourable to 
his connection with the village which is the effect of his going. 
In the case of an intransitive verb the root refers merely to 
the operation, e.g, sa tisthati (he stays) in which ‘stha’ 
signifies merely ‘ staying.’ 


Prefixes. 

The prefix (upasarga) by itself does not bear any mean- 
ing but points out the speciality of meaning borne by the root 
that follows, e,g. ‘ vi ’ in * vijayate ’ (completely conquers) 
signifies a completeness of conquest. 

Validity of the Four Means of Knowledge. 

^ Some say that a gesture (cesta) is a means of valid 
knowledge. But this is absurd inasmuch as a gesture merely 
reminds us of words which produce knowledge. That a deaf 
person is sometimes prompted to activity by a gesture must 
be due to the fact that he infers the desire of the man who 
makes the gesture. So a gesture is included in either verbal 
testimony or inference. Similarly tradition (aitihya) and rumour 
(Janaiiruti) are not distinct from verbal testimony while 
presumption (arthapatti) and non-perception (anupalabdhi) 
are comprised in inference. 




8. Notes on the Anatomy of a Double Monstrosity in 

the Chick. 


By D. R. Bhattacuabya, M.Sc., Professor, Muir Central 
College, Allahabad. 

(Read at the Indian Science Congress, Jan. 1017.) 

[With Plates III— [V.] 


External Features . — The speoimea consists of two individ- 
uals. intimately connected together along their ventral 
side. The most peculiar point is that thei*e is only one head, 
and consequently only one mouth, and only a pair of sensory 
organs common to both the individuals. Externally there 
is only one neck, but on removing the skin and connective 
tissue, two separate necks become distinctly visible. A distinct 
anus and uropygium to each individual is present. The two 
necks at their bases are twisted in such a manner, that in 
comparison with the animal as a whole, the two Individuals 
acquire a lateral position. 

Endoskeleton . — ^The skull is, mostly, in a cartilaginous 
stage. The exoccipital bones have not yet been formed, nor is 
there any indication of an occipital condyle. The bony 
elements of the vertebral column, the limbs and limb girdles, 
however, are fairly well developed. Some interesting peculiari- 
ties exist in connection with the ribs and the sternum. In- 
stead of the ribs of both sidtis of each individual becoming 
joined together to a common sternum, as in the normal chick, 
the ribs of the adjacent sides of the two individuals become 
joined together to a sternum of that side. There are, thus, 
two distinct sterni, lying not ventrally, but laterally to the 
individuals. In the space between the two sterni (tig. 7) lies 
the major portion of the viscera. The sternum itself is in a 
cartilaginous condition and the keel is very feebly developed. 
The clavicles, ribs, and uncinate processes are fairly well devel- 
oped (fig. 3). 

Body-cavity . — ^The body-cavities of both the individuals 
have become fused together to form one single large body -cavi- 
ty. Th^ entire body-cavity of the animal, for the sake of 
convenience of expression, may be theoretically divided into 
three regions. The central body-cavity in which lie the heart, 
lungs, and the major portion of the digestive organs, bounded 
dorsally and ventrally by the two sterni ; and two lateral cavi- 
ties, viz. the abdominis cavities of the two individuals, in which 
lie a portion of the ileum, rectum, renal organs, and piobably 
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alHO the reproductive organs. It must be understood, however, 
that all these cavities are continuous with one another and in 
reality are portions of a big thoracico-abdominal cavity. 

Digestive Organa . — The greater part of the digestive organs 
lies in the central body-cavity. The single gullet, crop and 
stomach are common to both the individuals. The duodenum 
arises from the gizzard close to the entrance of the proventric- 
ulus, and encloses, as usual, a single pancreas in its fold. It 
then passes off into the ileum, which at first presents a very 
much coiled appearance. At about the middle of its entire 
length, the ileum divides into two. This is the first indication 
of the division of the intestine. From this point, one branch 
after a slightly coiled course enters the right lateral cavity, i.e, 
the abdominal cavity of the right individual. The other com- 
paratively longer branch traverses the central body-cavity, 
passing dorsally to the stomach, takes a slightly spiral course, 
and then enters the left lateral cavity, or the abdominal cavity 
of the left individual (fig. 4). The ileum in the right individual 
passes into a dilated rectum and the junction between the two 
is marked by a pair of elongated coeca. The ileum in the left 
individual passes with very little change of diameter into the 
rectum. I have not been able to find out the coeca in this 
individual. In the cloaca, in both the individuals, the usual 
three compartments are present and the buraa Fabricii lies 
dorsal to it. In the central cavity lies the liver divided into the 
right and left lobes. A fairly big gall bladder and a small 
spleen are present. A pair of thyroids at the base of the neck 
and an elongated thymus on each side of the neck of the ani- 
mal are distinctly visible. The yolk mass occupies nearly two- 
thirds of the space in the central body-cavity. 

Respiratory Organs . — The glottis leads into the larynx, as 
usual. The trachea is situated ventral to the gullet and be- 
tween the necks of the two individuals. It continues down to 
the thorax. Here it enters the central body-cavity, and 
divides into the two bronchi, each of which passes to the lung 
of its own side. The lungs occupy the dorsal region of the 
central body-cavity, close beneath the sternum and the adja- 
cent ribs attached to it. We see, thus, there is only one pair 
of lungs common to both the individuals. 

The Heart and Blood-vessels , — The heart consists of the usual 
chambers, with this difference, that there is a well developed 
sinus venosus present (fig. 6). Both the individuals are well 
supplied with arterial and venous blood. The main aortic arch, 
arising from the left ventricle, divides into the right and left aortic 
arches. The right aortic arch supplies the right individual, 
and the left aortic arch the left individual, with arterial blood. 
By following the course of one arch, say, the right one, it is 
found that the arch gives rise to a single innominate artery. 
This artery gives rise to a single carotid running along the 
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inner side of the neok of the right individual. The carotid 
gives rise to the vertebral artery. Lower down, the innominate 
gives rue to a subclavian, supplying the right fore-limb of the 
right individual. The aorta itself gives off a subclavian which 
supplies the left fore-limb of the right individual. The left 
aortic arch has a similar arrangement as the right, with regard 
to its blood supply to the left individual. The pulmonary 
artery arises from the right ventricle and divides into two, 
each branch going to the lung of its own side. The left auricle 
receives the pulmonary veins and the right auricle the two 
pre-caval veins. By following the course of the right pre-caval, 
it is found that it receives blood from a single jugular vein, lying 
along the outer side of the neck of the right individual. It also 
receives two subclavian veins, each coming from the fore-limb of 
its side. The sinus venosus lying dorsal to the ventricle is a big 
chamber, which receives a vitelline vein and two post-caval 
veins, one from each individual. The post-caval vein thus 
still retains its connection with the sinus venosus, which opens 
into the right auricle. 

Nervous System . — On a superficial examination, it was 
found that the medulla oblongata, by division gives rise to the 
two spinal cords, which run through the neural canal of the 
vertebral column of each individual. Unfortunately, the brain 
was not well preserved ; so, it is difficult to say more with any 
degree of certainty. 

In conclusion, 1 may add that the animal is peculiar in the 
possession and relationship of its various organs. Externally, 
except for the head and neck, the animal seems to be divided 
into two individuals. But this external division has no corres- 
pondence with the division of the internal organs Instead of 
the animals possessing separate thoracic cavities, there is single 
fused body -cavity common to both the individuals. The 
organs which ordinarily lie in the thoracic and anterior ab- 
dominal cavities are also common to both — e.g. the heart, lungs, 
the greater portion of the digestive canal from the gullet down 
to the ileum, the bronchi, liver, pancreas, spleen, etc. The 
single heart performs the function of a double heart, and sup- 
plies both the individuals with arterial and venous blood. The 
sternum is very peculiarly situated and is contributed to in its 
formation by both the individuals ; so that neither of them can 
claim it to bo exclusively its own. Each individual, however, 
possesses a pair of kidneys, a rectum, cloaca, mA\hv/rsa Fabricii. 
The fore and hind limbs have a blood and nerve supply as in 
the normal chick. It has already been said that they possess 
separate and distinct vertebral columns, limbs, and limb girdles 

My sincere thanks are due to Messrs. A. H. Niblett and 
G. Blanchette of the Anglo-Indian Hostel, Allahabad, for kindly 
presenting the specimen to me. It was bom in March 1916, 
and was preserved in weak methylated spirit for about six 
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months. The chicken lived for a few minutes after it was 
hatched. Later on, in November 1916, a specimen showing a 
similar external abnormality was very kindly lent to me for ex- 
amination by the authorities of the Indian Museum. Unfortu- 
nately, it was so badly preserved that it has not been of much 
use to me in my inquiry. I have to offer my sincere thanks to 
Dr. Annandale for so kindly lending me the Indian Museum 
specimen, and also to Dr. Woodland for occasional advice and 
guidance. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES III— IV. 

An Abnormal Chick. 

Pig. 1. — A and J3. Two different views of the animal with 
the feathers and skin intact. 

Pig. 2. — A and JJ. Two different views of the same, with 
the feathers removed. 

Fig. 3. — Ventral view of the sternum, ribs, and a portion 
of the vertebra] column of both the individuals. 

a = keel or carina sterni ; 6 = sternum ; c = fiirciila ; d s coracoid ; e= 
costal process ; / == sternal rib ; g = vertebral rib ; h = uncinate process ; 
• =r internal xiphoid process ; j = external xiphoid process ; k =: vertebral 
column of the right individual; I;' = vertebral column of the left indivi- 
dual : I and vertebral ribs of the right and loft individuals, lying on 
tile dorsal side of the body of the animal, and shown by dotted lines. 

Pig. 4. — The digestive canal, with the stomach cut oiien 
and portions of the ileum removed, seen from the ventral side. 

a = gullet ; h — crop ; c = proventriculus ; d a= cavity of the gizzard ; 
e = duodenum : / = anterior region of ileum ; g = middle region of ileum, 
and the point of bifurcation into the right and left portion of ileum ; h = 
the ileum of the left individual ; V=: the ileum of the right individual ; 
t = rectum of the left individual ; j =: rectum of the right individual : k 
and A;'ss openings of the rectum of both the individuals into cloaca. 

Fig. 5. — The heart and chief blood vessels, ventral aspect. 

a s ventricle ; h = loft auricle ; c = right auricle ; d == left pulmonary 
artery ; e = main aortic arch ; e's left aortic arch ; t* right aortic arch ; 
/sleft pre-oaval vein; /'= right pre-caval vein; p =s left jugular vein; 
g' s: right jugular vein; h = left dorsal aorta; left vertebral artery; 
i =- subclavian arteries of the left individual ; == right innominate 

artery ; i" = left innominate artery ; ; = left carotid artery ; 7'= right 
carotid artery ; k = subclavian arteries of the right individuid ; right 
vertebral artery ; I = sinus venosus ; m = vitelline vein ; n = left vitelline 
artery ; right vitelline artery ; p = right dorsal aorta ; y == yolk mass, 
shown much smaller than what it is. 

Fig. 6. — ^The ventricle displaced forwards to show the sinus 
venosus, ventral aspect. 

a = left ventricle ; b = right ventricle ; o =r left auricle ; d = right 
auricle ; e = left pre-caval vein ; / = right pre-caval vein ; g =s sinus 
venosus ; h = vitelline vein ; i = left post-caval vein ; k = right post- 
caval vein. 

Fig. 7. — Diagrammatic transverse section through the 
body of the monster, to show the position of the two sterni, 
ribs, and vertebral column of both the individuals. 

a = sternum (situated dorsally); sternum (situated ventrally); 
b ss vertebral column of the left in^vidual ; b'ss vertebral column of the 
right individual ; c = sternal rib ; d = vertebral rib. 










9. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XXXI. 

Note.— The numeration of the articles below is continued 
• from p. 267 of the Journal and Proceedings*^ 
for 1918. 

194. The MandO Gold couplet. 

1 crave permission to say a few words in reference to the 
meaning of the metrical legend inscribed, on the gold Muhr 
issued from the Mandu Mint in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Jahangir. The Muhr was first published by Mr. Rodgers in the 
paper on the “ Couplets or Baits on the Coins of Shah Nuruddin 
•Jahangir,” which appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1888. That admirable builder-up of such verses 
arranged the words thus : — 

and translated them as under : — 

May the Coin of Mandu, through the name of Jahangir, 
give light to the world like the sun and the moon ” (foe. cit. 23). 
Mr. Rodgers was not sure that he had been able to hit upon 
the true order of the words, and he has said so. Mr. Whitehead 
has taken a lino of his own. He has reversed the order of the 
lines and thinks they would read better thus : — 

slit j , j 

(P.M.C. No. 918.) 

His rendering also differs considerably from his predecessor’s, 
and is as follows : — 

** With light of the world gave (stc) rays like the sun and 
moon, 

Coin of Mandu by the name of Jahangir Shfih.” 

It must be obvious to every one having even a moderate acquaint- 
ance with Persian that Rodgers’ version is easily intelligible, but 
that it possesses that merit only on account of the translator 

having slunred over the difficulty of the phrase It 

must be said that Mr. Whitehead has adhered mgeh more faith- 
fully to his text, but^ am afraid that that fidelity has been ]^r- 
chaeed somewhat dearly at the expense of sense and ipeaning 
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I must confess my own incapacity to understand how any coin 
** can give rays unth light of the world.” At the same time, 1 
must say that repeated attempts to construe the verse differ- 
ently ended only in bringing home to my mind the conviction, 

that so long as 'vras taken in the usual sense, it was 

impossible to make the lines yield anything like a rational 
statement. 

It may be therefore permissible to propose, for the considera- 
tion of those who take any interest in these somewhat indiffer- 
ent specimens of Persian versification, a new interpretation of 
the distich which has recently occurred to me. It is based on 
the following passage from the Tuzuk-i-Jahangtri which I quote 
from the excellent version made by Mr. Alexander Rogers and 
revised and edited by Mr. Beveridge. 

Speaking of the mandates on various subjects, which he 
took care to issue soon after his accession, the Imperial autobio- 
grapher informs us : — 

“ At a propitious hour, I ordered that they should coin 
gold and silver of different weights. To each coin, 1 gave a 
separate name, viz. to the Muhr of 100 tola that of Nur-shaht ; 
to that of 50 tola that of Nur-sulUini ; to that of 20 tolS 
Nfir-daulat ; to that of 10 tola Nur-karam, to that of 5 tola 
Nur-Mihr and to that of 1 tola NUr-jahani. The half of 
this 1 called Nuranl and the quarter, Itatvaji.'* Op. cit. pp. 
10 - 11 . 

It seems to me that the word Nur-jahan% is used in the 
couplet in this peculiar sense, and must be understood as such. 
I would therefore translate the ‘ Bait ’ thus : — 

“ The stamp on the coin of Mandu gives through the name 
of Jahangir Shah lustre like the Sun and Moon to the Nur-ja- 
ham (i.e. the one-tola gold muhr”). 

If this interpretation is correct, the Mandu gold-piece 
must'eommand additional interest on account of being one of 
that small number of Mughal issues which bear on their faces 
the official or popular designation borne by them. The rarity 

of any coins bearing the word or or 

or jiM is well known, and the fact that the ^ poet ’ 

has contrived to embody in the ' Bait,’ itself the denominational 
epithet by which the Muhr of this particular weight was offi- 
cially known, is deserving of notice. 

It may not be perhaps superfluous to add that this name 
“ Nur-jaham,” given to the one-tola Muhr in the first.year of 
Jahangir’s reign, can have had nothing whatever to do wifh the 
title afterwards borne by the all-po weirful inmate of the Imperial 
harem. That beautiful lady was at the time still the wife of 
Sher Afgan. 6he was married to the Emperor only in the 6th 
regnal year, and it was not till the eleventh that, from being 
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merely the ^ Light of the Harem’ (Nur-Mahal), she was exalted to 
the dignity of ‘ Light of the World.* (Tuzule, I. 319.) Indeed, 
all these fanciful epithets appear to have been intended as com- 
pliments to the Emperor himself, and to have had reference to 
the laqab of Nuru-d-din which he had adopted on his accession. 

It may be likewise noted that 100, 50 and 20 Muhr-pieces 
had been issued by Akbar also, but the names given to them by 
that monarch were all of Hindi or Sanscrit origin, e.g. S’hansah, 
Bahas, and Binsat. (Blochmann, Ain. I, pp. 27-29.) Ten- 
muhr and Five-muhr pieces also arc mentioned by Abiil Fazl, 
but their names are, for some reason, omitted. Jahangir ap- 
pears to have lost no time in consigning to oblivion the neolo- 
gisms of his father and introducing his own. Like some other 
Oriental princes, he seems to have been fatuously solicitous to 
make a name ” by paltry or fanciful changes in style, nomen- 
clature, and other matters of no importance. 

JunSgadh, S. H. HodivIla. 

I5th October. 1916. 

195. Thk Katak Rupees of Ahmad Shah. 

One of the hitherto unsolved puzzles of Mu gh al Numisma- 
tics is connected \vith some rupees which were struck at 
Katak in the name of the Emperor Ahmad Shah. So many as 
seventeen specimens are registered in the Indian Museum 
Catalogue, and the Collection in the capital of the Panjab pos- 
sesses seven. This ''strange scries of coins” is distinguished 
by certain figures or symbols over the word on the 
reverse” of which Mr. Nelson Wright candidly declares that 
he is “ imable to say to what they refer.” (I.M.d, p. Iviii.) 
As for Mr. Whitehead, he contents himself with reiterating 
Mr. Wright’s suggestion that they are of Marathfi origin, 
and were struck during the period in which OrissS was a MarathA 
province” (P.M.C., p. xcv). It is common knowledge that 
during the years 1742-1751 a.c.. Bengal, Bihar and OrissA 
were so incessantly invaded and plundered by the hordes 
of Raghuji Bhonsla^^ and the Subahdar ‘Allvardi IQiAn reduced 
to such straits, that he ceded to them Orissa in consideration 
of their sparing the rest of his territories (1165 A.H., 1751 
A.C.). It is true that for some time afterwards, the osten- 
sible governor continued to be a nominee of the Muhammadan 
Viceroy : but even that semblance of Musalman authority 
was done away with, and the province became and remained an 
integral part of the dominions of the Bhonslay BAjAs of NAgpur 
until 1803 A.O. (1218 a.h.). I venture to suggest that the prob- 
lem of these figures, symbols or Persian numerals is by no 
means so formidable as it appears, and that the cryptic num- 
bers on all the extant specimens, with a ve^y few exceptions to 
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which 1 shall presently advert, admit of a simple explauation. 
Of the seventeen specimens in the Indian Museum, four contain 
only a mark like the figure # and one or both of M.m. 73-74. 
(I.M.C.). The remaining thirteen have the following Persian 
numerals inscribed over the word on the reverse : — 

f M (No. 2118), nr (No. 2119), v (No. 2124). 

ir (No. 2126-6). ri (No. 2127), 1 a (No. 2128), 

19 (No. 2129), vr® (No. 2130), aa (No. 2131), 

91 (No. 2132), 119 (No. 2133), ff (No. 2134). 

Of the seven coins catalogued by Mr. Whitehead, three (Nos. 
2703-6) have no figures but only a M. exactly like that on the 
corresponding issues in the Indian Museuih, while four have a 
r V. ir and rf. (Nos. 2699-2702.) 

My submission is that these apparently incomprehensible 
and unmeaning numerals stand for those years of the Hijra in 
which the coins were struck, and that by ri I. v. f r. 1a, 19 vn 
AA, 91 { M and »r, we are to understand (1)211, (120)7. (12)12, 
(11)68, (11)69, (11)74, (11)88, (11)96, 119X, and (12)12 of the 
Era of the Flight. Similarlv, the symbols on P.M.C. 2699- 
2701 are meant for (120)2, (120)7 and (12)12 a.h. The only 
issues which do not at once lend themselves to this simple solu- 
tion are I.M.C. Nos. 2119 and 2127, and P.M.C. No. 2702, 
the first of which has the figure rfr? and the last two art. 
Now (1)312 A.H. is absolutely unthinkable under the circum- 
stances, and (12)21 a.h. is also inadmissible as the Marathft 
domination terminated in 1803 a.c. or 1218 a.h. I make bold 
to suggest that the difficulty is only apparent, and that in these 
cases the numbers were, either deliberately or by mistake, im- 
pressed from right to left, instead of as usual, from left to 
right. We know that the inversion of the customary way 
of inscribing Persian numerals was one of the numerous 
innovations of Tippu Sultdn, and it is just possible that the 
same notion may have struck the fancy of some half -educated 
Maratha Governor or Mint-master. It seems to me much more 
probable, however, that these three issues are merely mis- 
stamps, which owe their existence to the carelessness or igifo- 
•rance of the artificers employed. The Marftthfts^ rarely dis- 
played any extraordinary solicitude in regard either to the 
intrinsic value or to the artistic or even correct execution 
of their numerous mintages. The revenue from the Mint was, 
as a rule, farmed out to the local goldsmiths and bankers, 
(BSnfide, Currencies and Mints under Maratha Rule, B.B.R.A.S. 
Journal, 1899, pp. 196-198), and it was obviously the interest 
of the latter tf) “ do it on the cheap,” irrespective of any con- 
siderations as to the purity of the metal, the beauty of the 
design or the competence of the workman. 
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This explanation of the figures on these puzzling issues of 
the Katak mint receives from one of their oivn number a sup- 
port which one could have scarcely looked for. This is l.M.C. 
No. 2131, which has inscribed over the on the reverse, the 
number aa, but the figure 11 appears at the same time under 
the word. It is perhaps permissible to say that this all but 
demonstrates the correctness of the above theory which turns 
merely on the conjectural ‘ filling up ’ of the hundreds figures, 
as, in this particular instance, has luckily been done on the 
coin itself. Any lingering doubt on that head must be also 
removed by an inspection of No. 2133, on which the thousand, 
hundred and tens are plainly legible ( llix), the unit figure 
only being deficient. • 

I have said that these rupees were struck by the Bhons- 
lay Rajas of Nagpur. This is borne out by the ornament or 
Mint-mark (No. 73, [.M.C., No. 69, P.M.C.) which appears on 
several of them over the j or the of (Nos. 2120-22, 

T.M.C. ; Nos. 2703 5, P.M.C.) This ornament is the Jari patha 
or ‘ banner of cloth of gold ’ which was always carried before 
the Bhonslay rulers of Nagpur in honour of their being heredi- 
tary Send Sahib Svbehs of the Marfttha state, and which 
appears to have been sent as a mark of official recognition to 
every occupant of the throne of NSgpur immediately after his 
accession. This Juree Putka,” says Grant Duff, “ was first 
used by Suntajee Ghorepuray, having been confided to his 
charge Raja Ram.*’ (History of the Marathas, Bombay 
Reprint, 1873, p. 697.) In another place, the same authority 
informs us that Suntajee, now the oldest representative of the 
Kaxjsee family, besides the rank of Senaputtee, was further 
dignified with some additions to his hereditary titles, and styled 
Hindoo Mao Mumlukut Mudar, He was also intrusted with a 
new standard, called the Juree Putka or golden pennon ; and in 
imitation of the imperial officers of the highest rank, he was 
authorized to beat the nohut or large drum, and assume various 
other insignia.” (Ibid., p. 164.) 

To this office of Sena Sahib Subeh, Raghujl Bhonslay of 
Berar was appointed in 1734 a.c. on the disgrace and imprison- 
ment of his cousin, KSnhoji (ihid., p. 229), and the dignity 
carried with it the proud privilege of having the Jari Palha 
carried before the holder, (lb,, p. 230.) This stands out 
clearly from another passage also in which we are told that when 
on the death of Janoji Bhonslay in 1773 a.c. there was a con- 
test for the regency between his brothers ‘ Moodajee ’ and ' Saba- 
Jee,* the former’s party was much “ discouraged by the defw- 
tion of a considerable number of the choice troops who ‘carried 
with them the Juree Putka of the Sena Sahib StibAP Mudaji 
Bhonslay, however, ” atta6k^his brother ’’ and defeated him m 
spite of that evil presage .” (J&td., p. 360.) Lastly, we leain 
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from the same source that on the eve of the outbi'oak of those 
hostilities which terminated in the deposition of Appa Sahib, the 
Baja of Nagpur, he sent to inform Mr. Jenkins that a Khillut 
ha(l arrived for him from the Peishwa, who had also sent him 
the Juree Putka and conferred on him the title of Senaputtee, 
that he intended to go in state to his camp to receive those 
honours next day, and invited the resident, to be present at the 
ceremony.” — p. 662 (1817 a.c.). See also H. H. Wilson’s Con- 
tinuation of MilVa History of India, Ed. 1868, VIII, 186. 

Prinsep appears to have been* aware that this image of a 
banner or pennon was the badge of the Rajas of Nagpur, for 
he says in explanation of No. 88 of the Plate (III) illustrating 
the symbols on Indian coins : Patak, flag or standard of Siva : 
Sagur rupee (pi. 11). Nagpoor.” (Usefrd Tables, ed. 1834, p. 
56.) The shape of the ornament on the Sagar coins (P.M.C. 
3010-1) is somewhat different, but there can be little doubt 
that it also is a ' flag,’ as indeed Mr. Whitehead declares it to 
be. Sagar (or Saugor) was at this time held by the descend- 
ants of Govind Rao Pandit to whom it had been given b}^ the 
Peshwa after the latter’s death during the disastrous campaign 
of PSnIpat. (Imp.Oaz, XXII, 138; Mill and Wilson, VlII, 
247 ; Grant Duff, op, cit, 315.) The object of having banners 
of two different shapes was probably to make it easy to dis- 
tinguish between two similar types of rupees circulating in the 
same province. g Hodivala. 

196. Notes and Suggestions about some Unassigned 
OR Doubtful MuoifAL Mints. 

(f) AjayUr(?) [RajapUrJ. 

In his valuable monograph on the '' Mint-towns of the Mughal 
Emperors,” Mr. Whitehead has declined to make room for the 
* Doubtful Mints ’ of Ajayur, Kharpur, Sirsa and Gangpur, on 
the ground that they have been attempts to interpret diffi- 
culties, but are too uncertain, to merit permanent record” (p. 
429). Mr. Whitehead’s hesitation is certainly commendable, 
but 1 trust I may not be denied absolution for making another 
effort to deliver the first of this quartette of Mint-names from 
the numismatic purgatory. 

It goes without saying that no town of the name of Ajayur 
is now known, and Mr. I^ne Poole’s endeavour to identify it 
with Ajayapur, the old name of Bakror — itself a place of no 
note — is admittedly the conduct of a forlorn hope.” Fortu- 
nately, the coin itself has been figured on Plate XXV of the 
B.M.C.; and we are not, as in some other instances, left with- 
out the means of judging for ourselves. It is also a matter for 
congratulation that such of the letters as appear on the disc 
are by no means wanting in definition or clearness. Indeed, 
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there can be no question whatever as to the two ' Alits,’ the 
‘ Jim/ the ‘ Wav ’ or the ‘ We are left in doubt only 
about the initial letter, and the antecedent of the ‘Wav/ I 
i)eg to offer the suggestion that the first letter of the name has 
been cut off on account of the die having been larger than the 
flan, and that the antecedent of tlie ‘ Wav ’ has for the same 
reason lost its third inferior dot. In other words, I submit 
that the name is probably Bajapur. Now there are at least seven 
places of that name in the Post Office Guide, but the only two 
of any note are those mentioned in the Imperial Gazetteer, viz. 
a town in the Mau Tahsil of Banda District, United Provinc(?s, 
which is said to have been the birtli place of, or been founded 
by, the famous poet Tulsidas. But I cannot find any reference 
to it in an}^ historical work, and it does not appear to have 
possessed any political importance. The other Rajapur is 
“ the headquarters of the Taluqa of the same name in Ratna- 
girl District, Bombay, and situated in 16° 34' N. and 73° 31' E. 
at the head of a tidal creek 30 miles south-by-east of Ratniigin 

town and about 15 miles from the sea Rajapur is the 

oldest-looking and best-preserved town in the Konkan 

The old English factory gives the town a special interest. 

At the time of the first Muhammadan conquest (1312), 

Rajapur was the chief town of the district. In 1660-1 and 
again in 1670, Shivaji plundered the town, sacking the English 
factory. In 1713, Bajapur was handed over to Angria. In 
1756, it was taken by the Peshwa from Angria, and in 18JS it 
came into British possession along with the rest of the Peshwa’s 
dominions” (Imp. Gaz. XXI, 66-7). 

We know, thanks to Dr. Taylor, that Aurangzeb had a 
mint in this town which he renamed Islambandar (J.A.S.B. 
1912, p. 434). It would appear'that this ncw-fanorled designa- 
tion was, like several others, consigned to oblivion after Aurang- 
zeb’s death, though the mint continued to be maintained for 
meeting the demand for currency in a busy port down to 114S 
A.TT., the eighteenth year of the reign of Muhammad Shah to. 
which the coin belongs. ‘ 

The College, Junagadh. S. H. HodivaiA. 

5th March, 1917. 

P.8 . — I understand that Mr. F. D. J. Paruok of Bombay 
has arrived at the same conclusion as to the reading of this 
mint-name. Bfijfipur is twice mentioned by Manucci (Irvine, 
Storia do Mogor, II, 263, 279), and on both occasions the French 
traders residing there are expressly referred to. Mr. Irvine has- 
identified the place with Dhunda [ Dandfi J Rajapur (Lat. 18° 


* Tavernier says : * ** The King of Bijipur has three aood ports in hia. 

kingdom; these are Rajapur, Dabhol, and Kareputtun/’ {Travels, ed. 
Ball, I, 181 - 2 ). 
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18', Long. 73^ 3') close to Jinjira {Op^ cit., II, 263 note). 1 
venture to think that this identification is untenable. The 
name of the place near Jinjira is generally written 

by the historians (ILhafi IQian, II, 223, 225, 226, 228), and 
there is no evidence of a French factory having ever existed 
there. On the other hand, we know that the Rajapur in 
Ratnagir! district had an English factory in 1660-1 a.o., and 
that the French established another in the same place in 1670, 
the founder being Boureau-Deslandcs. [Irvine, Op. ciL, I, Ixxxi, 
IV, 416.] g. H. H. 

( it ) Fathabao-DharOb. 

The mint-name occurs on some rupees of 

Jahandar IShah and Farrukbsiyar which were first published 
in Num. Supp. XIII (p. 239) and II (p. 241) respectively by 
Mr. Nelson Wright. At p. 496 of his mint-list, Mr. Whitehead’s 
transliteration of the name is Fathabad-Dharur, but in the 
“ Notes on a Few Points of Interest in Connection with the Mint- 
towns ” which arc prefixed to that exceedingly useful publica- 
tion, he informs us that '' the full name of Fathabad mint is 
Fathabad Dharur (Dharwar).” J.A.S.B. 1912, p. 436. 

Mr. Whitehead’s object in adding the alternative form in 
the parenthesis was. perhaps, to make it clear that can 
be read Dharur ^ as wdl as DKarwar^ as the letter ^ is pro- 
nounced as a vowel or as a consonant. The phonetic re- 
semblance between this other form and Dharwar is so close 
that one is naturally left in doubt as to their not being one and 
the same. The matter is further complicated by^rthe fact that 
there are, as a glance at the Index of the Imperial Gazetteer 
Atlaa will show, two places of the name of Dharur in the terri- 
tories of the Nizam of Haidarabad. Fortunately, it is possible 

to resolve all these doubts as to the real situation of our 
with the assistance of the Persian histories. 

The fort of Dharur is frequently mentioned in Ferishta’s 
annals of the Deccan (Briggs, Bise of the Mahomedan Power in 
India, Calcutta Reprint, 1910, Vol. Ill, pp. 132-3, 263,331,332, 
427), as well as in the Mughal chronicles. It appears to have 
been first built by a Bijapur general of the name of Kam&l Kishvar 
IQign in 975 a.h. or 1567 A.o.. (Briggs, Op. cit.g III, 132), and was 
besieged and taken by A*azam in the fourth year of the 
reign of Shah Jahan, 1040 a.h. (BadshahnSma, Bibl. Ind. Text, 
Vol. T, Pt. i, pp. 339-343 ; Elliot and Dowson, VII, 20) from 
the Niz&m Shahis, into whose hands it appears to have fallen 
very soon after its erection (Briggs, Op. cit.. Ill, 253). It 
was after its conquest by the Muyhala that it got the name of 

(City of Victory), and this was evidently given to 
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it ill memory of that triumph. (Ma*5§(iru4‘U7narS, h 177, 1. 5.) 
It is also certain that Dharur was called FathSbad in the tenth 
year of Shah Jahftn, for we* read in the contemporary chronicle 
that Nur Muhammad 'Arab was appointed Qil'adar of 

Fathabad, [otherwise] known ( ) as Dharur 

{BaJ’ShahnSfm, I, ii, 278, 1. 6) in 1046 a.h. This Fathabad 
Dlillrur is explicitly said to have been in the neighbourhood of 
Bir [Bhir, IS'^ 59' N., 75® 46' E.] and also of PathU [lO® 15' N., 
70^ 27' E. 1 (BadshahnSma, I, i, 321-2). It was reached by 
crossing the pass ( of Anjan-dudh, [AJanta ? J ibid., I, i, 339 
We are further told that it was in the vicinity of Amba-Jogai 
[18® 41' N., 76® 24' E.], ibid., I, i; 329, that the Qasbah of 
was ten koss distant from it(j&.. I, i, 344), and that it was only 
twelve koss away from the river i.e. the Manjra. (Ibid., 

I,^ i, 331 ; Elliot and Dowson, VII, 16 and note ; sec also 
'Alam^rnama, Bibl. Ind. Text, 1018). According to the 
MaSsirud-Vmara, Dharur, Bir, Jalnapur, Pattan [Mungi-pattan] 
Juner, Sangamner, Ahmadnagar and Daulatabad were all in- 
oliuled in the Balaghat (Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 745). IQian Jahan 
Bai'ha reached Dharur from the side of Bir [ o#-. y ] in the 

9th year of Shah Jahan. (Z6id., 1. 762.) lOian Zamin was made 
Qil'adar of Fathabad-Dharur in the 23rd year of the same reign 
on the death of 'Arab Khan (i6., I, 787). The appointments 
of three other governors of the fort are recorded along with its 
dcmble name, (I, 197, II, 795, III, 116), which occurs in two 
other plac^is also (II, 710, III, 579). 

It is clShr that very little of what is predicated in the 
above passages is applicable to Dharwar. Its proximity to 
Bhir, and Pathn, its situation in the vicinity of Amba-Jogai 
and the pass of Anjan-dudh and its short distance from the 
River MSnJra, all place Dharwar absolutely out of court, 
and establish the identity of the mint-town with the Dharur 
in the Bhir District. Besides it must be remembered that 
Fathabad Dharur is here repeatedly said to have been inclu- 
ded in the dominions of Shah Jahkn and the names of at 
least two Qil'adars of the Shah Jahanl period are recorded, 
whereas Dliarwar did not come into the possession of the 
Mughals until after the conquest of Bijapur by Aurangzeb 
in 1686 A.o. (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII, 409-410, and 707). 
It follows that FathftbSd-Dh&rur of which the situation is des- 
cribed as above in the chronicle of 'Abdul Hamid lAhorl, which 
was finished before Aurangzeb’s accession to the throne, cannot 
be Dh£rw&r at all. 

As for the other Dh&rur in the Gulbarga district, a glance 
at the map of HaidarSbad State in the Imp^ial Gazetteer Atlas 
will show that it is not in the ne^hbourhood, either, of Bhir, or 
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of Pathri or of Ambajogai or the river Manjra. We may there- 
fore take it as reasonably certain that the DhSrur of the coins is 
the place of that name in Bhir District, Haidarabad State. 
(Im'p, Gaz. Atlas^ Plate 40, /?2.) 

The College, JunSaadh. S. H. Hodivala. 

2m October, 1918. 

(Hi) Gadnarat ( ? ) [Gadhakot], 

The Nagpur Museum contains two Rupees of Ahmad Shah 
to which Mr. Nelson Wright first drew attention in Num. Sup. 
XIII. ‘‘These coins are Mahratta-struck. They resemble in 
execution the Katak coins on pp. 248-250 of I.M.C. Ill, 1908. 
•What their mint is I am not able to conjecture.** (Loc. cit,, 
242.) The year is represented by the number d*i on both, and 
one of them has an arrow-head to the left of the mint-name, 
which Mr. Wright thought was on the larger coin, and 

on the smaller. 

May I beg leave to offer for the consideration of Numis- 
matists a suggestion in reference to these puzzling Marathi 
issues ? It is that the name isei>^Uaf( or The thinl 

letter is not a ‘ nun ’ but a ‘ ha.* The fifth is a which has 
been cut off from the larger coin, but is clearly visible on the 
smaller. The latter has in its turn lost the first two letters 

^ or 

The place is not at all difficult to identify. It is the Garha- 
kota of the Imperial Gazetteer, “ a town in the Behli Tahsil of 
Saugor District, Central Provinces, situated in 23® '46' N. and 
79® 9' E., at the junction of the Gadheri and Sonar rivers. 28 
miles from Saugor on the Damoh road.’* It has an old fort 
^**S^ich must formerly have been of great strength, and was held 
by the rebels, and stormed by Sir Hugh Rose in 1858. “ Two 
miles from the town is an old tower, which formed part of the 
summer palace of a Bundela King and is said to have been 
constructed in order that both Saugor and Damoh might be 
visible from its summit.” (XII. 161.) ‘ Gurrahkota ’ Rupees are 
included by Prinsep (Useful Tables, Ed. 1834, p. 44) in his list 
of silver coins, and he states that they were ‘ debased Bala- 
sahj’.* 

It may not perhaps be superfluous to add that Garhakota 
is an altogether different place from Gadh£ near Jabalpur to 
which the Balanagar Gadha coins of Shah ‘ Alam II have been, 
with good reason, assigned. 

As for the figures d«i. they are probably a mis-stamp for id. 
i.€. [ 11 ] 65 A.^l.^ They can not stand for the “ regnal year.” 

The College, Junagadh, S. H. Hodivala. 

10* March, 1917. 
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(it;) GanopCr ( ? ) [ GanjIkot ]. 

Among the rarities in the British Museum is a dimiiiutive 
gold coin (wt. 22 grs.) of the 5th year of Farrukbsiyar, with a 

mint-name which was read by Mr. Lane Poole as 
(B.M.C. no. 902). The Indian Museum contains a small piece 
in the same metal (wt. 43 grs.) bearing on the obverse the name 

jAjf and on the reverse a mint-name read in the same 

way by Mr. Rodgers (I.M.C. No. 10908, p. 76). Mr. Nelson 
Wright has pronounced the opinion that this reading cannot 

bo supported,” and suggested that it is probably with- 

out saying where Kanjankot is to be found. (I.M.C., 1908, 
III, No. 2281a, p. 270 Note.) 

May I be permitted to state that the true reading is 

Ganjikot, the name by which the famous fortress of Gandikot 
in the Ka^pah district of the Madras Presidency is repeatedly 
mentioned by several writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? It will be seen that I take the fourth letter of the 

name to be an and not a. and the first to be the Kaf-i- 
Farsi^ or Oaf. It may therefore be perhaps necessary to say 
that the inferior dots of the clearly marked in the British 

Museum coin. 

The reading settled, I will now proceed to the identification 
of the mint. In the first place, the name occurs in a valuable 
Persian history of the Qu^b ShaM Kings which has been incor- 
porated by Briggs in his Translation of Ferishta. In the 
Head-note prefixed to the chapter devoted to the reign of 
Muhammad Quli Qu^b Shah we read : ‘‘ The army takes Cur- 
nooi and Nundial-marches and reduces Gundicotta {Oanjicotta)^ 
Moosulmooroo, and Kurpa (Cuddapa).” (Nise of the Mahomed- 
an Power ^ Calcutta Reprint, 1910, III, 447). In explanation 
of this we are told that several years after founding the city of 
Bhagnagar or Haidarabad (998 a.h., 1589 a.c.), the King under- 
took a great expedition, and directed his minister Ameerool 
Moolk to march against the fort of Gundicotta with the greater 
part of his army. The place was in possession of a Hindu 
prince named Narsing Raj, and ‘‘ was celebrated for a famous 
temple to which the surrounding Hindoos of Beejanuggur, to the 
number of one hundred thousand, used to repair once annually, 
to pay their devotions, and to make large pecuniary offerings 
to the idol.” ^ The fortress was surrendered by Narsing B5] to 
the Musalmans, after ** a siege of some duration,” and placed in 


.1 « There is in, Gandikot,*’ Tavernier informs us, ** a P 40 oda whiksh is 
considered to be one of the principal in India, w ho se there are many idols, 
some being of gold and others of silver.*’ Ed. Ball, II. 290. 
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charge of Sanjar Shftn ; but on the King’s return to the capital, 
the neighbouring RfijSs rose in rebellion and appear to have 
recovered it. {Ibid., 462-466.) 

About sixty years afterwards, Gandikota was again cap- 
tured by the famous Gulkanda minister Mir Jumla, and readers 
of Tavernier will remember the jeweller’s description of his 
interviews with the general soon after the latter’s reduction of 
the fortress (September, 1662). Travels, ed. Ball, I, 260-1, 
284-9. 

The author of the Ma‘agiru-l-UmarS says of Mir Jumla : 

til'll^ • • • Ij J 

jijpsT J 

i j) CS ) latjOAMt j 

Ij ' ijital Jt tSt f <sm«| sa^ 

* u>b|^4/3i ( sji la&j 


' (Bibl. Ind. Text, III, 630, 1. 14—631, 1. 2.) 

“ By the sheer force of his valour and knowledge of affairs, 
a tract belonging to KamStak, containing a diamond mine and 
several strong and impregnable (Itt. with iron-foimdations) fort- 
resses like Kcmjih>itah (or QanjikoUah) and Sidhout, (which is 
really the BSlSghSt' or HaidarSbad KamStok of wliich the 
chief town is now ^rpali [Kadapah], and which had not been 
acquired by any of the ancestors of Qutbu-1-Mnlk), was now 
taken from the KamStakians and brought into possession.” 

In another place, the same writer tells us that Kwji-Kot- 
tah was one of the greatest fortresses, of the BSlS- 

ghSt Kamfitak. {Ibid., Ill, 617, 11. 4. ff.) 

' Similarly, Grant I^ff informs us that after the fall of the 
Gulkanda l^gdom, Gootee, Gurrumoondah, Qandicotia and 
Sidhout, which were included in the HaidarSbfid CamStIc and 
were under Golconda, came into the possession of the Muf^als 
(Reprint, p. 163).' 

Coming down to later times, we find the following state- 
ment in the life of Haidar ‘All KhKn in the Maagirud-Umam : — 

a-j (nir) «- *S) jijnl 

iJi s«>ti SjjS y. { 


1 So the /ynperioZ also aays : ** It [Gandikota] was oaptiued 

by the Golconda SultSn and held by Mir Jumla ; later, it was the capital 
of one of the five SarkSrs of the Camitic BilighSt, until it was absorbed 
by the PathSn NawKb of Cuddapah.*’ Xll, li7. 
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4^^ 1^ ixSS iSi^Ubuo 

m izj^ Jf>j * 1 /^ 

(Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 612, 11. 12-16.) 

And at the time of writing, which is the year 1193 of the 
Hejira [1779 a.c.], he has suddenly marched against Karpah 
[CuddSpah] and possessed himself of the fortresses of Sidhout and 
Kanjikot or [Oanjikot] and other districts, and taken prisoner 
and carried off its governor, ‘Abdul Hakim IQiftn Miyana, in his 
train to Srirangapattan.” 

Let us now hear what a European contemporary, Major 
Charles Stewart, has to say about the matter : — 

“In the year 1776, Hyder commenced his march to the 
southward, which led him through the province of Guty, a very 
valuable country, formerly an appendage of KuddSpah, but 
which in the year 1758 had been made over to the Mahrattas, 
in lieu of Ghout. In this province were situated several towns 
and forts of consequence, as Ounjeotta^ Gorrumcondah, Penne- 
(tondah and Guty. The governor of this provinee was named 
Moraw («fc) Rao,” who was obliged to capitulate. “ Hyder broke 
the articles of capitulation, and sent Morgw B5o a prisoner to 
Seringapatam, where he probably died in captivity: after 
which the usurper, having established his own collectors and 
officers over the district, returned to his capital.” Memoirs of 
Hyder Aly Khan, prefixed to the Catalogue of the Library of Tip- 
poo Sultan, pp. 24-5. See also pp. 26-7. 

Speaking of events which occurred about fifteen years later, 
the same writer says : — 

“ On the 6th of June [1791] the allied armies, [the Eng- 
lish, the Nizam and the Mal^ttas during the first Mysore War] 

commenced their march and arrived in the vicinity of 

Bangalore. . Here the allies separated ; the greater part of the 
Mahrattas proceeded towards Chittledroog, the Nizam’s cavalry 
towards OunjeoUa^ and the English to Bangalore.” p. 64!) 

The same events are thus described by Grant Duff : — 

“ The army of Nizam Ally, with the two Madras battalions 
which continued to the northward, took OandicoUah on the 
Pennar, and laid siege to Gurrumcondah.” [1791.] Bombay 
Reprint, p. 490. 

James Mill’s account is as follows : — 

” By the army of the Nizam, only two objects had been 
effected during the war : the reduction of OunjicoUah^ and that 
of Kopaul.” Mill and Wilson, History of British India, ed. 1858, 
V. 291. 

Lastly the Imperial OazeUeer thus puts the matter : — It 
was here [Oandikot] that Fateh Naik, the father of the great 
Haider Ali, first distinguished himself. Haidar improved and gar- 
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risoned the fort, but it was captured by Captain Little in the 
war with Tipu in 1791.” XII, 127-8. 

This string of passages leaves no room for doubt that 
Ganjikottah, Gunjcotta, Gunjicottah and Gandicottah are differ- 
ent forms of one and the same place-name, viz. the Gandikot 
of the Imperial Gazetteer. 

One remark more and I have done. In Farrukbsiyar's. 
cjirrency,” writes Mr. Lane Poole, “ Arkat, A'azamnagar, and 
MurshidSbad appear for the first time; anA a diminutive gold 
Coinage, resembling that of Southern India, forms a new feature ; 

it issued from Imtiyazgarh Guti, Gangpur (in ChutiS 

Nagpur,) and another mint which is illegible.” B.M.C. Introd., 
Iviii. Mr. J^ane Poole’s reading of the mint-name and its loca- 
tion were erroneous, but he was able to see that the coins 
belonged to the peculiar type of South Indian gold pieces, which 
issued from the mints of Adoni and Guti.^ It is permissible to 
say that the present ascription of them to a place in the 
neighbourhood of Guti and Adoni receives confirmation from 
the family resemblance specially noted by that expert. 

The College, Jundgadh, S. H. Hodivala. 

Uh April, 1917. 


(t;) Gulshanabad. 

The mint-name Gulshanabad was first deciphered by Dr. 
Taylor on the Rupee of Famikbsiyar discovered by him in the 
Treasury of the small State of Limbdi in KathiawSd, and 
described and figurod in Num. Sup. XIV (p. 672, PL xxxvi, 
No. 10). Dr. Taylor himself was at first not quite sure of his 
reading, but it has been confirmed by the discovery of a 
second and similar Rupee ” of the same mint which is in Mr. 
Whitehead’s Cabinet, (Mint-list, J.A.S.B., 1912, p. 437), and 
Gulshanabad has been recognized as one of the two hundred and 
odd mints of the Mughal Emperors of India. But where was 
this Gulshanabad ? Dr. Taylor confessed his inability to say 
anything more about its situation than repeat Dowson’s con- 
jecture that it was somewhere in Baglana, near Junir.” (Elliot 
and Dowson, History of India, VII, 337 and 345). 

The place-name GulshanabSd occurs frequently in the- 
Mughal chronicles (Ma^asird-Alarngiri, Bibl. Ind. Text, pp.220,. 
221, 239, 243 ; Khafi Shan, Bibl. Ind. Text, II, 383, 402, 624, 
743, 890, 891 ; Ma^dgirud-Umard, Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 187, 364 ; 
II, 293, 322), but there is nothing in any of these passages 
to indicate where it really was. All that can be gathered from 
some others is that Gulshanabad was a part of what was then 


' Adoni is in Lat. 38' N., Long. 77<’ 17' E. 
QQti is in Lat. 16^ 7' N., Long. 77° 30' E. 
Gandikot is in Lat. 14° 47' N., Long. 78° 16' E. 
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called the Nizamshahi Kokan, and in the neighbourhood of 
Ramsij (Khafi IQian, II, 281), that it was somewhere in BaglSnft 
{ibid., II, 401), that it was in the vicinity of Sangamner,' 
Chandor^ and Ankolah^ I, 624) and also of Nasik {ibid., 
I, 274). This is not very illuminating, and such vague state- 
ments are all but useless for a satisfactory identification. 
Fortunately, we are not without other and surer guidance. In 
the first place, we leani from Scott Waring’s valuable Account 
of the Deccan Subas that the ' Sircar of Sangamnere in the 
Subah of Aurangabad ’ contained, when that statement was 
compiled (about 1790 a.c.), * eleven perganahs,’ viz. : — 

Sangamnere, Ahmedabad and Patwad, B^lawa, Trimbac, 
Japherabad or Chamber, Dadori, Dhaderphal, Sindher, Nassick 
or OtUshanabad, Varia.* (Waring, History of the Mahratias, 
pp. 238-9.) 

An equally good, if not better authority, Robert Orme, 
sa^'s ; — 

“ According to our MSS. of the Deccan, Tirmeck is a 
pergunnah or district of Sangamner, which is one of the 
Circars or governments of the Subah or province of Aurangabad. 
The river Gungah comes from the mountains of the Concan, on 
which Tirmeck is built, and passeth through the middle of the 
Circar of Sangamner to Goulchonabad commonly called Nassick, 
the distance twenty coss; below which the bed of the river 
becomes much broader. Numbers of Hindoos resort every year 
from the most distant parts, to wash at Tirmeck on the day 
that the sun enters the Scorpion. Every twelfth year, the 
multitude is much greater and some come on every day in every 
year.” {Historical Fra/ymevls of the Mogul Empire, !Ed. 1806, 
pp. 285-6. See also Grant DuflE, 49, 51, 52, 284: Mill and 
Wilson, Hist, of British India, viii, 241). It is scarcely necessary 
to say that Orme’s Tirmeck is Trimbak (from Trayambak, ‘ the 
three-eyed a name of MahSdeo), which is 20 miles from Nasik 
town. Trimbak, says the Imperial Gazetteer, (XXIV, 49), is “ a 
place of Hindu pilgrimage, and besides being visited by all the 
pilgrims who go to Nasik, has a special fair in honour of Trimba- 
keshwar Mahadeo, held when the planet Jupiter enters the sign 
of Leo, which event happens once every twelve years.” Orme’s 
Gungah is the Southern Ganga, the Ganga Gautami or God&- 
vari on which Nasik is situated. (Jarrett, Ain., Tr. II, 228 and 
note) . It is also stated in Jonathan Scott’s History of the Dekkan 
that one of the Mahratta chiefs in the service of the governor 
of Nassick or GulshanSbad ” kept a band of robbers and openly 


1 Sangamner, 10* 34' N., 74* 13' E., 40 miles N.W. of Ahmadnagar. 

2 Ghlndor(or ChSndwad),20* 20'N., 74* 15'E., 40mile8N.E. of NSsik. 

* AkolS, TfilukB in Abm^nagar District (Imp. Gax. V. 180). 

* Patwaid is PBtodS north of Vindhiir ; Dadori is Dihdori, a TalQkS 
in Algnadngar district ; B^wa is YeolB in NUk District ; Sindher is Sin- 
nar in the same district. {Imp. Oaz.) 
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but even under the Musalman rulers of BijSpur. It is the KurSr 
of Grant Duff and is mentioned frequently in his History (Bom- 
bay Reprint, pp. 6, 36, n. 65, 66, 79, 82, 127, 134, 192, 271). 

We may take it then that this ‘ Carhar ’ is the KarSd of 
the Imperial Gazetteer^ but the most noteworthy^ thing in the 
passage is the fact of the word ahad having b^n added by 
Scott Waring in parenthesis after * Carhar.’ It: seems to mo to 
clearly indicate that the writer was aware that the Hindu name 
of the town was Carhar [Karhad or Karad], and that the Musal- 
mSn conquerors had, in accordance With a common practice, 
given it a Persian form, by adding the termination *)bf and 
altered it to Kararabad. 

I am by no means oblivious of the fact that the solitary 
occurrence of the form ‘ Carhar (abad)* in one writer, however 
well-informed, can scarcely be said to establish an absoltUely 
reliable identification; but this is all that can be found in 
reference to the subject, and I crave permission to lay it before 
the readers of this Journal, as a tentative suggestion which may 
hold the field until something more satisfactory is forthcoming. 
I 6ught perhaps to add that in Mr. Jadung^th Sarkar’s India of 
Aurangzeb (pp. cxii and 168 n.) a place called Kalarieibad or 
Mandavgaon, 17 miles N.N.W. of Chambhargoonda, and 19 miles 
south of Ahmadnagar fort, is mentioned, but the name has not 
been accented, and it is imxHissible to say how Kalarabad is to 
be pronounced. Besides Mandavgaon is a mere village which 
does not appear on any map or atlas, except the voluminous 
Indian Atlas (Scale, l'^=4 miles), issued by the Survey of India 
Oflice. 1 venture to think therefore that this Kalarabad may 
be for the present dismissed, as scarcely likely to have been 
selected for the site of a silver-mint. 

The College, Junagadh^ S. H. Hodtvala. • 

Ist November, 1916. 

(vii) liAOHl LanjI, LaicbI (?) [KanjI]. 

Among the novelties described in Dr. Taylor’s article on 
“Some Coins from the Limbdl Treasury” (Nui£. Sup. XiV, 
art. 89) is a rupee of Aurangzeb, which in spite of being other- 
wise of the ordinary type, has been figured (No. 5, PlO'te XX^V) 
in the hope that '' some coin-collector may be ame to'suggest 
the correct reading ” of the mint-name, which had defi^^ll his 
efforts. I understand that Mr. Nelson Wright has du^icite 
in his cabinet, and that the collection of Mr. G. B. Bleary, 
which is now in the British Museum, also contained another 
rupee from the same unknown mint. A fourth specimen in ^an^ 
indifferent state of preservation is in the I^fthore Mu&eiim,; 
(P.M.C. No. 1951), and Mr. Whitehead has suggested the reihd- 
ing “ Lachl,^* stating at the same time that the mint is “ not 
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certain.” Others have proposed ** liaw;? ” and '' It 
seems to me that all these decipherments are untenable, inas- 
much as they overlook the stroke of the ^ which is clearly 

visible on the nlate, and which I have seen also on the coin it> 
self in Dr. Taylor’s possession. The second and third letters of 

the name are undoubtedly a and a ^ respectively, and the 
dots of both are carefully marked in the lower part of the field, 
the other twelve points being accounted for by the ten dots in 
two ejudters of five dots ^ach , and the superior and inferior Nuqtas 

of the and the w of This ensures the rejection of Lachi as 

well as LalM^ which are inadmissible on other grounds also ; the 
first in that ilb place of that name is known, the second because 
though a Lakh! or LakhI Jangal is frequently mentioned in the 

Musalman chronicles, the name is never spelt with a ^ but invari- 
ably occurs in the form ( itfa‘5gir-t-‘4Zam(7irf , Bibl. Ind. To|||^ 
p. m \Khafi Khan, Bibl. Ind. Text, 1, 114, 124, 149 ; 
hVmara, Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 141, 528, 603, 774; II, 286, 4aj^/ 
450, 712, 826; III, 311, 373; Badshah^Nama, Bibl. IndT 
Text, Vol. I, Pt. i, 288, 476; I, Pt. ii, 10, 64; II, 236, 477 ; 
Ain^i-Ald)an, Bibl. Ind. Text, 1, 382, 556 ; Akharrtama, Bibl. 
Ind. Text. TII, 601, 608). 

This remarkable consensus not only militates decisively 
against thid particular reading, but must bring home to our 
minds the necessity of carefully noting the orthographic usage 
in regard to place-names, which appears to have been fairly 
uniform, at least among the superior class of writers. 

If then it is impossible to accept any of these suggestions, 

what is the true reading ? I submit that it is Kanji, Kin- 
Ji or Kunji, according as the diacritical mark is supposed to 
have been a zabar, a zir or a 'jfish. was the name by 

whiek Kanchi, the modern Conjeeveram (which is itself a cor- 
rupt form of Kanchlvaram or Kanchlpuram), was known to the 
Mugh^s. 

‘ In the chapter devoted to *Ali Mardan Kh&n Haidarabadi, 
iA'the Biographical Dictionary called the Ma*asiru4-Umara, we 
read : — 




»z>A\a , 74 * 


7 ti>**7*4^* 

it ) ^ Jl- . oJL diU* 
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Jl^l J ^ 3 A) JD > 3 ji jl 5f*^ 

SJA^ituo JU Ota d-ot C!y^ V^-l 

* ^ 

(Bibliotheca Indica Text, II, 824). 

His name was Mir Husainl, and he had been one of the 
principal servants of *Abulhasan, the ruler of Haidarabftd. In 
the thirtieth year after the accession of ‘Alamglr, and after 
the conquest of Gulkanda, he entered the Imperial service, and 
was distinguished {lit. became famous) by [acquiring] the jrank 
of [a Commander of] six thousand, and the title of 'Allmardan 
Khan, and was exalted by being made Ta‘aluqd&r of Kanchi 
belonging to the Haidarabad KamStak. In the thirty-fifth 
year [1102-1103 a.H.], when SantSji Ghorpurah marched to the 
relief of Chinjl, which was being besieged by the Imperial 
forces, the above-mentioned pAlImardftn Kh&n] girded up his 
loins and overtook him. After an encounter, and the exchange 
of blows {lit. the occurrence of striking and receiving blows), he 
[^Allmardan Khan] was taken prisoner, and the elephants and 
the rest of the baggage were plundered by the enemy (Zi7. * the 
conquered ones/ a name by which the Mahr&ttas are generally 
spoken of by the Mughal historians).. Two years afterwards, 
he obtained his release on paying a large sum.’* 

The Ma^asiru4-Vmara is a late authority, having been 
begun only about 1165 a.h. and completed so late as 1194 a.h. 
(1780 A.C.), [Elliot and Dowson, VIII, 187-190], but there is 
every reason to believe that its source, in this instance, was the 
contemporary chronicle of AurangKeb’s operations in the Dek- 
kan, which was written by a Kayath, named Bhimsen, and is 
entitled Nusl^a-i-Dilkusha. The original is still unpublished, 
but there is an abridged translation in Jonathan Scott’s Dekkan^ 
where it is called the ** Journal of a Boondelah Officer.” This 
Bhimsen, a Elayath bom at Burhanpur, was the nephew of 
DiySnat Rfti, officiating Diwan of the Dekkan, and ‘‘spent 
most of his life as the agent of Dalpat RSo, the BundelS chief of 
Datia who long fought in Aurangzeb’s wars in the Deccan.” The 
Journal has been pronounced to be “ of the highest importance 
to the historian, especially for Deccan affairs ” (Sark&r, Aurang^ 
zeb, Vol. II, p. 304), having been written by an eye-witness-^ 
about 1120 A.H. (Irvine, Army of ihe Mogiula, p. 302) . Jonathan 
Scott has thus render^ thf passages from Bhimsen V Journal 
which the author of the Ma*aiir had evidently ^ under his 
eye. 

“Meer Hooseinee, a principal officer of Abou Houssun, 
being raised to the rank of six thousand and title of f AU Merr 
dSn EhSn, was appointed to the foujedary of Kinjee^ dependant 
on Hyderabad Carnatic, a.h. 1102 (a.d. 1090).’ Scott, op. eU^ 
ed. 1794, Vol. II, p. 76. “Intelligence arrived that Suntah 
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was following Dhumnah, and arrived at Cavereepauk ten koss 
from Kinjee, and that Ali Merdan Shan, Fojedaur, had marched 
to oppose him thinking himself superior. Suntah had a very 
large force, and in the action a numerous body of Bhela foot 
which the IQL&n had hired, deserted to the enemy, so that he 
was obliged to fly and regain the post of Kinjee, but was taken 
prisoner, with many of his ofScers, and all his elephants, camels, 
horses and baggage were plunder^.” (Ibid., II,. 89) 

But where was this Kinjee ? Bhimsen himself shall tell us 
through the mouth of his translator. 

** The tedious pass extended for near forty coss from Sud- 
dum to Kinjee. The last is one of the seven chief worshipping 
places of the Hindoos, which are as follows : Ajodeah or Oude, 
Mutterah, Pyauge or Aleabad, Kasee or Banares, Kinjee, Ont- 
kapooree and B^waroutee. These seven have a superiority 
above all the other holy places of resort. The environs of Kin- 
jee cannot be less in extent than ten coss. There are two 
temples, Seo Kinjee and Bishen Kinjee, the walls round each 
of which are not less extensive than the citadel of Beejapore, 
and within them are innumerable edifices, the cost of which 

cannot be attained by guess There are every way a great 

variety of tanks, which are all lined with stone These are 

called in Hindoeh, Kund Gdbind collectively ; but each has a 
separate name and season appointed for bathing in it. The 
court of Seo Kinjee has been formed into a citadel with bastions 

and battements, and in a part of it resides the Foujedaur 

From near the fort of Adonee to Kemole, [Karnul] Kinjee, Jiii- 
jee, and hence to the sea-coast, there is not a village without a 
temple dedicated to either Luchmun or the god Ram. Raou 
Dalpat having at length arrived at Kinjee, took with him Ali 
Merdaun Klmn, the foujedaur of that place, and moved to the 
fort of Bindwastnee, which is twelve coss from Jinjee, then 
marcliing by Velore, a fort equal to Ahmednuggur, reached the 
neighbourhood of Jinjee.” Scott, op. cit.^ II, 84-86. 

It is clear from these passages that KanjI (or Kinji 

or Kunji) was a fortified position of some importance, which 
was the head-quarters of a Faujdar or Ta'aluqdSir in the 30th 
year of Aurangseb’s reign, and that it was one of the seven 
chief worshipping places of the Hindus in India. As to its 
situation, it was only ten coss distant from ‘ Cauvereepauk ’ and 
in the vicinity of Bindwastnee (».e. Wandewash). Jinjee and 
Vellore. Now Kftveripfik (12® 64" N., 79® 28" B.), Vellore (12® 
66' N., 79® 9' E.), and Wandewash (12® 31" N., 79® 36' B.), are aU 
in North Aroot district, while Jinjee (12® 16' N., 79® 26' E.) is in 
South Arcot. Conjeeveram, 12® 60" N., 79® 42" B. is in the im- 
mediately adjoining district of Chin^eput. It is further said 
that this Kinjee was ten coss distant from ‘ Cauvereepauk.’ Oon- 
Jeeveram, or Kfinchipuram, kt, according to Malleson, Just six- 
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teen milee from Kaveripftk (Founders of (he Indian Empire, 
Lord Clive, ed. 1882, p. 106). 

I have said that the of the Ma*a8iru4-Umara, 

and the Kinjee of Bhim Sen, is no other than the modern 
Ck)njeeveram. Any doubts on that head must be dispelled 
by the following quotations from European authors. Francis 
Buchanan writes : “ 2nd July, I entered the Company’s Jaghire 
and went to Conjeveram, which by the natives is univer- 
sally called Kunji"" {Journey from Madras through Mysore, 
Canara and Malabar, Ed. 1807, Vol. Ill, 466). In the General 
Index to the work we are told that Conjeveram is a town, 
see Kunji.” Then again, in his description of Conjeveram itself 
there is a clear reference to the “ Seo Kinjee ” and “ Bishen 
Kinjee ” into which the town was divided according to the 
contemporary work which Scott has translated. “ Most of 
the houses,” Buchanan informs us, are inhabited by the 
Brahmans, belonging to two large temples, that are dedi- 
cated to Iswara and his wife Carnachuma About three 

miles at the Lesser Conjeveram, is another grand temple dedi- 
cated to Vishnu, who has a Mandapam for his reception at the 
two visits he makes in the year to Iswara. Siva returns the 
visit once a year only.” (Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 12-13). 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the “ Lesser Con- 
jeveram ” with its “ grand temple dedicated to Vishnu ” is 
identical with the ‘‘ Bishen Kinjee ” of Bhim Sen or Scott. This 
‘‘ Bishen Kinjee ” is again spoken of as “ Visnoo Kunchee ” by 
another writer, in such a manner as to leave no doubt of its iden- 
tity with a part of Conjeeveram. In the valuable “ Statement 
of Deccan Revenues made out from Mahratta records,” which 
is appended to Scott Waring’s history of that people, and which 
contains a list of the sircars and perganahs into which the six 
Dekkan subas were divided, we read : 

In the Subah of Hyderabad, there is also the Circar of 
Kunchee, containing 1«5 perganahs. 

Havely [i.e. the town of Kunchee itself], Visnoo Kunchee, 
Kurgoolee, Kawereebala [Kaveripak], etc.” (Waring, op, ciL, 
p. 268). 

Lastly, Manucci also refers to Allis Marda Can’s [‘All Mar- 
dan Khan’s] connection with Canchy, of which he says that it is 
“ twenty leagues inland from Madras.” It was in old days “ a 
great city, whence the Hindus to this day hold it in great 
veneration, owing to the existence of large and lofty temples. 
Each one of these would make an excellent fortress, and inside 
of them are many buildings with figures of idols and gilded 
paintings of the lives and infamies of their false gods. In the 
midst is a large tank, the four sides built of large stone.” 
(Irvine, Manucci’s Storia do Mogor, III, 243). In another pl^e, 
he includes Gandhis in the Kamatik, among the seven principal 
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‘•Holy Places” of the Hindus, the other six being Maya 
[Mayapur, close to Hai*dwar], Matura, Caxis [Kashi], Evantica 
[Avanti, i.e. Ujjain], Puris [Puri or JagannSth in Orissa] and 
i>arahotis [Dwaravati, i.e. DwSrkft in Kathiavad]. Ihid., Ill, 
244-5. He also refers to ‘Ali Mardan Khan’s capture by “ an 
officer of the Shiva Ji called Santangape ” [Santaji GhoiT)ade] 
and attributes it to the treachery of his own chief, Zurfiqar 
Kb^n, who hated him. Ihid., JIT, 273. 

One word more as to the spelling of the name as it appears 
on the coins, may perhaps be not altogether out of place. It 
may be urged that the correct form of the name is Kanchlvar- 
am or Kanchipuram with a long ‘ a’ after-tho first consonant, 

and that we ought to have had and not ,^ad^(without an 

‘ alif ’) on the coins. I may be permitted to say that this difficulty, 
which has seemed insuperable to a very friendly critic, admits 

of an easy solution. That solution is that is only one of 

many place-names, which drop the long ‘ a ’ which they have 
in Sanscrit or in the popular pronunciation, when transliterated 
into Persian and written in books or inscribed on coins. 
Thus : — 

Kanyakubja becomes Kashmir Mandu’ 
ViLranasi Baglana (fTHim) Satara (^KI) (in Mah- 
ratti) Pfttan (Guj. PSthri ArSkan 

Bajaur Tapti Champaner Manjra ^ 

There is therefore nothing out of the common in the form 
and we may take it that the coins under discussion were 

issued from the town which is now known as Conjeeveram at 
some time after the conquest of the dominions of the kings of 
Gulkanda by the Mug^als in the thirtieth year of the reign of 
Aurangzeb. It is perhaps necessary to add that this KanjI or 
KinjI (or Conjeeveram in Chingleput) is not identical with 


I Imp. Oaz., XIV, 370, S.V. Kanauj. 

16., XVII, 171,>>Lo on coins, P.M.C. Intr., cx. 

Imp. Gaz., VI, 190, 192, sHISj in lOiSn, II, 247, 274, 280, 399 ; 
Ma*tisir4-*Alamgtrlf 470. 

Imp. Oaz., XXII, 128; )jiLm 336, 420. 

PSthri in ParbhSni District, HaidarSbSd State, Imp. Qaz..^ XX, 30, 
in Afa‘Siftru-M7iiiar8, 1, 366, 489, 700. 

in 30, 31, 484, 666, 560; 

BSjaur 7.6^., VI, 219. 

^ in KhSfi Khfin, II ; 566, 610, 864, 876. 

M5ujrB River in ^aidariibSd State, 7.0., XVII, 197; BfldiMAiiama, 
I. i. 331, 361. 
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Ginjl or Gingee in South Arcot. The name of the great fort* 
ress which defied the arms of Aurangzeb for nearly eight years, 
and was afterwards captured by Bussy, is written Ginjee or 
Ginji by Grant Duff, Mill and other Anglo-Indian historians, but 
the spelling found in the Musalmftn writers is always 
(Ma*asir-i-A lant^ti, Bibl. Ind. Text, 339, 344, 350, 362, 356, 
359, 362, 364, 391, 400, 602), or (IQtafi IQiftn, II, 404, 413, 
418, 450, 534 ; Ma’ofiiru-l-Umara, II, 94, 270, 500, 875 ; 111, 
855, 856). It is also not unworthy of notice that is the 
form found on coins (Num. Sup. XIV, 670). 

Junagadh. S. H. HodivIla. 

(viii) Manoabh. 

Mangarh is a mint-name in the Mughal series of which the 
reading itself is not entirely free from doubt, and in reference 
to the identification of which nothing beyond conjecture has 
been hitherto advanced. Copper coins struck at MSnghar (or 
Mftng hir ? ) in the early years of Akbar’s reign are recorded to 
have been in the White King collection, and also in Major 
Vost’s cabinet. The reverse closely follows the Suri typo, as 
may be perceived from the specimen (dated 968 a.h.) which is 
figured in Mr. Valentine’s Copper Coins of India’* (pp. 66-7). 
The name has been there read Mftnghir, but there is bothing on 
the coin itself to warrant the interpo^tion of an cf between 
the ‘ h ’ and the ‘ r,’ and Mr. Whitehead’s reading ‘“Mftnghar ’ 
appears to me to be the correct one. 

But supposing that the name is ‘ Mftngldr,’ it seems to me 
very hazardous to identify it with Mongyr or ‘ Monghyr ’ in 
BihSr. The name of that town is never spelt by any Persian 

writer of reputation except as or or Abul 

Fa^l mentions Mongyr several times in his works, but he always 
writes it in one or other of these three ways and in no other. 
{Ain-i-Akban, Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 417, 419 ; AktiarnSma, Bibl. 
Ind. Text, III, 22, 107, 141, 307, 308, 324, 334, 398.) Badft- 
onl’s spelling is^;iCLc in Muntaf^abu-t-taiwari^, Bibl. Ind. Text, 
I, 349 as well as in 11, 282. Nizftmnddin A^mad also rejects 
the ‘h’ and adheres to the form (^abaqatd-AldHm, 

Lakhnau Lithograph, p. 336, U. 19, 21). 

All these three are writers who flomished in the reign of 
Akbar, and their testimony would be conclusive as to the ortho- 
graphy of the period, even if it had been at variance with the 
form adopted in subsequent times. But later writers also do 

not depart from the older spelling, and receives no coun- 

tenance from any one of them. We have in the BSdshSh- 
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nSma, (Bibl. Ind. Text, Vol. I, Pt. 2, pp. 1, 272 ; Vol. II, p. 
68) , and the MaSsiru-UUmara (Bibl. Ind. Text, 11,170) . Muham- 
Kazim of the ^AlamgimSma shows a decided preference 

for the additional wav,’ and writes no less than a dozen 

times (Bibl. Ind. Text. pp. 31, 211, 223, 336, 337, 340, 343, 
393, 494, 495, 650, 915). Khafi IQian (Bibl. Ind. Text, Vol. IT, 

76, 100) and the author of the Mmsir-i-Alamfin adopt the 
same form (Bibl. Ind. Text, p. 21) which occurs once in the 
Maa§tiru4‘Umara (Bibl. Ind. Text, III, 411) also. . 

It is possible that this reasoning will make no appeal to 
those who, bewildered by the embarrassingly abundant various 
readings of cbacure proper names which are proudly displayed 
in some of our editions and translations of the Persian his- 
torians, have come to entertain the notion that there was no 
uniform or recognised orthographic usage at all in reference 
even to the wdlinown place-names. I beg therefore to urge a 
point which seems to me to militate decisively against the at- 
tribution of these coins to Mongyr in Bihar. That point is 
that Mongyr was not included in Akbar’s dominions at all in 
968 A.H. All Eastern India beyond the district of Jaunpur was 
then outside the Mughal limits, and in the possession of Sulai- 
man KararanI, of whom Abul Fa^l says in his chronicle of the 
17th year that he “ exhaled the breath of power in Bengal, Bi- 
hftr and Orissa.” {Akbarndrm, Tr. Beveridge, III, 5-6.) Sulai- 
man died in that year (980 a.h.), and the news reached Akbar 
when he was engaged in besieging the castle of Surat. The 
iSb&n-i-mianan Mim'im mian, the governor of Jaunpur, was 
then commanded to undertake the conquest of SulaimSn’s terri- 
tories, and it was only when Mun4m was found unable to 
achieve any signal suopess, that the Emperor himself marched 
in great force towards il^ngal. The first-fruits of the campaign 
were the coiiquests of Hajlpur and Patna after a sanguinary 
struggle in 982 a.h. (Tabaqat’i’Ahban in Elliot and Dowson, V, 
372, 377-9; Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 166, 176 ff: ’Abul Fa^l, 
Akbarnama, in Elliot and Dowson, VI, 39-44 : Von Noer, Tr. 
Mrs. Beveridge, I, 214-229.) Indeed, it stands out clearly from 
a fact incidentally mentioned in the Akbarnama that Mongyr 
was even so late as 981 a.o. in the possession of Dfiud, the son 
of Sulaiman Kararftnl. It was at Mungir that Daud had his 
cousin, Yusuf, whom he regarded as a possible rival, put to 
death, and it was this murder which alienated Yusuf’s father- 
in-law, Jahfth Khfin Lodi, the most powerful and devoted of 
the adherents of his house. By the subsequent assassination 
of Lodi himself, he uprooted, as Bad&onI quaintly puts it, the 
plant of his prosperity with the spade of calamity,” and the bread 
of the ]i[h&n-i-]^finftn and the Mugb^^'ls ” fell into the butter.” 
(AkiKurnSfna in Elliot and .Dowson, VI, 41 ; Beveri^e’s Trans- 
lation, III, 31, 97-100; Badficml, Tr. Lowe, 11, 177-8; Von 
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Noer, op, cit,, J. 217.) It seems to me therefore out of the 
question to suppose that any coins should have been struck in 
Akbar’s name at Mongyr so early as 968 a.h. 

But if Mongyr is inadmissible for more than one reason, 
where is this Manghar to be looked for ? I beg to be permitted 
to place before the readers of this Journal the very respectable 
historical evidence tliat is available in favour of its identifica- 
tion with the great fortress of Mankot. I am not aware of its 
having been set out before. 

Jn the first place then, Badaonl has three references to 
that great frontier stronghold, in two of which it is called Man- 
garh, and in one only Mknkot. * 

“ Islem Shah, in order to remove the cause of the mischief 
[the rebellion of the Niyazis who had taken refuge with the 
Ghakkars], marched with a large army, and reaching the Punjab 
took up a strong position in the northern hill range, and by 
way of guarding his headquarter-post built five forts. MankOt, 
Bashidkot and others.” (Ranking’s Translation, I, 498.) A 
little further on we read : At the time when Islem Shah had 

sent troops against the Ghakkars and the Janoha party who 
were strongly entrenched on the banks of the river Behat, he 
himself was occupied in building the fortress of Mangarh,*^ 
(Ibid,, p. 500). 

Once more Badaonl mentions Mangarh in describing an 
attempt made upon Islam Shah’s life in its neighbourhood. 

Among the events which happened during the time that Islem 
ShSh was encamped at Bin, was the following : — One day in the 
interval betw^een two times of prayer, Islem Shah was sittng 
at ease upon his roadster, and was proceeding with a small 
escort from the camp to visit the fort of Mangarh, which lies at 
a distance of five or six Krohs or thereabouts, in accordance 
with his usual custom, when suddenly a man sprung up in front 
of him and blocking the road, holding a sword concealed in his 
armpit, aimed a blow at him.” (Ibid,, pp. 526-7.) 

This event is related by Nizamu-d-din Ahmad and Ferishta 
ill almost identical terms, with the only difference that the 
place is called by them MdnkOl. It will suffice to quote the 
passage from the version of Briggs. ‘‘ In this expedition, a per- 
son having concealed himself one day in a narrow path, by 
which Selim Shfth was ascending the mountain of Mankote, 
rushed on him with a drawn swo:^.” (Rise of the Mahomedan 
Power in India, Calcutta Reprint, II. p. 135 ; Ferishta, Lucknow 
Lith., I, 231 ; Tabaqat4-Akban, Luclmow lith., 236, 11. 14-16.) 

I^astly , there is a passage in another work in which MSn- 
kot and I^ngarh are explicitly said to be identical. This 
occurs in the Tdrif^-i-Ddudi of a writer named * Abdulla who 
says : ‘‘ IslSm Shah stayed some time at Gw&lior, and then 

set about building the fort of Mankot. He went thither and 
caused five forts to be erected ; one of which he named Sher- 
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garh, a second Islamgarh, a third Bashldgarh, a fourth Firoz- 
garh ; the fifth retained its original names of ManhOt and Man- 
garhJ' (Elliot and Dowson, IV, 494.) The Tari]^4-DdufR was 
written, it is true, some time after the accession of Jahangir, and 
is, strictly speaking, not a contemporary authority ; but it ap- 
pears from a note at the foot* of the page that this particular 
statement about the five forts, which, it will be I'emcmbered, 
occurs also in Badaonl, “ is copied from the Waqi^dt-i-Mush- 
tain (MS. p. 154),” w'hich was itself composed by Shaikh Bi 2 - 
({ullali MushtSql who “ \vas bom in 897 a.h. and died in 989 
A.H., 1492-1681 A.D.” (Elliot and Dowson, IV, 634.) 

These quotations from contemporaneous historians furnish, 
L venture to think, just the sort of testimony which is indispen- 
sable for establishing the identity of an obscure mint-name, 
upon which no light is thrown either by our Gazetteers or our 
Atlases, They show that Maiikot was known as Manghar also 
in the times of [slam Shah, and the first years of Akbar's reign, 
to which last the coins belong. We know that it was the com- 
panion stronghold to the Western Rohtas erected by Sher Shah, 
and built with the same object of holding the Dhakkars of the 
Salt Range in check. It is common knowledge also that it was 
to Mankot tha(< Sikandar Sur retreated after his defeat at Sar- 
liind, and that the fortress fell onl}" after a siege of little less 
than six months on 27th Ramadan, 964 A.ii. {Tabaqat-i- 
Akhan, in Elliot and Dowson, V, 264-5 ; Lowe, Badaoni, II, 
lL-12 ; von Noer, op. cit., 1, 77.) Mank5t does not find a place 
on our modem maps, but we know from Abul Fazl that it was 
in the sarkar of the Rechnau Duab, and that in it were ‘‘ included 
4 towns, each with a stone fort.” (Ain., Tr. Jarrett, II, 321). 
Filsewhere, the same authority informs us that ‘‘ Selim Khan’s 
real object in building these great forts was that when the 
standards of H.M. JahanbanI Jinnat Ashiyani [Humayun] 
should be directed towards India there might be a refuge for 
the army of the Panjab.” (Akbarndma, Trans. Beveridge, II, 
80). Erskine (History of India under Babar and Humayun, II, 
467) says that Mankot or Manghar “ w’as on the farthest out- 
skirts of the Siwalik mountains,” and •• composed of four or five 
forts on as many eminences, but all connected together.” 
Mankot is no>v no more than a great ruin, situated about 76 
miles N. of Amritsar (32® 37' N., 74®-66' E.), in the Jammu 
territory of the state of Kashmir. It is now ^owm as Rftm- 
kot. 

Jumgadh, S. H. Hodivala. 

Sth October, 

(ia?) [MuhIabadJ- Puna. 

Among the rare coins in the Pan jab Museum, there is a 
Rupee of the 15th regnal year of Sh&h Alam II, which bears 
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hia pre-acceasion name of [^tc] on the obverae, and 

a peculiar ornament (P.M.C., M.no. 04) in the loop of the of 
on the reverse. Mr.. Rodgers read the latter half of the 
mint-name on the coin as Puna, and this decipherment has 
met with general acceptance ; but this name is preceded by an- 
other of which only the tail, is visible. An exactly simi- 
lar coin of the 2nd regnal year, “ on which the word 

appears in full,” is described by Mr. Longworth Dames in Num. 
Chron. , 1002, p. 305, PI. XIV, no. 68. Two other coins of * Ali (?) 
Gohar's with the same mint-mark are also known, but they 
differ from the foregoing in that, instead of the regna^ year, the 
Musalman date is expressed in Nagari figures. Dr. Hoernlc was 
the first to publish an issue of this type (J.A.S.B., 1897, p. 
273, Plate XXXTV, No. 76), on which the date is (1243). 

Mr. Dames edited another with the figures (1231) in the 

Num. Chron. (1902, p. 308, No. 72), but the double mint-name 
does not appear in full on either of tliese specimens. Mr. 

Dames was able to read isbf b on his coin, but could not make any- 
thing of the letters, and all that Dr. Hoernle was able to sa\' 
was that his Rupee was, on native authority, attributed to 
the Peshwas.” Now, all the four coins have a characteristic 
mark or symbol, of which Prinsep said, so long ago as 1834, 
that it was found on the ''Halec sicca of Poona.” {Usefvl 
Tables^ p. 56.) Indeed, it may be safely said that numismatists 
are now practically agreed in supposing all these coins to have 
issued from tlie Puna mint. That which remains unsettled and 
awaits solution, is the other name of which only the tail is 
visible. 

1 venture to XH)int out that there are in the accredited 
Musalman histories several passages which enable us to say 

with confidence that that name is Muhlabad. In the 

first place lUiafi Khan expressly informs us that Auiangzeb 
issued in the 47th year of his reign an order to the effect that 
Puna was to be henceforth called Muhlabad. 

^U{Aio j iU ^ erf* 

I) c;T ^ 

y ^ cJUl |^|j 

t4lj ^1.3 JU inUj , 

ijiiii j1^ cVam ^ ljUt 

• isljf *S<JSS ^]U 
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(Bibl. Ind. Text, Vol. II, p. 510, 11. 12-21.) 

After this conquest [of Siuhgarh or Kondana] he gave 
orders to march, and spent one month of the rainy season on 
the road to Puna and the places in the environs of that town 
for giving rest to the troops. And because the Prince Muham- 
mad Muhlu-l-Millat, the eldest son by the Rani Manoharpuri of 
the Prince Muhammad Kambakbsh, who had not tasted the 
pleasures of this fleeting existence for more than ten years, bc' 
came a traverser of the road (lit. stages) to Paradise, and was 
buried in that town near the resplendent shrine [or tomb] of 
Shaikh Salaliud-din, he [i.e. the Emperor] gave it the name of 
xMiiluabad.” ‘ 

Of this passage, Dowson has given the substance in the 
following words : “ Prince Mohi-ul-Mulk | «ic] son of Prince 

Kam Bakh^, died here, so the name of Puna was changed to 
Muhiabad.” VII., :W3 Note. 

The author of the Maasir-i-AlamgIrl also says that after 
the conquest of the fort of Kondana, [thereafter called Bakh- 
shindah-Bakhsh) in 1114 ah., Aurangzeb ' resolved to bring 
the rainy season to an end in Miihlabad — Puna.’’ 

Bibl. Ind. Text, 476, 11. 2-3. 

The same fact is mentioned by the author of the Maasini- 
l-Uraara which was completed in a.h. 1194 (1780 A.C.) 

idJ Aiu j Ji^ JU» ,0 oli. 

. (ijj ibf 

(Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 319, 11. 8-10.) 

“ In tlie forty-seventh [regnalj year, !^uld-Makan [Le. 
.\urangzeb| after the conquest of KondSna, called Bakbshin- 
dah-Bakhsh, came to Mubl&bSd-PunS with the intention of ter- 
nunating the rainy season there.” 

This reference is not without significance inasmuch as it 
shows that this writer, who was a resident of the Deccan, and 
flourished during the reign of Shfth ‘Alam, was familiar with the 
double name of the town. 

Lastly, Grant Duff tells us that “ upon the reduction of 
Uajgarh and Toma, the Emperor, after halting some months 
near Joonere, finally quitted the neighbourhood of Poona of 
which place also he had changed the name to Moyabad, and 
marched to Beejapoor.” (Bombay Beprint, 1873, p. 178.) 

We may then take it for certain that the Muf^al name of 
Pnn5 was Mu^lSbAd, and we should be Justified in declaring on 
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the strength of this historical consensus, that the full name of thia 
mint, which has hitherto defied all our efforts at decipherment, 
was Muhlabad — Piina. In other words, we should be on abso- 
lutely safe ground in bringing the historical evidence to supply 
the defect in the Numismatic testimony and relying on the for- 
mer alone even if the latter did not exist. But I am happy to 
say that there is at least one coin of the second type on which 

the luirne dbl can be clearly" I’ead. It is one of several 

others which are not so good, in the cabinet of Mr. Framji J. 
ThananallS to whom my acknowledgments arc^ due for allow- 
ing me to examine them. 

The College, JunSgaM, S. H. Hodivala. 

I5th March, 1917. 

(x) PORBANDAR OR PaRKNDA ? 

There are probably few' earnest students of Mughal numis- 
matics to wdiom the conjectural and hazardous character of 
some of our decipherments must not, at times, have been 
brought home, and I have sometimes ventured to think that 
the reading ‘ Porbandar ’ of a mint-name which occurs on several 
issues during the reigns of Aiimngzeb, Bahadur Shah Shah ‘ Alam 
I and Fanukb«iyar is not free from serious doubt and difficulty. 
Indeed, one of the coins attributed by Mr. Whitehead to Por- 
bandar is a muhr of Farrukhsiyar’s in the British Museum 
which was assigned by Mr. Lane Poole to Bareli (B.M.C. No. 
893, P.M.C. Introd., j). Ixiii). A copper coin of the same Em- 
peror on w'hich something like aL only is, at best, but darkly 

visible, and of which the nuqiahs are almost as gloriously un- 
certain as the law itself, has been also given to the same mini 
w'ith a confidence which is scarcely warranted by the indifferent 
state of preservation in which the coin itself w^ould appear to 
be (P.M.C. No. 2271a and Num. Sup. XXV, 234). This same 
tantalising absence of the dots is conspicuous on two other 
coins which have been ascribed to the same mint, a rupee of 
Aurangzeb’s found in the Bhandara district of the Central l^o- 
vinces, and another of Bahadur Shah Shah ^Alam I (H. N. 
Wright, I.M.C. Nos. 1603 and 1697). 

After having thus challenged the verdicts of such experts 
as Mr. Nelson Wright and Mr. Whitehead, it is incumbent upon 
me to state the reasons for placing Porbandar in the category, 
not of the known or ‘ reasonably certain * mint-towns of the 
Mud^als, but of the conjectural and altogether uncertain ones. 
In the fiirat place, then, the dots of the thii^ letter are not so un- 
ambiguously marked on any known specimen as to make it im- 
possible to read the name in some other way. The same 
incertitude is further predicable of the final or sixth letter, 
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which does not appear at all on most specimens, ami where it 
happens to be partially visible (as on the Aurangzeb rupee 
figured in Num. Sup. IV, PI. Tl, 10), it would seem to be an 
‘ alif * rather than a ‘ re.* Briefly, two at least out of the six 
letters are altogether doubtful and impossible to fix. 

In the second place, the name of the small Kathiawad 
town of Porbandar is always spelt, on the very few' occasions 
on which it is at all alluded to by the Persian historians, as 

wl'h the ‘ w'av,’ which is never dro]iped. Porbandar is 

incidentally mentioned once in the Ahbamima- of Abul Fazl 
(Bibl. Ii^. Text, III, 638, 1. 10) and once also in the chapter 
of the Ain-i^Akbari wliicli is devoted to a description of the 
Suba of Gujarat. (Bibl. Iiid. Text, I, 500.) The only other 
Persian 'work in which the name occurs, to iny knowledge, is 
the history of Gujarat called the M%rat4-Ahmaii[%, and the spell- 
ing found in all these passages is not^«>b^ but;^V Again, 

the second volume of the Mirai contains a valuable statistical 
account or District Gazetteer, in wliich the writer expressly 
mentions all those mints of the Province that are known to us, 
viz. Ahinadabad, Siirat, Cambay and Junagadh. There is not 
a word, how'ever, in the section on Porbandar about a 
or mint having ever existed in that town, tliough several details 
are given as to the establishments in each of the other mints, 
and even the revenue derived from them. 

Indeed, it is not easy for any one acquainted wdth the 
history of KathiaAvad to understand why Porbandar should 
have ever been raised to the dignity of a gold-mint, at a time 
when it was a place of only secondary importance even in the 
very small district occupied by the ancestors of the present 
dethva chief of Porbandar. It was not even their capital, for 
that Avas situated at Chliaya throughout the period to Avhich 
the coins under discussion belong. The fact is, that it Avas only 
in the year 1785 of the Christian era, that the Bana “ Sultanji 
perceiving that the Mughal power was entirely broken, trans- 
ferred his seat of rule to Porbandar, Avhich has ever since been 
the Jethva capital, and gives a name to the chief dom.” Bombay 
Gazetteer, VIII, 628). 

lastly, this deci])herment would make Por])andar a gold- 
mint in the reign not only of Farrukbsivar but of Bahadur 
Shah Shah 'Alam I. (Whitehead, Mint-list, J.A.S.B., 1912, p. 
467, and Num. Sup. XXV, 237). Noav a glance at the list of 
Mi^al mints is sufficient to shoAV that the towns in Arhich the 
no most of the metals Avas allow'ed to be coined, Avere all either 
places of historical renown, famous centres of wealth and in- 
dustry in their day, capital seats of great snbas or provinces, 
or localities having some political or military importance at the 
time. I am not sure that a single undoubted instance can be 
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cited of a fifth-rate town like Porbandar having been exalted 
to the dignity of issuing gold coins in tw'o reigns and silver coins 
in three or four. 

It is possible that any one of these arguments taken shigly 
may not possess such force as to ensure the rejection of the 
Porbandar theory, but it seems to me that their cumulative 
weight is by no means small, and one can scarcely fail to be 
impressed by the hamidous character of -the decipherment w'heii 
all the facts are taken into account. 

Well, then, if Porbandar will not do, is it possible to read 
the letters in some other way ? 1 submit that it is, and I beg 

to suggest a name to whicli no exception can be taken on his- 
torical or other grounds, and which satisfies all other conditions 

besides. This is Parenda or Purenda, a town in the Os- 

luanabad district of the State of Haidarabad, situated 16 
N., and 76° 27' E. Parendfi is 64 miles N. W. of Naldrug {Imp. 
Gazetteer^ XIX, 270) and about 60 miles S.W. of the equally 
important fortress of* Dharur (Fathabad). Elliot and Dowson, 
VII, 22n. It contains a fort erected by Mahmud 6a wan, the 
celebrated Bahmani minister” in the fifteenth century, with 
several large guns mounted on bastions. (Imp. Gaz., XX, 1). 
Ferishta informs us that the two great strongholds of Parenda 
and Sholapur were entrusted about 890 a.h. (1486 a.c.) to 
Khw^ajah Jahan Dakbani by Malik Hasan Nizamul-Mulk, the 
all-powerful minister of Mahmud Shah Bahmani” (Briggs, 
Rise of the Mahometan Power in India ^ II, 629. See also pp. 
630, 638, 642). The same historian refers to Parenda several 
times ill his account of the factious struggle for ])ower between 
the nobles in the last davs of the Bahmani dynasty. (Briggs, 
loc. cit.Al, 643. 646; III, 16-20, 191, 196, 196, 214). After 
the extinction of the latter, Parenda was included in the Nizam- 
shahi kingdom, and it is repeatedly mentioned as a place of 
considerable strategical imj^ortance on the frontier betAveen the 
rival states of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. (Ibid., Ill, 104, 120, 
241, 246). Again, when Ahmadnagar itself was sacked by the 
Murals in a.u. 1008 (1699 a.c.), and Bahadur Nizamshah was 
despatched by Akbar as a state prisoner to Gw'aliar, the 
Nizamshahi oifficers having declared Moortuza, the son of Aly, 
King,” made Parenda the capital of the kingdom. (Ihid.^ Ill, 
313). We hear of the fortress again in the reign of Sl^h Jah&n. 
It was unsuccessfully besieged in 1040 a.h. (1630 A.c.) by the 
KbSn-i-A'azam (Elliot and Dowson, VII, 22-4), and again in- 
vested with the like result by the Prince ShujS‘a and the 
Khan-i-Khftnftn Mahabat Klian in 1043 a.h., t.e. 1634 a.c. 
(Elliot and Dowson, VII, 43-44; Grant Duff, History of the 
Mamthda^ Bombay Reprint, 1873, p. 49). A little later, we 
hear that one of the terms of the treaty made between ‘‘ Shfth 
Jahan and ‘Adil Kh4n of Bijftpur in 1045 a.h. (1635 a.c.) was 
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that the fortress of Pareiida which had formerly belonged to 
Nizam-ul-mulk, but M'hich had been surrendered to ‘Adil Khan 
for a bribe,’* should be allowed to remain in the pos.session of 
the latter. (E.l). VII, 57 ; Grant Duff, 50, 52). At last, it came 
into the hands of the Mughals in the third year of Aurangzeb 
(1071 A.H.), when the Amlru-l-Umara, Shayasta Khan, “ report- 
ed that the fort of Parenda had been won without fighting.’* 
(M4aslr-i-‘Alamgiri, text p. 33 ; E. D. VIT, 263). It remained 
in the hands of the Mughals during the rest of Aurangzeb’s 
reign, and Khafi Khan informs us that Kam Bakbsh was “ en- 
camped at " Parenda forty or fifty kos distant ’ from Ahmad- 
nagar,** when he heard of the death of his father (Bibl. Ind. 
Text, II, 5 .9; E.D. VII, 389). 

Coming down to later times, it is clear from the pages of 
Grant Duff that it was an important military station even in 
1774 A.c. It was at * Purinda* that Triinback Rao Mima and 
Sabaji Bhonslay were encamped in that year, and from which 
they marched against Raghunath Rao (Reprint, 1873, p. 367). 
Twenty-one years later, the decisive battle of Kharda or 
Khardla was brought on Avdiile the Nizam’s army was marching 
from Khartia to Purinda (Ibid., 515-6). Lastly, Colonel Steven- 
son was, on the outbreak of the Second Mahratta War (1803 
A.O.), ordered to take up his position with the Haidarabad sub- 
sidiary force and 15,000 of the Nizam’s own troops at Purinda, 
on account of its vicinity to the “ Peshwa’s eastern frontier.” 
(Mid., 568 ; see also Mill and Wilson, Hintory of India^ Ed. 1858, 
VI, 292). 

The name of Parenda or Purendi is not now so familiar as 
that of Porbandar, and the former is at present only a town in 
ruin, to which not more than a dozen lines are devoted in the 
Imperial Gazetteer. Parenda has fallen while Porbandar has 
risen, but there can be no doubt that during tlie sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and the first quarter of the eighteenth. 
to which latil period all the coins under consideration belong, 
Parenda continued to be what Porbandar never was, and per- 
haps never can be, a place of great political and military im- 
portance, and much the most likely of the two to have possessed 
a gold mint. 

It is of course true that the name cannot be read with 
certainty on any of the half-dozen coins hitherto discovered, 
but then the reading Porbandar is, besides being at least 
equally uncertain, open to other serious objections. Under the 
circumstances, I crave permission to put in a caveat against 
Porbandar, and submit that the claims of Parenda are at least 
equally worthy of consideration. 1 do not therefore think it 
too much to ask that judgment should be reserved until the 
discovery of less ambiguous specimens. 

The College^ JunSgaih^ S. H. HodivaIiA. 

16th Fd)rmry, 1917. 
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— I have said that on the Aiirangzeb rupee figured in 
Num. Sup. IV, the final letter looks more like an alif than a re. 
I would invite attention to Rodgers* Copper Coin (J.A.S.B., 
1895, PI. XVIIT, No. 80), in which also the final letter is clearly 
an a/i/, if the drawing can be relied upon. It is perhaps not 
unworthy of note that it is of the 4th year of Farrukhsiyar 
(B.M.C. 803 is of the 5th), and that Rodgers* own decipherment, 
so far as it w ent, w'jis fixli, 

S. H. H. 


197. Novelties in Parthian Coins. 

Parthian numismatics have been made the subject of 
study by some well-known i^iumismatists since the celebrated 
Vaillant (died in 1706), whose work on this subject was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1725. His attributions were greatly 
improved upon by subsequent scholars, whose meritorious 
investigations paved the way for recent w^orks by Ijongperier 
(Memoires sur la chronologie et I’iconographio des rois parthes 
Arsacides, Paris, 1853 ; the 18 engraved plates were not 
published until 1882) ; Proke.sch-Osten (Les monnaies des rois 
Parthes, Paris, 1874-75, wdth 6 plates) ; Gardner (The 
I*arthian Coinage, London, 1877, with 8 plates) ; and Wroth 
(Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia in the British Museum. 
London, 1903, with 37 plates). Over and above those four 
works now most commonly consulted, mention must be made 
of the important paper (Coins of the Arsacidae ; text in 
Russian) on unpublished and noteworthv coins bv De Markolf 
which appeared in the Journal of the Russian Oriental Society, 
SL Petersburg, 1892. Drouin has given a very able summary 
and review of this paper in the Revue Numismatiqm, part /, 
1893. Rapson (Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, pp. 203-219) 
has also review'^ed it but from points of view other than those 
already occupied by Drouin. Prokesch-Osten*R book describes 
the coins in his own fine collection, now in the Berlin Museum. 

The coinage of the Parthian rule forms a very extensive 
series spreading over a period of nearly four hundred and 
seventy-five years from about B.C. 250 to about A.C. 227. 
The decisive engagement with Ardavan (Artabanus) in which 
the last Parthian monarcli fell, and where Ardesblr I 
gained the title of “ king of kings/* seems to have been on 
28th April (A.C. 224, according to Noldeke. or A.C. 227, 
according to Gutschmid), and was probably fought in Baby- 
lonia or Susiana. The drachmes (see B.M. Catalogue, op. 
cit., pi. xxxvi, figs. 14 and 15) assigned to Artavasdes, 
perhaps a son of Artabanus, furnish the evidence of the 
remnant of Parthian royalty after the final overthrow by 
Ardashlr I, the founder of the Sasanian empire. 

The coinage consists of silver and bronze pieces. There 
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iiie no gold coins. The denominations in silver are : — 
tetradrachme, drachme^ triobol, diobol and obol. The last 
three are very* scarce and do not seem to have been minted 
after Orodes 1 (B.C. 57-37). The denomination or normal 
value of the bronze pieces are not known. 

Wroth has come to the conclusioji that some modifications 
must be made in the .accepted arrangement of the coins 
as sot forth in Gardner’s work. The rectific.ations that 
seemed necessary are principally in the period before Phraates 
rV (B.C. 38/7-3/2) and in a pa|)er On the Re-arrange- 
ment of Parthian Coinage” published in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1900 (pp. 181-202) he has criticized the existing 
arrangement. He has indicated an alternative^ s(?heme. 
which with various modifications and corrections, has been 
adopted in the liritish Museum Catalogue. The aiTangement 
of Parthian coins ])resents exc6))tional difficulties ; the principal 
being the absence of the names of most of the kings on 
coins. It has not yet. been possible to compile with cer- 
tainty the list of Parthian kings and to determine with 
precision the limits of their reigtis. It must not be assumed 
that the kings followed one another in natural sequence, 
because' we have to make allowances for the possibility of 
contemporaneous reigns as well as the rise of usurpers and 
rival rulers. Tlie dated coins bear testimony to these facts 
vaguely hinted at by the historians. 

The obver.se almost always represents the king turned 
to the left, save some exceptions with the 'head of the king 
to right. There is usually but a slight difference between 
the port?aits of a king in the early years of his reign and those 
executed in his later years. The reverse of the drachme 
and lesser denominations bears, with some rarc^ exceptions, 
the familiar figure of the seated bowman. This type continues 
constant, with some c.xceptions, on the reverse of the tetra- 
drachme also till the reign of Orodes I (B.C. 57-37), when 
is inaugurated a new type having the reigning king, either 
on his throne or on horseback, usually in the act of receiv- 
ing a palm or wrt^ath from a female figure representing the 
mint city itself. The reverse types of the bronze coins are 
extremely varied. 

The earlier types exhibit higher artistic me]*it and the 
inscriptions are written with far greater cleaniess and correct- 
ness. After the reign of Phraates IV (B.C. 38/37-3/2), the 
letters become more crude and from the reign of Gotarzes 
(A.C. 40/41-51), the legends on drachmes are quite de- 
based and unintelligible. From this time all legends dis- 
appear from the ordinary bronze coins ; but the tetr^rachmes 
and the pieces of bronze which bear the head or figure of 
a city can be read to the last. 

The rude conquerors, having no civilization of their own, 
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nor even a language at all suited to the intricacies of civilized 
life, adopted the Greek language and culture which they 
found already introduced. The Greek epithets and titles 
assumed by "Parthian kings are varied. In the variety of 
the legends, particularly in their increasing length and the 
number of titles they comprise, we find the key to the 
arrangement of the coins before Phraates IV. The name of 
the first king is given simply as APZAKOY, the second styles 
himself B aZIAEIJZ APZAKOY, the third adopts the style of 
BAZlAEf2Z MEFAAOY APZAKOY and so on the titles 
increase till the full royal style is fixed. The drachmes of 
Phraates TV (see the one described below) present what may 
be called the stereotyped Parthian legend, for it is seen on 
nearly all the succeeding coinages. Some of the later drachmes 
bear a legend in Pahlavl. The first two letters of his name in 
this language occur on the coins of Volagases I (A.C. 52-77/78), 
and from Mithradates IV (A.C. ? 130-147) the names of the kings 
in full appear with the title malka “ king.” This and the bar- 
barous legends indicate that the Greek tongue was no longer 
understood by the people. 

With the meritorious investigations embodied by Gardner 
and Wroth in their respective works it has now been possible 
to assign coins with tolerable certainty in spite of most of the 
rulers having not recorded their names on their coins. 

The drachmes of several kings subsequent to Sinatruces 
(B.C. 77-70) are marked by numerous monograms and letters, 
the number of varieties teirig greatest under Orodes I (B.C. 
67-37). Chaboiiillet (Revue Numismatique, 1867, p. 392) says 
that there are but few cities, such as Odessus, Patrcje and 
Panormus, which are known to have placed on their coins a 
monogram to represent their names and that in these cases the 
monogram was a sort of recognised symbol or arms of the town 
and not a mere invention of the die-sinker. He contends that 
these monograms are usually merely the private mark of a 
magistrate or contractor and were not intended to be decipher- 
able to any one except himself. 

De Markoff (Moiinaies des cois Parthes, Paris, 1877, part 2, 
p. 41 and plate) has compiled a table of 112 different mono- 
grams and letters and also a list containing the names of about 
the same number of towns which he supposes the monograms 
and letters to indicate. His identifications are mostly h3rpo- 
thetical, as most monograms can be read in more ways than 
one. For example, the monogram on the drachme of Phraates 
TV described below may be read TAi AT and TAT. 

Gardner (The Parthian Coinage, p. 23 sq.) says, “To sup- 
pose that a monogram in the field of a coin usually represents 
the name of the mint whence it was issued, is to go altogether 
beyond the evidence. But even if they did contain the names 
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of cities, it would bo quite hopeless to attempt to read them, a 
monogram being a thing by nature most obscure and ambigu- 
ous. It can nearly always be read in three or four ways, and 
may often, by means of a Jittlo ingenuity, be made to represent 
anything the interpreter chooses.” 

From the appearance of several monograms for a long 
])eriod it is certain that they cannot be the private marks or 
personal names of magistrates. The only possible view is to 
suppose that they indicate, in some maA' or other, the mint- 
place of the coins. 

The Catalogue of the (Joins of Parthia in the British 
Museum (Wroth, 1903) still occupies its leading position as the 
standard w'ork on this branch of numismatic research. There 
are many gaps to be filled, for not only arc the issues of some 
Parthian rulers still unrepresented in known cabinets, but 
specimens have yet to be discovered of types which by analogy 
can reasonably be expected to exist. 

With these preliminary remarks I here introduce to the 
notice of students of this epoch a drachme of Phraates IV 
which, so far as T know, is unpublished. 

A JJrachme of Phraates I V without Adjuncts. 

The, parricide and fratricide Parthian king Phraates IV, 
who reigned from B.C. 38/37 to 3/2, was the oldest of the thirty 
surviving sons of Orodcs I (B.C. 57 -37). He was an able but 
unscrupulous ruler and began his reign by murdering all his 
brothers. The struggle with Borne was renewed and Antony, 
after the unsuccessful siege of Phraaspa, the capital city of the 
Parthian dependency of Media, had to retreat to the Armenian 
frontier with heavy loss in B.C. 36. This failure brought peace 
to Parthia. His long reign was not without internal dissen- 
sions and it appears that his throne was also usurped for some 
time by Tiridates. Phraates, who had murdered his father 
Orodes, as Orodes had murdered his (Phraates III, B.C. 70-67), 
met his own end by parricide. 

His drachmes and bronze coins are classified in types, 
according to the adjuncts on the obverse : — 

A. Eagle behind with wreath in beak crowning king’s 

head. 

B. Eagle as above and star in front. 

C. Eagle as above and crescent in front. 

D. Eagle as above and star within crescent m front. 

E. Eagle as above with star and star within orescent in 

front. 

F. Star below ciiescent in front. 

G. Star below crescent behind and star in front. 

H. Star in front. 

I. Nike flying behind wreathing king’s head. 
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J. Nike as above and star within crescent in front. 

K. Without adjuncts. 

No drachmes are published so far as 1 know of the types 
P, 6, H and K ; but they by analogy can reasonably be ex - 
pocted to exist. The drachme described below is of the type 
K without adjuncts. The grSnetis round about the head of the 
king is so struck that it precludes the possibility of having am^ 
of the adjuncts off the flan. 

Description of the Drachme, 

Metal. — Silver. Size, — *75 inch. Weight, — 59 grains. 

Ohv, — The bust of king to left with diadem having fillets 
floating behind. The hair arranged in formal rows, a wart on 
left temple, a moustache, and a pointed beard. The bust 
clothed in dress and a linked necklace with cuirass in front. 
G renet is. 

liev, — Arsaces seated to right on throne, holding bow. In 
front, the mint-monogram . 

Legend, — Above BAZIAEIIZ | BAZIAEDN. right 
APZAKOV; in exergue EVEPFETOV | AIKAIOV, left 
EHlchANOVZ I ((D)IAEAAHNO(Z). 

Translation, — The King of kings, Arsaces, the benefactor, 
the just., the (divine) manifestation, the friend of Greece. 



The mintmoiiogram /R appears not only on the drachmes 
of the reigns from Phraates TI to Phraates J V, but also on the 
bronze money, being the only monogram found on the coins of 
this metal. Under Phraataces (B.C. 3/2 to A.C. 4) it is found in 
the form ^ and from this reign till the fall of the Arsaoid 
empire, is always found on the drachmes. From the time of 
Vologases J (A.C. .51-77) hardly any other monogram occurs. 

Gardner (op, cii,, p. 24) emphatically says does 

certainly stand for a city, for it is found in connection with the 
word nOA»Z.” 

Perhaps he may be correct, but not for the reason that 
this monogram is found on a bronze coin joined with a city type 
and this word. In reality it is not this monogram but that 
is found in connection with this word, as could be seen from 
his work (p. 59, no. 22). 
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Wroth (B.M. Catalogue, op. cit., p. Ixxxvii) say8, ‘*Froiu 
the time of Vardanea I onwards A is almost the only mono- 
gram that appears on the coins. Except in the case of barba- 
rous specimens. Ctesiphon may be regained as the most likely 
mint-place of the later Parthian money.’' Vardanes I reigned 
from A.C. 41/42-45. 

This attribution seems to me to be doubtful. How can 
we be certain that this is the sole monogram on the coins 
of all kings who reigned contemporaneously from A.C. 77-78 to 
148-9 in different parts of Parthia ? The dated tetradrachines 
and bronze coins bear testimony to the existence of such rulers 
during this period. Could it be assumed, then, that this mono- 
gram latterly lost its significance and was taken as a necessary 
appendage to the design by ignorant die-sinkers ? 

A Drachma of Mithradaies IV with the Symbol 9 - 

Longperier (op. ciL, p. 139 sq ) and Gutschmid (Geschichte 
Trans, p. 144) identify this ruler with the Meherdotes who is 
described by John Malala as King of Persia,” a Parthian by 
race and brother of Osroes. Wroth (op. cit., p. lix) considers 
the account of Malala as legendary and believes this identifica- 
tion unsatisfactory both on historical and numismatic grounds. 

Our knowledge of this king is derived from coins bearing 
his name in Pahlavl and his portrait, which also appears on 
coins devoid of any Pahlavl legend, but clearly issued by the 
same ruler. The style and epigraphy of his coins clearly indi- 
cate that a king named Mithradates was ruling approximately 
from A.C. 130 to 147. 

His drachmes can be divided : — 

A. Barbarous Greek legend. 

B. More barbarous Greek legend. 

C. Very barbarous Greek legend with the addition of 

the Pahlavl legend Mitradata malka. 

1 here bring to the notice of students of this epoch a 
(Irachme belonging to one of the three known types of this 
king. It may be designated as a variety of type B and is 
])eculiar in bearing on the reverse the symbol 9- 
such drachmes are known (see Sammlung Petrowicz. Arsaciden 
Wien, 1904, p. 164, no. 4). A similar drachme is attributed 
wrongly to Volagases IV by Longperier (op. cit., pi. XVII). 
This symbol occurs onlv on the bronze coins of Phraates IV, 
Volagases I (A.C 61--77/78) and Volagases III (A.C. 147/48- 
191). For these coins, see B.M. Catalogue, pi. xxiii, fig. 6 ; 
pi. xxix, fig. 13 ; and pi. xxxv, fig. 3 respectively.) Gardner 
(op. cit., p. 66) mentions a bronze coin of Mithradates IV with 
this, symbol in the cabinet of Prokesch-Osten, which is now in 
the Berlin Museum. 
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Thomas (Early Sassanian Inscriptions, London, 1868, p. 126) 
conceives this symbol to have been the mere conventional 
representation of the Sun, based upon ancient models, the 
worship of which was largely affected by the Arsacids. 

Description of the Drachme. 

Metal. — Silver. Size . — *65 inch. Weight . — 48 grains. 

Obv . — The bust of Mithradates IV to left with diadem 
having 611et8 floating behind. Flowing hair, a moustache, a 
long pointed beard, dress and a spiral necklace. Grdnetis. 

Bev . — Arsaces seated to right on throne, holding bow. In 
front, the mint-monogram ^ ; and behind, the symbol ^ . 

Barbarous legend, obviously in imitation of that given 
above. 



2m October, 1917. 


FuRDOONJKK I>. J. l^ARUCK. 


to. Preliminary Note on the Flora of the Analmalais. 

By C. Fischsr, Indian Forest Service. 

(Read at the Indian Science Congrees, Jan. 1918). 


The Anaimalai Hills form the northern mass of a vast 
stretch of mountain regioij that occupies a considerable por- 
tion of the Travancore and Cpcliin States and parts of the 
Madura and Coimbatore Districts in British territory. An ofT- 
shoot runs southwards to the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin. 

The range we are here concerned witi) falls within the 
limits of the Coimbatore District. It lies on the border land 
between Travancore, Cochin and Coimbatore, distinctly nearer 
the west than the east coast of the Peninsula, and covers a 
length of about 33 miles from west to east, with a maximum 
breadth, north to south, of 17 miles. 

The range is not everywhere very clearly separated from 
the Travancore Hills to the south. On the west and east it is 
cut off from the Neliampatti and Palni hill ranges respectively 
by the Tekkadi and Amaravati rivers. Its northern limit is 
formed by steep slopes descending to the plains of Coimbatore. 

The elevations along the foot of the hills vary from about 
900 feet above mean sea level, where the Amaravati river 
leaves them on the east, to about 1,200 feet on the west. The 
highest peak, Tanakumalai, more or less centrally situated, 
rises to nearly 8,300 feet. From this central mass, where thert' 
are a number of prominences over 7,000 feet high, the hills fall 
away east and west to the valleys of the two rivers mentioned, 
while southwards, after falling to about 6.500 feet near the 
Travancore border, the land rises again to culminate at Anal- 
mudi, 8,800 feet, the highest point in Southern India. ^ 

The whole tract forms a very wild and rugged region, the 
greater part of which is totally uninhabited and trackless. 
The persevering pioneer is rewarded by grandiose aspects of 
hill, torrent and forest and, at the higher levels, by an invigo- 
rating atmosphere. Parts are still practically unknown and 
have been penetrated only by the Jungle-men and a few pros- 
pecting or sporting planters and forest officers. 

The first visit of a European of which we have any re- 
cord was made by Captain (afterwards General) J. Michael, 
the first Forest Officer in the Madras Presidency, if not in India, 
in 1851. He made two or three trips to the higher range and 
a high level valley commemorates his name. Captain Douglas 
Hamilton, another Forest Officer drawn from the then Madras 
Native Infantry, also explored these hills in the sixties of the 
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last century. Lt. (later Col.) Beddome and Dr. Cleghorn, both 
Forest Officers, marie excursions ; their reports, as well as some 
sketches of the scenery and the aborigines made by Hamilton, 
arc to bo found in Gleghom’s Forests and Gardens of South- 
ern India.” ^ 

The first plantations for coffee were started on the north- 
ern slopes about the middle of the last century, but the best 
planting region, which is now the thriving Anaimalai Planting 
District and which has bitten so deeply into the splendid 
evergreen forests of the south-western aspects, was opened 
about 1890 by one or two adventurous pioneers who have 
reaped a rich and deserved harvest as a result of their enter- 
prise. 

As the name of the range' indicates to those who know 
Tamil, the Anaimalais (literally Elephant Hills) are one of the 
South Indian strongholds of elephants. These beasts are often 
a serious menace to planters and others in the tract, not only 
to property but to life. Apart from the capturing operations 
by the pit method carried out by the Forest Department in 
the extreme western corner, these animals roam the length 
and breadth of the hills practically unmolested. 

The Indian bison or gaur is common, both in the lower 
moist forests and on the grassy downs of the heights, where 
it grazes almost side by side with large herds of the Nilgiri 
goat — Hemitragvs hylocriua. Tigers are not very common, the 
tract as a whole not being very well suited to their habits. 
The panther is more frequent and black specimens are not 
uncommon. Other animals of interest to the sportsman arc 
the sloth bear, wild dog, often met with in very large packs, 
sambar, spotted deer, mouse-deer and wild pig. Small game is 
not at all abundant. 

Among snakes of special interest, I may mention the 
hamadryad (Naia buTiganis), a specimen of which, llj feet 
long, was killed within a stone’s throw and, incidentally, by a 
thrown stone, of my camp at Attakatti. At the same place I 
killed a keeled viper (Echis carkiata). The fauna as a whole is 
as varied and as interesting as the flora and as little investiga- 
ted, so. that this tract should prove a rich field for all depart- 
ments of Zoology. 

Four indigenous races of jungle-men reside in these hills. 
These are the Kadirs, Malasas, Muduvas, and Pulaiyas. The 
Kadirs are a primitive tribe without fixed location and with 
practically no cultivation. They construct temporary habi- 
tations shifting with the seasons, but confine themselves al- 
most entirely to the evergreen forest region. Their rainy 
season huts are complete and fairly watertight, though con- 
structed of bamboo and thatched with mss or the leaves of 
the reed-baraboo, while the fair weather shelter is a mere lean- 
to, formed by a thatehed oblong frame of bamboo inclined 
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against two bamboo posts and quite open on three sides, 
l^ese people live mainly on wild roots and fruit, honey, grubs, 
etc., and, to a certain extent, on food-stuffs obtained from the 
plains by barter for jungle products, but at a pinch they are 
quite self-supporting. They are much addicted to opium 
eating. 

The Malasas are a larger and wider spread tribe, much 
more in contact with the population of the plains and often 
living alongside of plains villages, where they are employed 
on field labour. 

The Pulaiyas and the Miiduvas dwell exclusively in the 
central and eastern portions of the hills. The latter are said 
to descend from plains peojde who took refuge in the hills 
from the aggression of Tippo Sultan’s Muhammadan invaders. 
They rate themselves as the aristocracy of the hills and are 
acknowledged as superior by the other tribes and, indeed, 
occupy the same relative status among them that the Brah- 
mins do among the Hindus. They eat flesh but respect that 
of the bison, as being of the nature of a cow, a respect in 
which the Kadirs also share. Neither will touch or oven ap- 
proach a dead bison though they will assist a sportsman in 
stalking and shooting these fine beasts. The Pulaiyas, on the 
other hand, show no such scruple and the vicinity of a bison 
carcase is a repulsive spectacle after these people have got at it. 

The only cultivation of the Kadirs is an occasional patch 
of Ehusine coracana Oaertn. in small clearings along the 
streams. The other races cultivate Andropogon Sorghum. 
Brot., EUuaine coracana Oaertn. and Amaranthua panictdalus 
Linn. The Muduvas and Pulaiyas also grow Ipormea Batatas 
Pair, to a considerable extent, irrigating the fields by channels 
from tlie streams. It has been stated that gan ja ’’ (Cannabis 
sativa Linn,) is grown in places in spite of legal prohibition, 
but I have never seen any sign of it, nor have the excise 
officers ever obtained confirmation of the rumour. 

The earliest records of botanical investigation in the 
Anaimalais are found in the reports of Captain Michael, Lt. 
Beddome and Dr. deghom, which have already been referred 
to. These accounts of their visits, however, were inspired 
rather by the zeal of pioneer foresters than of botanical in- 
vestigators, and the information from the latter point of view 
is scanty and indefinite. Beddome was in charge of these 
forests and though no separate work on the area is forth- 
coming his observations are to be found in his Flora sylva- 
tica,” Ferns of Southern India ” and Ferns of British 
India.” 

I have not been able to ascertain whether Dr. Robert 
Wight, who was stationed for a considerable time in Coimba- 
tore, ever visited the Anaimalais, but it would seem that he 
did not, since the region is not referred to in his and Amott’s 
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Prodromus ’’ ; the hills mentioned in that work belong to a 
quite different range. 

Dr. (j. A. Barber, as Botanist to the Government of 
Madras, paid two or three visits to the Anaimalais and field 
collectors of that office have been deputed to collect there. 
By the courtesy of Bai Bahadur K. Ranga Chariar and his 
assistants I have been furnished with a list of the plants col- 
lected and noted during these trips. 

My own acquaintance with these hills covers a period of 
about five years from the cud of 1911, during which time my 
official duties took me into these hills for at least one half of 
each year. Unfortunately, the exigencies of forest work 
demanded my presence in definite localities at the same periods 
each year, so that my collections and notes are deficient in 
consequence. This has affected my record of the most inter- 
esting and fruitful localities, that is to say, the dense evergreen 
forests and the grass lands of the mountain tops, which I was 
able to probe only during the hot weather months. 

Considered as a whole, the flora of the range partakes 
both of the Malabar and the Dekkan regions as described in 
Sir Joseph Hooker’s “ Sketch of the Flora of British India.” 
The Malabar region is represented in the evergreen forests and 
their neighbourhood in the zones of heavy rainfall. The 
Coromandel sub-region of the Dekkan region is found in the 
comparatively low-lying tract near the Amaravati river ; and 
the Mysore sub-region on the outer, fairly dry slopes up to 
about 1,500 feet, especially towards the east. 

The vegetation falls naturally into five fairly distinct 
types, though they are intermingled to a certain extent and 
merge so that no very clear limits can be assigned to each. 

Starting from the plains we get successively : — 

[. The dry semi-desert type which occupies the lower 
Amaravati valley and extends westwards more or less along 
the foot of the hills. The elevations run from about 900 to 
1,500 feet and the rainfall ranges from 18 to 21 inches. 

As might be expected, thorny plants figure prominently : 
such as Cotmni'phora Berryi Engl., Dichrostachys cinereu W. ds 
A., Acacia Latronum Willd. (generally very gregarious), a sprink- 
ling of Acacia planifrons IF. A., Ojmntia Dillenii Haw., 
Goffea Wigktiana W. dh A., Dicoma tomentosa Cass., Azima tet- 
racaniha Lam., Solanum trilobatum Linn., Euphorbia aniiquo- 
rum Linn , and tortilis Rottl. Other characteristic plants are 
Euphorbia dracunculoides Lam., oxiAJatropha Wightiana MuM.- 
Arg. and among grasses Perolis latifolia Ait., and Oropetium 
Thomaeum Trin. 

‘ Along the large streams species of other types are apt to 
intrude., as Terminalia Arjuna W.db A., Vitex Uucoxylon Linn . /., 
Albizzia procera Benth., Hapea parviflora Bedd., Calophyllum 
Wightianum WaU. and Calamus pseudoienuis Becc. 
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II. The dry deciduous hill type is found on the outer 
slopes from 1,500 to 3,500 feet with a rainfall of from 20 to HO 
inches. The slopes are generally very rocky and precipitous. 

The characteristic species here are Cochlospermum Oossy- 
pium D.C., Shorea Talura Roxb., Stercvlia urem Roxb.^ Eriolaena 
quinquelocularis Wight, Bueitneria herbacea Roxb., Plectronia 
didyma Gaertn,, Diospyros Montana Roxb.^ Didymocarjms Rattle- 
riarui Wall,, Oivotia rottleriformis Griff. 

III. The moist deciduous forest type, mainly situated in 
the western extremity, though it occurs also in patches here 
and there in favourable localities. It ranges between eleva- 
tions of 1,500 and 2,500 feet with a rainfall of from 50 to 100 
inches and merges into the evergreen type. This is the most 
important type in the estimation of the forest officer, for it is 
here that the finest timber trees are found and where they 
attain their greatest development. Here we find enormous 
stems of Tectona grandis Linn., Dalbergia latifolia Roxb., Ter- 
niinalia iomentosn Bedd., Anogeissus latifolia Wall,, Pterocarpus 
Marsupium Roxb., Lagexslroemia lanceolaia Wall., and several 
others. 

Apart from these giant trees two other features distin- 
guish this type : the luxuriant growth of Bamhusa amndinacea 
Willd., which tends to take possession of the soil to the exclu- 
sion of all other vegetation, and the presence of Lantana Ca- 
mara Limi., which rapidly overgrows open spaces. 

Other noteworthy species are DiUenm pentayyna Roxb., 
Naregamia alata W. db A., Vitis discolor Dalz.,CrotoUiria dvhia 
Grah., several species of Desmodium, Spatholobus Roxburghii 
Benth,, Careya arborea Roxb., Antidesuna Ohaesembila Oaertn., 
Cycas circinalis Linn., a number of Scitaminacece, including 
Zinziber officinalis Rose, and Clinogyne virgaia Benth., which 
forms dense thickets near water. The fern Drynaria quercifolia 
Linn, is common on tree trunks and on rocks. 

The depressions are often swamp}^ and there one finds 
Randia uliginosa D.C., Sphenoclea zeylanica Oaertn., Hydrolea 
zeylanica Vahl., and Oeratopteris thdliclroides Linn. Along 
streams Rhabdia lycioides Mast, occurs. 

IV. The evergreen type, which is divisible into three sub- 
types corresponding roughly with the elevation, and where a 
rainfall of from 100 to 150 inches prevails. 

(a) The low evergreen sub-type lies between 1,500 and 3,000 
feet. Some of its characteristic species are : — 

Hydnocarpus Wigktmna Bl., XanthophyUum flavescens 
Roxb., Oeophila reniformis Don, Bragantia Wallichii Br., Gro- 
ton candatus Oiesel, Dimorphocalyx Lawianus Hook. /., Excae- 
caria rebusta Hook. /., and the rciod-like bamboo Ochlandra 
travanca/nca Benth., which densely covers large areas along 
streams. It is the leaves of this species that are generally 
used for thatching. 
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(b) The median evergreen 8uh4y'pe from 3,000 to 6,000 feet 
This is the zone most suited for the purposes of the planting 
industry and several thousand acres have been cleared for 
coffee, "tea and cardamoms. Rubber trees of several kinds 
have been tried, but this cultivation has not proved as profit- 
able as that of the other products named. Pepper vines are 
also grown to a small extent on the shade trees in the planta- 
tions. 

Gigantic evergreen trees grow in these forests, some, such 
as Mesua ferrea Linn., CalophyUum tomentosum Wight, Pala- 
quium dUpticum Engl., and Dioapyros Ebenum Koen., are of- 
value to the timber trade. This is probably the most varied 
and botanically interesting of all the types and covers a very 
large expanse. The vegetation is exceedingly dense and it is 
possible to walk for miles in unclouded day light without being 
able to catch a glimpse of the sun, so much so that surveyors 
woiking here have to dispense with sun readings. 

There arc four well defined stories of vegetation : tall 
trees, with their crowns out in the sunlight, overtop all ; be- 
sides those already named may be mentioned Cvllenia exedaa 
Wight, ElcBocarpua tuberculatua Roxb., Ganarium Sirictum Roxb., 
Kurrimia bipartita Law., and several species of Myriatica. 

Beneath these, smaller trees adapt themselves to the more 
shady conditions and form a lower story consisting, among 
very many more, of Unona pannosa Dalz., Ooniothalamua 
Wightii Hook, f. df T., several Garciniaa, Holigarna Beddomei 
Hook, /., Engenia Munronii Wight, Premna coriacea Clarke, 
Agroatiatachys longifolia Benth. and Macaranga tomentoaa 
Wight. The latter with Clerodendron infortunatum Linn, being 
the first tree-growth to appear as secondary growth on cleared 
areas left to themselves. 

Innumerable woody shrubs form the next stage, such as 
ParamignyaarmatdOliv., Turram villoaa Benn., Paychotria ana- 
mallayana Bedd., Saproama indicum Dalz., Ervatamia coronaria 
Stapf, several Strdbilanthea which are often overgrown by Caa- 
aytha filiformis Linn., and Eletlaria cardamomum Maton. 

Finally, below all, there is a carpet of herbs, and crypto- 
gams like Neurocalyx Wightii Am., Acranlhera anamaUica 
Bedd., Pellionia Heyneana Wedd., Oymnopteria conkbrniruma WaU. 
and Selagindla plumosa Baker. Orchids and ferns cluster on 
the trunks, mosses clothe them and lichens disguise them ; an 
occasional Fagraea ovata WaU. or Connarua Wightii Hook, is 
festooned among the branches. 

Where the soil is poor the trees of the tallest story are 
either absent or reduced in size and there are then only three 
stories; here the tree composite, Verimnia momoaia BerUh., 
appears. 

Some further features of interest in this ’ sub-type are 
the tree ferns (species of Alaophila), the Podmiemoniaceae 
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on semi-submerged rocks in stream beds, the occurrence oC 
the Justly-dread^ elephant-nettle/' Laportea cremUata QatuLy 
and of the only South Indian conifer latifolia WalL, 

though this latter is rare in the tract. 

(c) The high evergreen avb-type above 5,000 feet. This 
type occurs both in continuous expanses of forest and in iso- 
lated patches punctuating the open grass lands of the next 
type, usually aggregating in and around depressions which 
form the sources of streams. 

Here we find Michelia nilagirica Zenk., Mahonia Leache- 
natdtii Tak.y Eurya japonica Thunh., Eheocarpua ferrugineua 
Wight, three species of [lex, three species of Microtropia, Tur- 
pinia pomifera D.C., three species of Rubua (mainly in open 
glades and along the borders), Rhodomyrlua tometUoaa Wight, 
Eugenia calophyllifolia Wighl,8enecio Garymboaa Wall.,Oaulthe- 
ria fragrantiaaima WalL, Rhoflodendron arboreum 8m,, Ardiaia 
rhomboidea WigJU., Symplocos anamallaya7ia Bedd., Cina?nomum 
Wightii Meiasn,, Cirrhopetatum Gamblei Hook, /. 

The curious epiphyte Impatiena J erdonice Wight is common 
at the higher elevations, as also the small parasite Viacum ja- 
ponicum Thunb,, especially on Eurya japmicum and Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum. 

V. The grass land type from 3,600 feet to the highest sum- 
mits. Here again a sub-division according to elevation is re 
quired. The limits between the sub-types is not well defined, 
but can be fixed with rough approximation at 6,000 feet. The 
type consists of open grass lands ; the lower sub-type is often 
dotted with single trees or small groups, such as Terminalia 
Chebida Retz, Zizyphus rugosa Lam,, Mallotus albus Muell.- 
Arg., while the higher sub-type is invaded by the patches of 
the Ugh level sub-type of the evergreen type. The slopes are 
usually steep except where small plateaus occur, when the 
ground undulates more or less gently to the edge of precipices 
or passes more gradually into the steeper, lower slopes. 

(a) The lower grass-land avb-type below 6,000 feet presents 
such species as Berberis tinctoria Leach., three speoiee ot Viola, 
Crotolafia Wightiana Br., Desmodiwn rufeace^is D.C., Droaera 
Burmannii VaM, Lobelia nicotianaejolia Heyne, Swertia affinia 
Clarke, ^ginetia pedunculata Wall., Osyria arborea Wall., three 
species of Burmannia, Phoenix humilia Royle, Eriocavlon odo- 
ralum Dalz., lachaemum ciliare Retz, Andropogon Nardua Linn., 
Pteria aquilina lAnn., Lycopodium cernuum Linn., and Selagi- 
nella rupeatria Sprang, on rocks. 

(b) The high graaa-Iand avb-type above 6,000 feet offers a 
number of species of an alpine affinity and generally resembles 
the flora of at the same elevations in the Nilgiri and- Palni 
Hflls. The species met with chiefly are Hypericum japonicum 
Thunb., Oeraatium n^palenae Sweel, Fragaria indica And.,08- 
beckia LeachenauUii D.C:, Peucedanum anamaUayanum 0. B . 
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Clarke, Hedyotis ariicularis Br,, and buxifolia Bedd,, Dipsacus 
Lpschenaultii Coult., Vernonia Bournea'na W, W, Smith, Ana- 
phdlis arancosa D,C., Gnicvs Wallichii D,C., Lysimachia Lesche- 
naultii Dub^, Pedicularis zeylanica Benth,, Strobilanlhes Kun- 
thianus T. And., Plania^o major lAnn,, Rumex nepalensis 
Spreng., Thesium Wiahtianum Wall,, Lilivmneilgherrense Wight, 
Isachne Oardneri Benth., ArundineMa WighlmnaNees, 

In swampy places occur Ranunculus reniformis Wall, and 
WaUichianns W .Jj A., Drosera peltata 8m. , Serpicula irulica Thw. , 
Centiana quadrifaria Bl., several Utricularias, Satyrium nepa- 
levse J)o7i., several species of Eriocanlon, Carex phacota Spreng., 
and Aihyrinm Filix-fmmina Bernh. Along streams are Anemone 
rivularis Ham., hnpatiens Tartgachee Redd, (named after a pro- 
minent peak of these hills), the beautiful Sonerila grandiflora 
Wall., and Exacum airopurpureum Bedd.,var, a'namallayanum 
Bedd., also Arundhmria Wighliana Nees and Osmunda rcgalis 
Linn. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the flora of this range is 
very varied but, on the whole, does not differ very widely 
from that of adjoining areas. As far as piesent investigation 
extends the chief points of difference that present themselves 
are the following : — 

The absence from the semi-desert type of the spinous 
Dalbergias and of Cassia margimta Roxb., which are common in 
the Ms^ura District. 

In the evergreen forests one expects the Anacardiaceae 
and Outiiferae to be more fully represented than they seem 
to be. 

In the higher grass lands Gotoneaster buxifolia Wall., Rosa 
Leschenauliii W. €Sj A. and Parochetus co7nm.unis Ham., all three 
common in similar tracts in the Nilgirisand Palnis, are entirely 
absent as far as my observations go. On the other hand, 
we find Anaphalis Meeholdii W. W. Smith exceedingly common 
on the Tanakumalai ridge, and lower down Impatiens herbicola 
Hook, /., .both of which were first discovered by Meebold 
in Travancore and have been reported so far from nowhere 
else. 

In the median evergreen sub-type, or on grass land near 
its borders, Podocarpus latifolia Wall, is found, though uncom- 
mon. This conifer elsewhere has been seen only in the Tinne- 
velli and Travancore hills far to the south. 

Another uncommon plant of these hills is Utleria salici- 
folia Bedd. Of recent years it has been found in another 
range of Coimbatore hills. It is a gregarious shrub, not a tree 
as stated in the Flora of British India,” growing in rocky places 
at an elevation of 4,000 to 5,000 feet and attaining aheight not 
exceeding 6 feet with a basal diameter of inches. 

Pyrenacanlha volubilis Hook., a slender climber apparently 
unreported from India up to the time Vol. I of the Flora of 
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BritiHh India” was published in .1876, and since reported only 
from the Palni and Tinnevelli hills (vide Gamble’s “ Mora of 
the Presidency of Madras ”) occurs in the semi-desert type of 
our area. It may be of interest to note that I have recently 
found this species in the northern part of the Nellore District, 
at least 350 miles north of the Anaimalais. 

From all sources^ including those already alluded to, I 
have drawn out a list of 1,805 species, exclusive of Cungi, as 
occurring in the Anaimalai range. .Ft is certain that this list 
is far from complete,, for the published works bearing on this 
tract includes the whole of the Madras Presidency, and it is not 
always possible to ascertain whether any particular species has 
been found there when these hills arc not specifically named as 
an habitat. 1 have thought it best to omit any species not 
definitely noted as having been observed in these hills. 

Of the 1,805 species listed, exactly 1,500 find place in my 
own notes. The main deficiencies arc probably among the 
Orchiduceae, Eriocaulaceae, Cyperaceae, Oraminaceae and Cryp- 
loqams. The final list is not likely to fall short of 2,200. 

Of the 1,805 species recorded at present, 1,661 are Phane- 
rogains and only 144 are Cryptogams, The Monocoiyledmis 
number 214 and the Oymnosperms only three, namely : Gnetum 
scandens Jtoxh., Podocarpus lalifoUa WcUL, and Cycas circinalis 
Ldnn. 

There are 13 orders represented by 30 or more species, 
headed by the Leyuminosae with 163 ; no others have as many 
as 100, Euphorhiaccae being second with 91. 

Nineteen genera are represented by 10 or more species, 
headed by Crotoloria with 29 and Jmpaliens with 26, the rest 
all falling below 20. 


Synoptical Table, 


* “"j 

Division. 

No. of natural 
orders. 



No. of 
genera. 

No. of 
species. 

I. Phanorogamia 

140 

765 

1661 


A. Dicotyledones 

lie 

640 

1444 

1. Polypetalae 
(a) Thalamiflorae . . 

03 

22 

286 

81 


650 

170 

(b) Diaciflorae 

18 

94 


178 

(c) Caloyciflorae 

23 

111 


203 

2. Gamopetalae 

3. Monochlamydeae. . 

3.3 

20 

253 

101 


546 

248 

B. Oymnospermae 

3 

3 


3 

0. MonocotyMones . . 

21 

122 

214 

II. Cryptogamia 

4 

66 

; 144 


Total .. 

144 

831 

j 1,806 
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Orders with over 30 Species, 


1. Legiiminosao 1G3 

2. Euphorbiaceuo 91 

3. Rubiaceae . . 70 

4. Compositao K.- 

5. Acanthaceae .1 " 


0. Grarninaceao . . 58 

7. Urfcicaceae . . 60 

8. Labiatao . . 44 
1). Orchidaceae . . 42 

10. Scropbulariaceae 39 


11. Malvaceae loo 

12. Convolvulacooe 

13. Asclepiadaceae 31 


Genera with 10 or nuore Species, 


1. Crotolaria 

2. Iinpatiiens 

3. Ficriis 

4. Ipomoea 

5. liidigofora 

6. Diospyros 

7. Anplenium 


.. 29 

8. Eugenia .. 1 

|14 

.. 26 

9. StrobilantheB j 


10. DesmodJuin. . 

13 

11. Hibiscus .. 1 



12. Vitis . . 1 


.. (15 

13. Qrowia * . . | 

|l2 

.. ) 

14. Loranthus . . 

15. Habenaria . . J 



16. Oabeckiti 

17. Bluraea 

18. Leucau 

19. Euphorbia 


.. ll 
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II. The Burmese Sesamum Varieties. Notes on their 
' Variation and Growth.. 

By A. McKsBitAL. 

(With Plate XI.) 

f Reoil at tlio Indian Science Congrosn, Jnny. 1918.] 


1. Introductory. 

Sesamum forms one of the genera of the order Pedalineae, 
an order which has its closest affinities with Bignoniaccae ancl 
Aeanthaceae. Do Candolle (1) remarks that '■' Sesamum, in 
the widest sense of the name, has ten (speeies), all African, 
except perhaps the cultivated species.” Hooker (2) gives 
three Indian 8X)ecies : S. indicum, to whicli all the cultivated 
forms belong, /S^ laciniatum, a native of the Deccan Peninsula, 
and S. prostratum, found on sandhills near the sea at Madras, the 
two latter being prostrate, whereas 8. indicum is an erect plant. 

The literature of Sesamum is eomparatively scanty and 
the plant does not seem to have received the attentidn which 
its importance as a source of oil merits. Thus De Candolle 
merely remarks that “ there are two races, the one with black, 
the other with white seed, and several varieties differing in the 
shape of the leaf. The difference in the colour of the seeds is 
very ancient, as in the case of the poppy.” Watt (3) gives a 
fairly full account of the methods of cultivation in Imlia, with 
statistics of acreage, outlurn, etc., but in this account again 
very littlo information is given regarding the characters which 
separate the different forms from each other. The author on 
this subject merely remarks, “ there are two crops, a rabi and 
kharif and various cultivated forms of the plant, some spe- 
cially suitable for growing in the kharif season some as early 
rabi crops. Two at least of these are easily recognized, one 
with white seeds (safed til), the other with black (kala til). 
The latter is much the more common form and is reputed to 
yield a superior oil.” Howard (4) gives an account of the 
pollination mechanism and the process of* fertilization and 
indicates the methods to be adopted in improving the plant. 

In Burma Sesamum has an importance as a food plant 
which it probably does not possess elsewhere. The oil is the 
material universally used in Burmese cooking and confection- 
ery and takes the place of the * ghi ’ used by Indians. The 
area under the crop in Burma is now close on million acres, 
the largest of any province in India and not o^y is the pro- 
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ducc of this wholly consumed in the Province but there is also 
a considerable import of seed from Bombay and elsewhere. 
Most of the crushing has up till the present been done in the 
ordinary village bullock mill, and since groundnut began to 
be extensively cultivated there has been adulteration with the 
oil of the latter on a considerable scale. The industry, how- 
ever, is at the present time in an interesting stage of evolu- 
tion. Many Biirmans are erecting power mills in which the 
ordinary wooden mill is attached to an overhead gear and a 
battery of six to twelve of these driven by an oil or steam 
engine. It is probable that although little discrimination is 
shown at present between the oil of the different kinds this is 
due mainly to the fact that a supply of pure seed of one kind 
cannot be obtained and that, given such a supply, a demand 
accompanied by better prices for superior grades of oil would 
probably arise. 

In view of these considerations and on account* of the 
almost complete want of information regarding the differen- 
tiating characters of the different kinds and their agricultural 
and industrial importance, observations have been made during 
the last three years on a large and representative collection of 
varieties from the principal Sesamum districts in Burma. 
These were first grown at the Tatkon Agricultural Station in 
1914, when single plant selections were made which have been 
propagated during the last two years. The collection of single 
plant cultures now amounts to over 150 and the remarks 
which follow have been based on observations made on these. 

2. Variation in Ohabaotebs. 

In the first place it may be noted^ that the Sesamum pl^t 
shows marked polymorphism — a single character often varying 
much in one and the same plant. This is most marked in the 
leaf shape, the number of cells in the capsule, the shape of the 
capsule and the number of stamens (normally 4). Differences 
in seed colour which could be ascribed to causes other thafi 
imperfect ripening and other external factors were ' not, how- 
ever, observed. 

The following are the main characters on which classifica- 
tion can be based. 

The Leaf , — There is a marked difference between the 
leaves on the lower and those on the upper part of^ the axis. 
^The lower are much larger and generally lobed or pinnatisect. 
■^The middle leaves are smaller, usually entire, and lanceolate 
in shape, while those towards the apex which subtend the 
flowers in the more crowded x>art of the infloresoenoo are 
linear oblong. 

In position the leaves are usually opposite or sub-opposite 
and decussate but there is often much departure from this 
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arrangement, especially in the upper part of the axis where 
they may assume an alternate arrangement. 

Often again the leaves, instead of occurring in opposite 
pairs, may occur in whorls of throe, or even four, arising from 
practically the same poitit on the axis. This character, coupled 
with certain arrangements of the flowers and fruits, gives 
rise to various types of plant, each breeding true to their 
distinctive characters. 

Branching Habit — In the axil of each leaf there are three 
buds. These may give rise either to secondary (vegetative) 
branches or ])roduce directly flowers on short pedicels. When 
a vegetative branch is produced it always arises from the 
middle bud of the three and the other two buds usually re- 
main undeveloped and appear on eithei* side of the branch as 
small yellow glands (nectaries). In the case of the buds pro- 
ducing flowers directly, one, two, or all three of the buds may 
produce such. The forms differ widely among themselves 
in the number of vegetative branches which they produce. 
In certain forms none at all are produced and the plants 
form nothing but flowers and fruits from the lowest axil 
right up the stem (Plate XI). Usually, however, at least a 
pair of branches are formed in the axils of the lowest leaves 
(Plate XI). The other extreme is exhibited by plants which 
form branches right up the stem with only a small apical fraction 
of the latter left to the production of flowers (Plate No. XI). 
Intermediate forms showing all different degrees of branching 
are also found. The secondary vegetative branches produce 
flowers and fruits in the same way as the main stem. 

This variation in branching habit is from the purely agri- 
cultural point of view perhaps the most important of the 
differentiating characters of the Sesamums. The degree of 
branching affects the life period of the plant. Plants with no 
side branches begin to produce flowers and fruit earlier and, 
under conditions of scanty rainfall, complete their life period 
in a much shorter time than those of the other type. The 
non-branching types are accordingly most suited to conditions 
where the rainfall is precarious and where the plant has to 
rush through its life period in the shortest possible time. The 
branching types are more suited to conditions where the water 
supply is assured, as in tracts of good rainfall or where the soil 
is retentive of moisture. Hence we find that in Burma these 
branching types are preferred for cold weather sowings where 
the plant is started on the tail end of the monsoon and has an 
assured supply of moisture, or for early sowing in districts 
of heavier rainfall. On the other hand the shorter lived, 
unbranching types are on the whole more suited to the 
precarious rainfall of the dry zone tracts of Burma where the 
crop is sown in the early rains. In these regions, however, 
the rainfall varies much in the early rains and it is found that 
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many cultivators endeavour to ensure themselves by growing 
both branched and unbranched types either separately or in 
mixture. 

In llUn counts were made of the rate of formation of 
capsules on each of a branched and unbranched type, twenty 
plants of each being placed under observation, and the aver- 
ages struck The results are shown in the following tabular 
statement. Both cultures were sown on 9th June. 


TyptJ 

Average 
number of 
branches per 
plant at mo* 
turity. 

1 

Date of a]> 
poaranco of 
first flower. 

Date of ap- 
pearance of 
first capsule 

No. of cap- 
sules por 
plant at 
harvest. 

Date of 
complete 
maturity. 

Muc»h 

branched. 

13*4 

20th July 

26th July 

397 

13th Aug. 

Little 

branched. 

2-8 



137 

12tli Aug. 


These figures show that under good conditions of rain- 
fall, as at Tatkon, the branching type is a much heavier 
yielder and can finish its life-history as quickly as the un- 
branched typo. Under such conditions it is the most profitable 
type to grow. If, however, a serious break in the rains had 
taken place a very different result would have been got. In 
such circumstances the branching is inhibited, only small 
leafy shoots being formed in the axils and little or no seed is 
formed. 

The Colour of the Flower , — ^This itself has no economic im- 
portance but the colour variations may be used to distinguish 
between types which are otherwise very similar. The most 
frequently occurring type of flower is in colour white suffused 
with pink. The anterior lobe of the corolla has usually a 
pinkish marginal band about J inch or less in breadth. This 
lobe is longer than the other four lobes and inside the corolla 
and immediately behind the anterior lip there is a depression 
coloured yellow with pink or purple mottling. From this a 
band of mottling extends backwards to the throat of the co- 
rolla. In one culture the purple mottling was much deeper in 
tone and more widely distributed in area than in any of the 
others. In some the 'rose pink hue of the corolla limb and tube, 
as also of .the marginal band of the lip, is very faint, while in 
certain types it appears to be altogether absent and the flower 
is pure white to look at. An examination of the interior of 
such flowers showed, however, that the yellow colouration is 
always present. in the depression above described. 
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The Capsule . — As a result of the leaf axils bearing either 
two or three capsules we get very distinctive types of plant. 
The differences, too, are inherited and selection can be made to 
isolate types showing each of these kinds of habit. These 
differences are further accentuated by differences which occur 
in (1) the relative length of the capsules and internode, (2) 
the position of the leaves — whether occurring in pairs or in 
threes or fours and whether opposite or alternate. From com- 
binations of these variations the following types with refer- 
ence to the inflorescence and fruiting system, can be distin- 
guished ; — 

(i) Plants with intemodes longer than the capsules, the 
latter occurring in opposite pairs. 

(ii) Plants with intcrnodcs longer than the capsules, and 
the latter occurring in fascicles of tlirees. In this typo wc get 
a decided whorled appearance, especially if the leaves arise in 
threes from the same point of the stem (Plate XT). 

(iii) Types in which the intemodes are not longer thaji 
the capsules. 

(iv) Types in which the capsules are as long as the inter- 
nodes and in which the leaves are alternate. The capsules 
may occur singly or in twos or threes. This type presents 
when in fruit a main axis completely occupied by the fruits in 
a spiral arrangement. These types are well known to Burmese 
cultivators who have specific names for each of them, e.g. 
“ gwa-gale ’* or small fork which refers to type (i), patle ** or 
“ round-about to (ii), and “ tet-kyaw or climb and jump ” 
which is descriptive of type (iv) 

In shape the capsule shows very considerable variation 
from type to type and generally also among the capsules on 
one and the same plant. Plate XI shows capsules each taken 
from a separate plant and illustrates the variation in capsule- 
shape. The number of cells also varies from two to ten and 
this variation is often found on one and the same plant. The 
shape of the capsule depends to a great extent on the number 
of cells. When there are only two or four the shape is oblong- 
compressed with a quadrilateral section ; when the number of 
cells is greater than four the capsule assumes a more or less 
cylindrical shape with polygonal section. 

The length varies considerably and some of the many- 
celled tvpes are sub-globose in shape. The apex of the cap- 
sule is shortly acuminate, but in some cases it is considerably 
longer than in others. Capsule-shape is rather a fluctuating 
character on which to base classification. 

Colour of the Vegetative Parts . — ^This varies from light 
yellow to dark glaucous green and is constant. in the pure line. 
Although environment has a marked effect on the hue of the 
green, strong rich soils tending to produce a darker shade, the 
inherited differences in this character are nevertheless con- 
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slant enough to serve as distinctive marks and in fact the 
mass effect of the different shades is often quite striking. 

Pubescence . — Some types arc almost glabrous while others 
are quite hairy : types which are light yellow in colour seem 
often to bear more hairs than darker coloured types. The 
character can be used in differentiating type from type. 

Seed Colour . — The seed may be of the following colours : — 
White, grey or drab, greenish, brown, black. 

These colours have probably much significance in connec- 
tion with the quality of the oil produced. Howard states (4) 
that in India the black-seeded varieties are supposed to give 
the highest yields and the white-seeded the best quality of oil. 
A white-seeded Burmese type named * Thadimbyn ’ is usually 
said by cultivators to give the best quality of oil and this co- 
roborates the Indian opinioti. The present investigations, how- 
ever, have not yet reached the stage when they can throw 
light on this aspect of the question. 

3 . Classifioation . 

The leading principle in classification of cultivated plants 
should be that the first basts of division should be a character 
of economic importance. It would for example be next to 
useless to classify Sesamum types according to the shape or 
colour of the flower, even although the variation in that organ 
were wide enough for classificatory purposes. Characters of 
economic importance will be either agricultural or industrial 
and it is preferable to frame a system which will include both 
as bases. From the agricultural point of view the branching 
character, associated as it is with life period, which in Sesa- 
mum is very important, is perhaps the most suitable character 
to use. If, however, it can bo shown that the fruiting habit 
(t.e. fruit in singles or clusters) or the number of cells in the 
capsule, have a marked effect on yield, then these also might 
take equal rank with the branching habit. From the indus- 
trial point of view it is likely that seed colour will be of great- 
est importance. Hence as a tentative scheme the following 
classificatory scheme for the Burmese Sesamums is proposed. 

A. Much branched, late, white seed. 

A^. „ „ „ coloured seed. 

B. Unbranched (less than two pairs of branches) early, 

white seed. 

Unbranched, early, coloured seed. 

The disadvantage of this scheme is of course that there 
is continual gradation from little branched to much branched 
types, the division is accordingly arbitrary and the classifica- 
tion is avowedly more agricultural than botanical. It gives 
four main classes under each of which the types can be fur- 
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ther catalogued according to the other characters previously 
described. 

4. Abnormalities. 

Any account of Sesamum would be incomplete without 
reference to the peculiar condition often encountered which 
may be called ‘‘green flower” (plate XI). Plants showing 
this condition have the following characteristic changes in 
their inflorescences. The corolla of the flower remains green 
and the floral organs, stigma and stamens are also green and 
imperfectly differentiated. Such an inflorescence would, in 
fact, supply very useful material for explaining to an elemen- 
tary class of botany, the«genesis of those organs from ordi- 
jiaiy leaves. The cause of the condition is obscure, and so 
far as is known cannot be ascribed to fungus attack. The 
plants usually produce no seed at all in the affected parts, but 
lower down the stem a few capsules are usually found from 
which seed can be obtained. Such seed sown out at Tatkon 
in 1916 did not result in producing a greater number of ‘ green 
flower ’ plants than the average, and clear evidence of the con- 
dition being inheritable has not yet been r)btained. The per- 
centage of such plants in different cultures varies very much ; 
counts were made at Tatkon in 1916 when it was found that 
the percentage of green flower plants varied from zero to 
40% in the different cultures. 

Field observations do not tend to associate its occurrence 
with any particular environment. It may occur badly either 
in very rich loam or in poor sandy soils such as are common 
in mid Burma. Accounting as it often does for the loss of at 
least one-third of the crop it is obviously a matter for careful 
investigation with a view to finding if possible suitable reme- 
dies. 

5. Improvement. 

The. large collection of cultivators, varieties examined 
showed that very few were pure ; most showed a mixture 
of the different types described above with consequent differ- 
ences in yield, hardiness, and colour of seed and possibly qua- 
lity of oil. It has not yet been possible to procure off ana- 
lyses, but it is fairly certain that among such a variety of types 
differences in this character, as also in yield of seed and qua- 
lity of oil, will be likely to occur. The method of improve- 
ment by selection of single plants has accordingly been adopt- 
ed as that most likely to yield results along any one of the 
above lines. The question of how far cross-pollination takes 
place is of importance in using such a method. Howard 
states that the Sesamum flower opens in the very early morn- 
ing and that pollination (self) takes place before six o’clock, 
but that in many cases the failure of the anthers to develop 
properly may leave an, openii^ for crossing, The single plant 
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cultures grown at Tatkon had a very uniform appearance and 
the writer is not at present inclined to think that in that 
locality at least cross-pollination takes place to a disturbing 
degree In the cultures of 1916 a look-out was kept among 
the white-seeded kinds for plants showing coloured seed. 
Four such plants w'ere found which when sown out in 1917 
gave offspring as follows : — 


i 

i 


PbOOBNY of BBBANT FI.ANT 

Serial 

Colour of seed 

Colour of seed 

IN NEXT GENERATION. 

No. 

o f culture. 

of errant plant. 

Coloured. 

White. 

1 

White. 

Greenish brown. 

137 

66 

% 

White. 

Greenish brown. 

129 

99 

3 

White. 

Black. 

133 

1 

17 


The results would seem to indicate that these plants were 
real hybrids due to cross-pollination in the previous year. 
Further tests and greater experience is, however, required in 
order to be able to say how far cross-pollination is to be ex- 
pected. 

' Rbferenoes. 

(1) De Candolle. “The Origin of Cultivated Plants.” 

(2) Sir J. D. Hooker. “ Flora of India.” 

(3) Sir George Watt, “The Commercial Products of 
India.” 

(4) Howard. The article on ‘ Sesam ’ in “ Die Zfichtung 
der landwirtschaftlichen Kulturflanzen,” by C. Fruwirth. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE XI. 

Fio. 1. — Unbranched typo of sesamum. 

2. — Slightly branched plant. 

3. — Fully branched plant. 

4. — T 3 rpe showing whorled arrangement of fruits. 

5. — Variation in capsule shape in sesamum types. 

capsule from a separate variety. 

0. — Condition of plant known as “ green flower.” 


Each 
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PLATE XI 



( 4 ) 



12 . A Short Account of the Wandering Teachers at the 
Time of the Buddha. 

By BiMAiiA Ohaban Law, M.A. 

At the time of the Buddhism, there were various 

classes of wanderers who, in language of Dr. Rhys Davids, 
were teachers or sophists^^o spent eight or nine months of 
every year wandering abdtpprecisely with the object of engag- 
ing in conversational discussions on matters of ethics and philo- 
sophy, nature lore and mysticism. Like the sophists among the 
ilreeks, they differed very much in intelligence, in earnestness 
and in honesty ” * 

In the Anguttara NikAya we find mention of two classes 
of Paribbajakas (Paribrajakas). The first class is known as 
An^titthiya Paribbajaka^^ and the second class as Brahniana 
Paribbdjaka^ The Brdmmia Paribbajakas were in the habit 
of discussing Saihditthika dhamma, that is, matters relating 
to this phenomenal world, the term corresponding in some 
way or other to Lokayatra, the ways of life or mundane affairs 
The AnMtiithiya Paribbajakas were interested generally in the 
question of self-realization in thought and in conduct, that 
is to say, in solemn judgments about human life and the 
whole of things,” But in this paj)er an attempt has been made 
to give a short account of the Sramanas (Samanas) and the 
Paribbajakas excluding those who are known throughout the 
Buddhist Literature as the six titthiyas or heretics. 

The term Paribbajaka may require a word of explanation. 
It is stated in the Vasistha Dharmasastra (Chap. 10) that a 
Paribbajaka should shave his head, clothe himself with one 
piece of cloth or antelope skin or cover his body with grass 
plucked by cows. He should sleep on bare ground. 

Prof. Rhys Davids is the first to draw our attention to the 
wanderers (Paribbajakas) or the sophistic institutions quite 
peculiar to India.^ It is difficult to say when exactly this 
order of wanderers came into existence. The history of the 
Paribbajakas is perhaps as old as the closing period of the 
Rig Veda. We are not in a position to describe in detail or 
with accuracy the functions of the wanderers if they at all 
existed in the Vedic times. 

Thus we may hold with Prof. Rhys Davids that the 


I Buddhist India, p. 141. 

^ Anguttara NikByd (P.T S.), Vol. IV, p. 35. 
^ Ibid. VoLI. p.l67. 

* Buddhist India, pp. 141-148. 
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wanderers were not known much before the rise of Buddhism.^ 
The sophistic institutions, strictly so called, may be said to 
date from Uddalaka Aruni, the distinguished philosopher, 
father of Svetaketu who tried by his personal example to set up 
a commonwealth of thought in India which allowed no 
distinction of caste, creed, age and sex * 

Although a Brahmin of erudition and influence, he sought 
after knowledge without considering for a moment the social 
position of the personages to whom he went to learn. With 
Prof. Rhys Davids we may further maintain that philosophy 
in India up to a certain date was but a lay movement. 
Yajnavalkya was probably the connecting link between the past 
and the subsequent ages. The sophistic activity progressed 
rapidly during the reign of Janaka, the king of Videha, one 
of the best known patrons of Indian philosophy. The kingdom 
of Janaka resounded with philosophical contests held between 
Yajnavalkya and other renowned teachers of his time, among 
whom were some women.* But that was in a period of 
Indian history when the ideal of renunciation had not taken 
permanent hold of the mind of the people. Yajnavalkya and 
his opponents were almost without single exception household- 
ers. It is nevertheless in the expressions of Yajnavalkya 
that we can trace for the first time any reference to two orders 
of teachers, hermits and recluses (Tapasas and Sramanas). 

The period which elapsed immediately before the advent 
of Buddhism may be called ‘ the Samana Brahmana period ’ — a 
current idiom vaguely representing the various classes of 
Indian teachers who might be arranged according to their 
attitude towards penance, sacrifice, caste, asceticism and other 
concerns of human life and society. There is no hard and fast 
line to be drawn between one order and another, — the transi- 
tion from one to the Other being possible in the case of all 
individuals — whether between the Jatilakas and the Parib- 
bajakas* or between the Sramanas and the Brahmanas, the 
difference was one of degree and not of kind. Here we shall 
concentrate our attention on the Paribbajakas strictly so called 
in the oldest Buddhist records. 

It is evident from the early Buddhist passages that the 
term Sramana may be understood in a two-fold sense. Taking 
it in its general sense, we may understand by it all those 
religious bodies or teachers of philosophy who turned monks. 


1 Buddhist India, p. 141. 

> GhSndogya Upanishad, Book 6. 
l^usftaki Upanishad, Chap. 1. 

Svetaketu JStaka No. 377 (Fausboll's edition). 
Uddalaka Jataka No. 487 ( „ „, ) 

MahSbharata Adiparva (Upamanyu UpSkhySnam). 
3 Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, Books 2-4. 

^ Vasistha — Srariti in SmritinSih Samuooaya, p. 201. 
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who were known as mendicants (Bhikkhus) because of their 
practice of begging, who shaved their heads clean as a mark of 
distinction from the hermits (Tapasas), the wearers of matted 
hairs, as vrell as from the Brahmanas, the wearers of crest or 
look. The name in its specific sense is to be applied to those 
bodies of men who were opposed in their general attitude not 
only to the Brahmanas buried in worldly affairs or to the hermits 
who practised all sorts of penances, but also to some of the 
wanderers who took interest in mundane affairs. The 
Sramanas were all hostile in their attitude towards Brahmani- 
cal traditions. The term Sramana is applicable to the order of 
six Titthiyas (Tirthikas), founders of schools. The SSkya- 
puttiya Sramanas or the Buddhists were of course in the same 
predicament. The Sramanas were the advocates of strict 
celibacy. The Varnadramadharma which signifies the tenets or 
injunctions of Brahmanism was discredited. Politics was 
with them but a thing inferior, i.e. a foolish talk.* The only 
thing which reallj' interested them was the realization of the 
higher ideals of life in thought and in practice. We may 
suppose that the wanderers, by whom we mean the Brahmana 
Paribbajaka with their various orders such as those represented 
by the Tedandikas and others,' furnished a connecting link 
between the Sramanas who revelled in philosophical specula- 
tions (Anvikshaki) and the Brahmanas with whom, as with the 
Romans, philosophy was a mere LokayStra (way of life).* 
Have we any data for distinguishing the wanderers, qua- 
wanderers from the Sramanas ? We may here call to our aid 
some of the Buddhist passages, particularly the passage on 
Silas lending its name to the first volume of the Dighanikaya 
called the Silakkhandhavagga. Proceeding in the light of this 
interesting tract or morality, we can say that the precepts as 
expounded by the Buddha himself admit of a two-fold 
explanation. Such terms as Pharusavaca and Saiiiphappaldpa 
convey a general as well as technical meaning. It is a curious 
fact that the term Pharusavaca or wrangling phrases ^ in its 
technical sense refers to the practice of the Sramanas, and the 


I Tridandena Yatilcaivaim lakkhanfini prithak prithak." Dakkha- 
Smriti, Chap, ij Verse 12. 

s See for the definitions of Anvikshaki and LokayStrS, Kautilya*s 
Arthashastra, p. 6. (Shamshastri's English Translation. ) 

8 **You don’t understand this doctrine and discipline. I do.’ 
** How should you know about this doctrine and discipline 7 ’* ** You 

have fallen into wrong views.” ** It is I who am in the right.” ** 1 am 
speaking to the point, you are not.” You are putting last what 
ought to come first and first what ought to come last.” What you 
have excogitated so long, that’s all quite upset ” ** Your challenge 
has been taken up, yon are proved to be wrong.” **Set to work to 
clear your views. Disentangb yourself if you can.” (The Dialogues of 
the Buddha, pp. 14-16). 

Cf. Majjhima NikSya, Vol. 11, pp. 3, 243, etc. 
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expression Saihphappalapa (idle gossip) in its technical sense is 
used in connection with the Paribbajakas in question. It is 
worthy of note that these wanderers are spoken of in the Buddhist 
texts in identical terms. We shall therefore remain content with 
quoting one of these stock passages throwing some light on the 
ways in which they spent their time. 

The list of topics given below discussed by them is of 
great historical importance as indicating the manner in which 
the wanderers gradually paved the way for a science of polity 
in India. 

' Now at that time Potthapada seated with the company 
of the mendicants all talking with loud voices, with shouts and 
tumult, all sorts of worldly talk; to wit, tales of kings, of 
robbers, of ministers of state, tales of war, of terror, of battles, 
talks about food and drink, about clothes and bods and garlands 
and perfumes, talks about relationship, talks about equipages, 
villages, towns, cities, and countries, tales about women and 
heroes, gossip such as that at street corners and places whence 
water is fetched : ghost stories, desultory chatters, legends 
about the creation of the land or sea and speculations about 
existence and non-existence.^’ (The Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Vol. I, page 245). 

Examining carefully the import of all these Buddhist 
passages \ve may perhaps go so far as to maintain that these 
wanderers, qua-wanderers, were the sophistic predecessors 
of Ohanakya to whom tradition ascribes the authorship of 
the Arihasastra. It is a well-known fact that in the ArOm- 
shastra, some schools and individuals are quoted by names, 
namely the Manavaa^ the Barhaspatyaa, the Auaanasa^, the 
Amhhiyaa^ Para&ara, Vatavyadhi, Visalakahya, Pi6una, Piauna- 
putra. Bltaradvaja, Kaninka, Bharadvdja^ Kinjalka, Kdlydyana^ 
Bahudantakaputra, KauTUipadMnla, Dirghasmray ana and Ghota- 
mukhu. The list is far from being exhaustive. Some of the 
names such as Ghotamukha and Dirghaacarayana are to be 
found in the Kamashastra by Vatsayana. We learn from the 
Buddhist texts that Gho^mukha, one among the predecessors 
of Cbanakya and Vatsa^^ana, was among the contemporaries of 
Buddha Gautama. He was a Brahmin who naively denied 
virtuous life. ( “ N’atthi Dhammiko Paribbajo ” ).* 

In the Buddhist texts we find that one Dighakarayana 
who was a personal attendant of King Pasenadi of Kosala was 
probably identical with Dirghascarayana, one of the predeces- 
sors of Chanakya, and who was as much a kingmaker as, 
perhaps, Chanakya himself. 

The early Buddhist texts together with some of the 
Upanishads introduce us to some of the distinguished Brahmin 


Majjhima NikSya, Vol. II, p. 167. ** Ghotomukha-Sutta ” (P.T.S.). 
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teachers whose views are held authoritative in the older legal 
manuals now extant. It may not be easy to identify the 
names as given in the Buddhist texts with those in the 
Kautiliyam Arthashastram. But it is not unlikely that some 
of the teachers mentioned in the Artha&sira can be identified 
with some of the Brahmin wanderers mentioned in the 
Buddhist texts. 

We must not dogmatise on such a disputed question 
as this. We might perhaps find some clue to the identification 
of the names in the fact that most of these were not the 
real names but nick-names expressive of some physical 
characteristics of the teachers. Consider, for example, these 
two names mentioned in the Arthashastra : the Vatavyadhi, 
the Rheumatic, and Vishalaksha, the goggle-eyed, and com- 
pare thorn with the two names mentioned in the Buddhist 
texts: Potthapada “ the elephantiac ” and Uggahamana, “ the 
sky-gazing.” If it be objected that similarity obtained does 
not amount to identity, our reply will be that it docs not 
make much difference whether the names are identical or not. 
What w'c contend for is that these wanderers were exactly th e 
sort of persons who cleared the path for Chanakya . We 
append below a list of the wandering teachers with illustrations 
to show their attitude towards various problems of life, society 
and philosophy. 

APPENDIX. 


The List of Wandering Teachers and their Topics of 

Discussion. 


Potthapada (The 
Rheumatic) * , . 


Bhaggavagotta ^ 

Acelako. Patika- 
putto ® 

Nigrodha* 


Buddha called on him at the Hall put up 
in Queen Mallika’s Park near Savatthi, 
where he was staying with 300 followers. 
The subject of discussion was the 
ivaiure of soul, 

Buddha called on him at the Malla town 
called Anupiya. The subject of discus- 
sion was the behaviour of Sunakkhatta of 
the Licchavi Clan, 

Buddha met him at Mahavana at Vesali. 
The principal subject of discussion was 
Agan^ {Efficient cause), 

Buddha called on him at the Gijjhakuta 
in Rajagaha. He had 3,000 disciples. 


1 FotthapSda-Sutta, Digha Nikaya (P.T.S.), Vol. 1. 
^ Dtghanikaya (P.T.S.), Vol. Ill, p. I. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 111. pp. 12-36. 

* DtghanikSya, Vol. Ill, pp. 36-57. 
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Sandaka ' 


Sanianda * 


AJito and 
Pandisso ^ 


Sarabho* 

Annabhftro & 
Varadharo * 


Uttiyo ^ 
Eokanudo 


Potaliyo ’ 


Moliyasivako 


Sajjho 

SutavS 


The value of Life of the Ascetics was the 
subject of discussion. 

Buddha refers to this discussion in the 
Kassapasihanada Sutta (D.N., Vol. I, 
p. 176). 

Ananda called on him at the Pilakkha 
cave at Kosambi. Ananda pointed ovt^ 
that no other speculations except those of 
Buddha could furnish a true standard of 
the judgment of conduct. 

He went to Nalakagama where he discussed 
with Sariputta the question of pleasure 
and pain. 

Went to SSvatthi where he discussed with 
the Buddha the question of 500 stages 
of consciousness. (Pancasatani cittat- 
thantoi). 

Met Budd]^ at Rftjagaha. The subject dis- 
cussed was the worth of Buddha^ s teachings. 

Met Buddha who instructed them in four 
points relating to his doctrine. {Cattari 
Dhammapadani) . 

Met Buddha at Savatthi. They asked 
Buddha whether the world was eternal 
or not, finite or not, whether sold and 
body are the same or different, etc. 

Met Buddha at Savatthi. The Buddha 
asked as to which of the four person- 
ages (puggalas) Potalivo liked. He an- 
swered that he liked the puggala who did 
not blame the blame-worthy nor praised 
the praiseworthy. 

Met Buddha at Savatthi. He asked what 
were the phenomena which presented them- 
selves to our consciousness. 

They told Buddha that it was impossible 
for (he Arhats (saints) to commit five sins. 
Was it true ? Baddha replied ** Yes.** 


1 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 513. 

2 Anguttara Nikaya (P.T.S.), Vol. V, pp. 120-121. 

8 Ibid., VoL V, p. 230. • Ibid., Vol. I, p. 185. 

8 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 29 and 176. « Ibid. , Vol. V, p. 193. 

Ibid., Vol. V, p. 196. 8 Anguttara NikSya, Vol. II, p. 100. 

2 Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 356. lo Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 371. 

11 Ibid , Vol. IV. p. 369. 
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Kundaliya ' 


Timbarukkha^ .. 
Nandiyo * 


Moleyasivako* .. 
Vacchagotta * . . 

Sucimukhi ® 
Susima 

Uggahamano ’ . . 


Pilotiko ^ 


Potaliputto . . 


Mahasakuladayi " 


Went to Buddha at Saketa. He told 
Buddha that he used to roam in the 
aramas where he saw that some Sra- 
manas and Brahmanas spoke on the 
benefit of Itivadapamokkha (traditional 
learning) and some on the benefit of 
sacrifice (u'jpararnbha ) . The Buddha 
replied, “ I am concerned only with the 
benefit of knowkdge and emancipation^ 
( “ Vijjavimutti Anisamsaih.” ) 

Consulted Buddha on Karma at Savatthi. 

He asked Buddha to explain to him the 
Dhamma, by praMising which one can go 
to Nirvana, 

His view was that what a man enjoyed, 
he enjoyed on account of his past deeds. 

Consults Buddha on some metaphysical 
points. Again he questions Mahamog- 
galana on the same subject. 

Questions Sariputta at RSjagaha on modes 
of eating. 

Interviews at Bajagaha the Bhikkhm who 
had just attained Arhalship, 

Was in the Arama of MallikS at Ekasalaka. 
He met Pancakanga Thapati on his way 
to Jetavana and discussed with him 
aboul the perfect man. 

Met Janussoni Brahmin on his way from 
Jetavana. He asked him about the 
knowledge of the Buddha. The Brahmin 
replied that it was beyond his power 
to measure the knowledge of Buddha. 

Met Samiddhi, a Bhikkhu. He told him 
that he heard from the Buddha that 
Kdga and Vaeikammas were no true 
actions. Volition or deliberate action is 
the action in the true sense of the term. 

He was staying at Veluvana at Bsjagaha 
in company with many distinguished 


» Samyutta NikBya, Vol. V, p. 73. 
a Samyutta NikSya (P.T.S.), Vol. V, p. 11. 

1 TViJ TT _ . 


» Ibid., Vol. V, p. 11. 

& Ibid., VoL in, p. 267, See. 63. 

Ibid., Vol. rv, pp. 398 and 401. 

< Ibid., Vol. ni, pp. 238-240. 

1 Ibid,, Vol. n, pp. 119-124. . 

* Majjhima NikCya (P.T.S.), Vol. U, p. 22. 


* Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 230. 


» Ibid., VoLI.p. 175. 
Ibid., Vol. n, pp. 1-22. 


iO Ibid.. Vol. Ill, p. 207. 
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( 'ri1asakulada\ i ^ 


Vekhanassa * 


Tcvijja 

Vacchagotta . . 


Dighanakha (Long- 
nailed) ♦ 


Magandiya® 


Sabhiyo® 


wanderers like Varadhara Annabhara 
and others. He informed Buddha that 
in the past, Anga and Magadha were 
seething with sophistic activities. 

Buddha called on him at Veliivana in 
Rajagaha. He calls himself a follower 
of Nigantha Nathaputto. Buddha tried 
to impress on him that the observance 
of five moral precepts and the practice of 
penance were not enough for the realization 
of Summum Bonum. 

The subject of discussion was Parama 
vannoatia.y i.e. soul in its height of 
purity. 

Buddha met him at Mahavana at Vesali. 

Vacchagotta enquired whether it was pos- 
sible for a householder to attain immortal- 
ity. On another occasion, his enquiry 
consisted of some ontological problems, 
c?.g. whether the world is eternal or not. 
( Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, pp. 483-489). 
On another occasion, Vacchagotta held a 
discussion with the Buddha on some ques- 
tions relating to ethics. 

Buddha met him at Gijjhakuta at Raja- 
gaha. He is said to have held this view 
that nothing of me abides Sabbam 
me rui KliUmati).*^ 

He spoke of Buddha in an opprobrious 
term as Bhunohuno (Brunahan). Cf. 
Isopanishad in which the Vajasaneyas 
spoke of some of the unknown opponents 
who were perhaps unmarried recluses as 
Atmahano jand. The Vajasaneyas re- 
garded their opponents^ modes of life as 
bein/j suicidal. 

Informed Buddha that the six distin- 
(juished Tirthakaras, Purana Kassapa 
and others were senior to Buddha by age. 
But the latter contended that seniority goes 
not by age but by wisdom. 


• Majjhima Nikfiya, Vol. II, pp. 26-39. 

« Ibid., (P.T.S.), Vol, II, pp. 42-44. 

8 Ibid.. Vol. I, p. 481. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 497. 

8 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 501. 

SuttapNipSta (P.T.S.). ‘ ‘ Mfigandeyya-Sutta. ” 
« Sutta-NipSta (P.T.S.), p. 167 



13 . The Isolation of Porphyroxinc. 
By JiTENDRA Nath Rakshit. 


Merck, in 1837, prepared from opium a substance contain- 
ing its colouring matter, and called it porphyroxine ; Hesse 
remarked (see Allen, Commercial Organic Analysis, Second 
Edition, Vol. Ill, Part II, 330) that the substance prepared 
by the former investigator was a mixture of several alkaloids, 
one of which is meconidine and another probably rhoeadine. 
Demselben (Annalen Siipl., 1864-1865, 4, 50) noted that por- 
phyroxine described by Merck agrees with rhoeadine in method 
of preparation, properties and cotn position. The alkaloid now' 
isolated w'as very likely a constituent of what K. li. Dey 
(Pharm. Jour. (3) xii, 397) obtained on evax^oration of the 
ethereal extract prepared by shaking an aqueous solution of 
opium made alkaline with sodium carbonate or ammonia, and 
apparently also of what Merck called porphyroxine. Con- 
sidering these facts, and that the alkaloid with hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid gives a beautiful purple solution resembling 
porphyry, the name porphyroxine may reasonably be retained. 

The alkaloid isolated is very soluble in water, in which 
respect it resembles papaverine, codamine and narceine; it is 
differentiated from narceine by its ready solubility in chloro- 
form ; the aqueous solution either of the base or of its chloride, 
is strongly Iscvorotatory, thus limiting its resemblance to coda- 
mine. The formula of codamine is C^nH^^NO^ and that of this 
substance, as determined by combustion analyses of six differ- 
ent samples, is C| 9 H 2 :^N 04 . Codamine melts at 121^C. and this 
at 1 lO^C., and it does not sublime like codamine. 

Preparation , — Ten parts of Indian opium powder and five 
parts of freshly slaked lime are triturated in a mortar for five 
minutes, then 100 parts of water are gradually added during 
one hour, rubbing with the pestle all the while. The solution 
is filtered, and the filtrate shaken with an equal bulk of ether 
for 10 minutes in a separator. The ethereal layer is then fil- 
tered into another separator containing some dry lumps of cal- 
cium chloride, shaken for five minutes, allowed to settle and the 
ethereal solution decanted, filtered and evaporated on a water- 
bath. A pale yellowish brown, soft', sticky, crystalline residue is 
obtained, which, when rubbed on a porcelain plate for three to 
four hours, becomes a dry powder. This is taken in a filter paper 
and extracted with boiling petroleum ether under a reflux appa- 
ratus for twelve hours, four hours a day. The substance not dis- 
solved by the petroleum ether is powdered in a mortar and treat- 
ed with ten times its own weight of 10 per cent hydrochloric 
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acid, adding 10 c.c. at a time and rubbing all the while in the 
mortar. After the addition of all the acid, it is continually 
stirred for half an hour ; it is then further diluted with twenty 
times its weight of water and mixed for another fifteen minutes. 
It is quickly filtered with the aid of a pump and the residue 
washed with dilute hydrochloric acid. The filtrate is received 
in a large test glass and saturated solution of sodium bicar- 
bonate is gradually added, keeping a thm layer of ether on 
the surface of the liquid and stirring all the while till the 
addition of a further quantity does not produce any efferves- 
cence. It is allowed to stand for a shdrt time for the complete 
separation of the precipitate. It is then filtered and 200 c.c. 
of the filtrate are transferred to a separator and shaken 
with 60 c.c. of chloroform for five minutes. The aqueous layer 
is transferred to another separator and extracted twice more, 
with 25 c.c. of chloroform at a time. All the chloroform 
extracts are mixed together and filtered. The bulk of the 
chloroform is distilled off from a flask and the rest is trans- 
ferred to a basin and allowed to evaporate slowly on hot 
water; the residue obtained sometimes forms a soft, crys- 
talline, sometimes a pale brownish yellow, sticky mass. This 
is rubbed with a spatula against the side of the basin for an 
hour, when it becomes a crystalline, pinkish brown powder. 
It is once crystallised from alcohol. It melts at llO^C. to a 
clear, transparent, pinkish liquid, and gave the following results 
on combustion : — 

\8t preparation ; — 0-1405 g. gave 0-090 g. HgO and 0-3612 g. 
C08.H = 7-12, C = 70-08. 

2nd 'preparation : — 0152 g. gave 6*0 c.c. moist nitrogen 
at 28°C. and 760 mm. pressure, N = 4*36. 

CijjHasNOi requires C * 69-24, H = 6-99, N = 4*26 per 
cent. The results of several other combustion analyses of 
samples from different preparations agreed with the above. 

When 0-268 g. is dissolved in an excess of decinormal 
hydrochloric acid and the excess of acid titrated back with 
decinormal sodium carbonate using litmus as indicator, it is 
found to have neutralised 8*3 c.c. of the acid ; hence 1 c.c. of 
the acid requires 0 0323 g. of the substance, whereas, assum- 
ing the formula of it to be C19H28NO4, 0*0329 g. would be 
required. It turns the plane of ^larisation to the left. It is 
a non-deliquescent powder, readily soluble in acetone, chloro- 
form, glacial acetic acid, iqethyl alcohol, rectified spirit and 
absolute alcohol, soluble in amyl alcohol, carbon disulphide, 
toluene, concentrated ammonia and water, sparingly soluble in 
benzene, carbon tetrachloride, ether, petroleum ether and caustic 
soda solution. It gives a strong yellow colour with nitric acid, 
a bluish pink colour with sulphuric acid and a ^enish violet 
with sulphuric acid containing a little ferric chloride. 

Further investigations on this alkaloid are in progress. 



14 . The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin. 

By G. Da P. Cotter B.A., F.G.S., AanatarU Superin 
Undent, Geological Survey of India. 

[Read at the Indian Science Congress, 1918, and published with the 
permission of the Director, Geological Survey of India.] 

Recent field work in Burma in the districts of Pakokku 
and Minbu chiefly, has led me to modify in certain respects 
the views which I in common with others held regarding the 
history of Burma in the Tertiary Era. In the past it has 
been too often, T think, the custom to invoke the aid of 
hypothetical or little proven unconformities in order to ex- 
plain difficulties in the interpretation of the tertiary sequence. 
G. E. Grimes^ supposes an unconformity of erosion between 
the Irrawaddy and Pegu series, basing this conclusion upon 
the nature of the Pegu-Trrawaddy boundary along the eastern 
flank of the Yenangyat-Singu anticline, and the missing beds 
at that horizon. 

This theory, once started, appears to have unduly influ- 
enced the minds of subsequent geologists, and the useful obser- 
vation that in certain areas there is evidence of unconformity 
between the two series, was converted into a general proposi- 
tion made applicable to areas where unconformity was ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

In 1908 L. V. Dalton^ sketched the tertiary history of 
Burma as follows : — 

“ In Eocene times, a shallow sea seems to have extended 
from the base of the Shan Plateau across the present site of 
the Arakan Yoma into India, gradually deepening westwards, 
this being slowly filled up by detritus of various kinds, until 
at the close of the period the conditions led to the deposition 
of a thin bed of limestone over at least the eastern area, after 
which some disturbance took place in the west of Burma, 
as well as in the rest of Eurasia, whereby a low ridge was 
formed along the line of the present Arakan Yoma, constitut- 
ing an imperfect barrier, higher and more effective in the 
north than in the south. Thus, in Miocene times, a shallow 
sea extended over the present Irrawaddy Valley, which re- 
ceived the detritus of large rivers from the north and east. 
Deposits of terrestrial vegetation wore laid down near the land, 
giving rise to coal-seams, while the sediments above and 


J JIfem. Qeol. Sur, Ind,, XXVIII, pp. 59-60. 
* Q.J.G.S., Vol. LXIV, p. 042. 
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below were conglomeratic in their nature. At the same 
time that terrestrial organic materials were being thus carried 
down, including bones of land-animals, a marine and littoral 
fauna and flora existed in the south, and in the more open 
portions to the north, giving rise by their decay to petroleum 
deposits. At length the whole region became estuarine, owing 
to the jSlling up of the basin and to a movement which greatly 
increased the height of the “ Arakan Yoma,” raising it above the 
sea, and led to the production of anticlinal islands or shallows in 
the sea to the east, while probably giving rise to the Pegu 
Yoma. The result of this upheaval was the denudation of the 
islands of partly consolidated material, the erosion being great- 
est in the most prominent: so that when in the Pliocene (?) 
period, a thick series of estuarine and iluviatile deposits was 
laid down over these, a considerable overlap resulted, the Irra- 
waddy Series being quite conformable in places to the Miocene 
below, and elsewhere resting across its upturned edges. Finally, 
the whole region again became subject to a general elevation, 
whereby the Irrawaddy Series was laid bare to denudation, and 
the earlier anticlinal folds accentuated, resulting in the present 
conformation of the land, — the Miocene being once more re- 
vealed as inliers in the mass of the Irrawaddy Beds, marking 
the position of the islands in the earlier estuary.’’ 

It will be seen from the above that Dalton supposed an 
upheaval at the close of the Pegu epoch, which wrinkled the Pegu 
deposits int(3 numerous anticlinal islands, over whose eroded 
remains the Irrawaddy beds were deposited with overlap, and 
erosive unconformity. E. H. Pascoe ^ favours the hypothesis of 
the erosive unconformity of the Irrawadd}’' beds over the areas 
of Yenangyaung, Yenangyat-Singu, and Minbu, but in the case 
of the last two anticlines, is willing to accept as an alternative 
hypothesis {vide pp. 132 and 200) the explanation that the dis- 
crepancy in thickness of beds in different parts of the anticlines 
is due to normal faulting, and attenuation. 

In the case of Yenangyaung he accepts a theory of E. H. 
Cunningham-Craig, viz. that the Pegus were folded into gentle 
anticlines whose axes were oblique to the axes of the Irrawad- 
dian folds, this early folding having taken place previously 
to the deposition of the Irrawaddies. 

It will be best to examine the evidence for these views, 
before putting on record my own. 

In the case of the Yenangyat-Singu area, the evidence 
for unconformity, as put forward by Grimes, is as follows : — 

(1) Up to 2,500 ft. (or according to Pascoe’s more accurate 
estimate, 3,420 ft.) of beds are missing from the 
Pegus in the section near Seikkwa village. 


1 Mem. Oeol. Sur. Ind., Vol. XLI, pp. 68, 110, 168, 200. 
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(2) The strata along the eastern boundary, where the miss- 

ing beds ^re conspicuous by their absence, are 
vertical or nearly so. A normal fault would not 
be sufficient to account for their absence. 

(3) Grimes obperved ** debris of the miocene in the basal 

beds of the pliocene.” 

In a paper entitled ** The Xorthem Part of the Yenangyat 
Oilfield,”' I proved to my own satisfaction at least that the 
Yenangyat anticline was structurally a fold^faul ed area, in 
which the fracture had taken place along tha steep eastern 
limb, leaving the crest entire. The steep ea-ttern limb in which 
the teds are frequently vertical and in places overturned, is 
clearly the zone which would be attenuated and weakened by 
the tangential folding forces. 

Assuming then that there is a fold-fault with a shade to the 
west, Grimes’ objection numbered (2) above, is no longer 
applicable. Such a fault also accounts for the missing beds. 
1 interpreted Grimes* third piece of evidence, viz. that the 
basal beds of the pliocene contained d.bris from the mio- 
(;eiie, in a very different manner. 1 stated that this debris 
was really a mixed accumulation of Irrawaddy rock and 
broken Pegu strata filled with pelenite of apparently secondary 
origin.” The boundary in fact appeared to me to be, in the 
north of the field near Sabc at least, unquestionably a fault- 
breceia.* 

My view of the structure was not accepted by E. H. Pascoe, 
but he had not an opportunity of visiting those particular 
sections which I had described, and the question being a 
question of actual fact, nothing but a visit to the field could 
have settled it. 

Dr. C. Porro confirmed my view of the structure of the 
Yenangyat anticline, when he surveyed it in 1911. He has 
alluded to this in a paper published in 1915.^ 

The Minbu anticline is closely similar to that of Yenangyat 
in respect to the fact that on its eastern flank certain of the 
Pegu beds are missing, which in Blocks 7 to 10 amount to a 
maximum of about 2,000 ft of missing beds. I confess to b^ing 
not entirely convinced of E H. Pascoe’s view t‘ at the missing 
2,000 ft. of beds are those immediately below the Red Bed 
(Ferruginous Cong'omerate). In a section across Blocks 0 and 
10 (Section E. of PI. 89, op, eU.) he marks a fossil bed, distiii' 


1 J?ec. Qeol. Sur, of India, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 302. 

2 I remember in one section in Block 60 seeing the Red Earth bed , 
which should normally lie above the White Sand bed, lying beneath it. 
This was succeeded on either side along the strike by the mixed debrift 
rook mentioned above, in which the Red Bed and White Sand were com- 
pletely missing. 

^ Geology of the Country near Ngahlaingdwin. Rec. Oeol. Sur. Ind.,. 
Vol.XLV.p. 265. 
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l^ished by an Area which he refers to Area rhombea, in the beds 
immediatdy below the Bed Bed. As Ihis bed is found on 
both sides of the crest in positions that correspond fairly well 
with its proper distance below the Bed Bed, one must conclude 
that, if the bed is really the same on both flanks, the missing 
beds are not absent above, but below this horizon. Pascoe 
marks a strike-fault, running very close to Uie crest in this 
part of the field (Blocks 7-10) and on its east side. It seems 
therefore probable to me that some at least of the missing 
IMs can be supposed to have been out out by this fault, which 
was probably a fold-fault. In regard to the south of Minbu, 
local overlap of the Irrawaddies upon the Pegus has been 
recorded by A. Q. W. Bleeck.' In the case of the Yenangy- 
aung field, the anticline is a normal one; there is no asym- 
metry, no fold-fault, and no belt of missing beds on either 
of ilie flanks. There is a remarkable parallelism of dip between 
the Pegu and Irrawaddy Series. I am personally of opinion 
that the folding of this anticline \raB entirely subsequent to 
the deposition of the basal Irrawaddies. Else, why are the 
dips of both series parallel ? It appears to me that the 
“cross-fold” theory of E. H. Cunningham-Craig mentioned 
above has been put forward on very unsubstantial grounds. 
Pascoe instances as evidence some abnormal dips in the southern 
part of the field. But these seem to be local; they occur in 
soft shaly beds in an area rather badly faulted and disturbed 
by veins of eruptive mud. It is not desirable to lay too much 
stress upon them. 

Dr. Pascoe observed local unconformity between the Irta- 
waddies and the Pegus in the extreme south of the Yenangy- 
aung field (op. <»(., p. 66), but elsewhere, he remarks “no 
-difference of dip can be detected with certainty.” 

Beviewing then the evidence for a general unconformity 
between the Irrawaddies and the PSgus, it appears to me 
insufiioient, and that the fair conclnsion from the data in our 
possession is that the unccmformities observed are not neces- 
sarily more than local in their nature. 

1 now propose to explain how far I have been led to modify 
the previously accepted views of tiie tertiary history, of the 
Irrawaddy basin through recent field work. 

In the first place, I believe that the Arakan Yoma existed 
as a narrow peninsula at the commencement of the Tertiary 
Bra. Work modg the eastern foot of the Yoma has revealed 
the presence of a conglomerate at the base of the Eocene. I 
first found this conglomerate near Paunggvi three miles south of 
Ngape in tiie west of the Minbu district,* and subsequently 


' 1 Trant. Min. and. Oeol. Inst, of Ind., Vol. DC, p. 61. 
s OoMer : Pagu-Booem SnoosMioa in Minbut Bee. 0eo{. 8ur. /ndL, 
VoL XU. p. 2S0. 
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in the west of the P||kokka district as a well'Xnarked horizon, 
stretching from Saw to Yeshin village west of Pasok. My late 
coUeagae H. S. Bion found this conglomerate near Laungshe 
to the south. It appears to be a fairly constant horizon. 
Near Saw, a limestone associated with it contains Orihophrag- 
tnina and smidl nummulites. Similar fossils were also found 
by H. S. Bion near Laungshe. In the rooks below this horizon 
1 have found Cretaceous fossils (Exogyra, Nerinaea, Orbitoidea) * ; 
there is therefore strong evidence that the conglomerates are 
basal eocene. 

From the presence of this belt of conglomerate, I argue 
the presence of a coast-line in lower eocene times near the 
present foot of the Yoma. 

It is very interesting to recall that another conglomerate 
at a horizon which is doubtful, but certainly later than the 
upper Cretaceous outbursts of serpentine, and most probably 
older tertiary, was found by E. H. Pascoe in the Naga Hills, 
Assam.* We are led to conclude that there was a land barrier 
in lower eocene times on the site of the present Arrakan Yoma. 
We are probably Justified in assuming that in the lower eocene, 
the Irrawaddy basin was under the sea. The Shan plateau 
was certainly land, and there was therefore a long narrow gulf. 
This gulf has been called by Dr. Pascoe the Pegu gulf.* It 
is probable that the barrier which existed between the Bay 
of Bengal and the Pegu Gulf was in lower eocene times a fairly 
new one. The uppermost Cretaceous was marked in this area 
by considerable volcanic activity. The beds below the basal 
conglomerate appear to be ashy, and there are numerous out- 
crops of serpentine along this horizon. This serpentine occurs 
as rolled pebbles in the conglomerate of the Naga Hills. 

Marine fossils occur in the Cretaceous of the Yoma ; not 
only those mentioned above, but also Cttrdita beasmonti from 
the foothills of the Yoma in Thayetmyo, while Mortonteems 
infiatum and Placentkeras ap. have been recorded from the west- 
ern flank of the Yoma in Amkan.* Moreover T. D La Touche 
during his traverse from the Myttha Valley across the Oiin 
HiUs* coUected some eohinoids which, he infonned ine, were 
on examination said to be Cretaceous. 

The presence of these oretaoeons fossils seems to indicate 
that the lower eocene land barrier was a fairly recent one. We 
must conceive then that the Pegu Gulf, as we can now imag- 
ine it, formed a tTpioal geosyndinal area. It received the 


1 Bte. OmI. 8nr. Ini., Vol. XLV, p. 270. 

s PtMcoe: Travacae aoroM the Na^ BiUa: Aee. Oaol. 8vr. Ini., Vol. 
XLH, p. 201. 

* Mem. Oeol. fifar. ImI., VoL 2Ua, p. 22 

* Mam. Oast. Bur. /ml., V«L X, p. 811, aad VoL XXI, p. 40, foot- 
note. 

t Sae. Oaei. Bur. Ind., VoL XXIV, p. 08. 
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Hediments of the rivers which drained the highlands to the 
north and east, and probably bad an opening only towards 
the south. I shall proceed to show that it must have been a 
oontinuaUy subsiding area until late tertiary times, while the 
barrier of the Arakan Toma formed an ever rising geoanticline. 
It is important to observe that subsidence and not upheaval. 
has prevailed in the Irrawaddy Basin during the greater part 
of the tertiary era. As time went on, the head of the gulf 
filled up, and became land, while the sea retreat* d to the south. 
The fluviatile sediments and deltaic deposits kept continually 
shifting southwards in step with this retreat. The area of 
subsidence also has appaiently shifted to the south, and it 
is not at all improbable that the present Gulf of Martaban 
forms a subsiding geosynclinal area. Subsidence however 
ceased to affect Upper Burma at the close of the tertiary, and 
the quaternary is marked by upheaval and changes in the 
drainage and river systems. 

Let us discuss each of these statements in turn. 

The Yoma formed a continvaUy rising GeoanMine. — Conglo- 
merates, indicating the proximity of a coast-line, are of frequent 
occurrence in the eocene in the Fakokku district, w'hile the 
Pegus of that district are a fresh-water or estuarine formation. 
In the Minbu district conglomerates are common in the Pegus, 
especially to the north. The Tenangyat anticline may also be 
included here, although it comes really in the south of Pakokku. 

To the sooth of Minbu, the Irrawaddy series are gravels, 
while the Pegus are of a more marine type, than in the north 
of the district. If, however, we wish to obtain good collections 
of marine fossils from the upper Pegus, we must go still farther 
south to the Thayetmyo district, where we have such forma- 
tions as the Kama Clay, — a formation which is represented by 
sands or conglomerates without well preserved fos ils in Minbu. 

These facts indicate clearly that there has be3n a stead}^ 
retreat of the sea to the south ; that in lower eocene times tlie 
sea covered the greater part of Pakokku district ; that in 
upper eocene times the sea began to retreat from areas such 
as Myaing in. the north of the district; that in Pegu times 
deltaic conditions with frequent emergence of land (marked 
by ]>d , earth beds) prevailed, over the greater part of the 
Pakokku district, but excepting the south-eastern quarter 
(Yenangyat, Shinmataung), that these deltaic conditions ex- 
tended also in J'egu times to the not th- west quarter of the 
Minbu district (area north of Ngahlaingdwin). In the Irra- 
waddy epoch, the whole basin was deltaic,, and all the deposits 
fresh- water and fluviatile. 

A second point not less worth attention is that we in- 
variably find a steadily decreasing dip, as we travel eastwards 
from the Yoma and stand on rocks big'ier and higher in the 
geological series. When therefore deposition was going on in 
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the middle of the geosynoline, the strata near the margins 
were probably acquiring a slight dip eastward, through earth 
movements uplifting the Yoma. 

The Irrawaddy Basin formed a continually sinking Oeosyn- 
dine . — ^The total thickness of the tertiary deposits of the Irra- 
waddy basin ma^^ be judged from the following estimates : — 

Paunggyi or Swelegyin Conglomerates, Lower Eocene. 
Thickness varies from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. 

Laungshe Shales, Lower to Middle Eocene. Thickness varies 
from 9,000 to 12,000 ft. 

Tilin' Sandstones, Middle Eocene. Thickness varies from 

2.000 to 5,000 ft. 

Tabyin Clay, Middle Eocene. Thickness about 5,000 ft. 

Pondaung Sandstone, Upper Eocene. Thickness varies from 

3.000 to 8,000 ft. 

Yaw Shales, Uppermost Eocene. Thickness varies from 
1,600 to 2,000 ft. 

Shwezetaw Sandstones, Lower Oligocene. Thickness varies 
from 3,000 to 3,500 ft. 

Padaung Clays, Upper Oligocene. Thickness 1,500 ft. in 
Minbu ; represented by sandstones of fluviatile character 
in Fakokku. 

Pegu Series, Miocene. Thickness about 8,000 ft. in south 
Minbu ; in Pakokku, this Series and the Oligocene to- 
gether are represented west of Pauk b3^ fluviatile sand- 
stones about 7,000 ft. thick* 

Irrawaddy Seri^-s, Pontian to Pliocene. Thickness probably 
about 6,000 ft. 

From a study of the fossil contents in these beds, we must 
suppose that in all probability, none of these deposits were laid 
down in water much deeper than 200 fathoms; it follows, of 
course, that there must have been continual subsidence in the 
Irrawaddy Basin, from the lower eocene right down to the close 
of the pliocene, in order to allow of these deposits being laid 
down. Had there been no subsidence, the sea must have silted 
up and become dry land at a very early period. 

It may be supposed that the ratio of rate of subsidence to 
rate of deposition was not an entirely constant but a variable 
one. Sometimes subsidence has been faster than sedimenta- 
tion, resulting in such comparatively deepish water deposits as 
the Yaw Shales and Padaung Clay overlying shidlow water de- 
posits such as the Pondaung and Bhwezetaw sandstone res- 
pectively. Sometimes the shallow sea has silted up, giving rise 
to red earth beds and bands of coi^omeraite, coal-seams, re- 
mains of land vertebrata, etc. 

Field mapping in north Minbu and Pakokku has shown 
very clearly that the red earth beds are discontinuous and 
numerous in the Pegu Series, and that they occur throughout 
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the Pegoa, aad do not form a recognizable horizon separating 
them from the Irtawaddies. In the middle of the Irrawaddy 
basin, a fairly constant and well developed red earth bed has 
been chosen as the boundary between the Irrawaddies and' 
Pegus, because it is an easily mapped horizon, and in Yenangy- 
aung, the only horizon which can be mapped with confidence. 
Assuming then that this red earth bra was the same as 
that found on the road to Ngape from Minbu, I drew a 
boundary-line between the Pegus and the Irrawaddies. This* 
boundary was traced by my colleague the late H. S. Bion north 
to Pakokku, but it became confused by the appeanmce of 
other red beds, and by its poor development in certain' 
places in the north Minbu area. North of Pauk in Pakokku, 1 
found that the horizon entirely failed; the beds above and 
below being ordinary freshwater sandstones of exactly the 
same appearance as the Irrawaddies of Minbu. That these 
lower freshwater sandstones were not of Irrawaddy age, but 
much older, was shown by the discovery of Cadureotherivm in' 
them by Mr. Lister James. Moreover the discovery of eocene 
mammalian remains by myself north of Myaing in cherry- 
coloured earth bmds in the Pondaung sandstones finally 
demonstrated the existence of eocene land conditions and the 
earlier occurrence of earth beds in the northern part of the- 
basin.* 

The emergence of land locally through sOting up of the- 
sea, in areas of rapid sedimentation, and the subsequent sink- 
ing of the land owing to the continuation of sn^dence, — 
these ore exactly the conditions which would give rise to local' 
unconformities. Such local unconformities do not imply an" 
upheaval and subsequent depression. We may readily con- 
ceive that subsidence may have been going on all along; but 
that the silting up of the sea locally, and nof any wpheavcU, 
has brought about an interruption of s^imentation, and condi- 
tions of what I may call non-conformity rather' than un- 
conformity. 

It should also be kept in mind, as my colleague Mr. 
Vredenburg has pointed out to me, that secular variations 
in the sea level might have promoted a greater spread of 
deep-sea, or conversely of deltaic facies, and a less locd spread' 
of certain strat^iaifiiical gaps. This does not affect the main 
point at issue, for there is no evidence of any advance of the 
sea at the horizon of the Pegn-lrrawaddy teondary ; all the* 
evidence, os I have stated, pointing to a jpndual retreat. 

A second point no less important should also be remem- 
bered. In the Irran^dy Basin there ate numerDUs secondary 
anticlines, minor folds, developed subsequently to the fonnar 


1 Pihrini A Cotter : EoGeoe Mommab from BtatouM: Use. Oeol. 8wi- 
Ivd., XLm. p. 42. 
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tion of the geosynoline. These folds, it must always be re- 
membered, are not merely anticlines, but folds consisting of 
anticlines and synclines. Thus, if the Yenangyat-Singu Hills 
and the Gwegyo Hills are minor anticlinal folds, tiie narrow 
belt between tiiem (about 7 to 8 miles broad) is a minor 
syncline. At tiie time that these folds were forming, there 
would naturally be a diminished rate of subsidence or an 
actual positive movement of upheaval along the anticlinal 
axis, and an increased subsidence in the synclines. Such con- 
ditions would introduce complications in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of these folds, causing erosion in the anticlinal areas 
and increased sedimentation in the synclines. Local uncon- 
formities would also be frequently observed on the flanks of 
anticlines. 

Such conditions might explain any local unconformities 
observed in the neighbourhood of the minor anticlinal folds of 
the Irrawaddy Basin. 

• But in such oases we ought to be able to prove a dis- 
cordance of dip between the two unconfprmable series. 

And since no discordance of dip has been proved along 
the flanks of the anticlines of Yenangyaung and Yenangyat, 
I do not think that we can justiflably have recourse to this 
explanation in these particular cases. 

The Sea Retreated to the South . — In every section which we 
examine, we find marine sediments at the base, earth beds and 
flnviatile sediments at the top. We may in fact state our 
observations as follows : — 

(1) In every section there is change verticall}' upwards, 

from marine, through deltaic and flnviatile beds to 
red earth and red earthy conglomerates. 

(2) In every section from the Pondaung sandstone up- 

wards, there is a change horizontally along the 
strike, when traced from south Minbu to Pakokkn, 
from marine to flnviatile and red earth beds. 

Arudeat Coaet-IArte. — If, as we suppose, the Yoma barrier 
was rising while the Irrawaddy Basin was subsiding, there must 
have bemi a belt along the flanks of the geosynoline, where there 
was neither upward nor downward motion. This line of test was 
the ancient coast-line, and as time went on, the coast-line ad- 
vanced to the south and east, as the jrabsiding area shifted 
to the south. 

If then, in the process of field mapping, we travel along 
in a direction parallel to the ancient coast-line, we would 
expect to filnd that each bed would be of the same piciea 
throuf^out its length, or at least show but little vuiation 
along its strike. Li such a caae the red earth bands would 
form useful and mappable horizons, as indeed they hequently 
do.” 
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Blit if we are mapping a bed whose outcrop runs ob 
liquely to the ancient coast-line, then we should observe, as 
we do in fact, this change horizontally from marine to fluvia- 
tile and earthy facies. Each bed changes laterally from a 
marine to a red earth bed. When then we happen to ma[) 
a boundary oblique to the ancient coast-line, and when our 
boundary happens to be a red-earth band, 1 think it some- 
times has happened that, instead of mapping a proper geo- 
logical horizon, we have really been mapping the earthy bed- 
ends of consecutive beds, which are changing their facies in 
regular succession. The geological boundary thus obtained 
would .appear to show overlap. 

And yet overlap means an advance of the sea, while the 
whole evidence in our hands points to a regular retreat. In the 
case of overlap and an advance of the sea, would we not 
expect to find a change of facies vertically upwards from 
shallower to deeper water types ? Yet all the cases of overlap 
in Upper Burma are cases where a fluviatile or earthy dex)osit 
rests on one of shallow water marine facies. 

I suggest then that the overlap observed in the south 
of the Minbu anticline by Dr. Bleeck is really to be explained 
as the mapping as one horizon of red earth bed-ends which 
are of different horizons. I have visited this area myself, and 
see no objection to this hypothesis. 

Red earth beds indicate land conditions and represent, it 
is assumed, an interruption of sedimentation. The word un- 
conformity ’’ cannot, in my opinion, be applied generall3’' to 
the Pegu-Irrawaddv boundary, except in this sense. 

Evidences of Recent U pheaval . — Evidences of recent upheav- 
al are many in the Irrawaddy valley. The Plateau Gravels are a 
pleistocene formation containing at Yenangyaung paleolithic 
flints.^ The specimen of tho'^leistocene Elephas aniiquus from 
the right bank of the Irrawaddv opposite Mandalay probably also 
comes from this formation.* These gravels occur on the east bank 
of the Irrawaddy near Yenangyaung. singu, etc., at a height 300 
ft. or more above the present river level. Similarly on either side 
of the Yaw River in Pakokku, boulders and gravel beds are seen 
some three hundred feet above the present river level. Every 
lam stream in the Minbu district (Mon, Man, Salin streams) 
and in the Pakokku district (Yaw, Saw, Kyaw, Maw streams) 
is flanked by belts of Old raised river gravels, llie old gravels 
of the Yaw, with which 1 am most familiar, are in my opinion 
derived from Yoma rocks. The Plateau Qravds of Yenangy- 
aung show a curious abundance of quartzite pebbles, and may 
have come from some area near the head of the Chindwin 
river, but this is quite uncertain. 


1 Paaooe: op. etf., p. S3. 

> See Bee. Geol. Star. Ind., Vol. XLIIl, p. 18. 
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The most remarkable thing about these old raised river 
gravels is that they toll us that river gradients were univer- 
sally steeper and river currents more rapid in pleistocene times 
than in the present day. Now-a-days the Irrawaddy at Ye- 
nangyaung merely transports coarse sand; formerly" it was 
able to carry pebbles the size of an egg. Now a-days the 
Yaw River carries small gravel to the foM at Thanbaya-aing ; 
formerly it carried very substantial boulders of nearly one 
cubic foot to that point. 

In several spots in the Saw township of the Pakokku dis- 
trict (near Anain in the Pindaung chaung, near Hnetchaung 
in the Kyauksit chaung, near Saw in the Saw chaung), enormous 
boulders of rock 6 to 8 ft. in height are seen lying in the bod 
of the stream^ or on the banks hard by. In the first locality, 
these boulders were composed of Paunggyi conglomerate, in 
the others they came from the Kanpetlet Schist Series. In 
any case they had been transported at least 10 miles from 
their site by streams which appear incapable of shifting such 
huge material to-day. There seems to be good reason for 
regarding them as of pleistocene age. They do not form 
terraces, but occur at haphazard in different spots either in 
the bed of the stream or on its banks, but they are occa- 
sionally seen raised well above the present water level. 

But evidence of recent upheaval is not confined to the 
older alluvium alone. The streams are beginning to cut down 
and erode the newer alluvium. Evidence of this may be seen 
in the Paung stream w^est of Salin, Minbu district, and in 
many other places. 

The Age of the Anticlines of the Irrawaddy Basin. — Having 
explained the Irrawaddy Basin as a subsiding geosyncline, 
we may consider now the age of the small anticlinal folds in this 
basin. 

In dealing with this question, it seems to me that we have 
to consider the dips and amount of displacement from the hori- 
zontal in the various tertiary groups, and also the evidences of 
unconformity with discordance of dip. 

It would be absurd to suppose that all the anticlines are 
of the same age. I think most geologists would admit that 
some folds are earlier than others. Let us then consider some 
of the main folds. 

First there is the Pondaung Range which is over 200 
miles long, and rises to a height of over 4,000 ft. In the Ifaw 
valley near Tilin there are deposits of gently dipping upper ter- 
tiary gravels (Maw gravels), a looid facies of the Irrawaddies, 
resting upon the upturned edges of the lower eocene with strong 
unconformity and discordance. This discordance proves that 
the Pondaung fold is very much older than the Maw jpravels 
and therefore pre-Irrawaddion, perhaps even lower tertiisry. 

The folds of Yenangyaung, Yenangyat-Singu, a^d Bfinbu 
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appear to me to be of an age not earlier than Irrawaddy. 
The Irrawaddy series is vertical or overhanging all along the 
east boundary of the Pegu outcrop at Yenongyat, and appears 
to have suffered just as much disturbance as the Pegus Mow ; 
besides there is parallelism of dip, so that we have got to 
assume the Pegus horizontal and unfolded at a time when the 
Irrawoddies were being horizontally deposited. There is also 
parallelism of dip at Yenangyaung and Minbu, and theories 
of pre-Irrawadian cross-folds in the Pegus appear to me to be 
unsupported by field-evidence ; the more obvious and probably 
correct conclusion from the data in our possession being that 
these folds ore not earlier than Irrawoddion. 

The Pagan-Qwegyo-Ngashandaung fold appears to be 
mainly post-Irrawaddian. Yet there is some doubtful evi- 
dence of contemporaneous erosion in the south of the field. ^ 

If such is the case, it may be supposed that the anticline 
started to form shortly before the opening of the Irrawaddian 
epoch. 


1 Rec. Geol Sur. Ind., Vol. XXXVII, p. 229. 



15 . On a New Theorem in Elasticity. 

By M. N. Saka, M.8c., Lecturer, MaAemaUeal Phyeica, 
University CaUege of Science, Calcutta. 

1. The Equations of motion of an elastic system are ' 
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1 Loire’s Elattioity. page 83 . 
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{X, T, Z)sstatee components on the particle which occu- 
pies the point {x, y\ 2 ). 

4. A nnmher of jnterestmg applications ore at once 
suggested. ' 

Suppose the motion to be vibratory. Then if the body 
forces nil, the average kinetic energy wfll be equivalent to 
the average potential energy if 

(i) the surface tractions be nil, or constant, as in the 

case of the vibration of a supported rod, or plate 
with free ends, 

(ii) the surface displacement be zero, 

(ii^ If port of the surface be under zero or constant 
stress and part under varjing stress with no sur- 
face displacement (e.g. the case of a clamped rod,, 
or string stretched between two points). 

Those theorems are of course well known, and can be- 
deduced in oAer wa 3 rs. 




i6. On the Pressure of Light. 

By M. N. Saha, M.So., Lecturer on MaJOiematical Physics, and 
S. Chakravabti, B.So., University Colfege of Science, 
Calcutta, 


The object of the present paper is to describe a simple 
apparatus by means of which the pressure of light can be easily 
dimonstrat^, and qualitatively measured with the entire elim- 
ination of all sorts of disturbing effects. The materials re- 
quired are not difficult to procure, and are readily available in 
all well-equipped laboratories. 

We wish first to give a short history of the subject and a 
short sketch of the theory.^ As early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury Kepler supposed that light exerted a pressure on surfaces 
on which it is incident. The hypothesis was called into being 
for explaining the tails of comets. 

With the rise of Newton’s corpuscular theory of light, the 
pressure no longer remained a guess, but could be deduced 
from that theory. An elaborate series of experiments for 
detecting the pressure were instituted by De Mairan (1754), 
and later on by Du Fay (1766), but the results were entirely 
negative. Later on, the failure of these experiments were used 
as arguments against the validity of the corpuscular theory of 
light. 

But interest in the subject was again revived when Max- 
well,^ in the year 1873, predicted that even on the basis of the 
electro-magnetic theory of light, radiant energy should exert 
a pressure on a surface on which it is incident. But the 
amount of pressure is extremely small. It can be shown that 
if light consists of unidirectional rays, th^ pressure amounts to 

- (Amount of radiant energy falling on unit surface per unit 
c 

of time, measoxed in absolute units), where c velocity of light, 
and the aux&oe is a perfectly absorbing one, e.g. a surface 
coated with lamp*blao]£ 

If the surface on which tiie li^t is incident be perfectly 
reflecting, the pressure is Just douUe. But if, on the other 
hand, the surface be transparent (e,g. glass), there will be no 
pressure at all, , or more accurately a very small amount of 


1 For die htatmloal mwt, see Lebodaw, Ann-d. Phys.. Bd. 6, pag. 
4n : MMl Kiebob and Bull, Phys. B.V., 190B. 

* Maxwell, Eleotrioi^ ana Magnetiwn, VoL II, page 792. 
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pressure depending on the small amount of reflection from the 
glass surface. 

The occurrence of the term c in the denominator makes 
the pressure extremely small; Let us take for example the 
pressure exerted by solar light. The amount of energy which 
is delivered by the sun on unit surface placed normally to the 
rays of the earth is equivalent to 2*4 calories per minute. The 
pressure therefore 


2-4 X 4-2 X 10^ 
3x10^% 60x981 


gms. weights: *56 x 10"^ gms. weight. 


By using the arc^ or a very high candle power filament lamp 
(1500 wt/l wt. for example), and by concentrating the light 
by means of a lens of large aperture, the pressure can be in- 
creased to about 100 times But still it is extremely small. 

It was for demonstrating the pressure of light that Crookes ^ 
was led to invent his famous ‘‘radiometer.” As is well known, 
this consists of a delicate cross of glass or mica vanes sus- 
pended on a pivot and enclosed within a glass cylinder from 
which air can be pumped off at will The alternate faces of 
the vanes are covered with lamp-black. When light falls on 
the vanes it begins to rotate rapidly about the axis. 

Crookes was inclined to explain this motion as being due 
to the pressure of radiant energy, but Zdllncr^ showed that 
the effect observed was rather spurious, and exceeded theo- 
retical pressure by at least 10 * times. He showed that the effect 
was really due to the unequal heating of the two sides of the 
vanes. 

ZOllner ^ tried to observe the effect by another arrange- 
ment. Two thin discs of silvered or blackened glass, or metal, 
were suspended at the ends of the horizontal arm of a thin 
cross of glass-rods and the whole was suspended by means 
of a glass fibres within a closed vessel, from which air can be 
pum]^ out at will. A galvanometer mirror is attached to the 
vertical part,, with its plane at right angles to the plane of the 
vanes. But with light incident on the vanes, the deflection 
observed was very irregular, and sometimes was completely 
in the wrong direction. 

But in spite of repeated failures to detect the pressure of 
radiation, theoretical investigation had, in the meantime, been 
advanced so far that it was hot possible to deny its existmee. 

We have seen that the pressure of light was deduced by 
Maxwell from the electromagnetic theory of light, by using an* 
arguihent involving the assumption of pressures and tensions 


1 Phil. TmxM. 1874, Vole. 164, p. SOI. 

2 Pogg. Ann Bd. 160. p. 164, '1877 (fiagge^ted by Maxwell). 
4 Ba^oli, Nuovo Cirnentn, l-*^, p. 196, 1888; 

* Hull, Phys. Rev. May 1 W6. 
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across and along tubes of force. But Bartoli^ showed in 1877 
that the pressure could also be deduced by means of thermo- 
dynamic reasoning involving only the two laws of thermodyna- 
mics, and was in amount just the same as is obtained from 
Maxwell’s theory. Bartoli’s argument being based on .the surer 
basis of thermodynamics, seemed to carry conviction in all 
quarters about the real existence of the pressure. 

The long-expected pressure was at last observed by Lebe- 
dew, and almost simultaneously by Nichols and Hull in 1901, by 
different modifications of Zollner’s unsuccessful experiment. 

Lebedew’s method was to replace the rather thick glass 
vanes by means of very thin platinum foils (diameter 5 mm., 
thickness *02 mm.) whereby any difference of temperature on the 
two sides is instantly equalised. The radiometer action is 
directly proportional to the difference of pressure on the two 
sides, and the pressure of gas within the vessel. Ijobedew 
reduced the pressure to about l/20000th of a m.m. and was 
almost able to eliminate the radiometer action, and verify the 
pressure qualitatively to about 20% of the theoretical pi*essurc\ 

The early experiments of Nichols and Hull were under- 
taken in order to investigate the different disturbing effects in 
the apparatus of Zolhier. They found that the total disturbing 
effect is the resultant of tlu^ following : — 

(i) the radiometer action — due to the unequal heating of 

the two sides of the vane ; 

(ii) convection currents — due to the rush of air towards 

the parts warmed by the passage of the pencil of 
rays; 

(iii) a rocket action — due to the escape of particles of gas 

from the surface of the vanes when these are 
heated by the incident light. 


By a series of elaborate investigations extending over 
three years, Nichols and Hull were able to get rid of these 
effects. They found that the convection effect could be re- 
duced by making the vanes exactly vertical, for then the 
iiow of air becomes tangential to their surface. The rocket 
action, and the radiometer action were found to balance at a 
pressure of 16*6 m.m., and deflections were therefore observed 
with this pressure in the vessel. The vanes were of thin glass 
with one face silvered ; for further information on the point 
reference should be made to the original paper 

Finally, HulP evolved out an arrangement by means of 
which the disturbing effects could be entirely eliminated. The 
silvered side of a thin cover-glass was placed in contact with the* 
blackened side of a similar glass and the whole was enclosed by 
means of two other thin glasses, — 

as shown in the figure. Two 

such cells were mounted upon 
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the opposite ends of the torsion arm which was suspended by 
means of a thin quartz fibre within a glass cylinder. When 
light falls on the vanes, the two sides are of course unequally 
heated. But as the air on the two sides is enclosed within 
a glass cylinder, it forms one single system with the glass 
vessel — action and reaction being equal, the radiometer action 
is entirely eliminated. 

We have found the extra glass cell to be redundant. The 
silvered sides of two thin cover-glasses were put one upon the 
other and connected to each other by means of a trace of 
Canada balsam on the fringes. Similarly, we prepared a lamp- 
blacked surface. We have thus in these vanes very thin films 
of totally reflecting and totally absorbing material enclosed 
within equal thicknesses of glass on either side. When light 
previously filtered of all rays capable of heating glass, is allowed 
to fall on one of the vanes, say the silvered one, the glass 
surface is not at all heated by the passage of the rays, which 
have been previously passed through sufficiently thick glass 
lenses. The two sides of the film are instantly raised to the 
same temperature (because they are extremely thin and there 
being equal thicknesses of glass on the two sides, they are 
equally heated by conduction). Thus the radiometer action is 
entirely eliminated. 

It will be thus seen that in our arrangement we have com- 
bined the arrangements of Lebedew as well as Hull’s method, 
without the additional encumbrance of extra glass cells. 

Description of the 
Apparatus. 

The vanes were suspend- 
ed on the opposite arms 
of the torsion balanc : evide 
fig. 2. (m) is a galvano- 

meter mirror placed at 
right angles to the plane of 
the vanes, with a small 
piece of steel on its back. 

(B) is a small brass weight 
for steadying the balance. 

The whole is suspended by 
means of a glass fibre and 
enclosed within a bell-jar 
which is connected to a 
pump and a manometer. 

The deflection is observed 
from the excursion of a spot of light reflected from (m) in the 
usual lamp and scale arrangement. The dimensions are 
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Diameter of the cover glasses 
Thickness of the cover glasses 
Weight of the silvered vane 
Weight of the lampblacked-vane 
Length of the arm 
Weight of B 


•U»3 mm. 
‘105 gm. 
*128 gm. 
2 c.m. 

•5 gm. 


The pressure within the bell-jar is reduced to about 1 to 2 
cms. of mercury. It is extremely important that the Joints 
should be all air-tight, for the slightest leakage of air may 
produce disastrous effects. After pumping out we allowed the 
apparatus to stand for 3 days in order to be sure that it was 
quite air-tight. The vanes should be placed symmetrically 
just about the centre of the glass vessel, otherwise currents of 
air which are set up in the vessel by the passage of rays and 
turned off by the sides of the vessel may produce disturbing 
effects. These effects become smaller, the smaller the pressure 
inside the vessel. 

Theory of the Apparatus : — 

The equation of motion of the vanes is given by — 


I 


dt^ 


k fl0 — L 
at 


(i) 


where (1) moment of inertia of the system about the fibre, k 
viscosity factor, /i is the torsional coefficient, 0 wangle of rota- 
tion, L moment of the force of pressure about the axis of 


rotation (i.e. the fibre). 

/ L] 

k 

i T t 


The solution is — j 

|=i4c 2i C0S(n^ + a) 

(ii) 

where 

II 

*«-|-S 

(iii). 


After a sufficiently large time the deflection should become 
steady if the disturbing causes are entirely absent. Let a 
denote this steady deflection. 

Now L = pl, where = total pressure (or thrust) on the 
surface and 2= distance of the centre of fche disc from the 
axis of rotation. The light should be concentrated on the 
centre of the disc. Let a be the steady deflection. Then 



The constant is obtained from observations of the free 
period of oscillation of the system. 

‘Erom (ii) we see that j = n* + jjj. 
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Now > where )8= logarithmic decre- 

ment of the aniTilitude. 

"^( 1 ) 


Now 1 can b(' easily calculated from the weight and the 
dimensions of the system, /t can therefore be easily calculated 
from formula (iv). 

In our experiment Z = 2*(15 c.m. and a = 6‘27 x 10’^ so that 
a deflection of (1 mm.) at a distance of 1 metro corresponded to 
a total pressure of 


0-27 X 10 
205 


-2*36x 10“^ 


dynes. 


The time period was 32 seconds and the logarithmic decrement 
was /?=*310, and / =1*67 units. 


Mkasuremknt of Energy. 

Owing to lack of means at our disposal the amount of 
energy falling upon the surface could not be properly measured. 
Lebedew allowed the light to fall on a copper calorimeter 
placed in the same position as the v^anes, and the amount of 
energy absorb(*d was obtainwl by noting the rise in tempera- 
ture of the calorimeter within a given period of time. 

Nichols and Hull’s method was more ingenious. A thin 
disc of silver oE .the same size as the vane was coated with 
lampblack. Two holes were bored on the sides through which 
a copper-constantan couple passed. The other end of the 
couple passed through a sensitive galvanometer. This appar- 
atus was previously standardised by putting it in different 
baths. The light was allowed to fall on the disc for some time 
and the rise in temperature was obtained fix>m the throw of 
the galvanometer. 

The source of light in Lebedew and Hull’s experiment was 
an arc which as is well known is very unsteady. In our early 
experiments we used the arcs but in the latest experiment the 
source of light was a (3000 c.p.) Tungsten filament lamp sup- 
plied by Messrs. Westinghouse & (^. The light from this 
source is very steady. The lamp was placed in a horizontal 
position (i.e. with its filament in a vertical circle) at a distance 
of 60 to 70 cms. from the diaphragm which contained a short 
focus lens of 6*5 cms. apperture. By adjusting the lens the 
filament was completely focussed on the vanes. An upper 
limit to the amount of energy falling on the vane per second 
can be thus obtained. By means of an ammeter we found that 
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the lamp consumed a current 6*6 amps, under a pressure of 220 
volts. The amount of energy passing through the lens and 
focussed on the vanes is therefore given by 

220 X 6-6 X 10'' .....I 

^ It (3*25) ergs per sec. 

47r (d) 


The whole pressure on the silvered surface is tlierefore 

^(i-*)(i+/.) 

where c velocity of light and € = fraction of energy absorbed 
by and reflected from glass surfaces (lens and containing vessels) 
and p = fraction of energy reflected from the silvered face. 


RkSIJLTS of OnSKRVATlONS. 

oui’ ]jreliminary blank experiment with the arc, we 
found that for the period for which the arc remains steady, the 
deflection remains quite steady and follows very faithfully the 
fluctuations of the arc. When the positive pole was focussed the 
deflection observed w'as generally 3 to 4 times the deflection for 
t he negative ])ole. When all the precautions above mentioned 
were taken, the deflection was found to be always in the right 
direction. When the filament lamp was used as thc^ source of 
light, all irregularities due to the variation of the source of light 
vanished. As soon as light is struck, the spot of light slowly 
creeps up towards the new position of equilibrium about which 
it oscillates in accordance with the equation (i). 

Ultimately the oscillation dies away and the spot becomes 
quite steady, which could be maintained for 15 minutes (we 
did not try to keep the spot steady for a greater length of time 
because the tungsten filaments, being kept in a horizontal posi- 
tion, are gradually deformed on account of their plasticity at 
the high temperature within the lamp. 

In one set of experiments one of the vanes was silvered 
while the other consisted of two clear pieces of microscopic 
cover glass. We found that when light was allowed to fall on 
the clear glass surface there was practically no deflection. In 
another set of experiments one of the vanes was silvered and 
the other was lampblacked. It was found that generally if 
the source of light was not too intense, the deflection of the 
black surface was approximately one half of that of the 
silvered one. If the source of light was very intense so much 
heat was absorbed that the junctions (which were all of shellac) 
melted off. Quantitative experiments were therefore impos- 
sible with that surface. 

One of the results of our quantitative experiments is given 
below : — 
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Mean deflection (mean of several exj^eri- 

ments) =28*5pivns. 

Distance of the scale from the mirror = 100 c.m. 
Distance “ d *’ of the plane of the filament 
from the diaphragm. =73 c.m. 


Therefore the upper limit of the total thee .'etioal pressure 
(without allowing for absorption or reflexion) is equal to 


2x 


6-6 X 220 X 10*' X (3-25)^ 


4 X 73* X 3 X 10 


10 


= 4*8)C 10 dynes 


(A). 


The pressure calculated from deflections is equal to 

2-3 X 10’* X 14-25= 3-33 x 10 * dynes (B). 

The observed pressure is about 70 per cent of the expres- 
sion (A), which is the pressure calculated on the suppositiqn 
that the whole amount of energy given out by the filament u 
freely transmitted by the various glass media, and is totally 
reflected by the silvered surface. As a matter of. jact, none of 
these assumptions is correct. If T is the fraction of total 
energy transmitted by thick glass, and p be the reflecting 
power of a silver glass-surface the actual pressure should be 

/’nid+p) (1-*) 


where is the quantity (A). 

According to the experiments of Rubens and Hagen ^ 
p = 90-5% unfortunately no data is available for the trans- 
mission cocflfiicient, but on account of the preponderauco of 
rays of short wave length in the spectrum of the light from a 
tungsten filament, it cannot be less than 80%. 

Considering these facts, we are probably justified in 
asserting that the agreement between observed and theoretical 
values is at least qualitatively quite good. On a future 
occasion we hope to return to thc5 problem of a rigorous 
quantitative determination of total incident energy. 

In conclusion, wo beg to record our best thanks to Prof. 
C. V. Raman, and the teaching staff of the University College 
of Seience, for the interest they have taken in the worIP; and to 
Mr. N. Basu, B.Sc., for much useful help. * 


I Obtained by extrapolation from the data of Rubens and Hagen 
on the supposition that the maximum emission of energy from a tung- 
sten filament is at 1 m [Kohlrausch, Praktische Physik, Tabellen'j. 



17« Considerations regarding a possible relationship 
between the Charnockites and the Dharwars. 

By E. W. Vbbdenbubq. 

[Published with the permission of the Director^ Geological 
Survey of India.l 

Intboduction. 

Chamockite, as originally defined by Sir Thomas Holland 
from the type occurrences at St. Thomas’ Mount and Palla- 
varam, south of Madras, is a hypersthene granulite with the 
chemical composition of a granite.^ 

Further study has indicated that the form originally de- 
scribed is an V xceptional highly siliceous phase of a series of rocks 
of nornial igneous composition including every gradation from 
acid to basic, or even ultra-basic. In spite of these differences 
of composition, all these rocks are linked by certain petrologi* 
cal characters, foremost amongst which are the presence of 
enstatite and usually of garnet, a granulitic structure, and a 
schillerized condition of the minerals expressed by the pre- 
sence of microscopic inclusions which communicate a peculiar 
dark colour to the normally colourless or pale tinted minerals 
quartz and felspar, thus accounting for the dark-grey to 
black colour and uniformity of appearance exhibited by these 
rocks in spite of wide divergences in mineral composition. 
In spite of this schillerized condition, the remarkable fresh- 
ness of the minerals constitutes another characteristic feature 
of the Charnockites. 

It seems well established that the acid and ultra-basic 
phases occur in relatively very small proportion. The name 
'' Chamockite”, as denoting a definite rook species, is strictly 
applicable only to the higUy siliceous roek with a chemical 
composit^'on corresponding with that of granite. Neverthe- 
less, to ( xpress the fact that some kind of relationship con- 
nects all these rocks in spite of their varying composition, 
they were grouped together by Holland as the ‘‘ Chamockite 
Series.” (1900, Mem., Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 119). 

Leaving aside the exceptional acid and ultra-basic phases, 
it caniiot be stated, from the information at present avail- 
able, whether the bulk of the formation may be of an ** inter- 
mediate” composition corresponding with that of diorite 


1 1SS3, Joum. Ab. Soo. Bengal, Vol. LXII, p. 162. 
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or andesite, or whr^ther it is more generally basic and nearer 
in chemical composition to basalt, or whether both types are 
equally abundant. In some instances, such as in the case of 
the Shevaroy hills, it has been ascertained that the prevailing 
form is the “ intermediate.” 

Judging from the chemical composition of its members, 
it is evident that the Chamockite Series consists of igneous 
rocks. Unfortunately, there is very little precise information 
available regarding the field-relations of these rocks. Their 
variation in chemical composition might be attributed to mag- 
matic differentiation, but their mineral composition, as far as 
the actual mineral species are concerned, is not that of any 
of the normal unaltered types either plutonic, hypabyssal, or 
volcanic, of the ordinary igneous series, and their uniform cha- 
racters, amidst a wide range of chemical composition, point, 
if not to a common origin, at any rate to certain special 
agencies that have affected them all in a uniform manner. 

Holland has recorded instances of basic dykes traversing the 
biotite-granitic gneiss or Fundamental Gneiss in Coorg, which 
have been referred to the Chamockite Scries This observa- 
tion, while establishing the intrusive character of such minor 
occurrences as fissure-dykes, leaves us in the dark concerning 
the real nature of the larger masses. 

The amount of additional information directly concerning 
the geology of the Charnockites that has been gathered since 
the time of Holland’s original discoveries and investigations 
is not very great: nevertheless, some useful purpose may 
perhaps be accomplished by once more enquiring into the 
matter in the light of recently acquired knowledge regarding 
some of the more general problems connected with the Arch- 
sean geology of India 

The problem may be attacked from two points of view, 
the petrological and the stratigraphical. 

Bocks apfabektly intermediate in their characters 

BETWEEN THE DhARWARS AND ChARNOCKITES. 

From the petrological point of view, a great deal of light has 
been thrown on this question by the researches of the members 
of the M3'sore Geological Department. Foremost among these 
must be mentioned W. F. Smooth’s remarkable investigations 
upon the development of secondary augite amongst the epidioritic 
schists of theKolar band of Dharwars (Bull. No. 3, 1905, Mysore 
Geol. Dept.). The mineral was first discovered in 1 901 by Hol- 
land who regarded it as probably referable to malacolite (diop- 
side), and who also recognised its secondary nature (Mem., Geol. 
Surv. India, Vol. XXXIII, p. 78). It is a monoclinic pyr- 
oxene, occurring as a further development by recrystallisation of 
the secondary uralite of the epidioritic schists. It often shows 
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a poikilitic structure and has crystallised in much larger 
grains than the amphibolo from which it is derived. 

The importance of Holland and Smeeth’s investigations 
with reference to the question under consideration is that they 
show us a schist caught, so to speak, in the very act of trans- 
formation into a granulite. The complete transformation on 
a large scale of the Kolar schists into* typical granulites has 
been thoroughly established by Smeeth’s researches. 

The granulites constituting the commonest types of the 
Charnockite Series include, as their commonest constituents, 
the following minerals : felspars of all species, hornblende, 
monoclinic and rhombic pyroxenes, quartz, biotite, magnetite, 
ilmenite, pyrites. Garnets are frequent in most types, while 
small quantities of zircon and apatite are usually observed. 

The constituents of the altered Kolar schists are actino- 
lite (uralite), plagioclase, secondary monoclinic pyroxene, brown 
and white mica, quartz, iron ores (largely pyrites), sphene, 
calcite, zoisitc (or clinozoisite). Garnet is rare or absent in 
the altered schists of the Kolar band, but occurs abundantly 
in similar altered Dhanvarian rocks in many parts of Mysore 
(Smeeth, loc. ciL, pp. 29-30). Except for the absence of rhom- 
bic pyroxene and the presence of sphene, the mineral consti- 
tution of the altered Kolar schists is generally, therefore, not 
unlike that of the commoner types of Charnockite. 

The constitution of the altered Kolar schists, especially in 
their thoroughly granulitic form, indicates a possible path 
through which all the characteristics of the Charnockite 
TO(rks couM be ultimately acquired : their mineral constitution, 
their granulitic structutc, the freshness of the minerals, all 
of which have been formed anew through secondary influences. 

It is therefore worth while to keep in mind the possi- 
bility that a granulite of the type of the Chamockites might 
originate from andesitic or basaltic rocks by complete re-crys- 
tallisation without real fusion. The intense pressure accom- 
2)anying the complete re- crystallisation of the rock would also 
account for the characteristic schillerization of all its constitu- 
ent minerals. 

Holland and Smeeth’s remarkable investigations amongst 
the Kolar schists have revealed a rock which may be regarded 
as a first step in the passage from an epidiorite to a Charnoc- 
kite. A complete set of intermediate stages would afford more 
convincing proof of the possibility of the transformation than 
is afforded merely by the Kolar rocks. Such a complete series 
has not yet been worked out. Nevertheless, other rocks are 
known from Southern India, which, like the pyroxenic Kolar 
schists, may also represent steps in this transformation. 

In the .first place, it is necessary to mention the Pseudo- 
Charnockites, first described by Jaya Ram (1907, Beo., Mys 
Oeol. Dept., VoL VI, pt. 2, p. 61), consisting of fresh augite, 
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hornblende, plagioclase, quartz, clear sphene, epidote, apatite, 
which constitute one of the members of tiie Attikuppa belt of 
Dharwar rocks in southern Mysore^ occupying the country be- 
tween Attikuppa and the Hemavati river, a tributary of the 
Cauvery. In this Dharwar belt, the most abundant rooks, 
together with the Pseudo-Charnookites, are Gray-stones pot- 
stones ” and related rocks), associated with hornblende-granu- 
lite-schists resembling the Kolar schists. 

The above observations are of the greatest interest and 
importance, for, associated with rocks resembling the Kolar 
schists which already seem to represent a first step towards the 
transformation of epidiorite into Chamookite, we find a con- 
siderable development of beds still more closely resembling the 
Chamockites, occurring as genuine members of a Dharwar belt. 
It is further worthy of note that, of all the important Dharwar 
outcrops of Mysore, the Attikuppa belt and the neighbouring 
Mallappanbetta band are those situated nearest to the Coorg 
belt of Chamockites. 

Of interest also are the Quasi-Charnockites (Jaya Ram, 1909, 
Rec., Mys. Geol. Dept., Vol. VII, pp. 13, 79), bands and lenses 
of basic hornblende diorite, surrounded by the Fundamental 
Granitic Gneiss situated some eight or ten miles north of the 
northern limit of the Nilgiri Hills (themselves a great mass of 
Chamockites), in the region south and south-west of Gundlupet 
(11®47' ; 76°44'). They consist of hornblende, felspar, ilmenite 
and apatite, similar in their characters to the same minerals as 
developed in the typical Chamockites which they further 
resemble owing to the absence of sphene. They do not, how- 
ever, contain any rhombic pyroxene. 

Holland has noticed that the secondary augite of the 
Kolar schists is generally accompanied with the permeation of 
the rock by granitic, or at least acidic, material, a point which 
has been repeatedly insisted upon by Smeeth. The metamor- 
phosed rock is therefore less basic in composition than the 
original epidiorites. This observation will be again referred to 
in the sequel of the present note. 

The above-quoted discoveries and investigations conclude 
about all that is known at present in the petrological part of 
our enquiry as pointing out a possible origin of the Charnoc- 
kites. They very clearly point at least to the possibility that 
the Chamockites may represent a more intensely metamor- 
phosed facies of the epidiorites which constitute so large a pro- 
portion of the Dharwars. 

Stratioraphical relationships of the Charnockitbs. 

If we now turn to the stratigraphical evidence, that affor*^ 
ded by the detailed work of the Mysore Geological Department 
is unfortunately of very limited avail ; the great expanse of the 
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South India Charnookites is situated almost entirely outside 
the limits of the Mysore State into the southern border of 
which the Charnockites encroach only to a very limited extent, 
being represented only by the eastern fringe of the Coorg belt 
and the western fringe of the Coimbatore belt. Yet, even in 
the limited extent to which these rocks penetrate into Mysore 
territory, their distribution exhibits features of great interest. 
It is obvious at the first glance that the Dharwar and the Char- 
nockite series are mutually exclusive ; where the one stops, the 
other commences, and vice versa. Although the outcrops of 
both series approach quite close to one another, the passage from 
the one to the other is irrevocable. Truly typical Dharwars 
have nowhere been observed, in Mysore, in the typical Char- 
nockite area, while not a single outcrop of (^harnockite has been 
described in the Dharwar area. Where the two groat areas 
come nearest to one another, small patches, in the published 
surveys, have been ascribed to the one or to the other in such 
a manner as to convoy the impression that the surveyors ex- 
perienced some perplexity in deciding to which of the two 
series they should ascribe some of the smaller outliers. 

A narrow band consisting largely ot quartzites, referred to the 
Dharwars hns been mapped by Middlemiss as penetrating the 
Gharnockite outcrop of North Coimbatore. It will be referred 
to again in the sequel of this note. In this eonnection allusion 
may be made onee more to the Pseudo-Charnockites forming 
an essential portion of one of the Dharwar belts situated near- 
est to the Coorg belt of Charnockite, as well as to the Quasi- 
Chamockites which might be regarded as northern outliers of 
the Nilgiri Charnockite belt, or as western outliers of the 
Coimbatore Charnockite bolt; both the Pseudo-Charnockites 
and the Quasi-Chamockites being situated near to the mutual 
limit of the areas exclusively characterised respectively by 
Dharwars and by Charnockites. 

The shapes of the Charnockite outcrops, whenever sur- 
veyed with sufficient closeness of detail, exhibit outlines quite 
similar to those of many Dharwar outcrops. 

* Both series give rise to just the same type of topography, 
the Dharwar outcrops, whenever sufficiently massive, forming 
bills similar in appearance to those formed by massive outcrops 
of Charnockite. For instance, the lofty Bababudan hills of 
Dharwar rocks are just of the same general type as the She- 
varoys or Palnis of Charnockite rocks. 

In short, a careful examination of the admirable geologi- 
cal map published by the Mysore Geological Department forc- 
ibly conveys the impression that the Charnockites and Dhar- 
wars may be vicarious, that the Charnockite Series may be a 
facies of the Dharwar Series. 

None of the great Charnockite masses of Southern India 
have been survey^ in detail. In the Coimbatore district, the 
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main outline of a spread of Charnockite, the fringe of which 
penetrates into M^'soro territory, has been surveyed by Middle- 
miss, but no detailed account has been published. 

In the early part of 1917, T had occasion to visit a portion 
of the Trichinopoly district in company with Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, one of the geologists most conversant with the Indian 
Archaean. I had never, until then, had occasion of actually 
observing the Charnockite Series in the field, and 1 take this 
opportunity to thank Mr. Bosworth Smith for the gracious 
manner in which he explained to me the characters of various 
outcrops of these rocks. The region in question is the neigh- 
bourhood of Palni and Dindigul north of the Palni Hills. The 
area situated north of the Palni range is largely in tlic condition 
of a high-level plain occupied mostly by the Archaean biotite- 
gneisses. The plain is traversed at intervals by narrow elon- 
gate ridges .stretching for distances often of many miles, con- 
sisting principally of Charnockite. The rocks are undoubtedly 
bedd^, and dip generally at high angles as is usual in the 
case of Archaean rocks. The clearly bedded structure is quite 
different from the cleavage of a schist or the banding of a 
gneiss. Structurally these outcrops are quite similar in char- 
acter to many narrow bands of Dharwar rooks. 

I had no opportunity to visit the Palni range, a large mass 
known to consist principally of Charnockites. As seen from a 
distance, the structure is again undoubtedly stratified, distinct 
beds being traceable for considerable distances across spur after 
spur, while scarps and dip-slopes, and large-scale curvatures of 
the strata are exhibited with a distinctness which unmistakably 
indicates that the rocks are truly stratified. 

One of the most characteristic members of many Dharwar 
outcrops in Southern India is a banded siliceo-ferruginous rock 
varying, according to the degree of metamorphism, from a 
hsBmatitic jasper to a quartz-magnetite schist frequently ac- 
companied by cummingtonite. These rocks have, by some 
geologists, been regarded as volcanic flows of abnormal com- 
position, while others have assigned to them an entirely secon- 
dary and metamorphic origin. They are just as abundant in 
many outcrops of the Kadapah, Gwalior or Bijawar series, 
intermediate in age between the Dharwar and Cambrian. 
These Kadapah- Bijawar rocks are often quite unmetaraorphosed 
and there is not the slightest doubt that the banded ferrugin- 
ous Jaspers are truly inter bedded, and that, moreover, they 
have been deposited in water. It is quite true that, in these 
newer beds, just as in the Dharwars, they are frequently associa- 
ted more or less directly with basaltic flows, and may be, there- 
fore, more or less indirect products of volcanic activity ; owing 
their origin perhaps to deposition from water holding silica 
in solution such as is observed, on a minor scale, in certain hot- 
springs in volcanic regions at the present day. The rocks of 
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Cambrian and later age, contain nothing that resembles 
these vast spreads of banded ferruginous and siliceous rock so 
frequent in many pre-Cambrian formations, and they seem to 
have originated from certain agencies that were active only at 
early periods of the earth’s history. The main point in connec- 
tion with the present enquiry is that they are truly interbedded 
and truly contemporaneous with the strata with which they 
are associated, and that no one who is familiar with the rock 
in its unmetamorphosed condition, as exhibited in the expo- 
sures of the Kadapah, Gwalior, or Bijawar series, could admit 
that the more or less metamorphosed but essentially^ similar 
rocks so frequent in the Dharwars, have had a different origin. 

Now, these banded siliceo-ferruginous rocks, so character- 
istic of many outcrops of the Dharwar Series are equally 
abundant in many outcrops of the Charnockite Series. In- 
stances are observed actually in the small fringe of the Char- 
nockite series represented on the published geological map of 
Mysore, and it has been necessary, in the index to that map, 
amongst the sub-divisions of the Dharwars, after the words 
Banded ferruginous quartzites and iron-ores ”, to insert 
a parenthesis with “ a few of Charnockite age”, the Charnoc- 
kite Series being regarded by the Mysore geologists as differing 
in age, and as newer than the Dharwar Series. 

A particularly convincing instance is that of the large 
group of Charnockite masses of the Salem region, which have 
come to be known collectively as the Shevaroy group of hills, 
where numerous narrow runs of the siliceo-feriuginous banded 
rock, uninterrupted for miles, traverse the Charnockite outcrops 
in such a manner as to indicate, from the available maps and 
descriptions, that the two rocks are undoubtedly interbedded, 
some of the most characteristic ferruginous bands, remarkable 
for the enormous length of their outcrop, being particularly 
noticeable in the Tainanda and Kolymullay hill-masses. (See 
King and Foote, “On the Geological Structure of Parts of 
the Districts of Salem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and South Arcot, 
in Madras Presidency,” Mem. Gcol. Sur. India, Vol, IV, pt. 2, 
1864.) 

As regards Southern India, we now find that, while the 
petrological evidence encourages the possibility of regarding 
the Charnockites as intensely metamorphosed Dharwars, the 
stratigraphical evidence may be summarised as follows : — 

Firstly. In their regional distribution, the Charnockites 
and Dharwars succeed and exclude one another in such a 
manner as to indicate that they may represent two phases of the 
same system. 

Secondly. The outlines of the Charnockite outcrops and 
the physical features which these rocks constitute correspond 
with those exhibited by the Dharwars. 

Thirdly. The rocks, in some of the most important 
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Chamockite outcrops are as distinctly bedded as in the case of 
the Dhairwars. 

Fourthly. The banded siliceo-ferruginous rocks so char- 
acteristic of the Dharwars and so abundant in some of their 
outcrops arc equally abundant in some important outcrops of 
the Charnockites with which they are similarly interbedded. 

All these facts seem to point clearly to one conclusion : 
that the Charnockites may be the same rooks as the Dharwars, 
differing only in their mode of metamorphism. 

Association of the Chabnockite and Khondalite sebies. 

In the north-eastern portion of the Peninsula, in Kala- 
handi along the borders of Orissa, in Ganjam, in the Vizaga^ 
patam hill-tracts, there occur extensive outcrops of Charnoc- 
kites accompanied by quartz-sillimanite-schists with garnet 
and graphite, which, in 1902, were described by T. S. Walker 
as “ Khondalites ” (Mem. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. XXXIII, 
pt. 3, p. 11). The intimate structure of the Khondalites is 
essentiall}’ similar to that of a granulite. The rock is totally 
different mincralogically from Chamockite, but the disposition 
of its constituent mineral grains is quite comparable, keeping 
in mind, of course, the essentially different structure of a fibrous 
mineral like sillimanite as compared with many of the char- 
acteristic minerals of Chamockite. The disposition of the 
minerals is sufficiently similar in both rooks to favour the sup- 
position that both have been through the same stages of meta- 
morphism. The available maps of the above-mentioned regions 
indicate for the Charnockites just the same kind of ribbon- 
shajied elongated outcrops as for the Khondalites, and the out- 
crops of both kinds of rock alternate variously. If the form of 
outcrop of the Charnockites were interpreted as indicating for 
them an intrusive origin, the same might as well be admitted 
for the Khondalites. There seems to be no doubt that the 
latter are intensely' metamorphosed impure quartzose clays or 
slates, and, for them, an intrusive origin, though advocated, for 
essentially similar rocks, by the geologists of the Mysore Geo- 
logical Department, is tWefore inadmissible. They must 
clearly be interpreted as bedded rocks, and, so far as available 
evidence goes, there is no reason for refusing to admit an 
originally stratified structure for the bulk of the associated 
Charnockites. 

In Southern India, the Archsean strata, as represented by 
the Dharwars in their type-outcrop, are essentially igneous, 
consisting principally of vast accumulations of metamorphosed 
volcanic rocks. In other parts of India, the representatives of 
the Dharwars frequently contain considerable intercalations 
of sedimentary rocks. Ilie possible identity of the Khonda- 
lites with some of the sedimentary representatives o£ the 
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Dharwars has seldom been alluded to, presumably because the 
highly metamorphosed condition of the Khondalites communi- 
cates to them an appearance greatly differing from that of the 
possibly corresponding less metamorphosed Archaean sediments 
.of Dharwar age. Just as, .in Southern India, there is good 
reason to regard the Charnockites as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives of the igneous members of the Dharwar system, 
so, in the eastern portion of the Peninsula does it seem quite 
plausible to regard the Khondalites as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives of the sedimentary members of the Dharwars. 
Just in the same way as, in Southern India, the Dharwars and 
Charnockites mutually exclude one another, so in the north- 
eastern portion of the Peninsula is there a similar mutual ex- 
clusion of the Khondalites and of the more typical sedimentary 
Archsaans. Typical Khondalites have never been described in 
immediate Juxtaposition with ordinary slaty Archaeans, while 
conversely, ordinary sedimentary Archseans have never been 
observed in the midst of a typical area of Khondalites. 

Just as, in Southern India, the pyroxene-bearing Kolar 
schists establish a link between the ordinary Dharwar epidio- 
rites and the typical Charnockites, so do we find, in many 
regions of the Peninsula, instances of sedimentary Archaean 
rocks of generally the same age as the Dharwar, which have 
not reached that stage of metamorphism that would entitle 
them to be ranked as typical Khondalites, and in which, never- 
theless, sillimanite has already been developed. They are, in 
fact, intermediate in character between the ordinary slaty 
Archaians and the typical highly metamorphosed Khondalites. 

Two such occurrences may be specially selected on account 
of their undoubted connection with rocks interpreted as 
Dharwars 

Firstly. South-east of Raurkela, towards Mandaijodi, 
Gangpur State, sillimanite occurs as an accessory mineral, with 
accessory epidote, in a rock consisting of pale-green amphibole 
and pink garnet, both enclosed in a matrix of granular quartz, 
forming a band eight inches thick in the midst of argillites 
regard^ as of Dharwar age, and interpreted as an altered 
sedimentary rock (Maclaren. Rec. Qeol. Surv. India, Vol. XXXI. 
P. 71.) 

Secondly. At Bensibetta, in North Coimbatore, sillimanite 
occurs abundantly in a mass of green, somewhat schistose, 
north and south striking quartzite, with also much kyanite, and 
some rutile and fuchsite ; the same sillimanite-bearing rock also 
occurring at Satyamangalam and several intermediate localities 
(Itiddlemiss and Hayden, Mem. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. 
XXXIII, pt. 2, p. 59). 

Some of the occurrences of this latter group correspond 
precisely with the narrow band of Dharwars already referr^ to, 
whiqh has been mapped as penetrating the Chamockite outcrop 
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of North Coimbatore. If we agree to the Dharwarian age of 
these rocks and nevertheless regard the Dharwars and Char- 
nockites as unrelated to one another, we are driven to accept 
the anomaly of a Dharwar outcrop of exclusively sedimentary 
origin (or at least consisting of rocks which most geologists 
would be inclined to look upon as sedimentary) occurring close 
to tiie Mysore region in which the Dharwars are almost 
exclusively igneous. If, on the contrary, we regard the 
Charnockites as derived from metamorphosed Dharwars, the^ 
anomaly disappears, for the (Uharnockites, in North Coimbatore, 
are much more abundant than the presumably sedimentary^ 
representatives of the Dharwars. The association of both 
types would merely therefore become once more that of 
interbedded sedimentaries and volcanics in which the latter 
vastly preponderate. 

Even in the Dharwars of the Mysore region itself, in spite 
of the almost exclusive prevalence of igneous rocks, the 
corundum-bearing rocks which, on any intelligibly consistent 
petrogenic theory, it is impossible to regard as otherwise than 
directly or indirectly related to sedimentary rocks, frequently 
contain sillimanitc. 

It seems thus, from independent evidence, that the 
Charnockites may be regarded as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives of the igneous members of the Dharwars, the 
Khondalites as intensely metamorphosed representatives of 
their sedimentary members. The close association of Khon- 
dalites and Charnockites in Vizagapatam, Ganjam, and Kala: 
handi would therefore have nothing to surprise us, as it would 
simply represent an alternation of volcanic and sedimentary 
beds. On the supposition that the Charnockites are exclusively 
intrusive, it would seem strange that they should so persist- 
ently accompany the Khondalites throughout a length of pro- 
bably not less than 300 miles, between the Godavari and 
Sfahanadi. The relationship becomes perfectly intelligible 
when they are both regarded as members of one bedded series. 
The reappearance of the association of Charnockites and of 
quartz-sillimanite schists in so far off a region as Ceylon also 
thereby becomes quite intelligible, while, again, supposing that 
the Charnockites are essentially intrusive, the coincidence 
becomes almost inexplicable. 

In the south of the Mysore State, in the region of Malvalli 
and Maddur, near the north-western fringe of the Coimbatote 
belt of Charnockite, rocks apparently related to the Khondalites, 
and consisting sometimes. of quartz, felspar, and garnet, some- 
times of quartz and sillimanite, all of which are classified by 
the Geological Department of Mysore as alaskites”, occur in 
more or less direct connection with the Charnockites of which 
they are regarded by the Geological Department of Mysore as 
ultra-acid representatives (Slater, Rec. Mys. Qeol. Dept.gVoL 
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VIII, p. 65). This interpretation would be about equivalent 
to admitting that the Charnockites and Khondalites might be 
igneous differentiates of one magma. The chemical com- 
position, entirely corresponding with that of a normal primary 
igneous rock without the slightest influence of sedimentary 
adjuncts in the case of the Charnockites, entirely corresponding 
with that of a sediment in the case of the Khondalites, 
is opposed to such an interpretation. The frequent, almost 
constant association of both tj'pes is a geological fact to 
be reckoned with, and for which a suitable explanation must 
be sought, and it seems, for the present at least, that the 
suggestion hero offered, that they are alternating members 
of a stratified series, partly volcanic and partly sedimentary, 
best suits the recorded facts. ^ 

The most westerly outlier of the Kalahandi type-outcrop 
of KhondaliteS' is« Gandamardan or Narsingnath hill in the 
Borasamar Zamindari of the Sambalpur district (F. H. Smith, 
Gen. Rep. Geol. Surv., 1899-1900, p. 157). Perfectly t^'pical 
Dharwars occur some twenty miles to south-w^est and thirty 
miles to north-west of this hill. The latter constitute the 
Sonakan Series surveyed by F. H. Smith (1899, Gen. Rep. for 
1898 99, p. 39) in the Chhatisgarh area. The Sonakan beds 
constitute an outcrop of greatly crushed rocks of Dharwar 
character, described by Smith as consisting of clay-slates, 
argillites, siliceous hornstones, hornblende-schists, felsites, 
bands of conglomerate and boulder beds, and local subordinate 
beds of quartz-magnetite- schist. They are regarded by Smith 
as a continuation of King’s Chilpi-Ghat beds, and Ball’s 
Sakoli beds. 

There seems little doubt that the Khondalites of Ganda- 
mardan are the highly metamorphosed representatives of the 
clay-slates and argillites of the Sonakan series, the hornblende- 
schists of which would correspond with the Charnockites 
accompanying the Khondalites. 

The profuse association of sillimanite-bearing schists with 
the Charnockites of Vizagapatam, Ganjam, and Kalahandi, 
their relative scarcity in some of the Charnockitc outcrops of 


^ I have formerly adhered to the opinion, still held by some geolo- 
gists, that the Archaean crystalline schists of non-igneous composition are 
not sedimentary in the true sense, but are chemically formed rocks 
derived from the condensation of the primordial atmosphere. On this 
hypothesis, many of the crystedline schists would have a quasi-igneous 
origin, though they still could not be regarded as differentiates of a 
genuine normal igneous magma. The entire trend of recent research 
goes to riiow that, with the exception of some subsidiary rooks such as 
the banded iron-ores, the immense majority of the stratified pre- 
Cambrian rooks are oMinary igneous (voloanio) and sedimentary rocks 
and have beep formed in the same manner as the bedded formations 
of later ages, their specially characteristic crystalline features being 
entiegly due to metamorphism. 
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Southern India now becomes readily intelligible. In the 
Dharwar area adjacent to the Charnockite area of Southern 
India, the Dharwar Series is represented almost solely by its 
igneous members ; consequently, most of the rocks representing 
its intensely metamorphosed facies, in the Charnockite Series, 
are also igneous. In the north-eastern portion of the Peninsula, 
the Dharwars consist of alternations of igneous and sedimentary 
strata ; their intensely metamorphosed representatives in that 
same part of the Peninsula, consist of alternations of igneous 
Charnockites and sedimentary Khondalites. 

Reference may be made once more to the conclusions 
independently arrived at, both by Holland and by Smeeth, 
as to the secondarily enhanced acidity of those parts of the 
Kolar schists in which secondary pyroxene has been developed, 
accompanied, in many instances, by a granulitic structure. If 
the typical Charnockites are regarded as an extreme phase 
of metamorphism of the igneous members of the Dharwars, 
they may largely correspond with regions affected to a 
considerable degree by the permeation of acid material. This 
would explain how, at least in some instances, the average of 
some great masses of Charnockite, like that constituting the 
Shevaroy hills proper, is less basic than the average of the 
typical Dharwars. 

Turning our attention to the Khondalites, we may notice 
the Bezwada Gneiss in which the Khondalites have been 
extensively permeated by felspathic material apparently of 
foreign origin; this may help us to understand how acid 
permeation, on a large scale, might also have affected the 
igneous members of the Dharwars, and contributed to their 
transformation into Charnockite. 

It is significant perhaps that the Coimbatore outcrop 
of Charnockites, the northern fringe of w^hich appears to be 
sufficiently granitic-looking to have deserved the name of 
Sivasamudram Granite (Jaya Ram, 1907, Rec. Mys. Geol. 
Dept., Vol. VI, pt. 2, p. 45), occurs along the line of the largest 
known spread of apparently intrusive granite in Southern 
India. This is a belt of granitic rock with an average width of 
over twenty miles, which traverses the more gneissose forms of 
the Fundamental Gneiss from north to south acrosa the whole 
of Mysore Territory In its southern portion it is known as 
the Closepet-Channapatna Granite (see Smeeth, Rec. Mys. 
Geol. Dept., Vol. Ill, pp 24, 25 ; Slater, id., Vol. VIII, p. 62). 
Towards the northern limit of Mysore State it is known as the 
Molakalmuru Granite (Sampat Iyengar, 1907, Rec. Mys. Geol. 
Dept., Vol. VI, pt. 2, p. 58), and its strike veers to north-west 
into the Bellary district where the exact details of its continua- 
tion have not been recorded. It is described as massive, 
coarse-grained, sometimes porph 3 nriitio, usually grey, sometimes 
pink consisting of quartz, microcline, zoned plagioelase. 
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biotite, accessory zircon, apatite and magnetite. It will be 
noticed that this composition is e.Kactly that of the average 
gneissose Fundamental Gneiss from which it does not seem 
therefore to be separable as a truly distinct formation. It 
represents perhaps a zone amidst the general spread of biotite- 
gneiss of the Peninsula which, subsequently to its primitive 
consolidation, has become fused and active. It is considered 
by Jaya Bam to be intrusive, at its southern extremity, into 
the Coimbatore Charnockites. 

If we accept the latter relationship, it is conceivable that, 
even where intrusion is not observed on the large scale, 
considerable impregnation of acidic material may have affected 
the Coimbatore Charnockites, and the same may, perhaps, 
prove true of other Oharnockite areas. 

If any confirmation were found to the above outlined 
suggestion that the metamorphism which has originated the 
Charnockites is partly or largely a result of acidic impregnation, 
the ‘‘intermediate” forms of Charnockite would have to be 
regarded as somewhat of the nature of “ hybrid ” or rather 
syntectic ” rocks. 

On the supposition of the identity of the Dharvvar and 
Charnockite series, the Charnockite outcrops of the Coim- 
batore and Shevaroy regions constitute somewhat of a link 
betw'een the almost totally igneous facies of the Mysore 
Dharwars and the largely sedimentary facies of the Archseans 
in Vizagapatam, Ganjam and Kalahandi. With respect to 
Vizagapatam in particular, Middlemiss makes the following 
remark : “ The conjunction of iron-bearing beds with crystal- 
line marble (sometimes, as mentioned by Smith and Walker, 
containing scapolite and diopside) and with quartz-garnet- 
sillimanite rock (typical Khondalite of Walker) reminds me of 
the somewhat similar association of rock types at Madukarai 
near Coimbatore, at Uttukuli and Viziamangalam, at Satya- 
mangalam, Coimbatore district.” (Gen. Kep. Geol. Surv. 
India, 1901-1902, p. 22). The Shevaroy group of hills according 
to King and Foote include alternations of Charnockites (the 
so-called ‘‘ syenitoid gneiss ”) constituting a large proportion of 
the major hill-ranges, more or less felspathic quartzites, often 
with very .distinct false-bedding, hornblende-schists, numerous 
and important beds of magnetic iron, constituting many of 
the minor hill-ranges and running across many of the major 
hill-ranges, also occasionally crystalline limestones (Mem. 
Geol. Surv. India, Vol. IV). 

Summarising the above, the association of Khondalites with 
the Charnockites in the north-eastern part of the Peninsula 
points to a Dharwarian age of the Charnockites as clearly 
as the presence of the band^ siliceo-ferruginous rocks both in 
the Dharwar series and Charnockite series of Southern India. 

The general conclusion is that the Charnockite Series and 
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Khondalite Series may represent an intensely metamorphosed 
facies of the Dharwars and of their equivalents. 

Dyke-Rocks apparently connected with the 
Charnockitks and Dharwars 

The distribution of the normal Dharwarian type and of 
the intensely metamorphosed Oharnockite-Khondalite type 
throughout vast areas over which they mutually exclude one 
another clearly suggests that we are in presence of a case of 
regional metamorphism. Tf the Charnockitos represent a 
metainorphic facies of rocks that were originally basalts and 
dolerites, or andesites, it follows that, throughout tlie region 
affected by this type of metamorphism, any rocks of similar 
composition should be affected by the same type of me-tantor- 
phism whether they were originally bedded volcaiiij^s or else 
intrusive dykes, sills or laccolites. While there is reason to 
believe that a large proportion, perhaps the largest proportion 
of the Charno(jkites, represents truly bedded rocks, the 
possibility nevertheless remains that some of them are 
intrusive. Consequently, the instances of intrusive dykes 
recorded by Holland in Coorg need not affect the interpretation 
proposed for the bulk of the large masses of Charnockite 
regarded as bedded effusives and not as intrusives. 

Apart from the fringe of the large Charnockite outcrops of 
Coimbatore and of Coorg, the edge of which penetrates into 
Mysore territory and is therefore represented on the Mysore 
geological map, this map also shows, in their neighbourhood, a 
number of dykes of “ basic Charnockite. norite, pyroxonite, 
etc.”, cutting across the Fundamental Gneiss, which might be 
regarded as fissure dykes connected with the eruptives of the 
neighbouring large outcrops. 

With reference to these Charnockite dykes it is interesting 
to notice that the map also shows a number of dykes described 
in the index as hornblendic. epidiorites, hornblende and 
pyroxene granulites ” These also traverse the Fundamental 
Gneiss and, in a few instances, are shown to penetrate minor 
outliers of the Dharwars. It would seem at first sight that 
these are fissure dykes connected with the Dharwar volcanics, 
just as the above-mentioned Charnockite dykes would be 
fissure-dykes connected with the main Charnockite masses, 
just as the innumerable dykes of the Great Peninsular Trap 
System are fissure dykes connected with the lava flows of the 
Bijawar and Kadapah. This view would appear to be 
strengthened by an examination of the distribution of the 
above-mentioned dykes as indicated on the g eological map 
of Mysore. The dykes of the hornblendic, epidtorite, horn- 
blende and pyroxene granulite ” group are represented chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of the Dharwar outcrops, chose of the 
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basic Charnockites, norite, pyroxenite ’* group, chiefly close to 
the massive outcrops of Charnockite. Just as in the case of the 
massive Dharwar and Charnockitc outcrops, the two groups of 
dykes in their distribution are mutually exclusive : once the 
region of C%arnockite. dykes is definitely entered, there are no 
more dykes of the epidiorite-pyroxene-granulite class ; once the 
region of the latter class of dykes is definitely entered, there 
are no more dykes of Charnockite. 

It is woith remarking that, amongst the epidiorite and 
pyroxcnc-granulite group, there cannot be much difference 
between a pyroxene-granulite and a charnockite. The fact 
of such dykes having been classified together with the epidiorite 
dykes is an instance in which rocks bridging over the charac- 
teristics of epidiorite and charnockite have been united in 
actual practice. 

The appearance of the map, as above mentioned, conveys 
the impression that the dykes of the epidoritc and pyroxene- 
granulite group, traversing the Fundamental Granitic Gneiss, 
are fissure erruptives connected with the effusive volcanics of 
the main Dharwar outcrops. The few instances in which 
small outliers of the Dharwars are themselves penetrated are 
intelligible as representing dykes cutting through a low horizon 
of the succession, and connected with flows belonging to a 
higher horizon. This explanation is not adopted on the Mysore 
map because the entire mass of the Fundamental Granitic 
Gneiss is regarded as newer than the Dharwars. Consequently, 
it has been necessary to as.sign a post-Dharwar age to the 
epidiorite dykes. This explanation assumes that the original 
floor of deposition of the Dharwars is nowhere preserved. 
Such an assumption is difficult to understand. The Dharwars 
cannot have been deposited in mid-air. They must have 
rested on something, and that something cannot be anything 
else but the granitic layer which everywhere constitutes the 
solid floor beneath the surface of the globe, at least throughout 
the continents. The Dharwars and Chamockites in Mysore 
together scarcely occupy one quarter of the area occupied 
by the Fundamental Granitic Gneiss, and it is difficult to 
imagine how the original floor of the Dharwars could have been 
systematically stoped away or secondarily fused by a process 
that would have respected no other rocks than the Dharwars 
themselves. 

Usually the Dharwar outcrops, in spite of the considerable 
disturbance that the rocks have been subjected to, clearly 
exhibit a synclinal structure. The strata now occupying these 
synclines represent a portion of the rocks that have been 
respected by denudation. Of the portion of these synclinal 
bands that have escaped denudation from above, the visible 
portion represents the considerable fraction that has escaped 
removal by corrosion from below. If so much of the Dharwars 
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has escaped corrosion, it is reasonable to suppose that at least 
as much of their original floor must also have been preserved. 

So far as we are able to form an opinion from the present 
state of the enquiry, the areas of Fundamental Gneiss traversed 
by the cpidiorite dykes might represent therefore a portion of 
the floor of the Dharwars. They would represent, in every 
reasonable sense, a portion of the original crust of the globe. 
It is regarded by Daly as highly probable that portions of the 
original crust still exist in various parts of the globe though 
they cannot be identified from the stratigraphical data at 
present available. The epidiorite and pyroxene-granulite 
group of dykes, if their Dharwar age be confirmed, would 
constitute a ready means of identifying such portions of the 
original crust in the case of the Indian peninsula.^ 

Conclusion. 

The actual conditions that promote the form of metamor- 
phism that has produced the Charnockites must, for the present, 
remain incompletely understood. The late Mr. Parsons from 
a careful study of these rocks in Ceylon had come to the 
conclusion that they have been entirely re-crystallised, while 
various circumstances, such as the manner in which they have 
preserved their bedding, the growth of secondary pyroxene 
in epidiorite, as well as the typically granulitic structure, 
suggest that the re-crystallisation has largely taken place 
without complete fusion. 

We are only on the threshhold of the study of these 
interesting rocks. Yet it has been thought that the publi- 
cation of the above suggestions regarding their possible 
relationship to the Dharwars may fulfil a useful purpose by 
indicating some of the lines along which it might be advisable 
to conduct further enquiry. 


1 This refers specially to those regions where, as is usually the rule in 
Peninsular India, the post- Dharwar rocks have not been much affected 
by earth-movements. In certain exceptional cases, as in some parts of 
Ghota Nagpore and of South Rewa, the rocks of the Great Peninsular 
System have themselves been partly metamorphosed and have assumed 
the character of epidiorites, and it becomes then more difficult to distin- 
guish between rocks of Dharwar or of post-Dharwar age. 



i8. Note on the occurrei^ce of Dolimn variegatmn 
Lamarck at Maskat^ with considerations on its geo- 
graphical distribution at the present day and in 
former geological times. 

By E. Vredenburg. 

Publiahed with the permission of the Director, QeologiccU Survey of India. 

The investigation of the Tertiary molliiscan faunas of 
India has brought to light some interesting instances of 
species unknown in the living state in the Indian Seas, though 
surviving at the present day in the southern hemisphere. 
Amongst typical instances may be mentioned ClavattUa sacerdos 
Reeve, at present living in South and West Africa, and 
Clavatula sinuaia Born, living in South Africa, both of which 
luive been observed in a fossil condition in the Upper Tertiary 
of the Mekran region. 

The species forming the subject of the present note, 
iJolium variegatum Lamarck, had hitherto been regarded as 
special to the living fauna of Australia. Its fossil occurrence 
in the pliocene of Java was noted by Martin in 1899 (Samml. 
des geol. Reichs-Museums in Leiden, new series, Vol. I, p. 162, 
PI. XXV, fig. 376), and it has also been observed in beds of the 
same age in the Mekran region. 

While studying recent shells in the Indian Museum for the 
sake of comparison with the fossils, two specimens of this 
species were noticed amongst the collections from Maskat. In 
their list of the molluscan fauna of the Arabian Sea (Proc. 
Zool. Soc. Land., 1901, Vol. II, p. 385) Molvill and Standen 
have mentioned from Charbar, on the opposite coast of the 
Gulf of Oman, a shell identified as Dolium galea var. 
luteostomum** which perhaps corresponds with Doliwm varie- 
gatum. Neither the Mediterranean Dolium gaiea (Linn.) nor 
the Japanese Dolium luieostoma Eiister have been observed 
in any part of the Indian Ocean, while Dolium variegaJtum is 
not unlike the immature specimens of Dolium galea. Charbar is 
separated from Maskat by the deep portion of the Quit of 
Oman, but the shallow-water organisms can easily travel along 
the coast round the head of the gulf, the total area of which is 
of moderate extent. 

Moreover, amongst some shells which I picked up on the 
beach of Clifton, a suburb of Karachi, in April 1900, and which 
I unpacked a few days ago, I have noticed another specimen of 
Dolium variegatum, the presence of which further adds to the 
probability of the suggested identification of the Charbar 
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specimen, and further corroborates the accuracy of the habitat 
of the Maskat specimens, whose attribution to that locality 
cannot be referred to any error of labelling.^ 

There is no doubt, therefor^, that Dolium variegatum does 
really live in the northern part of the Arabian Sea. 

The specimens of Dolium variegatum both from Maskat 
and from Karachi are in every way similar to those from 
Australia. 

We may take it as an established fact that, at the present 
day, the species does not exist calong the coasts of peninsular 
India or in the Mala j' Archipelago, as these regions have been 
sufficiently explored to dispose of the likelihood of such a 
conspicuous shell being overlooked. We have here, therefore, 
a remarkable instance of a species with a totally discontinuous 
distribution at the present day, while wo possess direct 
evidence that this distribution has been less discontinuous 
in former geological times. In works dealing with the distri- 
bution of plants or animals in former geological times, few 
terms are more frequently met with than the word migra- 
tion.*’ Yet it is doubtful whether any single instance can be 
adduced in which it has definitely been proved that an 
appreciable period of geological time has elapsed between the 
appearance of a particular species in one particular locality and 
its extension to a second more or less distant one. It is, 
indeed, owing to the apparently simultaneous appearance 
of species over enormous areas that palaeontology has acquired 
its priceless value in stratigraphical researches. Unless we 
admit the simultaneous creation of a species at different 
centres, it is evident that some time must have elapsed 
between its first appearance at one spot and its expansion 
to others. Nevertheless, Judging from available daUv, the 
time has generally been too short to be measured in terms 
of geological sequence. It would seem as though the spread of 
a species, in former geological times, is comparable to what 
has been so frequently observed in the past century, when 
various organisms, ranging from protozoa to the most highly 
organised plants or animals, when introduced accidentally or 
intentionally into some new region, have, in an incredibly 
short time, overrun areas amounting in extent sometimes to 
whole continents, the invasion often assuming the character of 
a veritable “ pest.” 

Geology, in some instances, may^ supply hints as to the 
origin of certain great natural groups* in a particular region ; 
but not as regards species. A formerly favourite notion 
implying the idea of migration on a large scale was that of 
colonies,” that is of groups of species especially characteristic 


^ The name •• Maskat*’ is written in ink on the specimens, not on 
detached labels. 
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of a certain geological horizon in a particular region, replaced 
by another fauna, and reappearing as the result of a supposed 
immigration from some other area where it had in the. 
meantime survived. The more characteristic of those in- 
stances have now been shown to rest upon misinterpretations of 
the stratigraphy, the ‘‘colony” being truly synchronous with 
the main occurrence of the fauna. In less typical instances, 
the facts observed, usually in areas situated at some distance 
from one another, belong to the class of ‘"equivalence” or 
“ homotaxis,” in which the fauna is connected with certain 
physical conditions, characterizing a particular facies, and may 
therefor reappear with approximately the same assemblage of 
species amongst occurrences that are not strictly synchronous, 
provided the geological interval is not too great. 

The vast majority of instances oE supposed migration 
in former geological times result from appearances due to 
deficiencies of geological knowledge. For instance, the investi- 
gations at present being conducted on the Tertiary molluscan 
faunas of India have disposed of the once prevailing idea that 
tlic recent fauna of the Indian Ocean represents the migration 
in an easterly direction of the Tertiary fauna of FiUrope. 

Any observations bearing on these questions, however 
isolated, provided they be precise, are of the greatest interest. 
In the present case, the existence of Dolium variegatum as a 
living shell at Maskat and Karachi affords a possible clue to 
the observed instances in which species, at present restricted 
to the southern hemisphere, are found in a fossil state in the 
Tertiary beds of India. 

In the case of Dolium variegatum, our knowledge of the 
Tertiary fauna of Australia is still too fragmentary to verify 
Avhether it already existed in that region in Tertiary times ; 
but its occurrence in a fossil condition in Java south of the 
equator, strongly favours the notion that it already extended 
to the Australian region ; while its occurrence, in the Mekran, 
in beds of the same age as those yielding the same fossil 
in Java, practically establishes as a necessary consequence 
that, at the same period, it also ranged across the intervening 
area We may admit therefore that it is practically certain 
that in Tertiary times Dolium variegatum ranged from the 
Arabian Sea to the Sea of Java, and as highly probable that it 
extended still further to the south-east along the Pacific coasts 
of Australia. It survives at the present day in Australia and 
in the Gulf of Oman and along the Mekran eoast, and has 
disappeared from all the intervening regions. But for the 
discovery of its fossil occurrences, its distribution might easily 
be interpreted as indicating that it originated at some point 
half-way ^between Australia and the Arabian Sea, and had 
'' migrated” thence in opposite directions towards the south- 
east and north-west. The facts of its geological history now 
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demonstrate that its present occurrences are the shrunken 
remnants of a once much wider range, and do not supply the 
slightest indication as to whether its original home was 
situated in Australia or in Arabia, or in some totally different 
region. 

The other instances of southern species occurring as 
fossils in the Tertiary of India, lack the confirmation which 
the local survival of the species affords in the case of Dolium 
variegatum. Nevertheless, keeping this instance in mind, they 
do not at all imply the necessity of any migration from India 
to the southern «8eas, but may merely indicate the dwindling, 
in recent times, of a once much wider area of distribution. 

All these instances may be taken as examples of a law 
which is probably of very wide application in the history of 
many species, to the effect that the shrinking of the area of 
distribution of a species previous to its final extinction is a 
much slower process than its expansion subsequent to its 
original creation. 



19 * The Spelling of Babar’s Name. 
By MaulavI ‘Abdu’l WalI. 


What is the correct spelling or rather pronunciation of 
Emperor Babar’s name has not, 1 am afraid, been finally 
decided. Mr. Francis Stuart Poole in a note to the Introduction 
to his “Coins of the Shahs of Persia’* (1887), p. xxv, writes 
tliat according to Dr. Ricu the right pronunciation, as shown 
by a couplet of the prince’s own composition, is Babur. Mr. H. 
iieveridge, writing in the Asiatic Quarterly Review (January 
and April, 1906), pp. 79-93. in an article entitled “The Emperor 
Babar in the Hablbu’s-Siyar,” notes the remark of Mr. Poole, 
which he corroborates by a distich from Khawand Amir’s 
Habibu’s-Siyar, where Babur seems to him to rhyme with tahur. 
In his Introduction to Divan-i -Babur Padishah, published as 
an extra-number of the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (New Series), Vol. VI, 1910, Dr. E. D. Ross 
alludes to the above two remarks ; quotes a line from Babar’s 
poem, previously published by Ilminski from Prof. .Berezine’s 
MS., for which Dr. Ross is indebted to Mr. Beveridge ; and pub- 
lishes, moreover, the little Mathnavl of eight distichs from the 
Hablbu’s-Siyar, page 291, Vol. Ill of the Bombay Lithograph, 
including the distich noted by Mr. Beveridge. But what Mr. 
Beveridge read as tahur (in the last distich of the poem). Dr. 

Ross reads the same as partav-i-dur to rhyme it 

with Babur. I looked into the text of the Bombay Litho- 
graphic edition of the History and found that the word was 
neither tahur, as Mr. Beveridge read it, nor partav-i-dur, as Dr. 

Ross made it out ; but a third word, viz. tahauur ( ), which, 

however, correctly rhymes with Babur. The last distich as Dr. 
Ross has published it reads : — 

yfj gUi cule kS — lo j JU ^ vyi/ — 

£ " 

for slA ^ 

So, however defective might be the premise, based on in- 
correct reading of the word that would rhyme with Babur, it is 
noteworthy that the conclusion arrived at is borne out by the 
accurate decipherment of the verse. There is another little 
misprint in the sixth distich. For j 

should be read 3 jd . 
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There can be little doubt that according to the aforesaid 
couplet, the pronunciation of Babar’s name is Babur, i.e. with 
a zamma on the second b. I have consulted a large number of 
Persian and Arabic T^exicons, but only a modern Dictionary, 
the Ghiyathu’l-Lu^at, notes the word and spells it with a 

zamma on the second h ( ) ; but another still 

more modern Dictionary, the Farhang-i-Anand Raj, which has 
no doubt consulted Ghiyath, puts a fatah on the second 5 

( ) and roads the word as Bahar. Is the word 

Turki or Persian ? The two Turk! Dictionaries I have consulted 

do not note the word. The word Babr ( ^ ) is noted by all the 

Dictionaries- Arabic, Persian, and Turki. In a learned Qashia, 
which Maulana Qambail of Ni^apiir, w'ho. according to 
Daulat Shah’s Memoirs of Poets (written in 892 H.), lived in the 
latter days of his life at Ma.^had and Herat, wrote in praise of 
Sultan Abu’l-Qasirn Babar (853-861 H.), and which has been 
quoted by Daulat Shah (Prof. E. G. Browne’s Edition, 1901), the 
word is written as Bahar ^ the last syllable of which (bar) rhym- 
ing with tar, zar, etc. The following are the opening lines of 
the Qnsidu : — 

«x)f 

jj) icyS CU 

ij j 1^ 

<>j| j3 y ^.4-* y 

^ Hji ^U» y f M 

gil 

11?— W ■♦qp* 

y y y jl iju— 

«x)t fti ^ ^ 

«^i y wf }* \j!^y. 
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.^jl ^Ij I; 

It will thus be seen that while MaulSna Gliiyathu’d-I^n 
ibn-i-HumSinu’d-Dln al-Husainl, otherwise known as Khawaiid 
Amir, the author of the Habibu’s-Siyar fi Akhbar-i-Afradi’l- 
Bashar, spells the name of Emperor Zahlru’d-Dlii Babar, at 
least in the distich quoted, as Babur, another contemporary 
poet, Maulana Qambari of Nishapur, addresses his patron 
Sultan Abu’l Qasim Babar as Babar. 1 am therefore of opinion 
that the name need not be altered to Babur, as Mrs. Beveridge 
is doing throughout her translation of Babar's Turkish Memoirs. 
The name can be spelt and pronounced either Babar or Babur. 




21. Note on the taxonomic position of the Genus Cnmpto^ 
eeroH, Benson and of LUhutis JapoHica^ Preston 
(Mollusca Pulmonata)r. 

By N. Annandale, D.Sc., F.A.S.B., Director, Zoological Surveg 
of India ; and B. Prasiiad, D.Sc., Superintendent of Fish- 
eries, Bengal. 

[With Plate XT!.] 


I. 

Camptocerasi Benson. 

The genus Gamptoceras was described in 1843 by Benson,^ 
who in 185ri * gave a more detailed description of C. terebra,. 
the only species known to him. In 1871 Blanford * described 
two other species, C. ausleni and C. lineaturn. He expressed a 
doubt, however, whether the latter was congeneric with C. 
terebra and C. ausleni. No further precise information about 
the genus was available until a fourth species was recently dis- 
covered in Japan by the well-known ilapanese conchologist Mr. 
Y. Hirase and Mr. S. Kira. This species has been referred to in 
literature both by Preston, ♦ who states that it will shortly bt^ 
described by Mr. Bryant Walker ot Detroit, and by Annandale.^ 
Although Benson described the external characters of the 
animal as well as the shell, there has been much dispute as to 
the systematic position of the genus— a dispute that extends 
not only to the family but even to the sub-order in which it 
should bo placed. Benson assigned it to the Limnaeidae (or 
as he said, to the sub-family Lymnacinae of the family 
Hclicidae) and placed it between Ancylus and Limnaea, while 
NevilP was of the opinion that it was allied to Succinea; 
(yhenu and Fischer ^ thought it to be allied to Physa, while 
Gude,** agreeing with Nevill, places it in the family Succineidae. 

The shell-characters are so remarkable that they provide 
little guidance as to the systematic position of the genus. 


> Calcutta, Joum. Nat. Hint, iii, p. 466 (1843). 

2 ilnn. Mag. Nat. Hiat. Ser, 2, :cv, p. 10 (1866). 

3 Joum. Aa. Soc. Bengal xl, p. 40. pi. 2 (1871). 

4 ilnn. Mag. Nat. Hiat. Ser. K, xvii, p. 160 (1916). 

( Mem. Ah, Soc. Bengal, vi, p. 66 (1916). 

0 Hand-Liat MoUuaca i, p. 216 (1878). 

^ Man. Oonchyl. i, p 481, fig. 3664 (1869). 

8 Afan. Canchyl. p. 611 (1883). 

8 Faun. Brit. Ind. MoUuaca. ii, p. 460 (1914). 

10 Godwin- Austen has assigned to the same genus {Quart. Joum. 
Gaol. Soe. London, xxzviii. p. 2^, pi. 6, figs. 1-7 • 1882) oertun fossils from 
the Eocene of England and Henry Woodward agrees with him. Gude (2bc. 
eit.), however, is Inclined to rega^ the case as one of- convergence, and the 
fossils are imperfectly preserved. 
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All that can be s iid is that the shell is perhaps more like that 
of certain abnormal forms of Pktnorhis * than any other. It is 
thin and translucent, of a pale brownish or yhllowish colour, 
coiled sinistrally, extremely elongate and narrow, especially in 
C. terebra^ C. austeni and the Japanese form ; the whorls are 
few in number and the suture so deep and broad, especially 
between the last and the penultimate whorls, that the whole 
. shell has a “ solute ” appearance. The aperture is elongate and 
narrow and is surrounded in all the species by a peculiar 
almost membranous rim. Benson describes the soft parts* as 
follows: — “Animal, Tentaculis duobus filiformibus, obtusis, 
oculis majoris inter tentacula sitis, proboscideque mediocri 
munitum ; pallio labia testae baud transeunte ; pede brevi, longi- 
tndinem aperturae vix superante.” 

Living specimens of the Japanese species^ agree in every 
respect with this description. Unfortunately specimens brought 
in spirit to India met with an accident and dried up complete- 
ly before an examination could be made. With the aid of dilute 
glycerine, however, wc have been able to soften a specimen 
sufficiently for us to see the external characters quite clearly. 
The edge of the mantle is thickened and highly vascular, 
but there is no external branchial fold on the ventral surface. 
The tentacles are elongate, tapering and filiform ; they have 
the eyes situated at their base internally. The outline of the 
foot is closely similar to that of the aperture of the shell. The 
snout is broad and rounded, and apparently does not project 
beyond the anterior margin of the foot. 

We have extr«acted the radula from a Japanese specimen. 
It resembles that of Ancyhis in general structure, but has also 
certain resemblances to that of some species of Succinea. 



Fiq. 1. Radular teeth of Japaneeo species of Camptoceraa, a ss cen- 
tral tooth, h = latoral teeth, c = marginal teeth. 


Transversely the rows of teeth are feebly angulate. The 
central tooth, though relatively largo, is well differentiated from 


* See Simroth “ Mollusca” in Bronn’s Thier-Beiohs, Ill.pt. 3, p. 121 , 
fig. g (1909). 

* We have refrained from discussing the shell-characters of 
species in view of what has been said above. We may note, however, 
that in most points they are almost exactly intermediate between C. 
Isretra and C, austeni. We think that there can be no doubt as to 
generio identity of these throe forms. 
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the others, while the lateral teeth gradually change into mar- 
ginals from within outwards. There are about eight rows that 
can be called lateral and six that are definitely marginal. All 
the teeth are extremely minute ; in general form they may be 
described as being intermediate between those of PUinorhis and 
those of Ancylus. Their cusps are stout and their denticula- 
tions rounded (except in the marginals) and not at all strongly 
differentiated. The cusp of the central tooth has throe short 
(Icnticiilations, of which the middle one is broader sind more 
prominent than cither of the lateral projections; the whole 
structure is asymmetrical and there is a shallow sloping super- 
ficial groove separating the right denticulation from the cen- 
1 ral one. The cusps of the lateral teeth are very similar, except 
that the innermost denticulation is the largest. This becomes 
more accentuated as the marginal region of the radiila is ap- 
l^roached. The innermost denticulation is occasionally divided. 
The cusps of the marginals are almost pectinate and form a 
sloping ridge in which the innermost part is the most promi- 
nent. 

We can fhid no trace of a horny Ja w. 

Habits, — So far as habits are concerned the Japaneec form 
is identical with Benson’s. He and his friend Dr. Bacon found 
the original specimens cra^ding slowly on weeds in a deep pool 
in the bed of the river Bam Gunga at Moradabad in Rohil- 
khand. Some Japanese specimens were kept alive for several 
weeks in a bowl of water and aquatic weeds (Ilydrilla and Val- 
lisnieria). They fed on the weeds and showed no inclination 
whatsoever to leave the water. The specimens described b}' 
Blanford on the other hand were found by Col. God win- Austen 
completely dry, among vegetation at the edge of a desiccated 
marsh in ISastern Bengal. It has been noticed by both Gude 
and ourselves that some of these specimens, after 47 years, still 
retain a well developed epiphragm or false operculum. We 
have, however, failed to extract the animal from a shell in this 
condition. The curious almost membranous rim of the aper- 
ture of all species — particularly broad in the Japanese form — 
gives a firm lodgement to the epiphragm and is, we believe, a 
special adaptation correlated with its secretion. We think it 
probable, therefore, that all the species are normally aquatic 
hut have the power of remaining in a torpid condition protected 
by an epiphragm, when the pools in which thfey live dry up in 
seasons of drought.. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we are of the 
opinion that the genus Campioceras^ though allied to son^ ex- 
tent to Planorbis, should be assigned to the family Anoylidae 
of the suborder Basommatophora as defined by Pelseneer* 


1 Lankeater’a Treatiae on Zoology ^ MoUuaea^ p. 185 (1900). 
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and not to the Elasrnognatha of the sub-order Stylommatophora 
in which is included the family Succineidac. 

The geographical distribution of the genus is at present 
apparently discontinuous, but as Benson pointed out in his origi- 
nal description, the animal is hard to discover and extremely 
local. This is the case in Japan as well as in Rohilkhand and 
Bengal. We can claim considerable experience of the aquatic 
fi|gna at any rate of the latter part of India, but have never 
come across a specimen. Mr. Hirase informs us that the Japan- 
ese species is only known to him from Kogonuira in the Osaka 
district, and a very careful search for specimens made by one 
of us in apparently suitable spots in the country round Lake 
Biwa, which is situated in an adjacent district, waTs unsuccess- 
ful. If Godwin-Austen’s identification of the Eocene species is 
correct, the genus must have had at one time a very wide range 
in the Palacaictic region. 

We publish this note, with figures of three allied species, 
in the hope of attracting attention to a very remarkable genus 
of molluscs, which has lain perdu for nearly half a century. 

11 . 

Preston ‘ has recently described from i^ake Biwa in Japaji 
a peculiar shell which he has called Lithotis japonica. It is diffi- 
cult to sec what reason he can have had for y)lacing it in this 
genus, to which it bears no real resemblance. We have exam- 
ined the type-specimen and two others and have extracted the 
dried animal from the former. In most respects, so far as it is 
possible to express an opinion on the basis of such material, 
the soft parts bear a very close resemblance to those of Lim- 
naea, except that the tentacles are elongate and cylindrical or 
.subcylindrical. In the structure of the Jaw and radula the 
species is identical with those of that genus. The shell differs 
from that of the short spired species of Limnaea only in having 
the spire distinctly lateral in position, in its ncritiform shape 
and in the peculiar position and structure of the columellai 
fold. In these features it bears a very close resemblance to 
the shell of L. hrevispira. von Martens ^ from a lake in Sumatra. 
We believe that the differences from the normal type of 
Lim?iaea are sufficiently great to justify generic separation and 
propose for the genus thus formed the name Otaia, derived 
from that of the Japanese province in which the type-species 

was found. ^ . 

Omia, gen. nov. 

A genus of the family Tamnaeidae consisting of species in 
which the shell is dextral, small, thin and neritiform. The 

i Ann. Mag. Nnt. Hiat. Ser. 8, xvii, p. 160 (1916). 

s ** Susa-und Brackwass. Moll.” in Weber’s Zool. Ergehen Neiderl. 
Oat^Ind. iv, p. 2, pi. 1, figs. 1 and 2, xii, figs. 1 and 3 (1897). 
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spire is short, flattened and lateral in position, the body-whorl 
large, ovoid, convex above and flattened on the ventral sur- 
face. The aperture, though little expanded, is relatively of 
great size, oval, with its main axis practically at right angles 
to that of the spire. The columollar fold is broad, flattened 
and turned slightly inwards, running obliquely across the pos- 
terior margin of the aperture and almost forming a septum in 
ihe posterior part of the shell. ^ 

The soft parts apparently resemble those of rAvinam, ex- 
c(^pt that the tentacles are long and cylindrical or subcylindri- 
cal; the mantle is incapable of being expanded over the shell 
and is not thickened or highly vascular at its lower margin. 

The upper jaw and radula exactly resemble those of Lim- 
naeu. 



Fio. 2. — Radtilar tooth of Omia japonica (Proston). a = central 
tooth, b = lateral teeth, o = marginal teeth. 


Type-species, Lithotis japonica^ Preston, from Lake Jiiwa 
in Japan. 

Known geogmphicnl range. Main island of Japan ; tSiimatra. 

von Martens (loc, cit) compares the Sumatran species 
(his Limmea brevispira), which we believe to be closely related 
to the Japanese one, with certain short-spired lacustrine Euro- 
pean species of Lirmiaea, but it differs from all of ^those in the 
orientation of its spire. In some respects the shell resembles 
that of the Californian genus Pompholyx, Lea ; but we have no 
evidence that it is hyperstropliic as in that species, or that the 
animal is sinistral. 

We figure some of the radiilar teeth and also the up2)er 
jaw of the type-specimen of the type-species. The jaw is very 
feebly developed and its side-x)ieces are imperfectly comified. 
The teeth are very like those of the Sumatran species but differ 
slightly in outline. There are about seven rows of laterals 
and nine of marginals. Our figures of the teeth and jaw may 
be compared with those of von Martens (op, cit,, pi. xii, figs. 
1,3). As Preston's figures ( op, cit,, pi. ix, figs. 6, 6a) are not 
quite correct, we have had fresh drawings made from the type- 
shell. 

Like Camptoceras, Omia has apparently a discontinuous 
distribution. Not only is the animal extremely inconspicuous, 
however, but it is particularly liable to be overlcj^^d on 
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account of its habits, for it insinuates itself into cavities on the 
lower surface of stones. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XII. 

Gamptoceras terebra, Benson. 

Flos. 1, lo. — Shell of paratvpe from Moradabad. Rohilkhaiid, 
U.P.; X 10. * 

Gamptoceras, .s|). nov. 

„ 2, 2a. — Shell from Kogamura. Osaka district, Japan ; x 10. 

Oamptocerafi aiisteni, Blanford. 

„ 3, 3f«. — Shell of paratvpe from the Dacca district, Bengal ; 

X 10. * 

Omia japonica ( l^restoii). 

4, 4a. — Shell of type-specimen from Lake Hiwa, Ja|>aii ; 
X 11. 

„ 5. — Jaw of same individual {highly magnified). 





22 . The Poet Shaikh Mufakbkhar-al-dln Azarl of 
Isfarayin. 

By Lt. -Colonel T. W. Haig, C.M.G. 

“ The luminary of his auspices shed its light on the lords 
of spirituality. 

“ He was the noble falcon of the zenith of perception, 
winged with high resolve.” 

For the life of Shaikh Azarl we have more than one 
authority, the beat and most ample being his life by Daulat 
Shah in the Tazkirat-ahShu^ara, which has been edited by 
Professor Browne. Firi^ta, however, in his history of the 
Bahmanids bf the J^akan, gives many details of Azarl’s life 
which are not mentioned by Daulat Shah, and both he and 
'All bin 'Aziz Allah T^bataba'I of Samnan, in the Burhdn-i~ 
Ma'dsir, the first part of which has been translated by Major 
,1. S. King, give accounts of Azarl which differ from that of 
Daulat Shah by representing the poet not as the contented 
darmsh withdrawing himself from mundane affairs, but as a 
courtier accepting large gifts and writing for gain like any 
other court poet. 

Isfarayin was a small town situated in longitude 57^18' E. 
and latitude 37°6' N. on a plateau known as the Plain of 
Isfarayin. It is still marked in most large maps, but I am 
informed that the town itself, though it still gives its name 
to the district, has almost, if not entirely, disappeared^ Un- 
fortunately 1 have not been able to visit the place. Atari’s 
father, Khyaja 'All Malik, was one of the Sarbddurs of Baihaq, 
originally a band of rebels who, under the leadership of ' Ab i- 
a^Bazzaq of Bahtin, in Khurasan, who had at one time been 
in the service of the Il-Klian, Abu Sa*id, rose in a.h. 737 
(A.T3. 1337) against a local governor of Khurasan and obtained 
possession of the districts of Sabzavar and Isfarayin, over 
which the Sarbadarids, the descendants of 'Abd-at-Razzaq, 
reigned until a.d. 1381, with their capital at Sabzavar.* 
Khyaja *AlI Malik was governor of Isfarayin under the later 
Sarbadarids and Shaikh Agarl was born there in a.h. 784 (a.d. 
1382), onayear after the overthrow of the dynasty by Taimur. 
As a young man he deyoted himself to poetry, and especially 
to its most lucrative form, the writing of ^es in praise of 
kings and rulers, with the object of obtaining preferment. 
Daulat Shah quotes the opening couplet of an ode which he 
wrote in praise of Sh^h Bukb Sultan, Taimur’s third son, then 


SeeTAe Mohammadan Dynaaliest by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, p. 251. 
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reigning in !^iurasan, which aroused the Jealousy and envy of 
the poet Kliyaja ‘Abd-aZ Qadir ‘lidl, who subjected the young 
AzarT to a severe examination in the poems of Khya ja Salman 
in which Azari acquitted himself so well that be earned the 
commendation of Shah Rukh, who promised him the reversion 
of the post of Malik- aZ-Shu‘aTa, or poet laureate. At this 
time, howe ver, an access of religious zeal impelled him to 
abandon the quest for power and wealth and to devote himself 
to a life of poverty and pilgrimage. The following verse des- 
cribes the change which came over him : — 

“ He was earing himself out in seeking to govern his 
fellowmon 

“ When the Lord of Truth conferred on him, of His bounty, 
the kingdom of poverty.” 

He attached himj-elf as a disciple to the famoin Shaikh 
.Muhlyy-aZ-din under whom he studied the 

akailliji (the traditions of Islam); and with whom he set out on 
the pilgrimage to Makkah. but his spiritual guide died at Alep- 
po and he next attached himself to Sa>yid Ni‘mat-.Alljib, from 
whom he received, after a course of study, the mantle of a 
religious teacher, and on leaving whom he set out on hia tra- 
vels. seeking everywhere the society of well-known professors 
of his faith. Me twice performed on foot the pilgrimage to 
Miikkah and there wrote a book on thc5 ceremonies and sacri- 
fices prescribed for the pilgrimage and the historv of the Kabbah. 
From Makkah he travelled to India, where, according to Dau- 
lat Shah, he remained for .some time. From Firi^ia we Icani 
that he arrived in the Dakan when Ahmad Shah Vali, the 
ninth king of the Bah main dynasty, who is de.scribed by i)au- 
lat Shah as one of flic king.s of (Julbarga,” was'' completing 
his new capital, Bidar, tliat is to say in a.h. 833 (a. d. 14211-30) 
when Azari was forty-Jiine years of age. It was here that 
Azarl suffered a reJa])Sc into the worldly ways of his youth, 
for w’(5 find him writing encomiastic verse.s at least as fulsome 
as those of any ordinary court poet. His first patron was 
*Ala-a/-din Ahmad, the eldest son and heir-apparent of Ahmad 
Shah, w'ho introduced him at his father's cjourt, where ho re- 
ceived rew ards for the odes Avhich he compo.sed in praise of the 
king and of his new capital. By Ahmad’s command he com- 
posed in the mutaqarih metre and in .imitation of Firdausi’s 
epic, the Shnhnjamiiy an historical poem which he named Bah- 
man-nlama, or the epic ’ of Bahman, from ‘Ala a2-dln Hasan, 
Bahman »^ah,^ the founder of the dynasty, and Bahman, son 


i Usually, but incorrectly styled by European writers, following 
Firi^ta, * A15-a^dm Hasan KangU Bahman!. His designation, which 
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of Isfandiyar, from whom the king claimed descent. I have 
never seen or heard of a copy of this poem, and it is not men- 
tioned by Daulat Shsih, but Firislita often quotes passages 
from it. Copies of it were probably always rare for it is not 
mentioned by ‘All bin ‘Aziz Allah, and its loss is unfortunate, 
for though Persian epics are usually so bombastic and hyper- 
bolical that they cannot be accepted as trustworthy historical 
records they are useful for determining the dates of civents, for 
the exigencies of metre limit the vagaries of copyists, and 
even when a poetical text has be(5iv corrupted it is sometimes 
possible to reconstruct it by means of the metre 

Azarl, when he had (jompleted the poem by bringing his 
account down to the reign of Ahmad Shah, sought leave to 
return to his home, but the king piosscd him to remain, 
saying that his comxjanionship consoled him for the loss of the 
saint Muhammad Gisu Daraz, who had lately died and whose 
death he had felt d(?eply. According to Firishta Azarl agreed 
to remain and sent for his family. Almiad Shah now com- 
pleted his new palace at Bidar and Azarl wrote on it two 
couplets which w ere so much admired that tlKjy w ere written 
by Mulla Sharaf-a/-dln of Mazandcaran, a disciple of the saint 
Shah Ni‘mat Allah of Mahan and a noted calligraphist at the 
Court of Ahmad Shah, in the jalt script, and cut on a large 
block of stone which Avas built in above the gateway of the 
palace. Tliey are in the usual strain of Persian cueomiaslic 
poetry : — 

t i. 

Vi- — ^jS ^ 

v:i^««l ijtj \l iiX — — ♦‘-»t 

vi--»| (Lm Jm^l9 

“ How great this loftv pala(;e and how vast ! 

-pie sky seems but its lowest portico. 

But this comparison lacks reverence 
“ For the wwhVs king, Ahmad Bahman, dwelleth lun’e.'* 
Azari w'as homesick and his object in* writing the verses 
was to gain leave to return to his home rather than a reward. 
The stone w'as placed above the gateway without the king’s 
knowledge, and when ho saw it he asked who had written the 
verses. His son, ‘Ala -a/-dln Ahmad, told him that Agarl was 
the author and informed him of the object with which they 
had been written, adding that the poet was further prepared. 


has been ascertained from a contemporary inscription, from legends on 
ooins, and from historians other than Firi^ta, is here correctly given. 
See J.A.S.B., Izxiii, Part I, extra number, 1904 ; and Imperial OazeUeer of 
ludia, ii, 385. 
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in return for the favour which ho expected, to transfer to the 
king the merit of one of his two pilgrimages to Makkah. The 
pious Ahmad, unable to decline such an offer, sent for Azarl 
and caused a large sum of money to be brought before him as 
a gift for the poet. There are discrepancies regarding the 
amount of the gift. Daulat Shah says that it was 50,000 
dirhamSy ** which sum is called^ in their language, a lak,*' This 
is a mistake, for a lakh is 1,00,000. ‘Ali bin ‘Aziz Allah gives 
the sum as 7,00,000 DakanI equivalent to about 1,000 

tumans, but FirL^ita is more explicit and is probably correct in 
describing the gift as “ 40,000 white tangaSy each weighing a 
iola of silver,” that is to say 40,000 rupei^s. There is also a 
dis(jrepancy regarding the manner in which the gift was re- 
ceived. Daulat ^ah says that Ahmad Shah’s courtiers told 
Azari that he was expected to prostrate himself before the king, 
in gratitude for his bounty, and that the Shaikh indignantly 
refused to prostrate himself before any creature and rejected 
the gift, leaving us to infer that he departed empty-handed ; 
but Firi^ta saj^s nothing about the proposed prostration and 
indicates that the gift was gratefully accepted, for Azari re- 
plied in Arabic ^ Ilf bUhe dUanj Jl, “ Only your beasts of 

burden could carry away your gifts,” whereupon the king 
laughed and ordered that another 20,000 rupees for the ex- 
penses of the journey and five Hindu slaves should be given to 
him. Daulat Shah’s story of the suggested prostration is 
improbable, for it does not appear that anj' Muhammadan 
ruler in India before the reign of Akbar insisted on this cere- 
mony, and it is very unlikely that the pious Ahmad Shah, 
who was distinguished by the respect which he paid to 
Shaikhs, should have countenanced the suggestion that the 
holy man should prostrate himself before him. Firishta. with 
whom ‘All bin ‘Aziz Allali agrees, is a bettc^r authority than 
Daulat Shah for what occurred at the Court of Bidar. Azari 
was grateful for the gift, for his services to Ahmad and his 
successors did not end with his departure from Bidar, but he 
was weary of India and recorded his satisfaction in leaving it 
in an uncomplimentary couplet : — 

si ^ isb • 

“ Farewell to Jaipal’s carcase, farewell to Hindustan, 

“ I would not give a barlevcorn for the pride of Jauna 
Khan.” 

Jaipal was, of course, the opponent of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and Jauna, or rather Jauna, Khan was the title borne before 
his accession by Muhammad bin Tug^laq, the first Muham- 
madan conqueror, who completely subdued the southern Dakan 
and the peninsula of India. Aizail’s spelling of the title is 
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necessitated both by the metre and by the pun which he de- 
sires to perpetrate. _ * 

Ahmad ghah’s liberality placed Shaikh A^arl beyond the 
reach of want, and according to Daulat Shah he lived a re- 
tired life after his return to Isfarayin, absorbed in study and 
ill religious meditation, and refraining from visiting the great 
and wealth 5 ^ many of whom, however, as well as theologians 
and divines, visited him. Daulat Shah particularly mentions 
Sultan Muhammad ^ the Taimurid as having visited Agarl 
when he was on his way from Herat to ‘ Iraq and as having 
profited much by the advice and instruction which he received. 
He offered the Shaikh a bag of gold, which was not accepted. 

Firishta tells us that Azari, when bidding farewell to 
Ahmad Shah, promised to continue his epic, the Bahman-nama, 
and fulfilled his promise, sending every year to Bidar the ad- 
ditions made by him during the year to the poem, for which 
the materials must have been sent to him from India. Th(‘ 
Bahman-nama was continued in this manner, by its original 
author, until the reign of Humayilii Shah, the eleventh king of 
the Bahrnanl dynasty, who died in a.h. 805 (a.d. 1401), and 
uas then continued by Mulla Nazlrl and Mulla Sami‘i and 
afterwards by various other poets, some of whom dishonestly 
claimed the whole as their work, until the Bahroani dynasty 
came to an end with the puppet Kallm xAllah Shah in A.n. 1520. 

Shaikh Agarl died, at the age of eighty-two, in a.u. 86f> 
(a.d. 1401-02), and was buried in Isfarayin. lUiyaja Ahmad. 
MuHauji, composed the following epitaph for him : — 

^ * ^^1 — ^3 f ^ 

yjjj ca — ^! ylj * ^ J.> 

— Ar ^,13 o ^ ^ uU 

“ Alas for our Azari ! Shaik^i his day, 

The lamp of whose life is extinguished and cold : 

“The lamp of whose life was illumed with a ray 
“ From the lamp of his heart, in which shone divine truth. 
S E’en Khusrav ne’er sang more divinely than he 
And in “Kliusrav ” the date of his death we may see.** 
The reference is, of course, to the poet Amir Khusrav of 
Dihli and the chronogram gives the date 600 + 00 + 200 + 0 = 
866. In the first hemistich we should, I think, read for 


1 Sultffn Muhammad was the son of Bfiisunqur, the third son of 
^Bh Ru^f the third son of Taimur. He established himself in Fans 
in A.H. 850 (a.d. 1446-47) and was slain by his brother, Babur Bahadur, 
at ChinSran, about 37 miles north- weat of Mashhad, on ZM-Hijjah 14. 
A.H. 856 (Jan. 7, 1452). 
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Daulat Shah says that Azari, after his return from India 
sat for thirty years on the ]>rayer-niat of devotion in Isfa- 
ravin/' so that he left India in a.h. 836 (a.d. 1432-33). 



23 . The Sources of the Akbarnamn. 
By H. Bkveridoe. 


There is one point in Akbar’s many activities for which, T 
tliink, he has not received sufTicient credit from his biof^raphers. 
This is his zeal for historical researcli as shown by the encour- 
agement and help which he gave to Abul Pazl in the composi- 
tion of the Akbarnama. Not only did ho order his Commander- 
in-chief ‘Abdur RahSrn, the son of his old guardian Bairam 
Khan, to translate from Turk! into Persian the Memoirs of 
IHabur. He also took pains to procure for Abul Pazl informa- 
tion from various other quarters. It was Akbar who requested 
Giilbadan Begam, one of Babur’s daughters, to write* her 
Memoirs, and avIio ordered Jaiihar th(^ ewerbearei’, and the 
Turkaman Bayazid [Biyat,J the kitchen superintendent, to 
!(*cord their recoll(*(dions of tin* resign of HiiinayiTii. Jauhar’s 
Memoirs were translated by Major Stewart. But the trans- 
lation is imperfect, and has been severely citicised |by Prskine]. 
Stewart too had only one manuscript at his command, and 
there arc several, and there arc diflcrences in their w«)rdings. 
Bayazld’s Memoirs are valuable and contain intc'resting lists of 
ollicers. There is a copy in the India Oflice Library 1 vide 
Kth^'s Catalogue No. 223, p. 95]. There is also a MS. in the 
British Museum [Add. 26.910] which contains a nearly com - 
!)lete translation by Erskino. T have given some account of 
Bayazid and his book in the A.S.B.J. for 1898, Vol. LXVI, Part 
T, No. 4. One intc^resting passage in his Memoirs, is his finding 
Culbadan Begam and other ladies stranded at Arlen in A|)ril 
1580. They had been to Mecca, and were shipwrecked on their 
way home. [See Mrs. ‘‘ Ben-'eridge’s Culbadan Begam and the 
r.O. MS., p. 147®]. Undoubtedly, Gulbadan Begani’s Memoirs, 
known as the Humayunnama, are tbc most captivating supple- 
mejil to her father’s ow n Memoirs, and it is much to be desired 
that a complete copy of them could be found. At present only 
one copy [the B.M. one] is known to exist. It is imperfect and is, 
apparently, only a small fragment of what she wrote, and stops 
in the middle of a sentence. Other works which were probably 
written under Akbar’s orders, or inspired by his action, are 
Nizamu-d-dln’s Tabaqat Akbarl and BadayunI’s abridgment 
thereof. Neither of these works has been completely translated. 
In Gulbadan Begam ’s Memoirs, p. 162 of translation, reference is 
made to a work by Khwaja Klstk, or Kessak, describing Huma- 
yun’s marches in Scinde. This has not yet been found. 

1 am also inclined to think that Abul Fazl had access to 
some fragments of Babur’s diaries of his later years which do 
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not appear on the Turkl or Persian Waqiat. I allude to the 
Fragments publislie:! by Ilminsky at the end of his edition of 
Babur’s Memoirs, and which have been translated by Pavet de 
Courteillc. It seems to me that some of these fragments are 
genuine. One important passage in them is what appears to 
be Babur’s own account of the great sacrifice which he made, as 
he thought, in order to save the life of his favourite son 
Humayun. I see no improbability in the idea that this is 
Babur’s own composition, or at least that it substantially 
represents Avhat he said. He was ill for the last two or three 
years of his life. Sher Shah himself is a witness of the fact 
that Babur was latterly a chronic invalid, and unable to govern. 
But he may well have roused himself to record what he must 
liave regarded as his supreme act of abnegation. If Babur did 
not record the incident himself, where did Abul Fazl get it ? 
He cannot liave got it from Gulbadan Bogam’s Memoirs for she 
says nothing about the suggestion that Babur should devote 
his most valuable possession, to wit, the Koh-i-nur diamond, 
in order to save his son’s life. Her story, p. 105 of the trans- 
lation, is merely that her father implored the intercession of 
‘All,* the Prophet’s son-in-law, and said that if the life could be 
given for another, he was willing to give his for Huniayun’s.’ 
I may remark on passing that Babur’s special application 
for help from ‘All is rather curious in one who regarded 
himself as a strict 8unn]. It seems to show that Babur still 
retained some Shia proclivities, though it w^as necessary for politi- 
cal reasons that he professed Shiaism when he was an ally of 
Ismail Safavi. The great Bairam w^as suspected of similar lean- 
ings as may be seen in Badayunl’s second volume, p. 47 of 
Persian text. Mr. I-iowe’s translation of the passage, p. 42, is 
incorrect, or at least misleading. The precedence about w'hich 
Bairam was touchy, was not his own, but All’s. 

If the Fragment about the sacrifice be not Babur’s own, it 
is possible that Abul Fazl got the story from one of his many 
interviews with Akbar. As he says himself in his account of 
the pains he took to get full information [p. 32 of translation] : 
“ By repeated interviews'! arrived at correctness, and erased 


I The reference to a person named Karimu-l-lSh in note, p. 105, is a 
mistake. The name * * Karimu-MSh which follows * * Murtaza * Ali " (p. 106 
1. 106 of the translation) is also a mistake. The text has 

ail| which should be translated as ** Murtaza *A]i *’t may Allidi honour 
his face ! dUt (May Allah honour his face) is a phrase whidi 

Of 

follows the mention of ‘Ali’s name like the phrase j AjJf 
which is peculiar to the name of the Prophet. 

(Note by Phil. Sboretaiy.) 
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<loubts and diflficulties with the knife of investigation and 
ascertainment.” 

It may be suggested that Abiil Fazl’S account of the 
sacrifice [pp. 275-76 of the Akbarnama translation] is the 
original, and that the Tlminsky Fragment is only a Turkl fabri- 
cation made from the Akbarnama. But against this is the 
fact that the Akbarnama makes one Mir Abul Baqa sug- 
gest the surrender of some valuable possession, whereas in the 
Fragment, P. de Coiirteille’s transLatlon, Vol. IT, p. 459, the sug- 
gestion comes from Abul Qastm. It is true,Jhowevcr.i that the 
Fragment adds to Abul Qasim the words Khwaja Khalifa and 
others of Babur’s intimates. To me the introduction of the dia- 
mond-story seems rather Inappropriate, for Babur might have 
objected thiit the diamond was not his to give for he had already 
bestowed it on Humayun (Akbarnama translation), pp. 248 and 
276, and Pa vet de Courtcillc II, 460). 

My chief object in this pai^cr is to call attention to the 
Quellen as the Germans call them, which Abul Fazl had at 
his disposal, and to suggest that those which still exist should 
be edited and re-translated, and that every endeavour should be 
made to find those which have disappeared, or which exist only 
in what seems to be a small fragment such as at present is the 
case with Gulbadan Begam’s work. 

But in conclusion 1 should like to add a word in praise of 
Abul Fazl’s thoroughness. Both he and his master seem to 
have had a (lair for research. Abul Fazl wrote his history 
five times, and he would fain have made a sixth revision, but 
the exigences of his public duties, and one may add, his cruel 
tntirdcr at the hands of Akbar’s unworthy son Jahangir, pre- 
vented him from fulfilling his intention and stopped him from 
iiiiishing his gigantic task. It will always be a blot on Akbar’s 
fame that he weakly refrained from executing justice on his 
servant’s murderer. The women of his family wore too strong 
for him, and he was sinking on the vale of years, and had im- 
paired his powers by bad habits of drinking and of indulgence in 
opium and in Harem freuden. He had not the austere fortitude 
of his descendant Aurangzeb, and it is not without some show 
of reason that good Muhammadans regard the latter as a 
greater hero than Akbar who was far more brilliant and 
inanysided, but had not Aurangzeb’s firmness of soul. Perhaps 
we may say that Akbar w'as a Celt, and Aurangzeb a Teuton. 
Or as Mill put it, John Knox was a greater man than Alcibiades 
but Pericles w^as a greater man than either of them. 




24 . NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XXXIL 

Note^—iihz numeration of the articles below is continued 
from p. 378 of the Journal and Proceedings^^ 
for 1918. 

198. SoMK Kauk Mu«jiiat. Coins. 

A recent find of Mughal silver coins in the Nadia District 
presents some features of unusual interest. Of the 42 coins 
recovered 23 were rupees, and these without exception are of 
well-known types. The remainder consisted of small change, 
])rincipally in the form of nisdrs, and it is difilcult to find a 
parallel to such a discovery of thirteen of these varieties, all of 
different dates and representing five different mints. Five be- 
long to the reign of Shahjahan and the rest arc issues of 
Aurangzeb. The most remarkable are the small issues of 
Shahjahan from the Akbarnagar mint and of Aurangzeb from 
Jahanglrnagar | Dacca). The latter is a minute piece of exactly 
11 grains weight. The uniformity of weight in these small 
coins is remarkable, and except in the case of the Lahore 
nisdr of Shahjahan, the scale runs almost exactly from 11 to 
22, 44 and 8S grains. 

Apart from the nisars^ the colleotion of which may well 
have been the work of some petty official attached to the im- 
perial court, the Indian Museum gains three small silver pieces 
issued in the reign of Aurangzeb from the Akbarnagar mint. 
The two-aima piece has been published already in the British 
Museum Catalogue, but I have not been able to discover a 
parallel to the quarter-rupee of the same type. On all three 
the legend is in the well-known couplet form found on the 
Akbarnagar rupees. 

The following coins appear to merit detailed descrip- 
tion : — 

(1) Shahjahan. 


Mint. — Akbarabad. 


Date.— 1046-10. 


Weight. — 43*7 grains. 


Obverate. 

Reverse, 

V 

•sbl 

1 • 


1 

J 


? -r^i 
4ji ^ 
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(2) Shahjalian. 
Mint. — Labor. 
Date.— 1050-14. 
Weight. — 43 gr. 

Obverse. 

t 

jli: 

I I 

le 


(3) Shahjahan. 

Mint. — Akbarmvgar. 
Date.— 1064-28. 
Weight. — 22 gr. 

Obverse. 

ili* 

TA to yii 

(4) & (5) Shahjahto. 
Mint.— Shahjahanabad 
Date.— (4) 1063-27. 

(5) 1067-30. 
Weight. — 44 gr. 

Obverse. 

(4) as in (3) 
but r V 

(5) as in (3) 
but r- to 
r. of 

(6) A]|amgir Aurangzeb. 

M int . — Akbarabad . 
Date.— 1080-13. 
Weight. — 88 gr. 

Obverse. 

t 

yo u 
j4 

1 


al«* 


Reverse. 

<xbLJi 
. I • 0 • 


Reverse. 

I • 'll* 

-i>y‘ 


Reverse. 

ibf 

^ 

t •ir 


Reverse. 


vy^ 

I •.A* 
1,^ — ^ 
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(7) As (6) but weight 44 gr. Date 1071-4. 


(8) As (7) but Date 1073 [R.Y. missing]. 

(9) As (7) but Date 1077-10. 

(10) Obverse, 

Reverse. 

;U U 



J 

ii 

r s 


(11) As (7) but weiglit 22 gr. Date 1080-14. 

(12) As (11) but Date 1071 [R.Y. 

missing]. 

(13) Alamgir Aurangzeb. 

Mint. — J ahangirnagar. 

Date. — R Y. 19. 

Weight. — llgr. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

jS ^)u 


»( s. 

• 

ill jlli 

19 


23-9-18. H. Nbvill. 

199. The Reign of Alau-d-dIn Bauman Shah. 

Historiana differ as to the date of the death of the first of 
the Kings of the Bahmani Dynasty of Kulbarga. 

Feriahta says that the death of ‘Alau-d din Haaan hap- 
pened eleven years two months and eleven days after his 
accession to the throne on the first of Bablu-l-awal 759 in the 
sixty-seventh year of his ago. 

The Burhan-i-Maasir does not give the date of his death 
but follows Ferishta regarding the length of the. reign. 

The Tazkaratu-l-Muluk states that ’A1au-d-dln died in the 
year A.H. 761 and gives the period of his reign as thirteen 
years ten months and twenty-seven days. 

In view of the diffei^nce in the record of these Indian 
Historians it is interesting to know that the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, has lately acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act a Silver Tanka of 'Aiau-d-din dated 760 A.H. 

The coin is of the normal type of No. 1 of '‘Gold and 
Silver coins of the Bahmani Dynasty bj^^ the Hon. James 
Gibb published in the Numismatic Chronicle of 1881. Mr. 
Gibb’s coin was dated 768 A.H. and similar specimens dated 
767 and 768 were published in the J.A.S.B. 1^9 by the late 
Mr. Framjee J. Thanawala. In describing the above specimens 
Mr. Thanawala took the central figure to be 4. In this he 
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was undoubtedly wrong as the figure is 6. The coin referred 
to by Mr. Thanawala as being in possession of Mr. C. E. Kot- 
wall is now in my cabinet and the centre figure is certainly 5, 
as is also the central figure of another coin of this king dated 
758 which I also obtained from the latter gentleman. A refer- 
ence to the plate published with Mr. Thanawala’s article will 
also show that the figure is 5. Mr. Thanawala’s collection con- 
tained another specimen dated 759. We thus can record silver 
tankas of this king dated 757, 758, 759 and 760, and although 
the latter is open to relegation to the class of posthumous ” 
T think, in view of the difference in the records of the histori- 
ans quoted above, it is worthy of consideration. It may be 
noted that the earliest known coin of Muhammad, the suc- 
cessor of *AJau-d-dln, is also dated 760 (cf. Gibb No. 3) ; but a 
specimen of this king’s coinage dated 759 A.H. is yet to be 
discovered to give confirmation to Ferishta’s statement that 
’Alau-d-din died in 759 A.S. 

H. M. Whittell, Captam. 

Indian Army. 

Bombay y 16/ July 1918. 



Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 1918. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 6th February, 1918, at 9-15 p.m.# 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.LE., D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S., B.A.I., 
F.G.S., F.A.S.B., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. N. Annandale, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Mr. E. Brunetti, Mr. 
J. A. Cha])man, Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, 
Miss M. L. Gleghom, Mr. H. C. Das-Gupta, Rev. leather E. 
Krancotte, S.J., Mr. T. P. Ghose, Dr. F. H. Gravely, Mr. H. G. 
Graves, Mr. J. Insch, Mr. J. McLean, Rev. K. Oka, Mr. E. B. H. 
Panton, I.C.lS., Mr. A. RaiHn, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, C.I.E., Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Maharaja 
Ranajit Sinha of Nasipur, Hon. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis 
(Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Visitors: — Mr. N. A. Burnes, Mrs. J. A. Chapman. Miss O. 
Cleghorn, Miss B. M. Cooper, Mr. F. J. Hartog, Babu Madhusu- 
dan Kaul, Pandit Babua Misra, Mr. R. Muir, Mr. Baine Prashad, 
Mr. H. Scholfield, Mr. M. Sharp, Lieut. -Col. E. G. Vaughan. 

The Resident ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1918, 
and appointed Mr. E. Vredenburg and Aga Muhammad Kazim 
iShirazi to be scrutineers. 

The President also ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Fellows of the Society and appointed 
Dr. A. Meerwarth and Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri to be scrutineers. 

The President announced that the Elliott Prize for Scienti- 
fic Research for the year 1917 will not be awarded as no Essays 
had been recieved in competition. 

The Annual Report was then presented. 
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[February, 1918. 


^NNUAL j^EPORT FOR I9I7. 

The Council of the Asiatic Society lias the honour to sub- 
mit the follo^ving report on the state of the Society’s affairs 
during the year ending 31st December, 1917. 


• Member List. 

The number of Ordinary Members at the close of 1917 was 
378 against 407 at the close of 1916. The rniinber of Ordinary 
Members elected during 1917 was 22. Out of these 4 have not 
yet paid their entrance fees, and one asked that his election might 
he cancelled. The number of Ordinary Members added is, 
therefore, 17. In addition 1 member elected in 1916 has paid 
Ilia entrance fee during the year, making a total of 18 Ordinary 
Members added to the last list. On the other hand, 16 with- 
drew, 7 died, 10 were struck off under Rule 38, 10 were struck 
oflF under Rule 40, and 4 were stru(^k off under Rule 41. 

The number of Ordinary Members showed an unbroken 
yearly iiicreast? for a number of years to a maximum of 519 in 
1911. Since this date there has been an unbroken and slightly 
more rapid decrease?, as will be shown by the following tablular 
statement of the numbers of Onl inary Members for the past 
six years : — 


Year. 


1912 .. 

1913 .. 

1914 .. 
1916 .. 

1916 .. 

1917 .. 


Paying. ! Non-Paying. 


« 1 






■ ! 

i 


•1 

i 

i 

a 

«S 

1 

0 

rt 



H ' 




203 

229 

19 

451 ; 

23 

43 

60 

200 

211 

19 

430 

23 

46 

j 

69 

191 

187 

19 

397 ; 

26 

: 50 

76 

171 

188 

21 

1 

380 ; 

i 

26 

; 40 

65 

1 146 

169 ^ 

18 

322 

25 

! 60 

: 

1 160 

144 

; 15 . 

309 

24 

46 

1 

1 : 

1 69 



617 

499 

473 

446 

407 

378 


The present number, 378, is the lowest since 1906 when it 
was 407, the number in 1905 being 357. 

The following members died during the course of this 
year: — 
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Mr. James Hector Barnes, B.Sc. ; Mr. John Gerald Gardner 
Ganlner-Brown, M.A. ; Dr. W. C. Hossack, M.D. ; Mr. James 
Henry Little; Mr. Charles Russell, M.A. ; Raja Ooday Pratab 
Singh, C.S.I. ; and Mr. Pramjee Jamesjee Tlianawala. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed to revise Rule 41 for the 
removal of members, and the Society accepted their recom- 
mendations, adding after the words “after being admonished 
by the President,” the words “ or if for any otlier reason it 
shall appear to the Council that the name of a member should 
not remain on the rolls,” and deleting the wortls “for miscon- 
duct” from the margin. 

No members compounded for their subscriptions during 
this year. 

Among the Special Honorary Centenary Members, there 
has been one death, viz. that of Ih*. Ernst Haeckel. The num- 
ber is now 2. 

Among the Honorary Fellows, there has also been one 
death, viz. that of Professor Heiidrkik Kern ; and the names of 
Professor Theodor Noeldeke, Professor Ignaz Goldziher, Dr. H. 
Oldcnberg and Dr. A. Engler have been struck off undier Ruh' 
41. Dr. Herbert A. (dies has been elected to fill one of the 
vacancies. 

The total number of Honorary Fellows is now 22. 

Among the Associate Members Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Das, C.I.E., has died ; and the names of Rai Bahadur Balkrishna 
Atmaram (3upte and Dr. Herbert A. Giles have been removed, 
the former at his own request, and the latter on his having 
been elected an Honorary Fellov^ of the Society. The number 
of Associate Members is now 12. 

The Council revised the rules for the appointment of Asso- 
ciate Members, and proposed to the Society the following addi- 
tion to Rule 2 (c) “They shall be elected for a term of 5 years, 
but shall be eligible for re-election.” This was adopted. 

Fellows of the Society. 

At the annual meeting held on the 7th February, 1917, 
G. C. Simpson, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S., Lieut. -Col. W. D. Suther- 
land, I.M.S., and F. H. Gravely, Esq., D.Sc., were elected Fel- 
lows of the Society. 

On Dr. 6. T. Walker, F.R.S., resigning his Ordinary Mem- 
bership of the Society, he ceased to be a Fellow under the So- 
ciety’s Rule 2A. 

On the recommendation of the Fellows resident in Calcutta, 
certain modifications in the regulations regarding the election 
of Fellows were accepted by the Council of the Society. 

In Rule 2A, the following sentence was added : — “FeUov'S 
shall be entitled to add to their names the initials F.A.S.B.” 

There were 36 Fellows on the list at the end of 1917. 
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Offloe-bearers. 

There have been no changes among the Officers of the 
Society since the last annual election. Mr. H. Nevill has been 
Honorary Numismatist to the Society throughout the year, and 
Mr. C. J. Brown has reported on all Treasure Trove Coins sent 
to the Society from the Central Provinces. 

Office. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
throughout the year. 

Babu Suresh Chandra Ranerji, the Pandit of the Society, 
was granted one month’s leave from 17th July, 1917 owing to 
ill-health. 

The services of Maulavi Abu Musa Ahmadul-Haqq, Addi- 
tional Travelling Maulavi attached to the Arabic and Persian 
Search Department, were dispensed with, owing to his absence 
from work from the 8th October, 1917, without leave. Shaikh 
Abu Nasr Gilani was appointed in his ^dace from December 1st, 
1917. 

On the recommendation of the Joint Philological Secretary, 
Lama Lubsang-Yarphel was appointetl from the 19th Novem- 
ber, 1917 to copy the missing pages of the Society’s Kangyur 
and Tangyur from the Tibetan set of the Calcutta ITniversity. 

Maulavi Akhand Muhammad Sadiq was appointed from 
7th September, 1917 to copy the damaged MSS. belonging to 
the Society. He continued until the end of October when his 
services were dispensed with. Maulavi Mohammad Karim-ullah 
was appointed in his place from the 17th November, 1917. 

Society’s Premises and Property. 

The building of the new premises for the Society has not 
yet been taken in hand. 

The Society’s servants’ quarters have fallen into very bad 
repair, and Rs. 419-10 has been provided for urgent work upon 
them. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Annandale, the Society presented 
to Dr. A. Meerw'arth, for the Petrograd Museum of Ethnography, 
a set of duplicate specimens of musical instruments, etc., the 
property of the Society, under the care of the Zoological Survey 
of India, in exchange for assistance rendered by him in the 
arrangement and cataloguing of the musical instruments in the 
collection of the Indian Museum. 

Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S., has forwarded to the 
Society copies of photographs of Henry and William Blanfoid 
and Geoffrey Nevill. The Society has asked Col. Godwin-Austen 
to procure the photographs of Richard Lvdekker and William 
Theobald. ; 
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Indian Museum. 

No presentations were made to the Indian Museum. 

During the year there has been no change in the Society’s 
Trusteeship, the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
Kt., C.S.I., D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E., continuing to bo a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees on behalf of the Society under tlie 
Indian Museum Act X of 1.910. 

The Trustees presented through the Gov(?rnment of India, 
a sum of Rs. 2,500 to enable the Society to publish the Cata- 
logue of Scientific Serial Publications available in Calcutta, 
rc^cently compiled by Mr. S. W. Kemp. 

Indian Science Congress. 

The Fourth Indian Science Congress was held in Bangalore 
on January 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th, 1917, under the presidency 
of Sir Alfred Bourne, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. The meetings were 
attended by about 270 members, and some 70 papers were com- 
municated, abstracts of which have been published in our Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XTIT, 1917, pages cxli-ccix. 

it was arranged that the Fifth Indian Science Congress 
should be held at Lahore on January 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th, 
1918. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of tlie Punjab, Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, G.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., consented to be Patron, 
and Dr. G. T. Walker, C.S.I., F.R.S. , was appointed President 
with Dr. J. L. Simonsen as Honorary Secretary and Mr. A. S. 
Hemmy of the Government College, Lahore, as Local Secretary. 

Under the new rules for the Indian Science Congress the 
Honorary General Secretary and the Honorary Treasurer of the 
Asiatic Society are to be members of the Executive Committee 
of the Science Congress as long as the present relationship be- 
tween the Societ 3 ^ and the Congress persists. 

Meetings. 

The Society’s General Meetings have been held regularly 
every month with the exception of the recess month of Septem- 
ber. Under (]!ouncil Order, the meeting for the recess month 
of October was held on Wedne8da^^ the 3rd October 1917 at 
5-30 i\M., instead of at 9-15 p.m. 

Lecture. 

Dr. A. H. Meerwarth of the Academy of Science, Petrograd, 
delivered a popular lecture on '*Bhasa and his Dramas” in 
the Society’s rooms on the 6th July, 1917. This was the only 
lecture delivered during the year. 

Agencies. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch has continued as the Society’s Agent 
in Europe. 
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No copies of the Journal and Proceedings, Memoirs or 
Bibliotheca Iiidica were sent to Mr. Quaritch for sale, owing to 
orders prohibiting the transmission of books for sale to Europe. 

The two cases containing the Society’s publications sent to 
Mr. Otto Harrossowitz on the 9th July, 1914 per S.S. Katten- 
turm have not yet been recovered, and as the cost of obtaining 
delivery of thc' two cases would be very great, the Council has 
decided to take iio further steps in the matter. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

On the recommendation of the Barclay Memorial Medal 
Special Committee, the Council awarded the Medal for 1917 to 
Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, P.R.S., in recognition of his 
biological researches. 

A Committee was appointed to revise the rules of the Bai*- 
clay Memorial Medal, and the Council a|)proved of their recom- 
mendations. 


Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 

Four essays on Chemistry were received in competition for 
the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research during 1916, and from 
the report furnished by the expert to whom they were sent for 
examination, the Trustees decided that none of the essays sub- 
mitted was of sufficient merit to deserve a prize. 

The subject selected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the 
year 1917 was Physical Science, and the Notification appeared 
in the Calcutta Gazette of the 17t]i January, 1917. No essay 
lias been received in competition. 

The Trustees modified the rules for the award of the Elliott 
Prize. The revised rules were sanctioned by Government, and 
published in the Calcutta Gazette dak'd 9*th May, 1917. In 
terms of this Notification the subject selected for the year 1918 
is Mathematics, and those for the four following years are Chem- 
istry, Physics, Geology and Biology (including Pathology and 
Physiology), and Mathematics. This notification was published 
in the Calcutta Gazette dated 4th July, 1917. 

Finance. 

Tin* a]jpendix contains the usual statements showing the 
accounts of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for the year 1917. 
In this ^year’s accounts there are three additional statements 
under the heads “ Fixed Deposit Bank of Bengal,” “Treasury 
Bills,” and “Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications, Cal- 
cutta.” 

The Society has received the usual grants from the Govern- 
ments of Bengal and India, except that O.P. Fund No. 2 
ceased from the end of March. In addition a special grant has 
been received from the Trustees of the Indian Museum, through 
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the Government of India, for the publication of a Catalogue 
of Scientific Serial Publications available in Calcutta. 

The amounts received were as follows : — 


From Government of Bengal — 

Rs. 

Vide 

Statement 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1. 

9.000 


No. 2 

Do. No. 2. 

1,000 


., 3 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund 

5,600 


.. 5 

Anthropological Fund 

2,000 


.. 6 

Bureau of Information 

1,000 


7 

Total 

18,800 



From Government of India — 

Rs. 

Vide 

Statement 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund . . 

5,000 


No. 9 

Catalogue of Scientific Serial 




Pu])lications. Calcutta 

2,500 


. 14 


Total . . 7,500 


As regards the Society’s investments, whic^h are shown in 
Statement No. XVI, Government Securities of the face value of 
2,59,30(i are held by the Bank of Bengal for safe custody. 
These arc made up of 3|% Government Promissory Notes of 
face value Rs. 2,49,200, and 4% ditto of Rs. 10,100. They cost 
Rs. 2,56,663-8-10, the average purchase price being Rs. 98-12-9. 
The market price at the time of writing this report is nominally 
Rs. 69. In addition we have 3 J% Government Promissory Notes 
of the face value of Rs. 500 in the custody of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla, Ltd., belonging to the Barclay Memorial 
Fund. 

The Budget for the year 1917 was estimated at the follow- 
ing figures 

Receipts . . . . . . 20,260 ' 

Expenditure . . . . . . 25,958 

Excluding admission fees, which ordinarily go to increase 
our Permanent Reserve, the actual receipts for the year, together 
with liabilities to the Society incurred by members, liave 
amounted to Rs. 22,750 or Rs. 2,490 more than the estimate ; 
but this is almost all accounted for by the return of Rs. 1,000 
paid out in 1911 for the photographing of ancient documents, 
and by an underestimate of the receipts for sale of publica- 
tions. Members’ subscriptions amount to about Rs. 1,200 less 
than last year. Apart from this, actual receipts and expendi- 
ture have not differed widely from the estimates. 


1 Excluding admission fees estimated at Rs. 700. 
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The total expenditure for the year has amounted to 
Rs. 22,592, or nearly Rs. 3,400 less than the estimate, but we 
have liabUities outstanding which are estimated at about 
Rs. 6,800 or Rs. 4,000 more than those outstanding at the end 
of last year. 

The Society’s working balance (exclusive of all funds ad- 
ministered for Government) has been increased by Rs. 758 and 
stands at Rs. 20,650. 

The Permanent Reserve Fund has been increased by Rs. 600 
and stands at Rs. 1,67,600. 

The Budget Estimate of probable Receipts and Expendi- 
ture for the year 1918 is as follows : — 

Rs. Rs. 

Receipts .. 21,300 Ordinary Expenditure. 20,494 

Extraoid inary Expen- 
diture . . .. 1, 240- 


Total .. 21,734 


We therefore anticipate a loss of rather more than Rs. 400 
on the year’s working. This will have to be met from the 
temporary reserve. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1918. 

Beoeipts. 

[Including Outstanding Liabilities to the Society incurred by 
Members during the Fear.] 


Members’ Subscriptions . . 
Subscriptions for the So- 
ciety’s Journal and Pro- 
ceedings and Memoirs . . 
Sale of Publications 
Interest on Investments . . 
Rent of Room 
Miscellaneous . . 

Sale of Receipt Book 
Travelling charges refunded 
Advance refunded. 


1917. 

1917. 

1918. 

Estimate. 

Actuals. Estimate. 

Rs. 

Be. 

Ks. 

10,000 

9,490 

9,000 

1,700 

1,848 

1,700 

200 

1,308 

1,300 

7,660 

7,998 

8,600 

600 

600 

600 

100 

244 

200 


6 



166 


. . 

1,000 

• • 


Total .. 20,260 22,750 21,300 
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Expenditure. 



1917. 

1917. 

1918. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries 

6.697 

6.590 

7.120 

Commission . . 

600 

310 

960 

Pension 

180 

180 

180 

Stationery’ 

200 

101 

160 

Lights and Fans 

226 

274 

280 

Municipal Taxes 

1.496 

1.496 

1,600 

Postage 

600 

429 

4.30 

Freight 

807 

788 

20 

(Contingencies . . 

500 

488 

.500 

Books 

2,000 

.534 

.500 

Binding 

700 

672 

700 

To meet excess expenditure 
on publications already 
sanctioned . . 

2,000 

1 .944 

2,400 

Journal and Memoirs (gene- 
ral expenditure) 

2.000 

635 

1,000 

Numismatic Supplement . . 

600 

50 

300 

Pahlavi foimt (half cost) . . 
Si^ecial Vol. of Memoirs . . 

, , 

, , 

140 

2,600 

2,724 

2.000 

Proceedings . . 

600 

775 

800 

Indexes 

200 

138 

800* 

Printing (Circulars, etc.) . . 

360 

.366 

360 

Auditor’s fee . . 

160 

150 

160 

Petty Repairs . . 

75 

1 

10 

Insurance 

344 

.344 

344 

Grain Allowance 

130 

97 

100 

Furniture . . * . . 

300 

46 


Repairs 

2,605 

2..506 

500 

Servants’ clothing 

200 

123 

, , 

To Permanent Reserve . . 

, , 

24 


To Personal Account (Writ- 
ten oil and Miscellaneous) 

• . 

810 

600 

Total 

26,968 

22,692 

21,734 


The Council desire to record their appreciation of the 
careful and liicid manner in which the accounts have been pre- 
sented by Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Hon. Treasurer, and Dr. 
F. H. Gravely, Hon. General Secretary. 

Library. 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines added 
to the library during the year was 1,684, of wUch 232 were 
purchased and 1,362 either presented or received in exchange. 
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Mr. Fredun D. Mulla, Barrister-at-Law, Bombay, presented 
to the Society a collection of 33 works in 66 volumes. 

Thirty-four manuscript copies of bardic books have been 
presented to the Society’s library by the Political Member of 
the State Council, Bikaner, through the Resident of the West- 
ern Rajimtana States, tlodhpur. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa forwaixied 184 photo- 
graphic reproductions of illustrations found in Arabic and Per- 
sian manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at Bankiporc, 
as a presentation to the Society’s library. 

The set of 200 photographs of the Sanchi Stupa presented 
to the Society by the Government of India has been mounted 
in 2 albums at a cost of Rs. 140. 

Thanks to funds specially allotted by the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, it has been possible to send to press the manu- 
script of the Catalogue of Scientific Sciial Publications avail- 
able in Calcutta. The whole of the matter is in ty|)e and under 
revision. It is hoped that the Catcalogue will be published 
shortly. 

The Council accepted the offer of the Librarian of the 
1 mperial Library to sujiply a set of the Author and Subject Card- 
(vatalogue of books in the Imperial Library for the use of 
the Society. A new cabinet has been purchased at a cost of 
Rs. 94-8 for a (jombined Author and Subject Catalogue of the 
additions to the Society’s library and the Imperial Library. 

On an application from the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the Council has granted to the members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and its 
branches and Associate Societies, the use of the Society’s library 
when they are temporarily in Calcutta. The necessary modi- 
fication hsis been made to No. 17 of the Society’s Library 
Regulations. 

To avoid the risk involved in lending the Society’s copi)er 
plates to members and outsiders it has been arrange(l with the 
Survey of India to obtain impressions, whenever required, of our 
old and valuable copper pla^ at the premises of the Society 
at a nominal charge payable by the applicant. 

The Society’s library is oi)en to members daily from 10 a.m. 
to 5 P.M. The library is no longer kept open on Wednesday 
evenings until 7-30 f.m., as the demand for its use at this time 
had proved far too small to justify its continuance. 

Publications. 

Five numbers of the Journal and Proceedings (Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 1-6) were published during the year, containing 628 pages 
and 10 plates. 

Four numbers of the Memoirs were published (Vol. V, Nos. 
5-6; and Vol. VI, pages 76-182) containing 148 pages and 9 
plates. 
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The Index to the Journal and Proceedings Vol. Vlil, 1912, 
^\as published. The Index for Vol. TX, 1918, is in page proof 
and will be published early this year. The Index for Vol. X, 
1914, has gone to press. 

In connection with the publication of the Numismatic 
Supplement, a Pahlavi fount is being prepared, the Numismatic 
Society of India liaving ])romised to contribute half the cost. 

Exchange of Publications. 

During the year tlie (buncil accepted two applications for 
exchange of publications, viz. : (1) from the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science ; — the Society’s Journal and Pro- 
ceedings and the Memoirs for their Bulletin, (2) from the 
Queensland Museum, Brisbane; — the Society’s Journal and 
Proceedings and the Memoirs for thedr Annals. It was also 
deedded to send this Museum ‘the ba(?k vols. of the Society’s 
Journal from 1891 to date, in exchange for publications already 
r(*ceived. 

Philology, etc. 

Mr. C). D. Sarkar contributed a paper containing some 
traditions about Sul^n ‘Ala’^iid-Dln Husayn Shah, who became 
King of Bengal in the latter fmrt of the 15th century a.d. 
From these traditions it appears that his early days were con- 
nected more closely with the northern part of the Miirshidabad 
district, than any other part of Bengal. The paper is illus- 
trated with 1 1 inscriptions and 6 plates. 

Maulavi ‘ Abdul Wall contributed the folio w'ing papers : (1) 
On the Antiquities of Burdwaii. These antiquities consist of 
the tombs of Pir Bahrain, Q.utb-ud-Dln, Sher Afgan, IQiwaja 
Anwar-i-Shahid, and a Jami‘ Mosque erected by Sultan ‘Azlm- 
ush-ghan, grandson of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The paper 
is illustrated with copies of inscriptions, found on the tombs 
and the mosque, and some Persian poems of Pir Bahram, who 
w^as also a poet. (2) *AIam IQian’s mosque at Katwa in the 
Burdwan District. This mosque was built during Emperor 
Farrukb Siyar’s reign by ‘Alam Khan in 1715 a.d. It has three 
inscriptions ; copies of them arc given in the paper. (3) On 
the Topkbana mosque at Santipur in the Nadia District. It 
was built by Yar Muhammad in 1694 a.d. during the reign of Au- 
rangzeb. (4) On Madarari and Mubarak Maiizil, two places of 
historical interest in the Hugh District. The former contains the 
ruins of a fort and tombs of saints, one of them belongs to 
ghah Isma*ll GhazI, a w^arrior saint, who was beheaded and 
buried at Madfiran, during the reign of Sultfin ‘AlS-ud-Dln 
Husayn Sh£h of Bengal, wrho reign^ from 1493 to 1618 a.d. 
About two miles south-east of libtdaran, there are two huge 
gateways called Mubarak Manzil. They were constructed in 
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1730 A.D. by order of Nawab Shuja’-ud-Daula, the Na’ib-i- 
Dlwan in Oris»a. The paper is illustrated with copies of 
inscriptions found on the tomb and the gateways. 

Maulavi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad, the First Travelling Maulavi, 
contributed the first instalment of notes on important Arabic 
and Persian MSS. with an introduction by the Hon. Dr. A. Al- 
Ma’mun Suliraw'ardy Barrister-at-ljaw, Officer-in-charge of the 
Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. There are notes on 152 
Arabic MSS. found by him in various libraries, book-stores, etc., 
scattered throughout India, and descriptive notes on 25 
libraries visited by him. 

Dr. 1j. P. Tessitori’s “ Progress-report on the work done 
during the year 1916 in connection with the Bardic and His- 
torical Survey of Rajputana ” Avill be read with great interest 
and profit. 

Dr. A. M. Mecrwarth, a Russian Orientalist, has contri- 
buted to the Journal a learned paper entitled ‘‘ The Dramas of 
Bhasa : a literary study ” ini which he gives a critical analysis 
of two of Bhasa’s historical plays named Pratijna-yaugan- 
dharayana and Svapna-Vasavadattam. Dr. Mecrwarth does not 
deal with the question as to whether Bhasa was the real author 
of these, or any of the thirteen plays ascribed to him and 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series, nor does he enter 
upon discussions as to the date of Bhasa beyond ofiering a 
suggestion that the great poet lived in or after the Kushan 
period. 

Anthropology. 

The followdng papers dealing with anthropology, using 
the term in a wide sense, have been published in the Journal 
during the year : — 

“ On some Indian Ceremonies for Disease-Transference.” 
By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. (Vol. XIII, 
No. 1, 1917.) 

“Folklore in Caste Proverbs (Bombay Presidency).” By 
B. A. Gupta. (Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1917.) 

“ On Secrecy and Silence in North Indian Agricultural 
Ceremonies.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 
(Vol. Xm, 1917/No.I.) 

“ Riddles Current in the District of Sylhet, in Eastern 
Bengal.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. (Vol. 
XIII, 1917, No. 3.) 

Dr.*N. Annaiidale has revived in the Memoirs the series 
entitled “ Miscellanea Ethnographica ” inaugurated by him in 
1907, and has contributed to this series an account of the 
weighing apparatus used in the bazaars of the Southern Shan 
States, with notes by Dr. G. H. Meerwarth and Mr. H. G. 
Graves. Several exhibits of an anthropologicfil nature have 
also been made at the meetings of the Society. ^ 
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The anthropometric apparatus recently obtained by the 
Society from Switzerland has been in constant use in the Indian 
Museum, and it is hoped that the first instalment of the results 
obtained with its assistance may be ready for communication 
to the Society before long. 

Biology. 

Zoology. 

The second and third parts of Dr. Annandale’s “ Zoological 
Results of a Tour in the Far East ” have appeared in the Me- 
moirs of the Society. 

Part II contains : — 

Aquatic Hemiptera from the Tale Sap 
in Peninsular Siam . . . . C. A. Paiva. 

Aquatic Oligochaeta from Japan and 
China . . . . . . J. Stephenson. 

Hydrozoa and Ctenophora . . N. Annandale. 

Batrachia . . . . Do. 

Part III contains : — 

Hirudinea . . . . Dr. R. Oka. 

Mollusca Nudibranchiata (Ascoglossa) Sir C. Eliot. 

Lack of space forbids the mention of particular points of 
this work which abounds with morj)hological facts, and fascinat- 
ing biological speculations. 

Mr. Phelps published an interesting paper on the Habits 
of Cyrtovhora citricola. He describes hoAV this spider weaves 
its Aveb and repairs rents in it. 

Dr. G. A. Boulenger has published in the Memoir a Revi- 
sion of the Lizards of the Genus Ttwhydromus. Tachydromus 
is a genus of Lacertidae characteristic of the Far East, and the 
only one of the family that extends cast of the Bay of Bengal. 
Owing to insufficient material, the relations of the various 
species have hitherto been very imperfectly understood, and 
the revision which Dr. Boulenger has now prepared was in 
consequence badly needed. 

Eleven species are recognized in the genus and a key pro- 
vided for their ready determination. Two forms hitherto placed 
in Tachydromus have been transferred to the new genera PlcUy- 
placopua and Apeltonotus, 

Botany. 

Professor Fyson contributed an interesting paper on the 
Ecology of the Nilgiri and Pulney Highland Plateaus. These 
regions are of interest in relation to Ecological Problems on 
account of tlmir isolation and the uniformity of the subsoil 
throughout th^ district. Professor F^on regards the difference 

I ^etween species as ultimately a physiological bne, the morpho- 
ogical characters being ** Expressions of the living substance 
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within.” His observations on the habitat from Knoxia mollis^ 
W. & A., are very interesting. 

Professor F 3 ^on has also contributed a paper on a Malfor- 
mation of the Common Pine-apple (Ananas sativus, Schiilt.). 

In a paper entitled Observations on Pollination in Alysi- 
cMrpm, Mr. Cherian Jacob gives an interesting account of how 
the explosive pollination mechanisn in this genus brings about 
xenogamy, sometimes by aid of insects and sometimes without 
the aid of external agencies. 

Physical Science. 

Two chemical papers read at the Science Congress held 
in Bangalore at the beginning of the year have been published 
in our Journal. One of these papers was by Mr. Charles Stanley 
Gibson and Dr. John Lionel Simonson on the stereochemistry of 
Alanine derivatives, the compounds selected for study being 
such as are easily prepared and beautifully crystallized. It 
was shown that increasing the mass of R in compounds of the 
C,H, 

type H — C| —NHIl, where R is an acyl group, increases the 
COOH 

rotary power ; but if CO is replaced by SO^? a diminution of 
rotary power takes place. 

The other paper was one by Mr. S. C. Chatterji on the detec- 
tion of lactic and glycolic acids, with a suggestion regarding the 
constitution of morphine. As regards the latter subject the 
author produces some evidence in favour of the view' that the 
nitrogen atom in morphine forms part of a five-membered ring 
and that it contains an indole group. 

Prof. Hem Chandra Das-Gupta read at the Science Con- 
gress, and published in our Journal, a paper on the occurrence 
of Limburgite in British Baluchistan. The specimen of lim- 
burgite described was obtained from the Senonian of Eastern 
Baluchistan. The rock has a porph 3 Titic structure, the pheno- 
crysts being titaniferous augite and olivine and the ground- 
mass consisting of lath -shaped microlites of felspars, augite 
and residual glass. The author arrives at the conclusion that 
a considerable portion of the limburgites are closely allied to 
the picrites. 

Medical Section. 

Owing to the continued absence at the war of a large num- 
ber of the medical members only two meetings of the Medical 
Section have been held during the past year. At one of these 
T 4 t.-Colonel L. Rogers showed cases of leprosy treated by injec- 
tions of sodium gynocardate with great improvement in most 
of them and complete disappearance of all the visible lesions in 
several. At another meeting Lt.-Golonel W. D. Sutherland, 
F.A.S.B., read a paper on criminal abortion, in which ho advo- 
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cated doing away with the penal laws against the practice as 
they were so seldom effectual. Dr. K. K. Ghatterji also showed 
a number of cases of syphilis treated with injections of a soluble 
preparation made from neern oil with great benefit in many of 
them. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

During the year no volumes of the Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature were received, altliougli invoices were sent by tlic 
Central Bureau for several parts of the Catalogue. The work 
of the Regional Bureau has been chiefly confined to the prepara- 
tion of a great number of Index slips ; but with tlie exception 
of 138 slips these have not yet been despatched, as it is feared 
that want of funds is preventing the Qentral Bureau from 
publishing any volumes during the continuation of the war. 
A note stating this fact concerning the volume for Zoology 
appears in the Zoological Record for 1915 published in 1917. 

The receipts and expenditure of the Regional Bureau for 
the year 1917 were Rs. 270 and Rs. 402-11-3 respectively. 

Bureau of Information. 

Several communications were received and have been replied 
to. The most important of these was the decipherment a 
mechanical copy of the Tezpur Rock Inscription received from 
the Commissioner of the Assam Valley Districts. 

Sanskrit Manuscript Search and Catalogue. 

The number of manuscripts catalogued up to date is 9,600, 
and it is lioped that by the end of A^rch 1918 it will reach 
tlic round number 10,000. The Catalogue of 120 Buddhist 
MSS. prepared last year has now been published. 

Owing to want of funds it has not yet been found possibles 
to renew the search for manuscripts, or in any way to increase 
tlie size of the collection. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscript Search and Catalogue. 

During the year only one Persian MS., entitled Akbbar- 
ul-Jamal, a biographical work, was purchased on behalf of the 
Government of India. The first instalment of the notices on 
important Arabic and Persian MSS. found in various libraries 
in India, prepared by Maulavi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad under the 
supervision of the Hon. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Barrister-at-Law, 
Officer-in-charge of the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS., 
has been published in the J.A.S.B., Vol. XIII, 1917, No. 2. 
The second instalment containing notices of 316 Persian and 
6 Arabic MSS. has been sent to the press, and will be pub- 
lished with this report. This year the Maulavi visited three 
libraries in Murshidabftd, but was unable to visit the Nawab’s 
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library, which was cloHed. The notices of MSS., with an account 
of the libraries, prepared by him form part of the second instal- 
ment. Maulavi AsM-al-Zaman Khan has revised and amplified 
the following sections of the Society’s printed catalogue of 
Persian MSS. : (1) Commentaries on the Qur’an, (2) Theology, 
(3) Dictionary, (4) Grammar, (5) History, (6) Fiction, (7]^ Poetry. 
Maulavi Shah Muin-ud-Dln has prepared an alphabetical list 
of 72 MSS. and printed books, presented to the Government of 
India by Nawab ’Aziz Jang of Hyderabad. Maulavi Abu MusS 
.Ahmad-ul-Haqq has prepared a hand-list of the MSS. of the 
Government collection. It includes the Qur’an, Tafsir, Tajwid 
and Hadith. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

The undermentioned texts have been published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series during the year under review : — 

1. A bilingual index of Nyaya-bindu, edited by M.M. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D. It contains all the 
important technical and philosophical words of the Nyaya- 
bindu arranged in the alphabetical order in Sanskrit with 
Tibetan equivalents and in Tibetan with Sanskrit ecjuivalents, 
together with an introduction dealing with the life of Dharma- 
klrti and peculiarities of his logic. 

2. Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana, fasc. I, 
by Dr. L. P. Tessitori. It is a descriptive catalogue in English 
of the Prose Chronicles of Jodhpur State. 

3. Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana, part J, by 
Dr. L. P. Tessitori. It contains the Dingala text of Vacanikk 
with notes and glossary 

4. Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, fasc. IX, translated from Persian 
into English by Mr. H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired). 

5. Marhamu ’L-‘Ilali ’L-Mu‘dila, fasc. HI, edited by Dr. 
E. D. Ross, C.I.E. It is a theological work. 


Bardic Chronicles. 

During the year all the operations of the Bardic and 
Historical Survey of Rajputana were regularly carried out ac- 
cording to plan, only the exploration of the district was not so 
extensive as it might have been, owing to Dr. Tessitori being 
left without travellers for about two and a half months in the 
rainy season. The publications of the Survey have begun to 
appear in the Bibliotheca Indica, and two are already out, viz. : 
the 1st fasciculus of the Descriptive Catalague,d, i, and the 
VacanikH Batana SifighajI rl. Two other fasciculi of the Des- 
criptive Catalogue have been printed and will shortly be out. 
Another bardic work, the Veli Krisana RukamaAl n, composed 
by RSthdra PrithI Baja of Bikaner in the sixteenth century 
A.D., has been sent to press, and two more bardic works also 
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relating to Bikaner are being prepared. A 
done during the year 1917, with appendixes 
by Dr. Tessitori for publication in the Jc 
the Touring Report, containing an account of all the places and 
monuments of antiquarian interest explored by Dr. I'essitori 
in the Bikaner territory, will be published in the “ Annual ” ot 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 

The number of the bardic manuscripts collected is 26, out 
of which 3 were presented, 14 were purchased, and 9 were copied. 
The number of the impressions of inscriptions collected is 213. 



^haa 

mrnal as usual, but 


Coins. 


The additions to the coin cabinet of the Society during the 
ytiar were of no great importance. Our thanks are, however, due 
to H.H . the Maharaja of Scindia for the gift of an interesting 
series of copper coins issued by the latei* Chahamana princes of 
Narwar. and to H.ll. the Maharaja of Jodhpur for a silver coin 
of the late Indo*Sasanian type. 

Two Nun\ismatic Supplements were published and the 
contributions, with the exception of a note on tw'o novelties in 
Oupta gold coins, were entirely the work of Mr. Furdoonjee 
1). J. Paruck of Bombay and Mr. S. H. Hodivala of Junagadh. 
The former was responsible for numerous articles of interest in 
(?onnectioii w'ith Sasanian numismatics ; while the latter afforded 
students of the Mughal period some very suggestive ideas on 
the subjec.'t of unidentified or disputed mint-towns. 

During 1917, 11 hoards of coins have been received, 
e.vamincd and reported on. The following is a tabular analysis 
lor the year : — 


.\'o. and 
motal. ! 


Provenance. 


I (;r.) 
{M) 
{M) 


Narsinghpur 

Raipur 

Narsinghpur 


4 {M) Narsinghpur 

5 {M) Akola 


« {M) 


(A) 
s (A) 
« (A) 
10 (H) 
IL {SL) 


Jubbulpore 

Mandla 

Damoh 

Chanda 

Hoshangabad 

Bilaspur 



.S 73 





3<S 

o 

H o 

00 a 

.sl 


Q o 

1249 



23 

h 

4 

7 

•• 

•• 

14 



15 

•• 


50 



16 

6 

4 

105 

62 

52 

67 i 

39 

27 

55 

13 

12 

87 

67 

40 

1688 

192 

139 


Hkmarks. 


Nagpuri rupees. 
Frrach E.I.e. , etc. 
Mughols, in very bad 
condition. 

Nagpuri rupees. 
Mughals. in very bad 
condition. 

Nagpuri rupees. 
Mughals. 

Mughals. 

Mughals* 

Mughals. 

Mu ghals. 


Total 
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B, as will be seen, were of silver coins. Find No. 
11 WM excellent in point of preservation and contained a Kam 
^ukbsh rupee of Bijapur 1119 ahd. In find No. 9 was a Blja- 
pur. rupee of Aurangzeb 1091 -23R with instead of 


on the reverse. Find No. 8 contained a useful series of Kora mint 
of Muhammad, Ahmad and 'Alamgir II. The last is believed 
to be a new mint for this Emperor. There was also a Siron j rupee 
of ‘Alamgir II in this find. On the whole the year has been 
rather disappointing. Three of the finds of Mughal coins were 
in very poor condition, being badly defaced by shroff marks. 
It would be a great help if the Nagpur and other museums 
would send lists of their collections and their acquirements. 


Dr. H. H. Hayden, F.R.S., President, delivered an Address 
to the Society. 

Annual Address, 1918. 

The Annual Report of the Council for 1917 has been circu- 
lated to members, and I need not, therefore, deal further with 
it. / 

..When the Asiatic Society was first established in 1784, its 
activities covered a very wide field and embraced every section - 
of science, literature and art. For a long time most of the', 
results of current scientific investigation in this country ap4 
peared in the publications of the Society, but as time went on, 
Government departments, each issuing its own publications, 
were created to deal wdth specific .sciences ; scientific literature 
in India, while greatly increasing in volume, has, at the same 
time, become more diffused and more highly specialized, and 
while our modern publications are in some respects more precise 
and more technical than those of a century ago, one cannot 
kelp feeling that we have gained in prex^ision at the expense of 
human interest. This is the inevitable outcome of specializa- 
tion, w^hich again is the result of advance in scientific method. 
In a Society such as ours, therefore, it is not always easy to 
find a subject for an address which shall be of interest to the 
general body of members and ahaU not at the same time degene- 
rate into a mere popular lecture, y This is particularly so in the 
case of my own science, which isaiow a highly specialized and 
technical one. I have, therefore, chosen to-night a subject which 
lies on the borderland of more than one science and in which 
we have in this country a lively and personal interest ; that 
subject is seismology, and I propose to deal with the relation- 
ship between geology and earthquakes in India. 

Earthquakes are divided broadly into two classes, volcanic 
and teotonic ; the former are the accompaniments of volcanic dis- 
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turbancos, while those of the second class are due to strain in the 
earth’s crust resulting in fracture. If we except Barren Island, 
recent volcanic phenomena are entirely unknown in India, and we 
are concerned only with earthquakes of the tectonic type. All 
our Indian earthquakes are therefore associated with strains in 
tlie earth’s crust, often resulting in visible fractures, and where 
we find, geologically speaking, young fractures, we may ex- 
pect also to experience earthquakes. Before going further, I 
may refer briefly to the processes to which fractures are due. 
The ultimate cause or causes are obscure and are still matter 
for speculation and controversy, and I do not propose to deal 
with those ; but the proximate cause is stress affecting the 
outer crust of the earth and resulting either in movements ac- 
companied by simple direct fracture in the outer shell or in 
fracture consequent on folding. Mountain ranges arc due to 
the elevation of certain parts of the outer crust of the earth by 
the processes of folding and faulting ; some mountains, like the 
Alps, are intensely folded; others, like the Himalaya, rather 
less so, while others again show practically no folding and are 
due to simple block faulting ; most systems, however, combine 
all three phenomena. The Himalaya afford an especially good 
example of ^folding and faulting combined, for all along their 
southern edge they are bounded by a belt of fracture, known 
as the main boumiary, which is a fault or succession of faults 
separating the main mass of the mountains from the lower hills 
of younger rocks, such as the Siwalik hills and the Tertiary 
ranges of the Kangra valley. 

Geographically, as well as geologically, India falls into 
three broad subdivisions — the Indian Peninsula on one side, the 
Himcalayan system on the other, and. between the two, a broad 
b(dt of alluvial plain. The Peninsular area is composed of 
crystalline rocks of great age, and is one of the oldest land sur- 
laces in the world ; the Himalaya, on the other hand, are, 
geologically speaking, a young mountain range, made up largely 
of rocks laid down under wrater and subsequently folded and 
raised from below the sea ; they are, so to speak, the crumpled 
edge of the great plateau of Tibet. iStill younger is the alluvial 
belt of the plains, which consists of beds of silt, sand and gravel, 
the materials for the formation of which have been, and are 
still being, carried down from the mountains by the great 
Himalayan rivers. Although we have no direct means of as- 
certaining the depth of this alluvial belt, both geological and 
geodetic observations lead us to believe that its thickness in 
places must be reckoned in miles ; it is shallow on the south, and 
appears to deepen gradually northwards to the foot of the hills, 
where it merges into its more or less immediate predecessors, the 
youngest beds of the Tertiary system. To allow of the acou* 
mulation of such a vast thic^ess of alluvium, the base of the 
depression in which it lies must have sunk for a long period. 
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Although there is some doubt as to the underground form of 
the trough below the main mass of alluvium, there is none as to 
its relationship to the Himalaya, for its boundary is open to ac- 
tual observation and is known to be the zone of fracture already 
referred to as the main boundary fault. Not one, but many 
faults parallel to the mountain foot have been traced ; they 
stand as nicords of fractures that have occurred in the crust in 
comparatively recent geological times, and indicate planes of 
weakness along which movement may again take place. The 
Assam faults of the Shillong earthquake of 1897 bear witness 
that such movement still takes place from time to time. Fur- 
ther evidence of movement along the main boundary fault is 
also found in changes of relative level that took phxce in 1905, 
at the time of the Kangra earthquake, bc^tween Mussoorie and 
Dehra Dun. 

Faults or fractures along and near the Himalayan moun- 
tain foot must, therefore, be regarded not only as planes on 
which movement lias taken place in the past, but also as 
planes on or near which it may occur in the future. The crust 
of the earth in their neighbourhood is in a state of strain, and, 
when that strain reac^hes the point beyond which the crust is 
unable to withstand it, fracture takes place, and the const^quent 
movement produces an earthquake. Although this might seem 
to imply that, wherever the crust is found to be traversed by 
numerous faults, earthquakes may l)e expected to occur, this is 
not actually the case ; thus the great coal-bearing belt which 
runs across India from Bengal to the Central Provinces is bor- 
dered and intersected by faults, some representing very large 
displacenionts ; yet this belt is not at present especially liable 
to earthquakes. This is due to the fact that the faults are, 
geologically speaking, very much older than those of the Hima- 
layan zonc^ and that although in the distant geological past 
they were no doubt the loci of violent earthquakes, that part 
of the crust in which they occur has long since reached a period 
of comparative stability and quiescence, whereas the crust along 
the foot of the Himalaya is in a state of strain, being still 
affected by those mountain-building forces which, during the 
last geological period, produced the Himalayan system. So far 
as the rest of the Indian Peninsula is concerned, we should ex- 
]iect the great Archaean masses of the south, owing to their 
greater age and rigidity, to be even less liable to earthquakes 
than the rocks of the coalfields ; and it is among the Himalayan 
and related mountain systems of young geological age, which 
include the mountains of Baluchistan on the west and of Mani- 
pur and Arrakan on the east, that we should expect to find 
fractures along which movement still takes place. This we 
know to be actually the case, and 1 will now go on to deal with 
the observations bearing on this subject that have been made 
in India during the last few years. 
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A considerable amount of information is available as to 
the earthquakes which have shaken India from time to time ; 
this was summarised and discussed some years ago by a well- 
known French seismologist, Major de Montessus, who pub- 
lished a map (Memoirs, Geol. Surv. of India, Vol. XXXV) show- 
ing the distribution of what he terms “seismicity” in India. 
Since his paper was published, we have continued to collect 
additional information in this country. Towards the end of 
1908, arrangements were made by the Meteorological Keporter 
to the Government of India for earthquakes felt by the obser- 
vers at his meteorological recording stations to be registered, 
and returns sent both to him and to the Geological Survey. 
The returns comprise only shocks alleged to have been felt by 
observers, and do not include shocks too slight to be recorded 
except by instruments. The returns are drawn up in tlie 
following form : — 


1. Dato of earthquake 


2. Time of occurrence : if possible, exact , 
standard time. 


3. Duration of shock in seconds 


4. Situation of observer, whether in or ’ 
out of doors, asleep or awake, sitr . 
ting or standing, etc. 


5. Number of separate shocks, if more \ 
than one was felt. 


(i. Were any unusual sounds heard either 
before, during or after the shook, 
and what did they resemble ? 


7. What was the intensity of the shock, 
whether strong enough : — 

(1) to be felt by persons at rest ; 

(2) to make doors, windows, etc., or 

loose objects rattle, and floors 
creak; 

(3) to make hanging objects swing ; 

(4) to move the observer’s seat ; 

(5) to throw down loose objects ; 

(6) to crack the walls of buildings ; 

(7) to cause greater damage (to be 

specifl^). 
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The last paragraph is intended to give an idea of the inten- 
sity of the shock ; it is a simplification of the more elaborate 
Kossi-Forel scale, which has ten degrees instead of seven, and 
which is widely used to record the intensity of earthquakes. 
The scale shown is simple, but is sufScient for the purpose. A 
study of the returns received during the years 1909-1917 en- 
ables us to obtain what may be considered to be a reasonably 
correct idea of the relative “seismicity” of different parts of 
India during that period. The following table shows the 
stations at which more than 10 shocks are said to have been 
felt during the past nine years : — 

Number of shocks recorded 
in years 1909-1917. 


Drosh 

.. 294 

Chitral 

.. 83 (1909*1912 only) 

Multan 

.. 11 

Kyelang . . 

.. 14 

Srinagar . . 

.. 28 

Gulmarg . . 

.. 16 

Murree 

.. 24 

Sialkot 

.. 11 

Lahore 

.. 16 

Jodhpur . . 

. . 18 

Abu 

. . 15 

Muktesar . . 

.. 18 

Shillong . . 

.. 130 

Salona (Nowgoiig) 

.. 38 

Borjuli 

.. 21 

Mandalay . . 

.. 21 


It will be seen that the shocks recorded at Drosh and 
Shillong are far more numerous than those at any other place. 
If we analyse the situations of these places, we find that in 
each case it is peculiar ; each lies, in fact, in a region in which 
there is a rapid change in the direction of the trend-lines of the 
mountains, and in which more or less opposing sets of folds 
appear to meet. These would naturally be expected to be 
regions of unusual strain. 

The returns from which the above figures are derived can- 
not, of course, be regarded as more than rough approximations, 
since one individual may perceive a shock which would not be 
felt or recorded by another. This is well illustrated by the 
returns received from Shillong; records of earthquakes occur- 
ring there are received by the (Geological Survey of India from 
three separate sources ; one of those sources furnishes only in- 
formation of shocks recorded mechanically by a simple form of 
seismoscope consisting essentially of a weight suspended in such 
a manner as to leave it free to swing horizontally, its move- 
ments being recorded automatically by a needle working over a 
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piece of smoked glass. Analysis of the returns received from 
each of the three sources during the years 1914-1917 — calling 
the sources A, B and C respectively, A being the seismoscope — 
shows that the following number of shocks were recorded : — 

by A (seismoscope) . . . . 53, 

„ B „ ‘ . . . . 51, 

C „ .. ..40; 

of these only seven shocks are common to all three sets of re- 
turns ; fifteen are common to A and K only, ten to B and C only 
and one to A and C only. The seismoscope recorded during the 
four years 29 shocks not recorded by either of the human sources, 
while the two latter recorded, respectively, 27 and 23 not felt by 
the others. At first sight this would seem to point to the 
returns being very unreliable; but, hi a place like Shillong, 
where slight shocks are common, one ^lerson frequently feels a 
shock not felt by his neighbour, and in spite of the discrepancies 
ill the three sets of returns, 1 should not be inclined to discard 
the system ; but it cannot be regarded as more than a very 
rough indication of the relative frequency of shocks. A sum- 
mary of the records of the years 1909-1917 shows that the most 
active centres lie in the elbows where conflicting mountain 
trend-lines meet, in Assam on one side and in the North-West 
Frontier Province on the other, while the Peninsula has hardly 
been disturbed at all. The neighbourhood of the main boundary 
fault has been the chief zone of disturbance, and was noticeable 
for the severe earthquake which occurred at Dharmsala in May, 
1917. In 1912, a severe earthquake was felt in Upper Burma : 
it originated in a faulted region to the east of Maymyo, in the 
Nothern Shan States, and appears to have resulted from sub- 
terranean disturbance along or near an old fault-plane, the 
Kyauktaii fault. Other severe earthquakes have originated in 
the Trrawady valley, which follows another zone of instability. 
On the west a severe earthquake occurred at Bcllpat between 
Jacobabad and Sibi in 1909 ; here, again, disturbance took place 
oppositle^ a sudden bend in the mountain trend -lines. 

It is unsafe to prophesy about earthquakes ; stresses may 
act in the crust for long periods without being perceived, and 
the first indication of their existence may be either a series of 
shocks or one shock of great intensity ; if the strain is relieved 
gradually, we may expect large numl^rs of small shocks, but if 
the rigidity of the crust is great and strain is relieved suddenly, 
a great earthquake results. Many small shocks may be regarded 
as rendering an area less liable to great shocks since they pro- 
vide a safety-valve ; but the frequent recurrence of small shocks 
does not necessarily preclude the occasional occurrence of great 
shocks ; all we can say is that they probably reduce their num- 
ber and intensity. A major shook is the result of -relief of 
strain which has been accumulating for a long time, and it is a 
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common belief — and a reasonable one — that a place which has 
suffered from one great earthquake is not likely to experience 
another for a considerable period This is borne out by our ex- 
perience in India, although the great Dharamsala earthquake^ 
of 1905 was succeeded onl5^ twelve years later (May 10th, 1917) 
by a shock which was severe enough to throw down several 
houses and to damage others severely; the destruction, how- 
ever, was due rather to the methods of construction employed 
in Dharinsala than to the violence of the shock. 

Taken by themselves, the observations of Indian earth- 
quakes recorcled during the past nine years extend over much 
too short a period to justify us in drawdng conclusions from 
their apparent tendencies, but when they are combined with 
the past seismological history of India, they confirm the conclu- 
sion that the Peninsula is remarkably stable, that most of our 
earthquakes are associated with the faulted zone along the 
Himalayan mountain foot or with the other young mountain 
ranges of Assam, Burma, Sind and Baluchistan, and that, al- 
though the plains frequently suffer from the effects of major 
shocks occurring in the latter zone, earthquakes of any magni- 
tude do not often originate in or under the alluvial belt. In 
this respect, however, one part of the plains is excei)tional, viz. 
the neighbourhood of Delhi ; here the north-eastern end of the 
Aravalli range, the relics of a once great mountain system, juts 
out into th(^ alluvium ; opposites this point, across the (rangetic 
trough, is the Alaknanda valley w hich follows a zone of distur- 
bance in the Himalaya. The forces which raised and folded 
the Aravalli mountains originally, belong to a period of such 
remote geological antiquity — long anterior to the disturbances 
which affected the now stable coalfields — that it is improbable 
that they should have persisted to the present day, and the 
causes of the high seismicity of Delhi and of the violent Muttra 
earthquake of 1803 are still obscure. 


The President announced the election of Officers and 
Members of Council for the year 1918 to be as follows : — 


President : 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., B.A., B.A.I., F.G.S., 
F.A.iS.B., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents : 

The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., C.S.I., 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., F A.S.B. ‘ 

Lieut. -Col. Sir I^eonard Rogers, Kt., C.I.E., M.D., B.S., 
P.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.. F.A.S.B., P.R.S., l.M.S. 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., M.A.. 
F A S B 

N. Aniiandale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B. 
Secretary and Treasurer : 

General Secretary: — F. H. Gravely, Esq., D.Sc., F.A.S.B. 
Treasurer: — 11. D. Mehta, Esq., C.I.E. 


Additional Secretaries : 

Philological Secretary : — The Hon. Dr. A. Al-Ma’mun Suhra- 
wardy, Iftikharul Millat, M.A.. Ph.D., Bar-at-Law. 

/Biology: — S. W. Kemp, Esq., B.A., 
Natural History V F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries : — i Physical Science : — W. A. K. Christie, 
(. Esq., B.Sc., Ph.D. 

Anthropological Secretary: — N. Annandale, Esq.. D.Sc., 
C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary: — Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary : — Major D. McCay, M.D., l.M.S. 
Honorary Librarian : — The Hon. Justice Sir Aautoh Mukho- 
padhyaya. Kt., (\S.I., D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., 
F.A.S.B. 

Other Members of Council : 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.S. 

P. C. Ray, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc. 

A. H. Harley, Esq., M.A. 

H. G. Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M. 

G. H. Tipper, Esq , M.A., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

P. J. Bruhl, Esq., D.Sc., I.S.O., F.C.S., F.G.S.. F.A.S.B. 

The President also announced the election of Fellows to be 
as follows : — 

Colonel Sir Sidney G. Burrard, K.C.S.I., F.R.S.' 

J. L. Simonsen, Esq., Ph.D. 

Lt.-Col. J- Stephenson, D.Sc., l.M.S. 

Major D. McCay, M.D., l.M.S. 

The Hon’ble Abdullah Al-ma’mun Suhrawardy, M.A., Ph.D. 

The Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General 
Meeting. 
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Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A.. Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary : — W. C. Hossack, Esq., M.D., D.P.H. 
Honorary Librarian ; — The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Kt., C.S.I.. D.L., D.Sc., P.R.S.E., P.R.A.S., 
F.A.S.B. 

Other Members of Council. 

Ma]or D. McCay, M.B., I.M.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.S. 

P. C. Ray, Esq., D.Sc., C.I.E 
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G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 


Natural History 
Secretaries. 
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. Physical tScience : — P. J. Bruhl, 
I I.S.O., F,C.S., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 
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ing India. 


Data of Kloction. 

lOOOMar. 3. N.R. 

1917April4. N.R. 
1894 Sept. 27. L.M. 

1912 Aug. 7. N.R. 

1915 Fob. 3. N.R. 


1914 Feb. 4. ; R. 

1903 Oct. 28.. R. 
1914 AprU 1. N.R. 
1893 Aug. 31.: A. 

1912 July 3. N.R. 

1916 Feb. 2. R. 

1904 Sept. 28.* R. 


Abdul Latif. Syed, Deputy Magistrate. 

Dacca, [Lucknow, 

Abdul Majid, b.a., m.r.a.s. (hloffunj, 
Abdul Wali, Khan Sahib Maulavi. 23, 
European Asylum Lane, Calcutta. 
Abdulla-ul-Musawy, Syed. b.a.. Zemindar 
I Bohar, Burdmn, 

I Ahmad Ali Khan, Maulavi Hafiz, Suf)eriu- 
I tendent, Rampur State Library. Ram- 
pur, 

Ali Chaudhury, The Hon. Nawab Syed 
Nawab. 27, Weston Street, Calcutta, 
Allan, Alexander Smith, m.b. 17 & 18, 
Esplanade Mansums, Calcutta, 

Ansari, Amir Ahmad, b.a. 26, Banks 
Road, Lucknow, 

Anderson, Lieut. -Col. Adam Rivers Steele, 

B.A., M.B., D.P.H., C.M.Z.S., I.M.S. EuropC 
(c/o India Office), 

Andrews, Egbert Arthur, b.a. TooMai 
Experimental Station, Cinnenara P,0., 
Jorhat, Assam, 

Andrews, William Edgar, b.a. (Oxon). 

11, Loudon Street, Calcutta, 

*Annandale, Nelson, d.sc., c.m.z.s., f.a.s.b.. 
Director, Zoological Survey of India. 
CalcuMa, 
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liA) of ^Fclion. 

191lliay 3. 

R. 

1904 July 6. 

N.R. 

j 

1917 April 4. 

N.R. 

1914 Mar. 4. 

L.M.i 

1870 Feb. 2. 

L.M.! 

i 

1891 Mai. 4. 

F.M. 

1909 Feb. 3. 

N.R. 

1 

1906 Mar. 1. 

R. 1 

1907 Jan. 2. j 

i 

N.R.; 

1886 Nov. 4. 1 

R. 

1898 Mar. 2 

N.R. : 

i 

1 

1916 Sept. 27.i 

A. ' 

1909 July 7. 

N.R.| 

1896 July 3. 

L.M. : 

1907 Feb. 6. 

N.R. : 

1915 April 7. 

! N.R. ! 

1 1 

1909 April 7. 

1 1 

1876 Nov. 16. 

i F.M. ■ 

1917 Aug. 1. 

i 

1 

R. i 

1908 Nov. 4. 

N.R. i 

i 

1909 July 7. 

R. i 

1914 Nov. 4. 

N.R.I 


Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Mdrtiniere 
College, 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta, 
Aulad Hasan, Sayid, Khan Bahadur. 
Daeca, 

Awati, P. R., M.A., Medical Entomologist, 
Central Research Institute. Kaaauli, 


Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, m.a., o.i.b. 
Ferlya Lodge, 29, Banbury Road, Oxford, 
England, 

Baillie, Sir Duncan Colvin, k.c.s.i., i.o.s. 
89, Queen^a Gate, London, 

Banerji, Charu Deb, b.a., ll.b. Allaha- 
bad, 

Banerji, Muralidhar. Sanakrit CoUege, 
Calcutta, 

Banerji, Raklial Das, m.a., Supdt., Ar- 
chaeological Survey. Weatern Circle, 
Poona. 

Barman, Damodar Das. 55, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

Barnes, Herbert Cliarles, m.a., i.c.s., 
Deputy Commissioner. Naga Hills. 
Kohima, Aaaam. 

Basdekas, Rev. Hilarion (cjo Curate of 
the Greek Church, Calcutta). 

Bazu%, Rangnath Khunraj. Girgaon, 
Bombay. 

Beatson-Bell, The Hon. Mr. Nic^holas 
Dodd, B.A., O.I.B. , I.c.s. Shillong. 

Bell, Charles Alfred, c.m.g., i.c.s. Gang- 
tok, Sikkim. 

Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, m.a., eh.D., 
Prof, of vSanskrit, Deccan College. 
Poona. 

Bently, Charles A., m.b., d.p.h. Writers' 
Building, Calcutta. 

Beveridge, Henry, F.A.S.B., r.c.s. (re- 
tired). Pitfold, ShottermiU, Uaalemere, 
Surrey, England. 

Bhandarkar, Devadatta Ramkrishna, m.a. 
35/3, Puddajmkur Road, BaUygunj- 

Bhattacharji, Bisvesvar, Deputy Magis 
trate, Kjishnagar. Nadia, 

Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, m.b. 17 , Mohon 
bagan Road, Calcutta. 

Bhattacharji, Vireshwar. Navadvipa. 
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Date of Election, j I 

1910 May 4. I A. Bishop. T. H., m.r.c.s., l.r.c.s., d.p.h. 

I Europe. 

1917 Feb. 7. IN.B. i Biswai^. Jaminikanta, Zemindar. CuUack, 
1893 Feb. 1. jL.M. j Bodding, Revd P. 0. Dumka, Sonffuil 
I Par gaums. 

1912 July 3. N.R. | Boinford, Capt. Trevor Lawrence, i.m.s., 

M.B., . B.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (c/o ReV. 

T. Bomford, C.M.8. Home, Peshaioar). 
1898 Feb. 2. R. Bose, Amrita Tjal, Dramatist. 9-2, Bam 
CJmndra Maiira's Lane, Cakyita. 

1895 Mar. 6. R. *Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt., c.s.i., M.A., 

D.sc. , C.I.B. , F.A.s.B. Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

1917 Oct. 3. R. : Bose, Satyendra Nath. m.so. University 
College of Science, Calcutta. 

1914 Nov. 4, 'N.R. I Bose, Thakiir Birendranath. Dacca. 

1910 July 6. N.R. i Botham, Arthur William, i.c.s. Shillong. 

1911 Nov. 1. A. : Boyle, Lieut. Cecil Alexander, llth King 

Edward’s Lancers (c o India Office, 
London). 

1908 Jan. 1. R. : Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, m A., m.d. 

19. Orey Street, Calcutta. 

1913 Aug. 6. N.R. I Brown, C. J. Canning College, Tjuckrunv. 

1906 July 4. R. : Brown, Lieut. -Col. Edwin Harold, m.d., 

I.M.S. (retired). 4, Harrington Street, 

\ i Calcutta. 

1907 July 3. ! N.R. | Brown, John Coggin, m.sc., f.o.s., f.c.s. 

(c/o Geological Survey of India, Ccdcutta). 

1909 Oct. 6. R. Brown, Percy, A.R.c. A. Government ScJmol 

of Art, Calcutta. 

1909 Oct. 6. R. ♦Bi'iihl, Paul Johannes, d.sc., i.s.o., F.c.s., 
! F.G.S., F.A.s.B. 4, Humayun Place, Cal- 

cutta. 

1901 June 5. j F.M. *BurkiU, Isaac Henry. m.a., f.a.s.b. Bo- 
j tanical Gardens, Singapur. 

1896 Jan. 8. | F.M. !*Burn, Richard, c.i.e., t.g.s., f.a.s.b. (c/o 

i Qrindlay cfe Co.. 54, Parliament Street, 

London ^ S.W.) 

1913 Jan. 1. N.R. Burrard, Col.. Sir S. 6., k.c.s.i., c.s.i., 
F.R.S., Surveyor General of India. 
Dehra Dun. 

1900 May 2. N.R. Butcher, Flora, m.d. Tanakpur, R. di K. 
Railway, Pilibhit District. 

i 

I 

1913 Apl. 2. R. I Calder, Charles Cumming. Royal Botanic 
I Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah. 

1907 Apl. 3. R. j Calvert, Lieut. -Col. John Telfer, m.b., 
M.B.O.F., i.m.s. Medical College, Calcutta. 
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Date* of Election, i j 

IftOl Mar. 6. i N.R. j Campbell, William Edgar Marmadnke, 

I I.C.S. Pilibhit, U.P. 

1895 July 3.; A. Carlyle, Sir Robert Warrand, k.c.s.i., 

i.e.s. Europe, {e/o India 

Office) 

1912 Mar. 6.; A. ' Carmichael, His Excellency the Right 

I I Hon’ble Thomas David, Baron of Skirl- 
I ing. G.C.I.B., K.c.M.o. (c/o India Office, 

j London). 

1015Jany. 6. . R. j Carter, Humphry Ci., Economic Botanist 
' to the Botanical Survey, Indian Mu- 
seum. 27, Chowringhee Bond, Cal- 
j c-Ua. 

lOJOMay 4. A. jCa .jr, Capt. Robert Markham, i.m.s. 

. Europe {c/o India Office ) . 

1905 May 3. R. Chakravarti,Dwarkanath,M.A.,B.L., Vakil, 
I High Court. CalcuMa. 

1890 June 4. , N.R. ’"'Chakravarti, Rai Monmohan, Bahadur, 
M.A., B.r,., F.A.s.B. ComiUa, Tip- 

peraii. 

1909 Mar. 3. i R | Chakravarti, Nilmani, m.a. Presidency 

j College, Calcutta. 

1905 July 5. ! N.R. j Chakravarti, Vanamali. Cotton College, 

I CavJwii. 

1900 Jan. 3. i R. Chapman, hn Alexander, Librarian, Im- 
perial Lin .ary. Calcutta. 

1 895 Oct. 27. i F.M. i Chatterjee, Atul Chandra, i.e.s.. Royal 
i Society’s Club. 81. James' St., London, 

vS.W. 

1908 Feb. 5 ; R. ' Chatter jee, Gopal Chandra, m.b. Medical 
College, Ccdcutta. 

1911 June 7. R. Chatterjee, Karuna Kumar, f.b.c.s. 74, 

; Dharamlola Street, Calcutta. 

1910 Jan. 5. i R. Chatterjee, Khagendra Nath, b.a., b,l., 

I Attomey-at-I^w. 12, Madan Mohan 
Chatterjee Lane, Cahwtta. 

1907 Sept. 25.' R. i Chatterjee, I’ror.ono Prakas. 8, Dixon 
Lane, Cidevtta. 

1893 Sept 28. R. Chaudhuri, B. L., b.a., d.so. (Edin.), 

I F.R.8.B., V.L.S. (Lond.). 120, Lower 

i Circular Road, Calcutta. 

1911 Mar. 1. \ N.R. Chaudhuri, Cham Chandra, Rai Bahadur, 

Zemindar, Sherpur Town. Mymensingh 
List. 

1914 April 1. ' R. j Chaudhuri, Gopal Das. 32, Beacon Row, 

! CalcuMa. 

1913 June 4.; R. ; Chaudhuri, P., Bar.-at-Law. 2, BrigM 

StreM, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
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Date 0^ kleotlon. ; 



1907'jvdy 3 ; 

R. 

Christie, William Alexcuider Kynook, b.so., 
Ph.i)., Chemist, Geological Survey of 
India. Calcutta. 

1909 Nov. 3. 

N.R 

^Christophers, Major Samuel Bichmoiul, 
M.B., F.A.S.B., Mesopotamia Field 

Force, c/o Postmaater Oeneral, Bombay. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

R. 

Clarke, Geoffrey Roth, i.e.s., Postmaster 
General, Bengal. 

1916 Sep. 1. 

R. 

deghom, -Maude Lina West., f.l.s., f.e.s. 
5, Alipur Lane, Calcutta. * 

1908 Nov. 4. 

A. 

Cook, Capt. Lewis, i.m.s. Europe {ejo 
India Office). 

1907 July 3. 

R. 

Cotter, Gerald de.’ drcell. Assistant Super- 
intendent, Gi>ological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

1908 Jan. 1. 

R. 

Crake, Dr. Herbert Milverton, Health 
Officer. 15, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

1876 Mar 1. 

F.M. 

Crawfurd, James, b.a., i.c.s. (retired). 
Thornwood, Uddington, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. 

1887 Aug. 26. 

R. 

Criper, William Risdon, F.e.s., F.i.e., 
A.B.s.M. Kmnagar, E.I.R. 

1896 July 3. 

R. 

Cumming, the Hon. Mr. John Ghost, O.I.K., 
I.c.s. Z,, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

1873 Dec. 3. 

F.M. 

' .< 

DameSftMansel liongworth, i.o.s. (retired). 
Ventnof, Woddand Road, Ouildford, 
Surrey, England. 

1916 Sep. 1. 

R. 

Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., f.g.s.. 
Prof., Presidency College. Calcutta. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

L.M. 

Das-Gupta, Jogendra Nath, b.a. (Ozon), 
Barrister-at-Law. 38/2, Lower CirctUar 
Road, Calcutta. 

1916 Deo. 6. 

R. 

Dasji, Sri Baman, Kaviraj, Ayurvedic and 
Unani Physician. 162, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. 

1912 April 3. 

NR. 

Kasi Nath, Prof., Ravenshawe Col- 
lege. Cuttack. 

1917 April 4. 

R. 

Datta, Rasik Lai, o.sc.. Asst. Professor, 
Calcutta University. 78, Manicktola 
St., Calcutta. [Calcutta. 

1910 Jan. 6. 

R. 

David, David A. 55, Free School St., 

1896 Sept. 19. 

N.R. 

De, Eiran Chandra, b.a., i.o.s., Commis- 
sioner. Chittdgong. 

19001)419. 6. 

R. 

Deare, Lieut. -Col. Benjamin Hobbs, 
M.B.C.S. (Eng.), L.B.O.F. (Lend.), d.p.h. 
(Cantab), i.h.8. 14, RusseU Street, Cat- 
cuUa. 
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Date of klection. | 


1917 June 6. \ 

R. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

N.R. 

1912 May 1. 

A. 

1906 Dee. 5. 

N.R. 

1916 Dec. 6. 

R. 

i 

1910 May 4. | 

L.M. 

1907 Oct. 30. i 

N.R. 

1898 Jan. 5. 

i 

1 

R. 

1909 Nov. 3. 

N.R. 

1917 Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

1902 July 2. 

R. 

1909 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

1912 April 3. 

N.R. 

1917 June 6. 

R. 

1914 Sept. 2. 

R. 

1916 May 3. 

N.R. 

1877 Aug. 30. 

R. 

1910 April 6. 

N.R. 

1910 April 6. 

R. 

1911 Nov. 1. 

R. 

1916 Jany. 6. 

N.R. 

1904 Aug. 3. 

R. 


Deb, Kumar Harit Krishna, m.a., Zemin- 
dor, Sobhabazar Rajbati. Raja Nava- 
kriahna St., Calcutta. 

Dc Courcy, William Blennerhasset. Led- 
dlesdale Estate, Naduwatum P.O., Nilgiris. 

Demetriadi, Stephen. Europe (c'o Ralli 
Bros., Calcutta). 

Dentith, Arthur William, i.c.s. Shillong. 

Dharmapala, Anagarika, Secretary, Moha- 
bodhi Society. 4a, College Square, Cal- 
cutta. 

Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, i.o.s. Lahiria 
Sarai, Darbhanga. 

Dixit, Pandit Sri Ram, b.a., Dewan of 
Banswara, Rajputana. 

Dods. William Kane, Agent, Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
Calcutta. 

♦Donovan, Lieut. -Col. Charles, m.d., r.M.s., 
F.A.s.B. Medical College, Madras. 

Dousamdup, Kazi, B.B. School. Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 

Doxey, Frederick. 9, Queen\s Park, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 

Drake-Brockman , Digby Livingstone , 
I.O.S. Jaunpur, U.P. 

Duff-Sutherland-Dunbar, Capt. Sir George, 
Bart. 19th Punjabis, Hyderabad, Sind. 

Dunn, T. O. D., Educational Service. Uni- 
ted Service Club. Calcutta. \cutta. 

Dutt, B. C. 172, Manicktola Street, Cal- 

Dutt, Dharanidhar, b.a. Nepal. 

Dutt, Kedar Nath. Prasad. Kutir Pitury's 
Ghat St., Kamarhati P.O. 

Ebden, Capt. F. T. P. 73rd Carnatic In- 
fantry, Trichinopoly. 

I Elmes, Dr. Cecil H. 9/4, Middleton Row, 
Calcutta. 

Esch, V. J., Architect. Victoria Mesno- 
rial Building, Cathedral Avenue, Maidan, 
Calcutta. 

Fazl-i-Haqq, Q., m.a., Prof, of Persian 
Literature. Govt. College, Lahore. 

♦Fermor, Lewis Leigh, A.B.S.M., d.so.,f.o.s., 
F.A.s.B. Superintendent, Geological 

t Survey of India. Calcutta. 
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Bute of Election. 

1916 June 7. 

R. 

1906 Oct. 31. 

N.R. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1910 Sept. 7, 

A. 

1 

1912 Nov. 5. 

A. 

1910 April 6. 

1 

A. 

ISKIS Mar. 4. 

R. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

N.R 

1912 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1 

1909 Oot. 7. 

R. 

1916 May 3. 

A. 

1906 July 6. 

R. 

1912 Aug. 7. 

R. 

1907 Mar. 6. 1 

j 

R. 

1869 Feb. 3. i 

1 

N.R. 

1912 Sept. 4. 

R. 

1913 Dec. 3. 

A. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

R. 

19^6 May 3. 

R. 


Ferrer, Joseph Orlando, Cuban Consul. 

6, Ezra Martaiom, Calcutta. 

Pinlow, Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the 
Govt, of Assam Dacca. 

Firminger, The Ven’ble Walter Kelly, M.A., 
B.U., F.U.O.S., Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

I St. John's Houae^ Council House Street^ 
\ Calcutta. 

! Fortescuc, Capt. Archer Irvine, r.a.m.o. 
I Euro'pe (cjo Army Dept., Simla). 
j Fox, Lieut. Cyril S. (cjo Geological 
I Survey of India). 

I Francis, Lieut. Reginald, Frankland, 
i Indian Army, (cjo India Office, Lon- 
i don). 


i*Gage, Major Andrew Thomas, m.a., m.b., 
I B.sc., F.L.S., i.M.s. Royal Bot. Cardens, 
I Calcutta. 

i*Gait, His Honour Sir Edward Albert, 
I K.O.S.I., C.S.I., C.T.R., I.O.S., Lieutenant- 
I Governor of Bihar and Orissa. Ranchi. 
^ Ganguli, Manmohan, b.e., District En- 
I gineer. Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. 

Ganguli, Ordhendhu Kumar. 12, Can- 
> gulVs Lane, Calcutta. 

Geuns, M. Van. Europe. 

Ghosh, Aiuulya Charan, Vidyabhusana. 
; 82, Manichtolla Street, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Atal Behari, m a., b.l. 59, Sukea 
Street, Calcutta. 

; Ghosh, Prafulla Chundra, m.a. Fresi- 
I deiicy College, Calcutta. 
j Ghosh, Pratapa Chandra, b.a. Vindya- 
! chat. 

Ghosh, Tarapada. 14, Paddapuker Street, 
Kidderpur, Calcutta. 

Godson, Capt. Charles Aubery, i.m.s. 

Europe (c/o India Office). 

Goenka, Roormall. 57, BurtoUa SlreM, 
Calcutta. 

Gourlay, William Robert, o.i.b., t.c.s. 

Qovemmenl House, Calcutta. 

♦Gravely,, Frederic Henry, d.So., Assistant 
Superintendent, Zoological Survey of 
India. Calcutta. 

Graves, Henry George, a.b.s.m. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta. 


I 
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19()b*Sept. 19. R. 

1909 April 7. ; R. 

1910 Mar. 2. R. 

1914 April 1. N.R. 
1887 May 4. L.M. 

1889 Mar. 6. ; L.M. 

1914 Aug. 6. I R. 

1911 Reb. 1. I R. 

i 

1914 July 1. i R. 

I 

1902 July 2. !N.R. 

i 

1911 May .3. ; R. 

1906 Oct. 31. i N.R. 

i 

1870 April 7. : L.M. 

1905 Aug. 2. R. 

I 

1916 July 5. I N.R. 
1893 Jan. 11. ' L.M. 

1912 May 1. R. 

1913 Mar. 6. j'A. 

I 

1893 Jan. 11. L.M. 
1916 June 7. N.R. I 


j Kesteven, The Hon. Mr. Charles Henry, 
I Solicitor to Government. 26, Dalhomie 
I Square, Calcutta, 

Kilner, John Newport, m.b., l.b.c.s., 

L. R.C.P. 14, Garden Reach, Calcutta, 

Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Build- 
ings, Calcutta, 

Laddu, Tukaram Krishna. Queen's Col- 
lege, Benares. 

Lanman, Charles Rockwell. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U,S^ 
America, 

|*La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, b.a., 

I p.a.s., F.A.s.B. Alfriston Hitts Road, 

' Carpbridge, England, 

I Law, Bimala Charan, b.a. 24. Sukea St., 
Calcutta. 

i Law, Narendra Nath, m.a., b.l. 96, 
Amherst St., Calcutta. 

: Law, Satya Charan, m.a., b.l. 24, Sukea 
! St., Calcutta. 

; Leake, Henry Martin, m.a., f.l.s. Naisab- 
gunj, Cawnpore. 

Lomax, C.E., m.a. 11, Loudon Street, 

\ Calcutta, 

Luard, Capt. Charles Eckford. m.a. (Oxon), 

I Indian Army. Nimach>, 
i Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, U.S, America. 

! McCay, Major David, m.d., i.m.s. Medi- 
■ cal College, Calcutta. 

: MacKenna, J., i.c.s.. Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government of India. Pusa. 

I Maclagan, The Hon. Sir Edward Douglas, 

M. A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S., Secretary, 

I Government of India, Education De- 
partment. Simla. 

Mcl.iean, David. Chowringhee Mansions, 
Calcutta, 

MacMahon, F. S. Europe (c/o Canning 
\ CoUege, Lucknow), 

I Madho Rao Scindia, His Highness Maha- 
rajah Colonel Sir, Alijah Bahadur, 
Q.C.S.I., G.e.v.o., A.D.G., LL.D., Maha- 
rajah of Gwalior. Jai Bilas, Gwalior^ 

Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya, 
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ISSCeTHecHonT ^ 

1906 Dw. 6. R. j 

i 

1911 Mar. 1. R. i 

1898NOV. 2. N.R.j 

1901 Juno 6. N.R. i 

i 

1907 Dec. 4. N.R.; 
1899 Aug. 30. N.R. j 

1905 Dec. 6. K.M.j 

1 

1916 Feb. 2. R. i 

1912 Jan. 10. N.R. | 
1013 June 4. i R. 

1917 May 2. j R. 
1886 Mar. 3. j L.M. ; 

I ‘ 

1884 Nov. 5. ; N.R. ' 

1884 Sept. 3. i R. ^ 

1912 June 5. | N.R. 
1911 July 6. 1 N.R. 

i 

1916NOV. l.j R. 

1906 June 6. R. 
1915 Jan. 6. K. 

1909 May 6. N.R. 
1901 Aug. 7. N.R, 
1896 July 3. R. 


Mahalanobis, Subodh Chandra b.sc., 
F.R.S.E., P.R.M.s. 210, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta, 

Mahatap, The Hon. Sir BiJoy Chand, 
K.O.S.I., Maharajadhira] of Burdwaii. 
6, Aliyur Lane, Calcutta., 

Maitra, Akshaya Kumar, b.a., b.l. Raj- 
shahi, 

Mann, Harold Hart, d.Sc., m.sc., f.l.s., 
Principal, Agricultural College. Poona, 
Manners-Smith, Licut.-Col. John, c.v.o., 
C.I.E., Indian Army. ResuUnt, Kashmir, 
Mannu Ijal, Rai Bahadur, Retired Civil 
Surgeon. Rai Bardi, 

Marsden, Edmund, b.a., f.r.o.s. 12. Eler- 
dale Road, HampsteoA., London, 
Majumdar, Narcndra Kumar, m.a., Asst. 

Prof. Calcutta University. Calcvlta, 
Mazumdar, Rai Jadunath, Bahadur, 
Government Pleader. Jessore, 
Mazumdar, Ramesh Chandra, m.a., 16, 
Chandranaih Chatterji Street, Bhowani- 
pur, Calcutta, 

Meerwarth, Dr. A. M. 92, Elliott Road, 
Calcutta, 

Mehta, Roostumjee Dhunjibhoy, c.i.k. 

9, Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Cedcutta, 
♦Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, b.a., f.o.s., 
F.A.s.B. Kashmir, Srinagar, 

Miles, William Harry. 21, Old Court 
House Street, Calcutta, 

Misra, Chainparam. Partahgarh, Oudh. 
Misra, Rai Bahadur Pandit Shyain Behari, 
B.A., I.C.S., Deputy Collector. Unao, 
Oudh, 

Mitra, Adar Chandra, B.n. Bow SL, Cal- 
cutta, 

Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath. 34, 
Shampukur Street, Calcutta, 

Mitra, Prakash Chandra, Engineer and 
Contractor. 16a, Amherst Street, Ced- 
cvlta, 

Mohyuddin Ahmad, Maulavi Abul-Kalam, 
Azad. Randii, 

Molony, Edmund Alexander, i.e.s. Alla- 
habad.. 

Monahan, The Hon. Mr. Francis Jolui, 
I.e.s. Harrington Mansions, CalcuMa. 
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ate of Election. 

1906 Dec. 5. N.R. More, Major James Carmichael. 51st 
Sikhs. General Headquarters, I.E.F. 
(D). {cjo Presidency Post Master, Bom- 
bay), 

Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, m.d., f.r.c.s., 
i.M.s. Europe (cjo India Office). 
Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Aga. 23, 
Lower Chitpur Road, CalcuMa. 

Mukerjee, Brajalal, m.a. 12, Old Post 
Office Street, Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, Harendra Kumar, Asst. Prof. 

Calcuttii University. Calcutta. 
Mukerjee. Jotindra Nath, b.a.. Solicitor. 

, 3, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

1916 Mar. 1. | R. Mukerjee, Prabhat Kumar, Bar.-at-Law. 

; 14a, Ramianoo Bose Lan^, Calcutta. 

1898 May 4. j R. ^ Mukerjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, k.c.i.e. 

7, Harrington Street, Calcutta. 

R. Mukerjee, Sibnarayan. Uttarpara, Bally. 

L.M. *Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon. Justice Sir 
Asutosh, Kt., C.S.I., M.A?, D.L.,, D.Sc., 
F.B.S.E.. F.R.A.S., F.A.S.R., Judge, High 
Court. Calcutta. 

R. Mukhopadhyaya. Girindra Nath, b.a., m.i>. 

156, Haris Mukerjee Road, Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta. 

R. Mukhopadhyaya, Panchanan. 46, Bechoo 

Cliatterji's Street, Calcutta. 

1910 Nov. 2. A. Murray, William. Alfred, b.a. (Cantab), 
M.B. Euro])e (c'o Assam Bengal Rail- 
way, Chittagong). 

1906 Mar. 7. R. Nahar, Puran (^ht^nd. 48, Indian Mirror 
Street, Calcutta. 

1916 July 5. R. Naseer Hosein Khankhayab, Syed. 78, 

Prinsep St., Calcutta. 

1914 Feb. 4. N.R. Neogi, Panchanan. Rajshahi College, Raj- 
shahi. 

1917 Mar. 7. N.R. | Newton, Rev. R. P., m.a., Chaplain, Bengal 

Ecclesiastical Establishment. Dinapur. 
1901 Mar. 6. N.R. Nevill, Lieut.-Col. Henry Rivers, i.o.s., 
Army Headquarters. 4, Khyher Pass, 
Delhi. 

1889 Aug. 29. L.M. | Nimmo, John Duncan, cjo Messrs. TFoI- 
‘ ter Duncan ds Co., 137, West Oeorge 

I Street, Glasgow. 

1913 July 2 N.R. Norton, E. L., i.o.s., District Magistrate. 

I Orient Club Building, Olwwpatti, Bombay. 


1894 Aug. 30.1 
1886 May 5. i 

i 

! 

1908 Feb. 5. i 

i 

1892 Dec. 7. ! 


! 


1908 

Dec. 

2. 

A. 

1912 

Jail. 

10. 

R. 

1909 

Mar. 

3. 

R. 

1916 

Jan. 

6. 

R. 

1899 

Sept 

.29. 

R. 
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Date of klectlon. 


1908 Feb. 5. 

A. 

1916 Feb. 2. 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1915 April 7. 

R. 

1907 July 3. 

A. 


1901 Jan. 2. N.R. | 
1901 Aug. 28.: R. i 


Nott, Lieut.-Col. Arthur Holbrook, m.d., 
i.M.s. Europe (c/o India Office). 

Oka, Rev. R. c/o Bangae <£? Co., .35, 
Park Mansions, CdlcutUi. 

O’Kinealy, Lieut.-Col. Frederick, m.u.c.s., 
(Eng.), L.R.c.p. (Lond.), r.M.s. Presi- 
dency General Hospital, Calcutta. 

Otani, Count Kozui. c/o Cons^ikite-Gen- 
eral of Ja^mi, Calcutta. 

Page, William Walter Keigley. Europe 
{c/o Pugh d? Cc., Calcutta). 

Paiide, Ramavatar, b.a., r.c.s., District 
Judge. Mirzapur, U.P. 

Panton, The Hon. Mr. Edward Brooks 
Henderson, b.a., i.c.s. High Court, Cal- 


1904 Aug. 3. N.R. 


1910 April 6. 
1906 Dec. 5. 

1916 July 6. 

1888 June 6. 
1877 Aug. 1. 
1915 May o. 

1889 Nov. 6. 


N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R.i 

L.M. 

N.R I 

A. 

L.M. ' 


cutta. 

Parasnis, Rao Bahadur Dattalraya Bal- 
want. Satara. [pur. 

Patuck, Pestonji Sorabji, i.c.s. Narsingh- 

Peart, Major Charles Lub6. 106/A Hazara 
Pioneers, Quetta. 

Pease, Col.iH.T., o.i.B,, m.r.o.v.s, Veterin^ 
ary College, Lahore. 

Pennell.. Aubray Pereival, b.a., Bar.-at- 
Ijaw. Rangoon. 

Peters, Lieut.-Col. Charles Thomas, m.b., 
i.M s. (retired). Dinajpur. 

Philby, H. St. J. B., i.c.s. Europe [c/o 
Alliance Bank, Calcutta). 

♦Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel Douglas Craven, 
ph.o., p.A.s.B. Indian Army {relirei^. 
c/o Messrs. (Jlrindlay & Co., 54, Parlia- 


ment Street, London. 

1914 Nov. 4. R. ; Pickford Alfred Donald. 12, Mission 
! I Row, Calcutta. 

1904 June 1. jN.R. i Pilgrim, Guy Ellcock, d.so., f.o.s. (c/o 
Geological Survey of India ^ Calcutta). 
1910 Aug. 3. R. Podamraj Jain, Raniwalla. 9, Joggomo- 
han MvUicVs La'ne, Calcutta. 


1914 Mar. 4. N.R. 
1880 April 7. |N.R. 
1895 Aug. 29.| N.R. 

1908 Feb. 6. iN.R. 


Raffin, Alain. Burdwan. [pur. 

Rai, Bepin Chandra. Oiridih, ChgtaNag- 
Rai Chaudhuri, Jatindranath m.a., b.l., 
Zemindar. Taki, J essore . . 

Randle, Herbert Neil, b.a. Queen's Col- 
lege, Benares, 



Date of BIcetion. | 

1917 June 6. • N.R. Rangaswami Aiyangar, K. V., Rao Baha- 
dur, Prof, of History and Economics, 

I H.H. The Maharaja’s College. Trivan- 

drum. 

1905 Jail. 4.; N.R. Rankin, James Thomas, i.e.s. Darjeeling. 

1904 Mar. 4. ! F.M. Rapson, E. J. 8, Mortimer Road, Cam- 

bridge. 

1890 Mar. 5. R. *Ray, Prafulla Chandra, d.Sc., p.a.s.b., Pro- 
fessor, Presidency College. Calcutta. 

1917 May 2. : R. Ray, Dr. Kumud Sankar. m.a., b.sc., m.b., 
ch.B (Edin.). 44, European Asylum 
Lane, Calcutta. 

1905 May 3. R. Richardson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas 

William, i.r.s. 21, Belvedere Road, Cal- 
cutta. 

1913 Sept. 3. A. Rogalsky, P. A. Europe [clo Imperial Rus- 
sian Consulate General, Calcvlta). 

1903 Mar. 4. N.R. Rogers, Charles Gilbert, p.i..s., p.n.H. 

Forest Department (ejo Grindlay Co., ' 
Calcutta). 

1900 April 4. R. *Rogers, Lt.-Col. Sir Leonard, Kt., c.i.b., 

M.l).. B.S., P.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., 

F.R.S.. i.M.s. Medical College, Calcutta. 

1901 Dec. 4. F.M. *Ross, Edward Denison, o.i.K., ph.D., 

P.A.S.B.. Director, School of Oriental 
Studies. London, 

1889 June 5. N.R. Roy, Maharaja Girijanath. Dinagepore. 
1903 July 1. L.M. Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur. 

6, Lansdownt Road, Calcutta. 

1915 Oct. 27. R. Roy, Kaviraj Jainini Bhusan, m.a., m.b. 
46, Beadon SL, Calcutta. 

1917 May 2. R. Roy, Kiran Sankar, b.a. (Oxon), Prof, of 
History, Sanskrit College. 44, Euro- 
pean Asylum Lane, Calcutta. 

19 10 Sept. 7. N.R. Roy, Kumar Sarat Kumar. Dayaramjmr, 
Rajshahi. 

1915 April 7. R. Roy, Hon. Mr. Surendra Nath, Vakil, 

High Court. Calcutta. 

1909 Nov. 3. N.R. Roychaiidhury, Mritunjoy. Shyampur 
P.O., Rungptir. 

1917 Oct. 3. R. Saha, Meghnad, m.sc.. University College 
of Science. Calcutta. 

1916 April 5. N.R. Saha, Radha Nath. 16, Lctchmikundu^ 

Benares City. 

1913 Apl. 2. N.R. Sahay. Rai Sahib Bhagvati, m.a., b.l.» 

Offg. Inspector of Schools, Patna Divi* 
sion. BanJdpur. 
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sstTomaononr' 
lull Nov. 1. 

1910 May 4. 

1910 July 6. 

1898 Mar. 2. 
1909 Mar. 3. 

1911 Jail. 4, 
1902 June 4. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

1915 Feb. 3. 
1902 May 7. 

1914 April 1. 
1897 Dec. 1. 

1911 July 6. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

1913 Dec. 3. 

1914 Mar. 4. 
1908 Mar. 4. 

1916 Aug. 2. 

1902 Feb. 5. 

1899 May 3. 
1913 Mat. 5. 


I 

N.B. I Sahni, Dayaram, m.a., Supdt. of Arch»- 
I ology. Jammu ^ Kashmir, 

R. I Sandes, Capt. J. D., m.b., t.m.s. Govern- 
merU House, Calcutta. 

R. I Sarkar, Ganpati. 69, Baliaghata Main 
I Boad, Calcutta, 

N.R. Sarkar, Jadunath. Ifindu University. 

I Benares City, 

R. I Sarvadhikari, The Hon. Mr. Deva Prasad. 

I M A., B.L. 2, Old Post Office Street, CaW 
cutia. 

R. : Sarvadhikari, Dr. Suresh Prasad. 79-1, 

I Amherst St., Calcutta. 

I R. *Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mahaniaho- 
padhyaya, m.a., pH.d., f.a.s.b. 28'1, 
Kanay Lai DhaPs Lane, Calcutta. 

; A. Schwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 
Art. Europe. 

R. Segard, Dr. C. P. 23, Park Mansions,^ 

I Calcutta. 

: R. ' Sen, Jogendra Nath, Ftdyam^na, M.A. 31, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore's Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

' N.R. Sen-Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. Dacca. 

j R. Seth. Mesrovb J. 19, Lindsay Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

I N.R. ' Sewell, Capt. Robert Beresford Seymour, 
M.R.G.S., L.R.C.P., i.M.s. {CjO Indian 

\ Museum, Calcutta). 

I N.R. Shirreif, Alexander Grierson, b.a., i.c.s. 
Secy. Govt, of U.P. Allahabad. 

! A. Shorten, Capt. James Alfred, b.a., m.b., 
B.ch., I.M.s. Europe {do India Office). 

I R. ; ShrosISiree, A. de Bois. Improvemenl 

1 Trust, Calcutta. 

I R. ' Shujaat Ali, Nasirul Mamalik Mirza, 
j Khan Bahadur, Acting Consul-General 
for Persia. 10, Hungerford Street, Cal- 


t I 

I N.R. I 

N.R.; 

N.R. 

N.R. 


cutta. 

Shukla, Pandit Ashwani Kumar, b.a., 
LL.B., Revenue OflBcer, Mewar State. 
Udaipur. 

Shyam Lai, Lala, m.a., ll b., Deputy Col- 
lector. Naim^ri, Agra. 

Silberrad, Charles Arthur, b.a., b.so., i.c.s., 
Gorakhpur, U.P. 

SimonseJi, J. L., d.so., Presidency CoUegCy 


Madras. 



1909 ^ril 7. ! N.R. 
1894 July 4. : N.R. 
1912 May 1. i R. 

1893 Mar. 1. i N.R. 
1899 Aug. 29.i N.R. 

1909 April 7. ! N.R. 

I 

1899 Nov. 6. ! L.M. 

! 

t 

1912 Mar. 6. i R. 

1913 July 2. N.R. 

1894 Feb. 7. N.R. 

1912 Sept. 5. N.R. 

1897 Jan. 6. R. 

1898 Aug. 3. N.R. 

1913 July 2. N.R. 

1911 Mar. 2. A. 
1901 Deo. 4. N.R. 
1904 Sept. 28. A. 

1908 Dec. 2. R. 

1904 June 1. A. 

1900 Aug. 29. N.R. 
1907 Dec. 4. i A. 
1907 June 5, • A. 
1906 Dec. 6. A. 
lOilFeb. 1. A. 
1916 April 7. N.R. 
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i*Simpson, Gteorge Clarke, d.so. Simla. 

\ Singh, Raja Kushal Pal, m.a. Narki 

Singh Roy, Rai Lalit Mohan, Bahadur. 
4, Creek Row, Calcuiia. 

Singh, Maharaja Kumara Sirdar Bharat, 
T.c.s. (retired). Shankergar, Allahabad. 

Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narain, Bahadur, G.C.I.E., Maharaja of 
Benares. Ramnagar Fort, Benares. 

Singh, Raja Prithwipal, Talukdar of Sn- 
rajpur. District Barabanki^ Ondh, 

Singh, H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Sir 
Rameshwara, Bhahadur, k.o.i.e. Dur- 
bhanga. 

Singh, Maharaja Ranjit. 10, Hungerford 
Street, Calcutta. [now. 

Singh,Rudradat,M.A.,iiL.B., Vakil. Luck- 

Sin^, H.H. The Maharaja Vishwa Nath, 
]^hadur. ChhaUurpur, Bundelkhund. 

Singhi, Bahadur Singh. Azimgunj, Mur- 
shidabad. ^ 

Sircar, Amrita Lai, f.o.s., l.m.s. 51, 
Sankaritolla Lane, CalcuUa. 

Sita Ram, Lala, b.a., Depy. Magistrate. 
Allahabad. 

Sivaprasad, b.a., Offg. Junior Secretary 
I to the Board of Revenue, U.P. AUaha- 
I had. [India Office). 

i Smith, Major O. A. 27th Punjabis (c'o 
♦Spooner, David Brainerd. Simla. 

Stapleton, Henry Ernest, B.A., b.sc. Eu- 
rope ifi/o India Office). 

Steen, Major Hugh Barkley, m.b., i.m.s. 
6, Harrington Street, Calcutta. 

Stephen, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harry 
Lushington. Europe {cfo India Office). 

Stephenson, Lieut. -Col. John, i.k.s. 
Lahore. 

Stevens, Lieut.-Col. C. R., i.m s. Europe 
(c/o India Office). 

Stewart, Capt. Francis Hugh, i.m.s. 
Europe (e/o India Office). 

Stokes, Captain Claude Biayfield. Europe 
(c/o India Office). 

Stonebridge, Arthur W. Europe (cfc 
Messrs; Bum do Co.). 

Storey, C. A., Prof, of Arabic, M. A. O. 
College. Aligarh. 
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Pate of KlecUon . j 

1916 July 5. R. j Street, W.S. Shaw WaMacedf Co., Calcutta. 
1907 Aug. 7. N.R. I Subramania Iyer, Valavanur, Extra Asst. 

Conservator of Forests. QuiUm, Tra- 
vancore. 

1907 June 6. R. j Suhrawardy, Hon. Abdullah Al-Ma’mun,^ 
Iftikharul Millat, m.a., D.Litt., ll.d., 
Bar.-at-Law. 3, Wellesley Ist Lane, 
Calcutta.^ 

1914 Mar. 4. R. ^Sutherland* Lt.-Col. William Dunbar, 
i.M.s. U.S. Club, Calcutta. 

1916 Sept. 27. N.R. Sutherland, Rev. W. S., D.D., Scottish 
Universities Mission. Kctlimpong, Dar- 
jeeling Diet. 

1907 June 5. A. I Swinhoe, Rodway Charles John. Europe 

I (c/o High Court, Rangoon). 

1909 Jan. R. Tagore, Kshitindranath, b.a. 6/1, Dwar- 

ikmath Tagore Lane, Calcutta. 

1914 April 1. R. Tagore, Prafulla Nath. 1, Darpanarain 
Tagore StreM, Calcutta. 

1898 April 6. R. Tagore, The Hon. Maharaja Sir Prodyat 
Coomar, Bahadur, Kt. Palhuriaghatta, 

{ Calcutta. 

1904 Julv 6. F.M. ' Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.o.s. c/o Messrs. 

H. S. King & Co. 0, Pall Mall, London, 

i 8.W. 

1910 Aug. 3. N.R. . Taiicock, Capt. Alexander Charles. \Mst 

Punjabis, Nowshera, N.W.F.P. 

1893 Aug. 31. N.R. Tate, George Passman. 56, Cantonment, 

\ Bareilly, U.P. 

1906 Dec. 5. N.R. i Tek Chand, Dewan, b.a., m.r.a.s., i.c.s., 
Deputy Commissioner. Oujranwala, 
Punjab. 

1 878 June 5. F.M. Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnae, Bart. , 
C.I.E., Indian Army. 9, PaU Mall, 
London. 

1914 Aug. 5. N.R. Tessitori, Dr. L. P. Bikaner, Rajpulama. 

1911 Mar. 1. F.M. Thomas, P. W., M.A., ph.D., Librarian, 

« India Office. London. [Lahore. 

1909 Aug. 4. N.R. Thompson, John Perronet, m.a., i.o.s. 

1908 Nov. 4, A. Thornely, Major Michael Harris, i.m.s. 

Europe {c/o India Office). 

1911 July 5. A. Thurston, Capt. Edward Owen, i.m.s.,b.s., 

F.B.c.s. Europe (cjo India Office). 

1904 June 1. N.R. ♦Tipper, George Hewlett, m.a., f.g.s. . (c/o 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta). 

1912 Nov. 6. R. Tomkins, H. G., o.i.B., F.B.A.S. . Accounl- 

artt General, Bengal, Calcutta. 
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Date of £lectiun« 



1907Teb. 6. 

A. 

♦Travers, Morris William, D.sc., f.r.s., 
F.A.s.B. (43, Warwick Gardens, Lon- 
don, W,) 

1861 June 5. 

L.M. 

Tremlett, James Dyer, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 
Dedham, Essex, England. 

1894 Sep. 27, 

R. 

Vasu, Nageiidra Nath. 20, Visvakos 
Lane, Bagbazaar, Calcutta, 

1900 Ang. 29. 

A. 

Vaughan, Lieut.-Ool. Joseph Charles 
Stoelke, i.M.s. Europe {cjo India Office), 

1890 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

♦Venis, Arthur, m.a., D.utt., c.i.B., f.a.s.b. 
Benares. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

F.M. 

♦Vogel, Jean Philippe, Litt.D., f.a.s.b. The 
University, Leiden, Holland, ^ 

1894 Sept. 27. 

LM. 

Vost, Lieut.-Col. William, i.m.s., Civil Sur- 
geon. Secunderabad, 

1902 Oct. 29. 

R. 

♦Vredenburg, Ernest, b.l., b.Sc., a.r.s.m., 
A.B.C.S., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 21 ,Ghowr inghee 
Boad, Calcutta. 

1907 July 3. 

N.R. 

Walker, Harold, a.r.o.s., f.o.s., a.m. Inst, m, 
(c/o Geological Survey of India Cal- 
cutta). 

1901 June 5. 

N.R. 

Walsh, The Hon. Mr. Ernest Herbert 
Cooper, O.S.I., i.o.s., Commissioner, 

Chota Nagpur Divn. Banchi, 

1911 Feb. 1. 

N.R. 

Waters, Dr. Harry George, F.u.i.p.ri. 
Allahabad. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

A. 

Watson, Edwin Roy, m.a., b.Sc. Europe 
(c/o Dacca College, Dacca). 

1910 Sept. 7. 

R. 

Watts. H. P., B.A. (Cantab). La Mar- 
tinere College, Calcutta. 

1909 Dec. 1. 

N.R. 

Webster, J. E., i.c.s. Sylhet, Assam, 

1913 April 2. 

R. 

White, Bernard Alfred. Chartered Bank 
Buildings, Calcutta, 

1916 Jany. 6. 

N.R. 

Whitehouse, Richard H., Prof, of Biology, 
Govt, College, Lahore. 

1906 Sept. 19. 

N.R. 

Whitehead, Richard Bertram, i.c.s. 
Rupar, Umbala, Punjab, 

1915 May 5. 

N.R. 

Williams, L. F. Rushbrook, b.a., BJJtt., 
Prof, of Modern Indian History, Allaha- 
bad University. Allahabad. 

1909 April 7. 

A. 

Woodhouse, E. J., b.a. (cjo Agricultural 
College, Sehour), 

1912 Mar. 6. 

R. 

WoodrofiFe, The Hon. Justice Sir John 
George, Kt. 4, Comae Street, Calcutta, 

1906 Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

Woolncr, Alfred Cooper, m.a., Punjab 
University. Lahore. 
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Date of Election. 


1908 April 1. 
1894 Aug. 30. 


K. j Wordsworth, Hon. William Christopher. 

Writer Buildings, Calcutta. 

A. Wright. Henry Nelson, B. A., i.c.s. Europe 
• (c/o TmHa Office). 


1911 Aug. 2. 

1906 June 6. 
1910 April 6. 


N.R. Young. Gerald Mackworth, b.a., i.c.s. 
Lahore. 

N.R. I Young, Mansel Charles Gambier. Asamol. 
N.R : Young. Capt. Thomas Charles McCombie, 
I M.B., T.M.s. Shillong Assam. 


SPECIAL HONORARY (CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 


1884Jan. 15. 1 Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
! Assyriology, Queen's (College. Oxford. Eng- 
I land. 

1884 Jan. 15. ! Monsieur lilmile Senart. 18, Rue Franco's Ur, 
Paris, France. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


bate of klcctioQ. 


1879 June 4. 
1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1896 Feb. 5. 

1899 Feb. 1. 
1899 Dec. 6. 

1899 Dec. 6. 

1901 Mar. 6. 


Dr. Jules Janssen. Obsermtaire d' Astrmomie 
Physique de Paris, France. 

Lord Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l,, n.sc., ll.d., Ph.o., 
F.R.A.S., F.R.s. Ferling Place, Witham, Essex, 
England. 

Charles H. T.awnc 3 % Esq., m.a., c.i.e. ejo India 
Office, London. 

Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. 
America. 

Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle, Ph.D., 
C.I.E. 8, Northmoor Road, Oxford, England. 

Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., ll.d., 
F.R.s. British Museum {Nat. Hist.), Cram- 
well Road, London, 8 W. 

Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, d.c.l., ll d., 
F.K.S., Keeper, University Museum. Oxford, 
England'. 

Professor John Wesley Judd, c.b., ll.d., f.r.s., 
F.G.S., Late Prof, of the Royal College of 
Science. 30, Cumberland Road, Kew, England. 
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TSat^oTIBIecttOTiT 
1904lAar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

1908 July 1. 

1911 Sept. 6. 

1911 Sept. 6. 

1911 Sept. 6. 
1916 Aug. 4. 
1915 Aug. 4. 

1915 Aug. 4. 

1916 Aug. 4. 

1916 Dec. 6. 

1917 May 2. 

“CBoo^Iecflon^ 

1910 i%b. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2.i 


Professor Sir Bamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
K.c.i.E. Poona, 

Sir Charles Lyall, m.a., k.g.s.i., c.i.e., IiL.d. 82, 
Cornwall Gardena^ Londm^ 8,W, 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, K c.i.e., Ph.D., 
D.iitt., C.T.E., i.c.s. (retired). Rothfarnham, 
Camberley, Surrey, England, 

The Bight Hon’ble Baron Curzon of Kedleston, 
M.A., n.c L., F.R.S. I, Carlton House Terrace, 
London, 8,W. 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Haversham Godwin- Austen, 
F.K.S., r.z.s., F.R.O.S., Nora Oodahning, 

Surrey, England, 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock, O.I.E., m.b., 
LL.D., C.M.Z.S., F.R.S., i.M.s. (retd.). Heath- 
lands, Erith Road, Belvedere, Kent, England, 

Prof. Edward George Browne, m.a., m.b., 
M.K.C.S., L.R.C.P., M.R.A.s. Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, 

Mahamahopadhyaya Kamakhyanath Tarka- 
vagisa. 111-4, Shambazar Street, Cdlcutta. 

Prof. Paul Vinogradoff, f.b.a., d.o.l. 19, Lin- 
ton Road, Oxford, England, 

Monsieur Jean Geston Darboux. 3, Rue 
Nazarine, Paris, France. 

Sir Patrick Manson, g.c.m.g., m.d., ll.d., r.B.c.p. 
21, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, Kt. o.m., m.a., sc.d., 
D.so., Jjj.v., vh.D. Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. 

.Dr. G. A. Boulenger, f.b.s., ll.d., British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.). •• Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W. • 

Herbert A. Giles, Esq., ll.d.. University of 
Cambridge. Cambridge. 


FELLOWS. 


N. Annandale, Esq., d.sc., o.m.z.s., f.l.s. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopa- 
dhyaya, Kt., c.s.i., m.a., d.l., d.so., F.B.A.s.^. 

F.R.S.E. 

I. H. Burkill, EBq.,'M a., f.l.s. 



^Uab^F^iecUuiT 

1910 Feb. 2 

1910 Feb. 2 

J910Fob. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 

1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 

1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 

1910 Feb. 2 

1910 Feb. 2 

1911 Feb. 1 

1911 Feb. 1 

1912 Feb. 7 
1912 Feb. 7 
1912 Feb. 7 
1912 Feb. 7 

1912 Fob. 7 

1913 Feb. 5 
1913 Feb. 5 
1913 Feb. 5 
1913 Feb. 5 
1915 Feb. 3 
1915 Feb. 3 
1915 Feb. 3 

1915 Feb. 3 

1916 Feb. 2 

1916 Feb. 2 
1016 Feb. 2 

1917 Feb. 7 
1917 Feb. 7 
1917 Feb. 7 


"T3an^«n!!iwjiun!r 
1875 Dec. 1 

1885 Dec. 2, 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, c.i.K.. 

M.A. 

Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.i.e., d.sc., a.r.c.s., 

F.G.S., F.R.S. 

T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., b.a., f.g s. 

Rai Bahadur Monniohan Chakra varti, m.a., b.l. 
Lieiit.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, i»h.D., Indian 
Army. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Kay, o.sc. 

Lieut -Col. Sir Ijeonard Rogers, Kt., c.i.k., m.d., 

B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., I.M.S. 

E. D. Ross, Esq., c.i.E., ph.D. 
Mahaniahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhii- 
sana, m.a., Ph.i)., w.r.a.s. 

M. W. Travers, Esq;, d.sc., f.r.s. 

A. Venis, Esq., m.a., D Litt., c.i.e. [i.o..s. 

The Hon. Sir E. A. Gait, k.o.s.i., c.s.t., c.t.b., 
H. H. Hayden, Esq., c.i.e., d.sc., b.a., b.e., 

B.A.T., P.G.S., F.R.S. 

H. Beveridge, Esq., i.e.s. (retired). 

J. C. Bose, Esq., c.s.i., c.j.e., m.a., d.Sc. 

P. J. Bruhl, Esq., Ph.n., f.c.s. 

Oapt. S. R. Christophers, i.m.s. 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Esq., b.a., f.g.s. 
Major A. T. Gage, i.m.s. [f.g.s. 

E. Vredenburg, Esq., b.i., b.sc., a.r.s.m., a.r.c.s., 
J. Ph. Vogel, Esq., Ph.D., Litt.D. 

S. W. Kemp, Esq. ,b.a. 

Major E. D. W. Greig, c.i.e., m.b., i.m.s. 

G. H. Tipper, Esq., m.a., f.g.s. 

D, B. Spooner, Esq., Ph.D. 

H. H, Haines, Esq., F.c.ir., f.l.s. 

j Licit.- Col. C. Donovan, m.d., i.m.s. 
i The Hon. Mr. R. Burn, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

L. L. Fermor, Esq., a.r.s.m., d.Sc., f.g.s. 

G. C. Simpson, Esq., d.sc., f.r.s. 

Lt.-Col. W. D. Sutherland, m.d., i.m.s. 

F. H. Gravely, Esq., d.sc. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Revd. J. D. Bate. 15, St. John*8 Church Roetd, 
; Folkestone^ Kent^ England. 

' Dr. \. Fiihrer, Prof, of Sanskrit, 5, Dorenbach- 
strasse Bininngen, BasU, Switzerland. 




1 


TSS^TOcSIon^' 
1899 1. 

1902 June 4. 
1908 July 1. 

1910 Sept. 7. , 

1910 Sept. 7. I 
1910 Dec. 7. 

1913 Feb. 6. | 

1914 Apl. i. , 

j 

1916 Mar. 3. ' 

j 

1915 Deo. 1 . i 


Revd. E. Francotte, s.j. 30, Pari Street, Gal- 
cvMa. 

Revd. A. FT. Francke Europe, 

Rai Sahib Dincsh Chandra Sen, b.a. 19, 
Vievakos Lane, Calcutta, 

Shamsul Ulama Maulavi Ahmad Abdul Aziz. 
Azeez Bag, City -Hyderabad, Deccan, 

L. K. Anantha l^ishna Iyer, Esq. Trichur, 

Rev. H. Ho8ten, s.J. 30, Pari Street, Calcutta. 

Ekendranath Ghosh, Esq., m.d. Medical College, 
Calcutta. 

Bada Ka]i Marichiman Singha. Bir Library, 
Nepal, 

E. Briinetti, Esq. 27, Chowringhee Road, Cal 
cutta. 

Pandit Jainacharya Vijayadharma Surisvaraji, 
Yasovijaya Granthamal Office, Benares City, 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT 
PROM INDIA THREE YEARS AND 
UPWARDS.* 

* Rule 40. — After the lapse of three years from the date of 
a member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in 
the interval have been received by the Society, his name shall 
be removed from the List of Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next 
Member List of the Society under the operation of the above 
Rule : — 

T. H. Bishop, Esq., d.p.h. 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle, e.c.s.i., o.i.e. 

Stephen Demetriadi, Esq. 

lieut. G. Harris, i.a. 

Capt. Frederick Christian Hirst, i.a. 

Capt. James Alfred Shorten, i.m.s. 

Major O. A. Smith, i.a. 

Harry Lushington Stephen, Esq., i.c.s. 

Capt. Francis Hugh Stewart, i.m.s. 

Arthur W. Stonebridge, Esq. 

Major Michael Harris Thomely, i.m.s. 

Capt. Edward Owen Thurston, i m.s. 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1917. 

By Retibement. 

Ordiimry Members. 

Nawab Ahmed Hoscin Khan. 

Frank David Ascoli, Esq., i.c.s. 

Dewan Bahadur Hira Lall Bose. 

Rverard Digby, Esq. 

Dr. Hariuath Ghose, m.i>. 

Dr. Birendra Nath Ghosh. 

Major Richard Ernest Lloyd, i.m.s. 

K. Ramunni Menon, Esq. 

Charles William Peake, Esq., m.a. 

William Heath Phelps, Esq. 

Charles Stanley Price, Esq. 

Dr. Satyendra Nath Roy. 

T. Southwell, Esq, a.r.c.s., f.z.s. 

P. T. Srinivasa lyenger. Esq. 

Jlr. Philip Lcchmen Stallard. 

Gilbert Thomas Walker, Esq., o.s.i., d.So. 


AHSociate Member. 

Rai Balkrishna Atmarara Guptc, Bahadur. 

By Death. 

Ordinary Members. 

James Hector Barnes, Esq. 

John G<Tald Gardner Gardner-Brown, Esq., m.a 
William Cardiff ilo.ssack. Esq., m.d., d.p.h. 
James Henry Little, Esq. 

Charles Russell, Esq., m.a. 

Framjee Jamasjee Thanawala, Esq. 

Honorary Centenary Member. 

Dr. Ernst Haeckel. 

Honorary Fellow. 

Professor Hendrick Kern. 

Associate Member. 

Rai Sarat Chandra DaS; Bahadur, c.t.e. 

Rule 38. 

Abdul Faiz Muhammad Abdul Ali, Esq. 
Maulavi Aminullah. 

Babu Devendra Kumar Banerji. 
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Manan Dube, Esq. 

Babu Hemendra Prasad Ghosh. 

The Hon. A. K. Ghuznavi. 

C. M. Hutchinson, Esq. 

S 3 ''dney Montague Jacob, Esq 
Ranganathaswann, Esq. 

Babu I^ach itiinarayan Singli. 

Rvur 40. 

H. O. Baltoii, Esq. 

Lt.-Col. William George Grey, i.a. 

W. Jessop, Esq. 

A. Martin Leake, Esq., f.r.c.s. 

Eugen Ludwig, Esq. 

Surgeon-Capt. Fre<lerick MacCabe. 

Lieut. Frank Hailstone Malyon, i a. 

Paul Gregory Melitus, Esq., c.i.e. 

Robert Nathan, Esq., i.e.s. 

George L. .Stadler Esq. 

Rule 41. 

Ordinary Members, 

Herman G. Finck, Esq., m.d. 

Count Graf. Karl L. Luxburg, 

Joseph Henry Charles Schulten, Esq.. Ph.D. 
Dr. O. Strauss. 

Honorary Fellows. 

Dr A. Engle r. 

Prof. Ignaz Goidziher, Ph. n , D.Litt. 

Prof. Theodor Noeldeke. 

Dr. H. Oldenberg. 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 
Recipients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, m.a. 

1896 Jnan Saran Chakravarti, m.a. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1 Q 04 . i Sarkar, m.a. 

* ( Surendra Nath Maitra, m.a. 

1907 Akshoyakumar Mazumder. 

1 QI 1 ( Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 

^ ( Jatindra Mohan Datta. 
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1913 


r. Rasik Lai Datta. 

) Saradakanta Ganguly. 

J Nagendra Chandra Nag. 
\.Nilratan Dhar. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Rbcupients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross^ f.r.c.s., c.b., c.i.b., f.R.s., 
i.M.s. (retired). 

1905 Lieut. -Colonel D. D. Cunningham, F.B.S., o.i.B., 
I.M.s. (retired). 

1907 Ucut.-Colonel Alfred William Alcock, M.B., 

L.L..D., C.I.E., F.R.s. 

1909 Lieut. -Colonel David Prain, m.a., m.b., 

F.R.s., I.M.s. (retired). 

1911 Dr. Karl Dinner. 

1913 Major William Glen Liston, m.d., c.t.b., i.M.s. 
1915 J. S. Gamble, Esq., c.j.r., m.a., f.b.s. 

1917 Lieut. -Colonel Henry Haversham Gtodwin- 

Austen, f.b.s., f.z.s., f.r.g.s. 
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STATEMENT 
19J7- Asiatic Society 


Dp. 

To KSTAlUilflHMKNT. 

Ua. Aa. P. Kh. Ah. P. 

6,589 11 0 
310 3 3 
180 0 0 
97 9 0 

7.177 7 3 

To Gontinobnciek. 

101 1 2 
273 14 0 
462 12 3 
787 14 3 
150 0 0 
1.495 0 0 
343 12 0 
0 12 0 
122 12 0 
488 10 0 

4,216 7 8 

To LiRKAKY and COLLBCTIONB, 

533 14 10 
671 14 0 
45 0 0 

1,250 12 10 

To Publication. 

JournRl and Proceedings, and Momoira ... 6,265 11 7 

To printing ohargea of Circnlara, etc. ... 342 8 0 

Repaira... 

To Personal Account (written-off and niisoellaneons) 

To Extbaobdinary Expenditure. 

Royal Society’s Scientific Catalogue ... ••• 402 11 3 

Balance ... ... 1,88,429 10 6 


6,608 3 7 
2,605 0 0 
809 11 2 


Books 

Binding 

Furniture 


SalnrieH 

Commission 

Pension 

Crain Allowance 


Stationery... 

Light and Fans 
Postage 
Freight 
Auditing ... 

Taxes 
Insurance 
Petty Bepairs 
Servant’s Clothing 
Miscellaneous 


Total Rs. 


2,11,400 0 3 
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No. 1 

of Ben^O/l. 191 ?. 

Cr. 

Bb. Ab. P. Kb. Ah. P. 
By Balanco from laHt Report ... ... ... 1,87.803 15 t> 

By Cash Hkckiptk. 

Interest on Investments ... ... 7,997 15 0 

Bent of Room .. ... ... BOO 0 0 

Publications sold for oaah ... ... SOS 8 0 

Sale of Receipt Book ... .. 6 0 0 

Advance recovered ... ... ... 1,000 0 0 

Trarellinff Charges refunded ... 166 10 9 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 196 4 8 

10,275 6 0 

By Rxtbaoriiinaky Kbcicii’t. 

Subscrifitioii to Royal Society’s Scientific 

Gatfdogne ... ... ... ... 270 0 0 

By Prrsonal Account. 

Members* subscription ... ... 9,490 0 0 

Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings, and 
Memoirs ... ... ... 1,848 0 0 

Sales on credit ... ... ... 1,089 1 0 

Admission fees ... ... 576 0 0 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 47 9 9 

13,050 10 9 


Total Rs. ... 2,11,400 0 8 

R. A O. B. 

B. D. Mrhta, 

Hon. Treasurer. 


Calcutta, 31st December, 1917. 
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STATEMENT 
191 7. Oriental Pul)lication Fund, JVb. 1, in 

From a monthly f^rant made by the Government of Bengnl for the publica- 
( Kfl. 6CX)), and for th». piiblioittion of Sanskrit 


Dr. 

To Gahu Kxpbnditcrr. 


Salaries 
Commission 
Editing charges 
Stationery . 
Binding 
Postage 
Tontingencies 
Grain Allowance 
Light and Fans 
Printing charges 
Servants* Clothing 


Kh. As. P. 

2,032 I 9 
4 13 3 
637 8 0 
16 0 2 
24 0 0 
186 14 6 
36 7 6 
20 13 6 
24 3 0 
2,063 3 2 
13 10 0 


To Personal Acconiit (written-off and miscellaneoiis) 
Balance 


Ks. As. P. 


6,047 10 10 
26 0 0 
17,081 13 0 


Total Rs. ... 22,164 7 10 


STATEMENT 
1917. Oriental Publication Fund, J^o. in 

From a monthly grant made np to Mar. 31, 1917, by the Government of 

Historical Interest 


Dr. 

Ks. As. P. 

Balance ... ... ... ... ... 9,109 3 0 


Total Rb. 


9,109 a 0 
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No. 2 . 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1917 • 

tion of Oriental Works and Works oii Instrnotion in EHstorn LanKasges 
Works hitherto anpublihhed (Bs. 250). 

Cr. 

By Bain nee from last Beport 

By Gash Bbcripts 

(loveriimont Allowance ... ... 9,000 0 0 

Publications sold for cash ... 895 10 3 

.Advances recovered ... ... 107 6 9 

10,003 1 0 

By Personal Account. 

Sales on credit ...i ... ... ... 2,535 15 9 

Total Rs. ... 22,164 7 10 

E. k O. E. 

B. D. Mehta, 

CalcutUjit December y 1917. Hon. Treasurer. 

No. 3. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1917. 

Beiifral of Bs. 250 for the publication of Arabic and Persian Works of 
(without remuneration). ^ 

Cr. 

Ba. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 8,109 3 0 

By Gash Receipt. 

G-overiimeiit Allowance ... ... ... 1,000 0 0 

Total Bb. 9,109 3 0 

B. k G. E. 

R. D. Mehta. 

Calcutta, 31st Decemher, 1017. Hon. Treasurer. 


Bs. As. P. Bs. As. P 
9,615 7 1 
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STATEMENT 
1917- Oriental Pahlieation Fund, J^o. S, in 

From special non-recurring grants made by the Government of Bengal, 

English translation of the Akbar- 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditurk. 

Kx. As. F. 

Printing charges ... ... ... ... 390 13 0 

Balance ... ... 784 10 6 

Total Rh. ... 1,176 7 « 


STATEMENT 
1917- Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Acct. 

From annunl grants of Bs. 3,200, made by the Government of Bengal and 
krit Mannscripts acquired by the Society for Government ; and Bs. 2,400 


Dr. 

To Cash Exprnditukk. 



Bs. 

As. 

F. 

Rr. As. 

P. 

Salary of Ofiicer-iii -Charge 

2,400 

0 

0 



Other salaries 

1,806 

4 

6 



Contingencies 

13 

2 

0 



Stationery ... 

16 

0 

2 



Grain Allowance 

12 

8 

3 



Postage 

13 16 

6 



Light and Fans 

24 

3 

0 



Insnrance ... 

125 

0 

0 



Boons 

210 

0 

0 



Printing 

917 

8 

0 




■ 



6,838 9 

5 

Balance 




6,015 10 

9 

Total Bb. 




12,264 4 

2 
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No, 4. 

dcct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1U17. 

in 1908 of Rs. 8,000 and in 1914 of Rs. 2,000, for the publication of an 
nnma (without remuiioratioii). 


Cr. 

Kii. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... 1,175 7 8 


Total Rh. .. 1.175 7 6 


Gtilciithi, 31.s/ Decemhei'f 1917- 


K. * O. K. 

R. D. Mkhta, 

Hon, Treusurer. 


No 8. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1017, 

at presaiit sanctioned to Mar. 31, 1918 only, for tho cataloguing of Baus- 
from the same Government for tho salary of the Oflioer-in-Chargo. 


Cr. 


Kh. Ah. K. Bb. As. P. 
By Balauce from last Report ... ... ... 4,649 4 2 


By Cash Rkckipth. 


Transferred from Bureau of Information ... 
Government Allowance for Cataloguing 

„ „ „ Sans. MSS. Pre- 

servation 

Publications sold for cash 


2,000 0 0 

2,400 0 0 

3,200 0 0 
5 0 0 


7,605 0 0 


Total Rs. 


12,264 4 2 


E. & O. E. 

R. D. Mbhta, 

Jfon. Treasurer, 


Calcutta, 81st December, 1917. 
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STATEMENT 
J917. Anthropological Fund in Account 

From Hfi annnnl arrant of Kh. 2,000, tnado by t>ie Govornment of 

Dr. 

To Cash Exprnditurr. 

Rb. Ab. P. Pf*. As. P. 

Printing charges ... ... ... 416 6 6 

Balance ... ... 4,069 2 0 


Total Rs. ... 4,4S4 7 6 


statement 

W17. Bureau of Information in Account 

fVom an annual grant of Rs. 1,2( 0, mafle by the Govern- 


Dr. 

To Cash Exprnditukk. 

Rs. As. P. 

Transferred to Sanskrit MSS. Fund ... 2,000 0 0 

Salary ... ... ... ... 1,200 0 0 

Balance 


Total Rs. 


Rs. As. P 


3,200 0 0 
1,000 0 O 


4,200 0 0 


STATEMENT 
1917> Bardic Fund in Account with 

Fram an annual grant of Rs. 6,000, made by the Govern- 


Dr. 

To Cash ExPKNniTURK. 

Rb. As. P. Bs. Ab. P 

Salary ... ... ... ... 2,000 0 0 

Travelling charges .. 166 10 0 

2,166 10 P 


Total Rs. 


2,166 10 9 
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No. 6. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1917- 

lioiigHl, for fche publication and purcheiae of A ntliropological workn. 

Cr. 

Rs. A*. P. Km. Am P. 

Uy Ibilanc'O from laHt Koport ... ... 2,4S4 7 b 

By Gash Rkckipt. 

Oovnnimcnt Allowance ... ... 2,000 O 0 

Total Rs. ... 4,484 7 8 

K. & 1). E. 

CnlcuHti, December^ 1917. R. D. Mkhta, lion. Trennurer. 

No. 7. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1917 

Tiieiit of Bontrnl for the Halary of the ()fticor-in>Cliarge. 

Cr. 

Rh. Ab. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 3,000 0 0 

By Gash Rrckii*t. 

Government Allowanoe ... ... ... 1,200 0 0 

Total Rb. ... 4,200 0 0 

E. A O. £. 

CalcnttOf December, 1917. R. D. Mrhta, Hon. Treasurer. 

No. 8 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1917 • 

ment of India to the Society np to Mar. 31, 1917. 

Cr. 

Hb. Ab. P. Rb. Ab. P. 

By Balance from laBt Report ... ... ... 2,166 10 9 

Total Rb. ... 2,166 10 9 


Calcutta, SjlBt Decemhgr, 1917. 


£. A O. E. 

B. D. Hrhta, Hon, Treasurer. 



STATEMENT 
1917. Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund in 

From ar. annaal grant of Bh. 5,000, marie by the Government of India 
binding of Arabic and Pr^rsian ManiiHcripts acquired by ihe Society 
preparation of noiicca of Arabic and Persimi inaiiii- 


Dr. 

To Gash Kxprnditurk. 



Ks. 

As. 

P. 

Kfi. 

As. 

\\ 

Salaries 

3.721 

14 

9 




Binding ... o ... 

31 

0 

(1 




Contingencies 

18 

1 

3 




Stationory ... 

10 

15 

9 




Furniture 

197 

2 

0 




Grain Allowance 

... ... 18 

0 

0 




Travelling .Allowance ... 

28 

0 

0 




Insiiraiicn ... 

31 

4 

0 




postage 

1 

9 

6 




Purchase of MSS . 

10 

0 

0 





— 


— 

4,106 

15 

.3 


Balance 



7,070 

4 

i 


Total Hs. 



11,177 

3 

U» 


STATEMENT 
1917. Barclay Memorial Fund in Account 

From a sum of Re. 500 odd given in 1896 by the Surgeon 

eonragement of Medical 


Dr. 


To Gash Exfknditdkb. 


Cost of Medal 
Postuge 
To Balance— 

G.P. Notes (face value) 
Accumulated interest 


Kb. As. P. 

7 4 0 
1 1 0 


600 0 0 
60 3 1 


Bs. As. P. 

8 5 0 

560 3 1 


Total Ks. 


668 8 1 
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No. 9. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 101 7. 

and at present sanctioned for anotiior yoar only, for tlie cutuloifuing and 
for Government, for the purchase of further manuscripts, and for the 
scripts found inivarious libraries in India. 


Cr. 


Ry Balance from last Report 

Hy CASir Rkckipt. 


Kb. Ah. P. 
«,177 3 10 


(jovernment Allowance ... ... ... .5,UOO 0 0 


Total Rh. ... 11,177 3 10 


R. & O. K. 

GalnUfOf 3 Is/ December, 1917 . H. 1 ). Mkmta, Hon. Treamrer, 


No. 10. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 101 7, 

General, I.M.S., for the foundation of a modal for the en- 
and Biological Science. 


Cr. 

Rs. Ah. P. Ks. Ah. P. 

By Balance from Inst Report - 

G.P. NoiPH (face value) ... ... fiOO () 0 

AcfMimulatcd intorest ... ... 5.3 1 7 

55.3 I 7 

By Cash Rkckipt. 

Interest ... ... ... 15 d 0 


Total Bh. ... i5fi8 8 1 


Onlcnttaf 31sf Decemhert 1QI7* 


& 0. El. 

R. D. Mrhta, Hov. TrMHurer. 



STATEMENT 
191 7. Indian Science Congress in Account 

From tlio subscriptions of 


Printing charge 

Postage 

Stationery 

Contingeiifies. ... 

Bonus 

Advance 


Dr. 


To ('ash KxrKNniTritK. 

Rh. Ah. P. 

. mi 11 3 

75 I (I 
... :U 13 0 
78 12 K 
47 0 0 

... ll'O (I U 


HnlHtico 


Rr. Ah. P. 


8M7 8 9 
1948 8 2 


Total Rs. ... 2,843 14 11 


STATEMENT 
1917. Burning 

Prom a sum of Rs. 40,000 given by the Government of 


Dr. 

To Cash Bxpknditdre. 

Rr. As. P. 

Commission for realising interest ... ... 1 11 0 

Balance ... 49,776 0 0 

Total Rh. ... 49,777 11 0 


STATEMENT 
1917. Servants* Pension 

Founded in 1876 as the Piddington Pension Fund, 


Dr. 

/ To Cash Exprnditurk. 

/' Kh. Ar. P. 

Commission for realising interest ... ... 0 4 0 

Balance ... ... 1.636 7 10 


Total Bs. 


1,686 11 10 
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No. 11. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 7917. 

motnboi'B of the Congress. 

o 

• 



Ha. As. P. 

Bj Balance from Inst Boport 

780 7 3 

By Cash Kkckii'ts. 


Subscriptions, etc. 

2,003 7 S 

Total lls. 

2,843 14 11 

E. & 0. E. 


B. D. 

Mkhta, 

Ctdcuita, 31i*f Decemher, 1917. 

Hon. TrnnHurer. 

No. 12. 


Fund. 

1917. 

India towards the rebuilding of the Society’s Rooms. 


Cr. 



Us. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report 

48,379 U 0 

By Gash Kbckipt. 


Tiitorest ••• 

1,398 6 0 

Total Bs. 

49,777 11 0 

E. & 0. E. 


R. D. 

Mrhta, 

Qaleulta, 31s/ December^ 1917. 

Hon. Treasurer, 

No. IS. 


Fund. 

1917. 

with Rs. 600 o<1d from the Piddiiigtoii Knud. 


Cr. 



Rs As. P. 

By Balance from last Report 

1,486 11 10 

By Cash Ricript. 


Interest ••• ••• ••• ••• 

49 0 0 

^ Total Bs. 

1,686 11 10 

E. k 0. E. 


B. D. 

Mkhta, 

Cafeufto, 81sf Darembsr, 1917. 

Hon. Treasurer, ■ 
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STATEMENT 

1917- Cat. Sci. Sri. Puhl. Calmdta, in 

From a Rnni of Ks. 2,500 fjrivon by the TriiBtees of the Indian MiiBoiiiii 

Dr. 

Rh. Afl. P. 

Balance ... ... ... ... ... 2,600 0 0 

Total Rh. ... 2,600 0 0 


1917. 


STATEMENT 
Fixed Deposit, 


Dr. 

To Gash Expenditurk. 
To Fixed Deposit for 6 months from 1st June, 


Ks. As. P. 
20.000 0 0 


Total ... 20,000 0 o 


STATEMENT 
1917. Invest- 

Dr. 

Value. Cost. 

Bs. As. P. Bs. As. P. 
To Balance from Inst Report ... ...2,69,300 0 0 2,66,163 8 10 

Total Rs. ... 2.59,300 0 0 2,66,163 8 10 


PKKMANKNT RkhKKVK. TkVI'ORAKT RKbICSVK 

KuNim. ’ Tolal. 

Value. i (iOHt. Value. Coat. 



Rk. 

A. P. IIh, a. 

p. Km a 

P. 

Ra. 

A.:?., rb. 

li 

Aaiatlc Bodety 

I.07,«J0 

0 0 1,00,28.5 0 

8. 10,600: 0 

0 

38,700 

Ui 2 2,04^080 

7 

10 

Bulldiuer Fund 


0 (I 40,777 11 

0 ... !... 


... 

40^777 11 

(1 

SbmntB* Pension Fund 

1.400 

0 Oj 1,309 0 

0 ... j... 



1,300 

6 

0 

Total Ks. 

2,18,800 

0 o| 2,17.40210 

1 ' 

8 40,600| 0 

0 

38,700 

14| 2j 3,86,163 

8 

10 
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No. 14. 

Acot with the- Asiatic Soe. of Bengal. 191 7- 

tlirniigh tlio GovertiTnenk of India for the publiciiMoii of catalogue 



No. 18. 

Bank of Bengal. 191 7. 


Cr. 

Rr. As. P. 

By Gash Receipt ... ... .. ... 20,000 0 0 


Oalcutt-a, 31s/ Dccemher, 1917. 

Total Rs. ... 20,000 0 0 

E. & 0. B. 

R. D. Mehta, Hon, Treasurer. 

No. 10. 

ment. 

1917. 

By Balnnce 

Cp 

Value. Cost. 

Rr. As. P. Ra. As. P. 
... 2,59,300 0 0 2,66,163 8 10 


Total Rr. ... 2,69,800 0 0 2,66,163 8 10 


K. A O. K. 

R. D. Mkrta, If on. Treasurer, 


Cafciittaf 31k/ Veecmhcr, 1917. 
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1917. 

STATEMENT 

Personal 

To Balance from last Report 

Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P 

4,893 7 2 

Advances for postage, etc. 

458 8 3 

To Asiatic Society 

... 13,060 10 9 

„ 0. P. Fund No. 1 ... 

... 2,636 16 9 


16,040 2 9 


Total Bk. ... 20,433 9 11 


1917. 


STATEMENT 

Treasury 


Dr. 

To Gash Exhbnditurk. 

Bh. As. P Rn. Ah. P. 

To Treasury Bill Bs. 16,000 for 12 months 
from lat December, 1017, @ B6®/o ^ ^ 

To Trensiiry Bill Rs. 5,000 for 6 months from 

Ist December, 1917, ® 97-9.0»/^ ... 4,878 2 0 

19,lS88 2 0 


Total Rh. 


19,128 2 0 
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No, 17. 
Account. 


Cr. 


By Cash Keoeipts 
„ Asiatic Society 
„ O. P. Fund No. 1 ... 


By Balanvu. 


Mombern 
Siibticrlbi'ra 
IJjagir OhauiN!, Bill 
Collector 
MisccllaiieouH 


Dae to the 

Due 

by tho 

Boclety. 

Society. 


Bk. 

As. 

P. 

1(8. 

Aa. 

F. 


7 

11 

82 

1 

0 




4K 

0 

« 




100 

0 

0 

il-t 

1 

Vt 


4 

1 » 

1,056 

9 

5 

203 

6 

1 


1917. 


Us. As. F. 

15,806 10 10 
BOB 11 2 

25 0 O 


:i,V92 .3 11 


Total Eh. 


20,433 9 11 


Calentta, 31 December, 1917. 


K. & O. K. 

K. D. Mkiita, 

Hon, Treoftnrer, 


No. 18. 

BUls. 1917. 


Cr. 


By Balance 


Rs. Ah. P. 
10,128 2 0 


CaleutUt^Wet December, 1017« 


Total Rh. .. 10,128 2 0 


* B. A 0. E). 

R. D. Xbhta, 

Hon, Treasurer, 
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W17. 


STATEMENT 

Cash 


Dr. 

To Balance from last Ueport 
„ Asiatic Society 
„ O. P. Fnnd, No. 1 
Do. No. 2 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund 
Anthropolcwioal Fund 
„ Bureau of Information 
„ Arabic and Persian MSS. Fntid 
M Barclay Memoriul Fund 
„ Indian Science Congress 
Building Fund 
Servants* Pension Fund 
Personal Account ... 

„ Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publication, 
Calcutta 


Rs. As. P. Rb. As. P. 

15,824 6 0 


](i..546 

6 

0 

10,003 

1 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

7,605 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

1.200 

0 

n 

5,000 

0 

0 

15 

6 

6 

2.063 

7 

8 

1.398 

5 

O 

49 

0 

0 

15,806 

10 

10 

2,600 

0 

o 


59,186 6 0 


Total Rs. 


76,010 11 0 


1917. 


STATEMENT 

Balance 


LIABiriTTIES. 


Asiatic Society 



Rs. As. 
1,88,429 10 

P. 

6 

0. P. Fund, No. 1 ... 



17,08 L 13 

0 

Do. No. 2 .. 



9,109 3 

0 

Do. No. 3 



784 10 

r. 

Sanskrit MSS Fund .. 

... 


6,916 10 

9 

Anthropological Fund 



4,069 2 

0 

Bureau of Information 


... 

1,000 0 

0 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 

... 


7,070 4 

7 

Barclay Memorial Fund 

. t. 


560 3 

1 

Indian Science Congress 



1,946 6 

2 

Building Fund 

Servants* Pension Fund 


••• 

49,776 0 

0 


... 

1,635 7 10 

Catalogue of Scientific Serial 
Calcutta 

Publication, 

2,600 0 

0 


Ba. Ah. P. 


3,90,778 7 B 


Total BS. ... 3,90,776 7 6 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and the detailed Accoonts with the Books and 
Vonchera and certify the same to be in accordance therewith, correctly aetting forfii the poeltion 
of the Society ai at the Slat Deeeraber, 1917. 

Oalcott*. Mauoairi Pbat A Oo.» 

fht 14^A, 101 N. Chartered Aeeoaaianie, JMliiare* 
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No. 19. 

Account, 1917- 


Cr. 

Rb. As. P. Bb. Ah. P. 

By ABiatio Society ... ... ... 22,160 10 7 

„ O. P. Fund, No. 1 ... ... 6,0*7 10 10 

„ Do. No. 3 ... .. 390 18 0 

„ Sanskrit MSS. Fund ... ... 6,388 9 6 

„ Anthropological Fund ... 415 6 6 

„ Bureau of Iiiformatioii ... 3,200 0 0 

„ Arabic and Persian MSS Fnnd ... 4,106 16 3 

Bardic Fund ... ... 2,166 10 0 

„ Barclay Memorial Fund ... 8 5 0 

„ Indian Science Congress ... ... 897 8 9 

„ Building Fnnd ... ... 1 11 0 

„ Servants' Pension Fund 0 4 0 

„ Personal Account ... .. 463 8 3 

„ Treasury Bills ... ... .. 19,128 2 0 

63,316 2 4 

^Balance ... .. 11,694 8 8 

Total Uh. ... 76,616 11 6 

«Bank of Bcnml ... ... ... ... 102111 7 ' 

Alliance Bank ... ... ... ... ... 60 3 1 

Cash ... ... ... ... ... ... 104 2 0 

Oheqne ... ... ... ... ... ng g 0 

Total Bb. ... 11,694 8 8 

E. & O. E 

R. D. Mrhta, 

Cnlcuttn^ 31 sf December ^ 1917. Hon. Treasurer, 

No. 20. 

Sheet. 


Investment ... 
Personal Account 
Treasury Bills 
Cash Account 


Total RB. ... 2,90,778 7 6 

E. A O. E. 

R. D. Mrhta, 

Hon. Treasurer. 


1917. 


ASSETS. 

Rs. Aa. P. Rs. Ab. F. 
... 2,66,168 8 10 
8,792 8 II 
... 19,128 2 0 

.... 11,694 8 8 

2,90,778 7 6 


Oaleutta, 81(t Deeemher, 1917. 
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Liabilities up to 31st December, 1917’ 


FDNDS. 


Bs. Ab. P. 

Asiatic Scxsiety 
O. P. Pniid, No. 1 
On. No. 2 


Total Rs. ... 14,848 7 9 


6,768 12 9 
6,012 11 0 
2,062 0 0 


Copy of Certified Statement of Securities in Gnatody of the Bank of 
Bengal on accoant of Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 31, 1917 : — 


3« percent 

Lonti of 1848-43 ... 

Si „ 

11 

„ 1864-66 ... 

31 

IS 

„ „ 1866 ... 

34 >9 

SI 

„ „ 1879 

8i „ 

II 

„ „ 1900-1 .. 

•3 „ 

11 

„ ,i 1896-97 ... 

4 

11 

Tenninable lioon of 1916-16 ... 


16,700 

1,63,700 

44,300 

8,000 

26,000 

500 

10,100 


Total Rs. ... 2,69,800 


[* Cashier’s seonrity deposit.— £d.] 


Copy of Gerti6ed Statement of Seonrities in Cnstody of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla, Ltd., on aooonnt of Barclay Memorial Fond, January 18, 


1917: ^ g 

Si per cent. Loan of 1864-66 ... ... ... ... SOD 

S* 1864-66 ... ... 100 

Si „ 1900-01 ... .. ... lOO 

Total Bb 600 



THE FIFTH INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
LAHORE, JANUARY 1918. 

The Fifth Indian Science Congress was held in Lahore on 
January 9th, 10th, llth, and 12th, 1918, under the presidency of 
Dr. Gilbert T. Walker, C.S.I., M.A., Sc.D., P.R.S, The meet- 
ing was attended by about 300 members and over 100 
papers were communicated, abstracts of which are given below. 

The Patron of the Congress, H.H. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., was present at the opening meeting and 
welcomed the visitors in a short speech. * 

Presidential Address. 

By Gilbert T. Walker, C.SJ., M,A., Sc.D,, F.B.S. 

VouR Honour, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The visit of the Science Congress to Lahore at this its 
Fifth Meeting is to my mind appropriate, not merely in view of 
the importance of the engineering, agricultural, educational, 
and sanitary questions that arise in the Punjab, but also 
because of its close associations with Sir Denzil Ibbetson. 
His reputation for strength, ability, and devotion to duty was 
such as almost to overshadow the fact that he was, I believe, 
the only member of the Imperial Executive Council during tlie 
past twenty years with a scientific training ; and that his 
knowledge of math^knatics, physics, and chemistry was more 
than that of an amateur 1 can personally testify. Let us not 
forget the splendid demonstration that his career has given to 
India of the value of an education in modern subjects. 

Since we separated a year ago at Bangalore we have lost 
two of our most prominent members, both of whom were to have 
preji^ed over their Sections at this meeting. Dr. E. G. Hill was 
educated at Leeds and Magdalen College, O.^ford, joining the 
Educational Service in 1895 as Professor of Chemistry at the 
Muir College, Allahabad. Shortly afterwards he became Dean 
of thelKcience Faculty, and in 1913 he was appointed Principal 
of his College. He contributed a number of original papers 
on a variety of chemiffibl subjects, was interested in meteorology, 
and from an early date saw the need of giving his pupils such a 
training as would fit them to take up i^e commercial applica- 
tions of chemistry. He died on 28th June at the age of forty- 
five. 

Professor J. H. Barnes wm educated at the Birmingham 
University, and in 1906 was made Agricidtnial Chemist to the 
Punjab, be^ a^ponited Principal of the Lj^p^ Ooltej^ two 
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But if it is a pity when the teaching of mathematics is 
made lifeless, it is fatal when that of physics or chemistry 
is carried on without constant appeal to experiment. A boy 
who has played with a force pump has no difficulty in grasping 
what w^e mean when we say ‘ head of water,’ though the idea 
may be hard if based on the abstract definition of a ‘ perfect 
incompressible liquid ’ : and such corresponding electric terms 
as ^ electromotive force ’ and ‘ capacity ’ are just as easy to a 
boy who has played to an equal extent with electric apparatus. 
But how many are nearly as familiar with electric appliances as 
they are with mechanical ? And why should w'e wonder then 
that electromagnetic theory is usually found difficult ? 

Now all that T have said applies more to Indians than to 
Europeans for two reasons. First, the wonderful memories of 
most students of this country must be a continual temptation 
to them to remember a discussion rather than to absorb its 
ideas, when memorising is easier than grasping ; and secondly, 
early training in handling tools and apparatus is not nearly as 
general here as in England. As an example of what I mean 1 
may be allowed to refer to my old school days at St. Paul’s, 
where, in addition to splendid laboratories for physics, chemis* 
try, and biology, there were prizes to encourage mechanical 
ingenuity and skill, and as evidence of the standard reached I 
remember one boy was some way down the list although he had 
made a g\T 08 cope that would spin for twenty minutes. I have 
no data as to the number of us that had collections of electric 
apparatus or small chemical laboratories or fitting shops at 
home ; but it was appreciable, and to those who had them they 
made an enormous difference. They made the laws of Nature 
real, concrete, and vivid, instead of mere abstract relations 
between quantities known only by definitions. 

Training of the hands is necessary also for the acquirement 
of manipulative skill, without which manj’' discoveries would 
never have been made. As one example I will quote the Cape 
Astronomer Gill, who developed methods of measuring angles 
in the sky to one-hundredth of a second, the angle subtended 
by a quarter-anna piece at a distance of 330 miles, half the 
distance from here to Karachi. As another example we may 
take Ramsay’s determination of the atomic weight of the rare 
gas niton. The largest volume of it that he could obtain was 
1/200 of a cubic millimeter; not a hundredth of a pin’s head in 
bulk ; yet he utilized a balance so inconceivabl}' delicate as to 
weigh this minute amount correctly. 

Having considered briefly the subjects of instruction let ua 
glance at the methods of testing our students. I think that 
one of the most disappointing facts learned in the twelve 
years that I spent as a lecturer in mathematical physios at 
Trinity College, Cambiidge, was the amount of time and energy 
that had to be spent both in examining and in revising t^e 
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methods of examining. A genius like Stokes or Kelvin works 
out a theory which after a time finds its way into text-books 
and becomes a suitable subject for examination questions. It 
is placed in the syllabus and then its degeneration begins. The 
questions become crystallized in type, and the theory may 
remain in the syllabus long after it has ceased to have a living 
interest : it may even b^ that its basis has been destroyed by 
more recent discoveries. ^In Cambridge, as in India, vested 
interests are powerful, and it was only the zeal of its teachers 
and the healthy opinion of a resident Senate, which included 
some sixty Fellows of the Royal Society, that made it possible 
to effect from time to time the drastic reforms that were 
necessary. 

Such degeneration as this is unfortunately not confined to 
science. The founders of schools of painting or of music pro- 
duce ideas which in their followers sink into mere mannerisms ; 
and in the history of religion or morals the collapse is even 
more conspicuous. To quote examples of this in the big world- 
religions is as unnecessary as it would be depressing ; so I will 
draw merely from those survivals of primitive religion or 
superstition which form a perpetual reminder to the educated 
classes of all countries of their brotherhood with the savage. 
Some of you may realize that in Europe when a soldier^s 
charger follows his master’s coffin in his funeral procession this 
is a piece of ritual surviving from times long ago when the 
horse w’^as killed in order that his master might have him to 
ride in the other world ; but how many of us understand 
the ritual that binds us in certain circumstances to throw salt 
over the left shoulder, or to throw a shoe after a newly married 
couple ? The old ritual that gets rid of devils by driving them 
into animals still survives in England. Some twenty years ago 
in a village outside Cambridge there was a case of small-pox, 
and the peasants, good Christians as they were, had little idea, 
when they drove a number of sheep through the infected 
cottage, that they were getting rid of the devil of small-pox by 
giving it the sheep to enter into. In the same way the 
shepherds of our youth, I venture to think, have little idea, 
when they drive their fiooks through their routine text-books, 
that there is grave risk of setting free* the evil spirits that are 
the curse of our examination system; and that these may 
seize upon the innocent pupils and destroy their chance of 
a really successful life. 

The only method of putting the science teaching of our 
universities on to a satisfactory footing is to appoint sufficient 
numbers of first-rate teachers, men who are keen researchers 
and can impart their enthusiasm to their classes: and they 
cannot carry out investigations if their routine work leaves 
them no leisure. Furtheif, unless they are to be professors of 
pure mathematics, they must have a laboratory training. For 
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men who teach physics on its qualitative or experimental side 
this condition is universally accepted, but^ if it is to be taught 
on the quantitative side this is just as necessary. To attempt 
to shuffle out of the obligation by re-labelling the subject 
as applied mathematics is dishonest : and it has not even the 
merit of being good policy. For it gives you a man whose 
natural field for research work is barred to him : he is not 
familiar enough with current experimental work to apply 
mathematical methods to it. 

It would be idle to contend that the initial cost of efficiency 
will not be large ; but the importance of the issue is enormous, 
and there can be no doubt that the expenditure would ulti- 
mately be remunerative. Let us consider wheat-growing as an 
example. Before the war an acre of wheat in England yielded 
about twenty-three maunds, but in India about eight maunds. 
In view of recent research work, however, it would appear not 
impossible to improve the Indian yield b}^ two maunds an acre, 
after which it would still not half what is obtained in 
England. But the value of each additional maund an acre 
is fifteen crores of rupees, so that the extra two maunds would 
sell annually for a sum three times the total present expendi- 
ture on public instruction in British India, including univer- 
sities and schools. 

The improvement of sugar is another possible object. 
India has about 2^ million acres of which each on the average 
produces about 1*1 ton of gur, equivalent to 0*4 of a ton of 
refined sugar. In Java the output is about four times as 
great ; but in the Sandwich Islands they obtain from 6 to 12 
tons of sugar an acre — something like twenty times as much as 
in this country. Considering the varieties of soil and climate 
in India, it would appear that a considerable improvement 
could be made here during the next twenty years. In a similar 
way the revenues from the forests of India which at present 
average only 1^ annas an acre are worth fifty times this 
amount in some parts of the country and are obviously capable 
of large growth. Whether we look to the older industries or to 
the newer commercial ones, we find indications of great rewards 
for research work. 

It may occur to those of you who are interested in the 
general problems of administration, that while the experimen- 
tal methods which have revolutionized science have much to 
say in connection with agriculture or manufacturing processes, 
they have little to do with the problems that arise when study- 
ing the general welfare of a province or the success of a large 
business. Now the essence of the experimental method is that 
instead of basing our explanations of phenomena on onr faulty 
intuitions we base them on and test them by definite observa- 
tions. But this method is capable of very wide apjriiioati^J 
If we were interested in such a question as the effect : of : 
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temperature on plague, we should find it extremely diificult 
and costly to institute special direct experiments on the 
subject ; but Nature has been making experiments for us for 
centuries, and there is no reason why we should ignore her 
work because we have not organized and paid for it. If we 
have fairly reliable data for thirty or forty years regarding our 
question, it is obvious that there should be material enough to 
settle it, and the only point at issue is how this is to be done. 

Now quite simple considerations lead us to the idea of the 
correlation coefficient between two quantities as the extent to 
which the variations of each are determined by those of the 
other. If we have a number of bags of rupees made of various 
light materials, the variations of the weights of the bags will 
be almost entirely governed by the numbers of rupees inside, 
and the correlation between the weight of a bag and the 
number of rupees inside will be almost exactly -f- 1. Similarly 
the percentage of members of our Congress who are ladies 
added to the percentage who are men must make 100; hence 
the correlation coefficient between these two percentages must 
be exactly — 1. On the other hand, if the variations of one 
quantity have very little dependence on those of another, such 
as the cost of a book and its literary merit, the correlation 
coefficient will be small. 

T propose now to give you a general idea of the method of 
statistics by looking at some of its applications, and first of all 
will put before you the problem that led me to work at the 
method. You will see on the screen the average winds of July, 
showing that our rain-bearing monsoon winds come from the 
South Indian Ocean and must therefore be affected by condi- 
tions over a large part of the earth’s surface. The upper pair 
of curves now before you ^ illustrates the formula worked out 
in 1908 for forecasting the whole monsoon rainfall of India. 
The formula, being based mainly on the data from 1876 to 
1908, agrees fairly well with the actual rainfall during that 
period ; but the indications given by it for the nine years 1909 
to 1917 afford us a perfectly satisfactory test of its value. The 
formula, as you will see, is in excess or defect with the actual, 
seven times out of nine. 

Turning to the cold weather the forecast turns mainly on 
whether the season is severe or mild in December : for there 
aire fairly long odds that it keeps through January and Feb- 
ruary the same character as it had in December. The line 
marked ^ calculated ’ indicates for successive years the condi- 
tions in December in the extreme north of India, Persia, and 
Baluchistan as given -by the rainfall ; while the ‘ actual ’ gives 
the subsequent rainfall and snowfall of the winter as actually 
reported in North-West India. You will see that in most 
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years the December conditions afford a correct indication of 
the ensuing months. ^ 

' Let us now consider some agricultural applications. The 
dependence of crops on rainfall is in many countries so 
obvious that anybody with the least claim to a mathematical 
equipment ought to be able to work out for himself a formula 
for the crop in terms of the total rainfall ; and the earliest case 
that I know of the application of statistical methods is the 
determination in 1874 by Governor Bawson of the sugar crop 
of Barbados from the rainfall. The curves before you^ show 
the rainfall, the actual crop, and the crop as calculated by 
Rawson’s formula. We may take as representing the modern 
method of determining what affects a crop that employed by 
Hooker in 1907. We have on the screen^ diagrams showing 
for wheat, oats, potatoes, and hay in the east of England the 
effect of rain, of accumulated temperature above 42"". and of 
accumulated temperature below 42°. The curves show the 
correlation coefficients at intervals of four weeks for about 18 
months before the crop is harvested, and from these we may 
read off the conditions that bring success. For wheat they 
want a warm and dry first summer, autumn, and winter, witli 
cold and wet in the final spring : a cold winter is bad. For 
oats it is vital to have heavy rainfall and deficient warmth in 
the spring and summer. For potatoes cold and rain in the 
first summer are good, not bad as for other crops. For hay 
nothing matters until the final spring, when wet and cool 
weather is essential. The correlation coefficient of the hay 
outturn with these two factors jointly is 0’8, which means 
that an extremely good forecast is possible. 

Last year I made a preliminary examination into the 
wheat, cotton, and jute crops of India, but found the extreme 
shortness of the scries of reliable data available to me a big 
handicap. The outcome, which is not very trustworthy, is 
before you,^ and appears to show that important results may 
be expected from a more complete examination. If you look 
at the correlations for the Punjab rabi wheat crop you will see 
that it seems to be greatly affected by cloud, temperature, and 
humidity in March, as well as by rain in December and 
January. Taking the rainfall of the two earlier months we 
can derive a forecast of the probable crop, and the result of 
this is shown as the upper diagram on the screen.^ By confin- 
ing himself to single types of crop and a single district or 
assessment circle Mr. S. M. Jacob has got some striking 
results, and the middle and lowest diagrams indicate how well 
statistical formulae will fit the data for the past thirty years. 
The middle on^ shows how the area of well-irrigated wheat in 
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2 See Fig. III. 
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the Dona Charbda assessment circle is related to the previous 
rainfall. Naturally, if a peasant realizes that there has been 
rain enough to sow his wheat on unirrigated land he sows it 
there, and the area sown on well -irrigated land is diminished. 
The lowest curve gives the actual area compared with the area 
as deduced from the rainfall. 

We may now turn to America where the Agricultural 
Department have been most energetic and successful in work ol 
this kind. As an example I have taken the Georgia cotton 
crop which is largely dependent on temperature in May and 
June. The diagram * shows how' a forecast may be based on 
this. When the process of ginning is actually going on they 
are still anxious to know what the total crop will be : and the 
lower diagram illustrates how this may be obtained from the 
amount of cotton actually gained between the 1st Sei)tember 
and the 14th November and the number of fair days in that 
interval. 

So far our methods have been quite easy to interpret, and 
fchere is little room for controversy as long as purely mathe- 
matical conditions are satisfied. Tt is when we come to eco- 
nomical or sanitary questions that difficulties arise, especially if 
the data are not reliable or do not cover a long 8^^rie8 of years. 
For we may find that events A tend to be associated with 
events B.; but this does not prove that A causes B or that 
B causes A : for both of them may be due to some third series 
of events C I will illustrate this by showing you two curves. 
The topmost on the screen* gives the proportion of those in 
England who when married cannot write and put a mark on 
the register instead of a signature. The second curve gives the 
amount of unemx)loyment in England : actually it indicates the 
total expenditure by trades unions on their unemployed 
members. At first sight it would therefore appear that there 
is a very intimate and reliable relation between illiteracy and 
unemployment, the more ignorant the people the less being 
the unemployment. But we cannot conclude that A causes B 
until we have satisfied ourselves that no third factor C domi- 
nates the situation. One factor which seems most likely to 
influence the proportion of illiterate married people is the 
number of marriages, for the ratd at which educated people 
marry will presumably not vary very greatly from year to 
year : and .the factor which may be "expected to have most 
influence on unemployment is the amount of trade. 1 am 
accordingly giving you as the fourth curve on the screen the 
fluctuations in the marriage rate, and as the third the fluctua- 
tions in the sum of exports and imports per head. Tt is now 
quite clear that the prosperity of the country is the dominat- 
ing factor. When trade is good unemployment is small: at 
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the same time weddings are numerous especially among the 
working classes, and hence the proportion of those who can 
only put a mark in the marriage register will be large. In 
text-books of statistics there are definite types of relationship 
which are called spurious, but the necessary and sufficient way 
of avoiding all these pitfalls and securing a right result is to 
consider all the factors which can produce an appreciable 
influence. 

Among the most interesting and important Indian prob- 
lems to which statistical methods can be applied are those of 
the health and prosperity of its races, and I will sketch an 
attempt that I made recently to throw light on conditions in 
Bengal. The data of births, deaths, and diseases there are 
recorded by chowkidars and are officially admitted to be 
decidedly inaccurate : at the same time it is easy to see that, 
if two series of quantities are related and we make random 
errors in recording them, the two inaccurate series so derived 
will in general be related almost as clearly as the original 
series. Hence there is hope that these vital statistics, though 
inaccurate, will yield results which are true qualitatively 
though perhaps not quantitatively. 

A student of Bengal data finds himself brought up at the 
outset by what seems an insurmountable barrier to progress. 
The registration by the village chowkidars seems so bad that 
over Bengal each of them reports the same number of deaths 
irrespective of what has really happened. This, at least at 
first sight,' appears to be the only interpretation that can be 
put on the close relation between the death-rate and the 
number of chowkidars x>er 10,000 of the population. But even 
if the wo^k is badly done why should this relation hold ? Our 
suspicions are thereby roused, and if in obedience to the 
principle just laid down we think what other factors may be 
involved we soon hit on the explanation The obvious factor 
to examine is that of population : a big death-rate means that 
the ratio of the population, say, ten or twenty years ago, to 
that of to-day is high. If the number of chowkidars per 10,000 
is also high ki these cases, it means that for the areas in which 
the population of, say, twenty or thirty years ago was high, 
the number of chowkidar posts also was high. In other words, 
when the numbers of the chowkidar posts were last revised 
they were made roughly proportional to the population of the 
time ; and this, I am told, is what happened. The lowest 
ourve on the screen gives the ratio of the population of 1881 to 
that of 1911. . It could not be expected that this would agree 
perfectly with either curve, but I think it supports the 
interpretation. 

As it is better for these purposes to have a fairly vpifofiii 
1 fifee Fig. Vm. 
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area, I have taken for oonsideration that of South-West Bengal, 
i.e, the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. I will not trouble 
you with the details of the processes employed, but will put on 
the screen ^ the curves showing the factors which seem to have 
most influence on the fever rate of any year. They are — 

(1) the population at the beginning of the year, 

(2) the cost of rice in the previous year, 

(3) the area under cultivation in the actual year, 

(4) the rainfall in the actual year. 

The table of relations between these is : 



Fever 

Popula- 

tion 

Cost 
of rice 

Cultiva- 
ted area 

i 

Rainfall 

Fover . . : 

+ 1-00 

+ 0*66 

- 0*36 

-0-40 

-0-20 

i 

Population 

* 0-66 

•f 1-00 : 

-0*66 

1 0-00 

+ 0-10 ? 

Cost of rice . . | 

-0-35 

i 

-0*66 : 

100 

1 +0'16t 

-1- 0-10 ? 

Cultivated avea, j 

- 0-40 

0*00 : 

0*15 ? 

-t- 1-00 

-»-0-40 

Rainfall . . ! 

! 

- 0-20 

j 

+ 010T ! 

i 

-1- 010 ? 

+ 0-40 

1 1-00 


Of these the probable error due to pure chance is about 
0*13, so I have only given the figures to the nearest 0'06, and 
those less than 0*2 are certainly doubtful. From these we can 
find by simple algebra the following ‘ regression ’ equation 
between the departures from their average values of these 
quantities. 

(fever) = 0*66 (population) + 0- 15 (cost of rice) — 0-35 
(cultivated area) — 0-16 (rainfall) : 

here by writing any quantity, such as (fever), within brackets 
we mean that we take the departure of the fever rate from the 
average and divide it by the mean departure of fever rate. 
Let us first look at the largest and therefore most reliable 
figures in the table. First, the-* 0*65 suggests that a rise in 
the price of food in any year has a marked effect in diminishing 
the population at the end of that year : as we shall see later only 
a part of this is due to the usual struggle for existence. The 
^ 0*65 shows that an increase of popidation at the beginning of 
a year tends strongly to be followed by an increase of the fever 
rate during that year : this is a rather striking result, and we 
shall examine it shortly. The -^0*40 shows wat an increase 
of the arm under cultivation means a decrease in the quantity 
of fever : thin is presumably because the processes of estivat- 
ing the land Imve fewer pools long stagnant for mosquitoes to 

■■■■ 1- See Jig. IX 
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breed in. The + O' 40 presumably means that when rainfall in 
any year is scanty the peasant does not cultivate as much land 
as when there is plenty of rain for his crops. Let us now look 
with some care at the— 0*36 which informs us of a decrease 
in fever next year due to an increase in the cost of food this 
year. At first sight this result is surprising, for we should 
expect that less rice to eat this year would lower vitality and 
so increase fever next year, not decrease it. But the explana- 
tion is easy and important. The— 0'35 tells us of the actual 
effect of the cost of rice on fever rate, and so includes indirect 
as well as direct effects. We have just seen that it has a big 
effect in decreasing the population, and that a decrease of popu- 
lation produces decrease of fever. This large indirect decrease 
would be enough to swamp a small direct increase ; further, the 
decrease may b^ emphasized by the diminution in fever due to 
the slight increase in cultivation (of amount + 0‘ 15 ?) caused by 
higher prices for rice. The regression equation shows us in exact 
terms that this general reasoning is correct. It gives us the 
departure in fever produced by departures in the other variables 
separately, and when the indirect effects of the cost of rice are in 
this way included in their proper places, the direct effect of an 
increase in the cost of rice is a small increase in the fever rate. 

I have discussed these relations at some length because I 
wish to make it clear that though the ordinary correlation co- 
efficient is very often treated as if it gave the direct effect of one 
factor on another, it frequently does nothing of the kind : and it 
always gives the total effect, direct and indirect. We cannot 
get the direct effect except by forming the regression equation 
of the type that we have just considered : and we may get 
misleading results unless that equation contains all the factors 
which produce appreciable effects. It will be remembered 
that there was a coefficient of -0*65 between the cost of rice 
in any year and the population at the end of it : this relation- 
ship which is shown on the screen ^ seems at first sight so close 
as to suggest that the population must be in dire poverty. 
But if this conclusion were justified we should equally infer 
from the close relationship in England between the number 
married and the trade activity that the young people there 
were as anxious to get wedded as a starving man is for his 
food, a state of things which does not fit with a declining birth- 
rate. As a matter of fact the high price in any year has a 
relationship of —0*35 with the increase of population in that 
year, but— 0*65 with that in the previous year : these relations 
are shown on the screen. Thus, if we can trust our data, the 
association of high prices in any year with low population at 
the end of that year is mainly brought about in the previous 
year, and the high prices are chiefly a result, not the causa 
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Tho remaining close association, that whereby an increase 
of population produces an increase of fever, is now put before 
you.^ It is so directly opposed to widely accepted medical 
ideas that for some months 1 did not treat it seriously. But 
on my informing Major McKendrick of Kasaiili of it he urged 
me not to reject it lightly, and drew my attention to some 
analyses of his which would suggest an explanation. I have 
therefore examined the corresponding relationship for all the 
ten provinces of India for which sut&cient data are available, 
and have onlj’^ found a single negative coefficient. The average 
value is + 0‘5. For those of you who are interested in sanitary 
matters I may briefly explain that the spread of malaria among 
men depends on the meeting of healthy men with infected 
mosquitoes, and the spread among mosquitoes on the encoun- 
ters between infected men and healthy mosquitoes ; hence the 
relations are symmetrical from the mathematical if not the 
msthetic standpoint, and an increase in the number of men has 
essentially the same bad effect as an increase in the number of 
mosquitoes, 

The conditions in the drier regions of India are so different 
from those of Bengal that it Avould clearly be dangerous to 
argue from one to the other ; and this year’s malaria has drawn 
attention to the work of Major Christopher’s seven years ago. 
He then published data for malaria in the Punjab as affected 
by prices and rainfall, noting that malaria went up with excess 
of rain or a rise of cost of wheat in the same year, and with 
a defect of rain in the previous year. His work was most 
important though he did not separate the direct from the 
indirect effects, and his numerical results and mine differ some- 
what. 

Taking his data without modification 1 have w'orked out 
the table which is put on the screen. 


Correlation coefficients. 



Fever 

Rainfall 

same 

year 

Rainfall 

previous 

year 

Prices 

same 

year 

Fever mortality 

1 + 100 

1 

; + 0-65 

-0-30 

+ 0-45 

Rainfall, same year . . ! 

1 +055 

+ 1-00 

- 0-06 

+ 0-10 

Rainfall, previous year 

-0-30 

-006 

+ lOb 

- 0-40 

Price of wheat, same year 

+ 0-45 

+ 010 

- 0*40 

+ 1-00 
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Here the probable errors vary from 0*07 to 0-1 and I find 

(fever) S5 0'5 (rain of same year)— 0*16 (rain of previous 
year) + 0 35 (prices). 

So the direct effect of rain in the previous year appears 
practically negligible, and its effect is brought about through a 
rise of prices. 

I have deliberately given you several examples in which a 
superficial treatment by statistical methods leads to an entirely 
wrong conclusion : and it is owing to such possibilities that the 
remark is so glibly made by the general public that by statis- 
tics you can prove anything and that the method is not 
practical. But it appears to me obvious that we have every 
right to be misled if we trust a man’s application of statistics 
to a problem, say, in economics, if he is not familiar both with 
statistical methods and with the principles of economics. If 
you build a big bridge you call in a man who understands the 
calculation of stresses and strains as well as the methods of 
handling steel : and only when you have done that have you a 
right to expect success. Further, although he makes calcula- 
tions you don’t dismiss him for being unpractical, because 
everybody knows that mechanical problems have been solved 
by mathematical processes for a century or more. But by your 
self-restraint you do not forfeit the right, which long custom 
has given to all of us, to call any method unpractical either if 
it is not purely rule of thumb, or if it is in the slightest degree 
difficult to understand, or, most important of all, if it is new. 
As Huxley remarked, the practical man is the man who prac- 
tises the errors of his forefathers. 

I hope that statistical methods may before long be recog- 
nized as essential for efficiency for the following reasons. First, 
a table of data covering, say, fifty years gives any intelligent 
man the same advantage as if he bad carefully watched the 
conditions for fifty years and had a perfect memory : secondly, 
employing a draughtsman to plot these data will suggest 
relationships in a manner which would otherwise require pro- 
found study of the figures : and thirdly, employing a clerk to 
work out the correlation coefficients and regression equation 
will give him without effort reliable information about their 
relationships which will distinguish direct from indirect effects, 
and could be got in no other way. 

In conclusion I would urge on those of you who have any 
control over the collection of statistics to exercise all the care 
within your power in order to secure accuracy, and so by lay- 
ing up invaluable materials for their use to deserve the grati- 
tude of posterity. 
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General Discussions. 

Recent Investigations on Soil Aeration . — By Albert 

Howard, Imperial Economic Botanist, and R. S. Hoj.e:, 
Imperial Forest Botanist. 

The growth of a crop is only possible through the simultaneous 
operation of a number of soil factors — water, mineral salts, temperature 
and oxygen. If any one factor is in dofect.l growtli is regulated by the 
amount of this factor present, and is not influenced by an increase in any 
of the other factors. The chief object in soil management is the removal, 
in advance , of any possible limiting factor. 

The aeration of the soil is a factor in growth which has been neglected 
in the past. It has only indirectly been recognized in the importance 
attached to a proper soil texture. The subject is now attracting more 
attention and it is prof^sed to refer to some of the recent work and to 
indicate the directions in which further investigation is desirable. 

1. Aeration and the amount of ubowtk. 

Various determinations liave been made of the amount of growth in 
•cultures in which the only variable factor is the degree of aeration. 

(1) The effect of increased aeration on the root development of barley. 
In water cultures, Hall ^ found that both root development and growth 
depend on the amount of aeration. 

(2) The effect of soil texture on growth. Hunter « found that root 
development and growth fell off as the soil was more consolidated. 

(3) The effect of adding potaherda or sand to the Puaa soil.* Tlie addi- 
tion of inert aerating agents like sand, potsherds or broken bricks to Pusa 
soil (a fine calcareous silt which readily loses its texture) increases the 
growth very markedly. In the case of Java indigo, whore both nitrogen 
and oxygen are required, the increase is as high as 40 per cent. 

To follow the subject further, the structure of the soil must be 
considered in relation to the root development of the plant. The pore 
spaces of the soil are bikon up by air and water, the latter occurring in 
thin films round the soil particles. The biological activities of the root 
hairs and of the soil bacteria involve respiration for which a constant 
supply of oxygen is necessary and which results in a continuous produc- 
tion of carbon dioxide. Efficient soil ventilation is therefore essential for 
growth. 

Recent investigations at Rothamstead^ on the composition of the 
soil atmosphere show that the amount of oxygen in the soil falls as the 
amount of carbon dioxide rises. The water films contain little oxygen 
but much carbon dioxide, that is, the oxygen is used up as rapidly os it 
is supplied. 

2. Ventilation of the soil and the system of flood 
IBBIOATION IN NORTHERN INDIA. 

Flood irrigation on fine alluvial soils interferes with their ventilation 
by 'rapidly destroying the texture and by forming a compact surface 
crust impermeable to air. One limiting factor — water — ^is removed but 
another — the need of aeration — ^is introduced. Thus over-irrigation 
actually diminishes the yield. This is shown by results obtained at 
Quetta where 13 maunds of wheat were obtained with one irrigation and 


i In the case of the temperature factor, growth is also limited when 
the optimum is exceeded. 

» HaU, A. D., PhU. Trana., B, 204, 1913. 

8 Hunter, C., Proo. of the Univ, of Durham PhU. Soc,, IV, p. 183. 

* Howard, A., BuiUtin 61, Agr, Reaeardt lneUkOe^ Puea, 1916. 

8 Russell, E. J., and Appleya^, A., Jour, of Agr, So,, Vtl, p. 1, 1916. 
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only 8 maunds where three irrigations were given. In any flood irriga- 
tion system, a practical compromise between the needs of the plant for 
air and for water must be worked out. This has been accomplished at 
Quetta I by the proper utilization of the preliminary watering given 
l^fore sowing. Under this new system, the yields obtained are often 
higher than tho^e obtained with the six or seven waterings usually 
applied. The Quetta results have been shown by experiment to apply to 
the Punjab 2 and Sind whore almost half the irrigation water now used 
could be saved. The economip significance of these results becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that the annual revenue derived from 
irrigation works in India is £5,000,000 sterling. 

3. Soil aeration and qualetv. 

It is well known that the quality of vegetable products varies with 
the locality, but the factors on which quality depends are still undeter- 
mined. Breed is undoubtedly one of the most important, and no im- 
provement in cultivation can change a short-stapled cotton into a long- 
stapled kind. Various observations suggest that for each variety to 
attain its highest quality, adequate soil aeration is necessary. A few 
examples may be given. 

(1) Barley . — The best malting samples are always grown on open, 
well-aerated soils and never on stiff, heavy clays. 

(2) Tdbacco.^AM the tracts in India which have achieved a reputa- 
tion for the production of tobacco of good quality are those in which 
aeration is above the average. 

(3) OotUm. — Mr. Clouston’s results on the open laterite soils at 
Chardkhuri indicate that soil aeration is one of the factors on which the 
quality of the staple of cotton depends. 

Experience in India shows that crops will not mature properly if soil 
aeration is interfered with during the ripening period. Kecent resulto 
obtained at Botharostead ^ show that, on cropped land, ripening is 
associated with a great outpouring of carbon dioxide into the soil atmos- 
phere. The cause of this is not known. It has been suggested thaCLit is 
due to the death and decay of the fine roots after the flowering period, 
but this will not explain the observed delay in ripening if air is not 
supplied during the period of maturation. An interesting fleld of re- 
search lies ready to hand. 

4. Other aspect.^ of soil aeration. 

If soil aeration is a growth factor, aeration must influence the distri- 
bution of plants t and be of importance in ecological studies. Cannon in 
Arizona and Free^ of the Johns Hopkins University have shown that 
the poor conditions of soil aeration are correlated with the absence of 
vegetation in the dry lakes of desert basins, and the zoiiation of vegetOr 
tion round these basins may be in correlation with the soil aeration 
requirements of the plants involved. 

The importance of soil-aeration in Indian forestry ^ has recently been 


1 Howard, A., and Howard, G. L. C., Bulletin 4, FruU Experiment 
Station. Quetta^ 1916. 

s Annual Report of the Imperial Economic Botontsto, 1916-17. 

8 Russell, E. J., and Appleyard, A., Jour, of Agr. Be., VIII, p. 385, 
1917. 

t The distribution of gram in India is correlated with soil aeration. 
See Agr. Jour, of India, Science Congress Humber, p. 20, 1917. 

8 Cannon, W. A., and Free, E. E., Journal of Ecology, V, p. 127, 
1917. 

8 Hole, B. S., Ind. For. Afem., I, p. 46, 1911 ; Indian Forester, 1016, 
pp. 343 and 344 ; and Indian Forest Records, V, 4, Parts I, II and III 
1014-16. 
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emphasized by a study of the factor influencing the healthy growth of 
sal {Shorea rdtnutia) seedlings. Whereas water cultures have shown that 
water in itself is quite harmless, yet water which is held in contact with 
adt forest soil rapidly becomes highly injurious to the roots of the 
seedlings. Any factor which increases the amount of moisture in the 
soil, such as shade or bad drainage, accentuates the injurious action. 
Rain-water held in c>ontact with such soil is found to become heavily 
charged with carbon dioxide and impoverished as regards its oxygen 
supply. In water culture experiments, a high carbon dioxide and low 
oxygen-content have been proved to be injurious to the roots. There aro 
good grounds for believing that, in addition to aal, many of our most 
important Indian trees are very sensitive to soil-aeration, and a careful 
study of this factor appears to be of primary importance in Indian forestry 
not only on account of its effect on the establishment and development of 
seedlings but also because of its probable influence on the growth of older 
trees and its possible connection with injurious diseases. 

Indian Esaential Oils . — By Db. J. J, SnoBOKonoH, F.I.C. 

Dr. J. J. Sudborough opened a discussion on Indian Essential Oils. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that many of the essential oils quoted 
on the London Market are obtained from raw materials of Indian origin. 
Some of the more important of these oils are: — sandalwood, oitronella, 
lemon grass, ginger grass, pahna rosa, cinnamon, cinnamon leaf, thymol, 
vetivert and East India dill. 

The only oils which have been distilled for years in India are the 
four grass oils, and essential oil experts claim that the bulk of these oils 
reach England in an adulterated condition. For example it was stated 
as late as May 1017 that practically no pure citronolla oil is shipped from 
Ceylon, it is almost invariably adulterated with petroleum; Java 
citronolla oil, on the other hand, is nearly always pure. 

The present war has resulted in the creation of several distilleries in 
India for the manufacture of sandal oil from sandalwood and of thymol 
from Ajwan seed. These factories are run on scientifle lines, turn out 
unadulterated products and during war time are yielding big profits. It 
is hoped that in post-war times India will be able to supply the woild’s 
demands for sandalwood and thymol and that the exportation of the 
raw materials for the distillation of these into products in other countries 
will cease. 

It is possible that the distillation of several other valuable oils might 
meet with financial success, although the matter is more complex tlian 
in the case of thymol and sandal oil owing to the fact that the raw 
materials are also grown in other countries and the competition with the 
products derived from these sources would be keen. The manufacture of 
vetivert and East Indian dill oils Is worth further consideration whereas 
tlie distillation of coriander or anise oil from Indian seed is hopeless at the 
present time as the Indian grown seeds contain far less oil than the 
corresponding seeds grown in Europe or Asia Minor. 

Attention was drawn to the need in the case of each oil of careful 
experiments in order to determine the most effective and economical 
methods of extraction, and emphasis was laid on the necessity for scientifle 
control of tho cultivation of the raw materials in order to be sure that the 
highest yields and best qualities of oil were found in the particular plant 
or seed. Examples were quoted showing the improvement in yields and 
quality obtained by the application of particular types of manures to 
lavender and peppermint plants in Europe. 

The question of growing raw materials more or less unknown in India 
and using them for the production of oils to compete with those manu- 
factured in other countries was discussed, some of the examples cited 
were: — ^Eucal 3 rptus, Citriadora. E. Maoarthuri, Liquidanter orientalis 
(Liquid Storax), Piper cubeba (Oil of Cubebs). The production of new 
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oils from raw materials already growing in the country . was ate dealt 
with and in conclusion the question of synthetic volatile oils was discussed. 


Lectures. 

Three public lectures were delivered. 

“Some simple Living Things; Parasitism and Disease.” — 
By Major P. Norman White, I.M.S. 

“ Aviation.”— Lt.-Con. G. M. Griffith, R.A. 

“The Planetary System, Ancient and Modem .” — By Dr. 
D. N. Mallik,* B.A., F.R.S.E. 

ABSTRACT OF PAPERS COMMUNICATED TO THE 
CONGRESS. 

Section of Agriculture. 

President: — Dr. L. C. Coleman, Director of Agriculture, 
Mysore State, 

(Presidential Address,) 

Indian Agricultural Development. 

The Development of Agriculture in India has formed the 
subject of an interesting and valuable report by Mr. Mac- 
kenna Avhich no doubt all of you have read. That report 
shows quite clearly that the Agricultural Departments in 
India have already justified the broad-minded policy inaugu- 
rated by Lord Curzon, through the increased returns which 
they have enabled and are enabling the Indian agriculturists 
to obtain from their land. It is, therefore,^ unnecessary for 
me to attempt an apologia for organized agricultural work in 
this country even were 1 competent to provide one. It might, 
however, be profitable for an unofficial scientific body, such as 
the Indian Science Congress, to examine the means which are 
being utilized to improve Indian agricultural conditions and to 
consider in how far those means are calculated to lead to per- 
manent results. It would, I think, also be well within our 
province to point out certain dangers which lie ahead, and to 
suggest means for avoiding them. 

The two lines of work which appear to have yielded the 
most striking tangible results during the past ten years are ; — 
<1) The improvement of the staple crops of the country by 
selection and the organized distribution of the improved seed 
obtained, and (2) the transfer of the best indigenous methods 
of cultivation and the best indigenous implements as utilized 
in certain areas to other more backward parts of the country, 

The reasons why these two lines of work have produced 
tangible results so rapidly are fairly obvious. In the : 
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place, neither demands on the part of the agriculturist an 
expenditure of money or labour greatly in excess of that 
which he has been accustomed to devote to the cultivation of 
his land. In the second place, neither requires, under the 
present conditions of low production which prevail in this 
country, very long or very accurate c.xperimental work to 
enable agricultural experts to satisfy themselves as. to the 
suitability- of their introduction. The various Departments of 
Agriculture in India have been quick to appreciate these facts 
and we find to-day in many provinces as much time and 
money being devoted to growing and distributing improved 
seed and to popularizing efficient indigenous agricultural prac- 
tices and implements as on all the rest of the agricultural 
work put together I do not wish it to be thought that 1 
consider plant breeding as a kind of experimental work which 
requires less careful scientific control than others. I wish 
only to emphasize the fact that in a country such as India, 
where scientific work in connection with agriculture dates back 
hardly more than twenty years, improvement by selection is 
comparatively easy, and plant breeding work in India has, up 
to the present, been mainly confined to selection. Hybridiza- 
tion has been rarely resorted to. We have, it is true, the 
work of the Howiirds on wheat, Ijeake’s work on cotton and 
Barber’s work on sugarcane, all of which are rich with promise 
for the future ; but the improved varieties of crops which are 
being distributed on such a large scale in Madras, the Central 
Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal are, 
in practically all cases, the result of selection. As time goes 
on we shall no doubt find ourselves in the same position as the 
countries of Europe, where an immense amount of the most 
careful and painstaking scientific work will be required to 
evolve a type which is distinctly better than those already 
being grown, but we have not yet reached that stage of develop- 
ment. 

As so much emphasis has been placed on plant breeding 
during the past few years it will be interesting to enquire just 
what are the probabilities of improvement in this direction- 
About eight years ago Dr. Hopkins of the Illinois Experiment 
Station sent a circular letter to various Agricultural Authori- 
ties in Europe, including such well-known men as Hall, Von 
Scelhorst, Schneidewind and Wagner, pointing out that, ac- 
cording to reliable statistics, the average yield of wheat and 
other cereals had increased in Europe by about 100% within 
the past century and enquiring what proportion of this in- 
crease could be attributed to each of the following four fac- 
tors : — 

(1) The use of improved seed.r 

(2) The use of plant food in commercial fertilizers and 

stable and green manoxes. 
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(3) Bettor rotation of crops. 

(4) More thorough tillage. 

The authorities consulted, while differing somewhat in their 
views, were practically agreed that the use of better seed 
had not provided more than 20% of the total increase in pro- 
duction. It will be interesting to compare with this estimate 
the results which have been obtained with certain crops in 
India. In parts of the Central Provinces, selected Boseum 
cotton yields about 25% more than the mixture previously 
grown. Piisa 12 wheat gives an increase of from 10 to 25% 
in certain definite areas of the United Provinces, Bihar and 
the Punjab, but no definite figures are available. The most 
striking results thus far obtain^ are, perhaps, those of Hector 
in Bengal who has been able to isolate a strain of paddy 
yielding 30”', more than the ordinary varieties grown by the 
ryot. JProm these examples, and T think they 'are fairly rep- 
resentative, it would appear that plant breeding promises to 
do rather m^re for the Indian ryot than it has done for the 
European farmer. It is, however, pretty certain that this 
work alone will be of little permanent benefit unless it is 
accompanied by improvements along other lines. In fact it 
may be argued with a certain amount of plausibility that 
plant breeding work by itself is, in many parts of India, likely 
to lead to permanent harm rather than to permanent good. 

How, it may be asked, can such an opinion be supported ? 
It is hardly necessary to repeat here the view which has been 
so frequently expressed, that we have had, in many parts of 
India, for centuries a state of agricultural equilibrium. The 
soil is generally very poor, and the ryot uses on it very little 
manure. The crops he harvests are correspondingly low and 
the varieties or mixtures of varieties which he grows arc no 
doubt nicely adapted to the existing conditions. If we now 
isolate strains, which in the first instance yield us 20% or 30% 
more than the varieties or mixtures of varieties usually grown, 
this will result in an increased drain on the soil and unless 
such a drain is counteracted by an increased return of plant 
foods to the soil we are likely to find, in a comparatively short 
time, the yield from these improved strains sink back to or 
below the level from which we started and to discover that 
the soil itself has been further impoverished. We are, no 
doubt, still too ignorant of the processes which are going^ on 
in the soils of India, and more especially of the biological 
factors which influence plant production, to speak with cer- 
tainty on this point ; but signs are not lacking that something 
similar to what I have foreshadowed is likely to occur. It 
should be noted, however, that the above remarks refer par- 
ticularly to such crops as cereals and oil seeds where an in- 
crease in 3 deld represents a definite increase in the plant food 
taken from the soil. In the case of such a crop as cotton 
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where increase in yield commonly results from an increase in 
ginning percentage, the amount of plant food removed from 
the soil should be approximately the same whether the old 
mixture or the improved strain is grown. 

1 do not wish to be understood from these remarks as 
intending to belittle the value to Indian Agriculture of plant 
breeding and the distribution of improved varieties. There 
is, however, a danger that the very striking results which have 
been obtained from this kind of work within the past ten years 
will make both scientific workers and the general public in 
India blind to the immense importance of other problems 
which face us, problems which, in many cases, will require the 
most patient and painstaking investigation by higlily trained 
research workers for their solution. T shall return to this 
subject later and shall, in the meantime, turn to some of the 
other problems awaiting us. 

The question of the conservation, improvement and utili- 
zation of our manurial resources is a subject which has not 
received that amount of attention which it deserves. From 
the time of Voclcker onward we have had warnings with re- 
gard to the serious drain which the export of oil seeds and 
bones has had upon our soils. The attention of the Board 
of Agriculture in India has been turned towards this ques- 
tion many times, but that body has not l)een able to reach any 
very satisfactory conclusions. Prohibition of export is a 
measure which seems too drastic, and even the imposition of 
an export duty would be certain to meet with serious if not 
insurmountable opposition. The present, however, when a 
practical prohibition of export exists, is a most favourable 
opportunity for popularizing the use of these valuable pro- 
ducts of Indian soils. We all trust that the conditions which 
have forced the present prohibition upon us will never recur, 
but it would, I submit, be almost criminal negligence on our 
part if we did not make the best use of the opportunity 
which it affords. The popularisation of use of oil-cakes as 
cattle foods and manures seems to me a matter of urgent im- 
portance. In this connection T may mention that an exten- 
sive campaign for the popularisation of oil-cake as a manure 
for sugarcane is being organized in Mysore State, and if the 
success already achieved can be taken as a guide we should 
see within the next five or six years practically the whole of 
oui oil seeds being utilized for the improvement of our own 
soils. I anticipate that through manurial improvements alone 
an morease in our sugar yields of one hundred per cent will be 
effected within the next ten years. 

This, however, is only one of the manurial resources which 
have to be considered. The knowledge of our resources of 
mineral manures, more especially of phosphates, is very in- 
complete, nor has Government taken up seriously the question 
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of exploring them thoroughly or of utilizing them to the best 
advantage. Finally the question of the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen — a question which is engaging the attention of 
Europe, America and Japan to an ever-increasing extent — has 
scarcely been touched in India. Recently the Government of 
Mysore has taken up this question in connection with the 
development of the natural water power resources of the 
State, and there are prospects that a factory for the fixation of 
nitrogen on a fairly large scale will be started inIHie near 
future. The effect that a cheap and adequate supply of nitro- 
gen would have on the returns from most of our staple crops is 
almost incalculable. Lastly, we have the question of green 
manures and wc must confess, I think, that we have still a 
very long way to go before wo can tell ryots how best to util- 
ize these important improvers of soil fertility. The fact that 
at present, in some parts of India at least, more than fifty per 
cent of the nitrogen content of the green manure is lost and 
thus never becomes available for soil improvement indicates 
clearly enough what an important field of investigation we 
have here. 

The question of the utilization of oil seeds and other 
forms of commercial manures is, as has very frequently been 
pointed out, intimately bound up with the question of tho 
amount of capital which the ryot has available. It is also 
closely connected with the education of the agricultural popu- 
lation for a proper use of commercial manures presupposes a 
fairly high degree of intelligence. 

As regards the question of capital, there is strong evi- 
dence that the condition of the Indian auriculturists has con- 
siderably improved during the past few years and there is 
undoubtedly an increasing tendency for him to spend money 
on the cultivation of his land. This, we believe, is partly due 
to the efforts of the Agricultural Departments in India. That 
a demand for commercial fertilizers is beginning to arise 
among the ryots of India was an opinion generally accepted 
by the Board of Agriculture at their recent meeting in Poona. 
The influence of the co-operative movement is also increasing 
rapidly, and its effect upon the economic condition of the agri- 
culturist during the next twenty years is bound to be enormous. 

Turning to education, the demand for compulsory pri- 
mary education is becoming more and more insistent. ^The 
number of schools in rural areas is increasing rapidly and 
provided our rural education is conducted on rational lines it 
will lead to an nwakening of the Indian agricultural popula- 
tion which is bound to have the most beneficent effect upon 
the development of our greatest industry. 1 have used the 
expression on rational lines ” with a purpose, for there seems 
to me the gravest danger that we shall in India commit the 
same mistakes which have been committed in other parts of . 
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the world and shall find the sons of our agriculturists leaving 
school with a distinct distaste for the occupation upon which 
the future prosperity of this country depends. 

In the past, agricultural workers in India have been in the 
difficult position of having to justify their existence to two 
separate bodies. On the one hand, they have had to prove to 
an at times somewhat critical Government not only that the 
work they were endeavouring to do was likely to lead to prac- 
tical results commensurate with the money which was being 
expended upon it, but also that the results obtained warranted 
the expenditure of very much larger sums of money. On the 
other hand, they have had to persuade a conservative agricul- 
tural population that improvements on existing methods are 
not beyond the bounds of possibility. Both these difficulties 
have been to a most gratifying extent surmounted and signs 
are not wanting that ere long we shall be landed in the 
opposite difficulty of being overpowered with demands for a 
guidance which we are not able to furnish. 

What do you require to fit us in the best possible way to 
meet the emergency which T have foreshadowed ? We need 
above all things a much larger and better organized research 
staff. An}^ one who has studied carefully the reports of the 
various Agricultural Departments and morb especially the 
reports of experimental farms must realize that much of the 
experimental work which is being attempted is not likely to 
be of more than ephemeral value. This is more especially 
thq case with regard to manurial experiments. All the ex- 
perience of Europe goes to show that the most important in- 
creases in crop production have come as a result of the scienti- 
fic use of manures. Germany is to-day able to feed herself 
largely because of her use of commercial fertilizers and she 
has been taught how to use them to the best advantage 
through the immense amount of accurate experimental work 
which has been carried out on stations scattered all over the 
country. How much of this accurate experimental work do 
we find being done in India at the present ? Many of our 
experimental farms are scarcely worthy of the name because 
there is not sufficient scientific supervision and because there 
is, in too many cases, a demand that the farm shall show at 
the end of the year a favourable balance sheet. I am not 
prepared to assert categorically that an experimental farm 
which shows a profit stands thereby condemned of masquerad- 
ing under a false name, but I am prepared to assert that if 
the time of the farm staff and the land on the farm are de 
voted as they should be to accurate experimental work such a 
farm cannot be worked at a profit. The desire of the general 
public to see the results of experiments rather than the pro- 
cesses by which those results are obtained is a natural one. 
It should be satisfied by the only rational method, namely 
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demonstration on special farms or on the fields of cultivators. 
An experimental farm should be looked upon as an outdoor 
laboratory, not as a model or demonstration. There may be 
room on it, as there is in a chemical laboratory, for rough 
qualitative tests, but to stop with these as 1 fear too many of 
our farms have done in the past is fatal to permanent pro- 
gress. That we have not suffered more as a result of this 
foolishly economical policy is due to the fact that we have, 
for the most part, been dealing with fairly simple problems for 
which the approximate results obtained have furnished in- 
formation upon which recommendations could be made with, 
some degree of safety. As time goes on such approximate 
results will become steadily less useful and, unless we have 
substituted accurate experiments for the crude methods which 
now only too frequently obtain, we may find ourselves in the 
unfortunate position of having to give to the ryot when he 
asks for bread, not a stone perhaps, but half-bak^ dough. 

The question of research and experimental work is a 
pressing one. As I have already pointed out, the introduction 
of improved varieties is not likely to take us very far unless 
it is followed up by improvements in manuring and culti- 
vation. An improved variety does, however, give the agricul- 
turist an incentive towards better methods of treating his 
land, because it shows him that there are possibilities of in- 
creased profit from agriculture outside of those furnished by a 
rise of prices. The moment it becomes apparent that a crop 
will repay better soil treatment the question of just what 
treatment is soundest economically becomes one of the first 
importance. The questions which arise in connection with 
this subject are as many and varied as are the soils and 
climatic conditions of India and require the most careful in- 
vestigation, not only at one or two special research institutes, 
but also at a large number of experiment stations scattered 
all over this broad land, manned by thoroughly trained officers 
who are filled with a zeal for accurate scientific work. 1 
strongly dissent from the view one sometimes hears expressed 
that observations in the field can in any way take the place of 
accurate experiment or that fewer precautions to avoid error 
are required in the case of agricultural than, for instance, 
chemical investigations. 

In our work we are, I think, being tempted (I was about 
to say, being compelled) to confine ourselves to problems of 
the immediately practical character. This is no doubt largely 
due to the very small number of men engaged in agricultural 
investigation. It is also, I fear, partly due to our being afflic- 
ted to a certain degree with the shortsightedness which has 
landed the British Empire on the brink of disaster. If agri- 
cultural workers in India do not themselves insist upon the 
importance of fundamental investigation work, even when 
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such work does not hold out prospects of returns in the near 
future, we are hardly likely to find Governments and the 
general public viewing such matters seriously. There was a 
time, and not so many years ago, when an insistence upon the 
importance of research might have been looked upon as a sort 
of lame excuse for failure to produce results of practical value. 
That time is, I think, past and if we now fail to lay founda- 
tions deep and broad for the future development of agricul- 
ture in India we shall stand convicted by those who come 
after us of a criminal neglect of duty. 

On a new method of comparing the growth of Cane in 
different localities . — By C. A. Barbbk. 

The author describes a series of measurements of the cane plant, 
whereby it is claimed that various growth characters can be compared, 
both of different varieties in the same place and the same varieties in 
different places. From this comparison, deductions can be drawn as to 
the suitability of places for cane growth and the kinds of cane which are 
likely to succeed best at any one spot. The literature of the subject is 
mea^e. Attention has been recently called in the Louisiana Planter to 
the importance of cane measuremente from the crop point of view, while 
desultory work has been done in Java for a considerable period. The 
chief workers in Java have been Kobus, Kamerling and Kiiijper, and 
summaries are given of their main results. Lately, Taluqdar has pub- 
lished a paper on cane growth in the Bihar and Orisea AgrieuUvral Journal 
in which the influence of weather conditions on growth is discussed. 

In all these cases careful measurements have been made on individual 
canes at different periods of growth. The method adopted in the present 
paper differs radically, in that large series are measured at widely 
different localities throughout India. These measurements which include 
the whole cane, the living shoot, joints, laminas and leaf sheaths, have 
been taken for twenty canes in each plot dealt with, and the complete 
series of measurements on any one plot is termed a ** unit*’ observation. 
Seven canes were selected for study, Saretha, Chin, KhaH, Panaahi, 
Chynia, Baroukha and Mungo, and some or all of these have been studied 
at ten different places, from Madras to the United Provinces. There are 
80 unit observations on which the results are based. As the whole seven 
varieties are not grown in all the places, a series of safeguards have been 
introduced in the comparisons, and these are described. 

Certain results are given in tabular form and otherwise, showing the 
effect of the local conditions on general growth and on special varieties, 
and the general suitability of selected varieties for different localities. 
Lastly, two special oases are considered, (i) The effect of the season on 
cane growth and (ii) periodicity in the length of joints ; both of these are 
shown to be directly deduoible from the curves of joint-length prepared 
from the measurements: The paper is of a preliminary character, because 
of the imperfection of the recora ; it is intended to complete the series 
of measurements during the current season. 

Timber supplies iu India. — By R. S. Pkakson. 

General discussion as to the supply of timW in India. Comparison 
of consumption of timber per head of population in India and Europe. 
Comparison of the price of timber in India and England. Uses of timber. 
Methods by which the supply can be increased : — 

(i) the creation of plantations and more intensive management of 
existing forests. 
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(ii) the utilization of timbers other than Standard timbers and 

discussion on the marketing of such timbers, 

(iii) the antiseptic treatment of timber, 

(iv) the development of communication in the forests, and 

(v) imported timbers. 

Forest grazing and the Nellore “ Kancha system . — By 

C. E. C. Fischer. 

1. Forest grazing is inimical to the interests of the cattle-breeder as 
well as detrimental to the forests themselves. 

2. The practice of forest grazing is deep-rooted in Southern India. 

3. The** drove*' cattle and goats are the most harmful; the best 
cattle are stall-fed or pastured on special areas. 

4. The long-standing ** Kancha *’ system in Nellore. 

6. The extension of the ** Kancha ** system to Government forests in 
the Nellore District. 

The economic Aspec't of Indian Silviculture. — By £. Mars- 

DEN. 

Concentrated exploitation yields the greatest profit. Natural re- 
generation in temperate climates. Plantations in tropical climates. 
Softwoods worth more attention. Economic significance of thinnings. 
Method of working bamboos. 

Cocoanut: The Wealth of Travancore . — By N. Kiinjan 
Fillat. 

The importance of the cocoanut industry to Travancore is first 
discussed from the standpoint of the external trade of the country, the 
income and prosperity of the people and the revenues of the Gk>vernment 
which depend to a very great extent on the cocoanut produce. 

A short reference is then made to the origin of cocoanut cultivation 
on the Malabar coast, the various theories advanced in connection there- 
with and the linguistic evidence which supports the theory of its impor- 
tation from Ceylon. 

The probable acreage of the crop, the annual output, the quantities 
exported and consumed locally are then shown. 

The methods of cultivation now followed by the raiyats are next 
dealt with Reference is made to the numerous varieties met with in 
Travancore and to the principles that ought to be kept in view in the 
selection of varieties. The present methods of cultivation include several 
excellent points which can be recommended for adoption in other coun- 
tries. These points are fully dealt with. 

The defects of cultivation in Travancore are next pointed out, 
prominence being given to the question of manuring. Several series of 
experiments on manuring have been ocuried out by the State Agricultural 
Department and highly interesting and satisfactory results have been 
obtained therefrom. These experiments are fully dealt with in this part 
of the paper. It has been shown that the output of cocoanuts in Travan- 
core can be more than trebled by the adoption of a proper system of 
manuring. 

The subject of pests and diseases is next dealt with as briefiy as 
possible. Under pests a new insect which has been found to attack the 
toaves of the cocoanut palm is described, and under diseases prominence 
is given to the root disease which is the most serious of all the ooooanot 
diseases in Travancore. The work done and proposed to be done for the 
eradication of this disease is also described. 
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Finally the question of the development of oocoanut industries is 
dealt with. The ooir industry is practically the only one that is now 
being carried on and it supports nearly 180,000 persons. The major 
portion of the export trade in cocoanut produce is however in raw 
products only. These are sent to foreign countries where they are 
converted into various finished articles. The manufacture of these 
articles in the country itself will result in an enormous increase to the 
national wealth of the country. 

The oocoanut industry is the main factor that contributes to the 
present prosperity of Travancore, but immense potentialities for increas- 
ing this prosperity lie latent in the industry. The main objects of this 
paper are to point out the present position of the industry in Travancore, 
the work that is being done towards its development, and the possibilities 
that still exist for its further development. 


The determination of the Indigo soils of Bihar . — By W. A. 

Davis. 

Notwithstanding an increase in area under indigo in Bihar within the 
past year the yield has decreased. An examination of records of yields 
from certain factories show that this decrease in yield both of seed and of 
indigo has been continuing for some time. This the author holds to be 
duo to a deficiency in available phosphates in the Bihar indigo soils. He 
discusses the influence of unfavourable climatic conditions and of water- 
logging on the crop and contends that these will not account for reduc- 
tion of yield and appearance of the wilt disease. He comes to the conclu- 
sion that unless superphosphate manuring is immediately adopted on an 
extensive scale it is practically certain that in the next few years the 
indigo crops will fall off enormously each year until they reach a very low 
level. 

The author also discusses the profitability of using superphosphate at 
present prices, the methods of application, and the general question of 
the future of the indigo industry. 


The improvement of “ Tinnevellies ” cotton . — By R. 

Thomas. 

The author after giving a short description of the two species which 
go to make up Tinnevellies cotton and of the area where they are grown 
enumerates the main lines of work for the improvement of cotton cultiva- 
tion in this area which have been taken up by the Madras Department of 
Agriculture. These lines of work are as follows : — 

(a) The selection of unit stredns of cotton and the propagation and 

distribution of the best selections on the largest possible 

scale. 

(b) The co-operative sale of cotton. 

(c) The formation of co operative seed unions which undertake the 

propagation and distribution of improved strains. 

(d) The introduction of drill sowing implements. 

(e) The eradication of a low grade cotton of the ** Neglectum *’ 

typo. 

In the paper the author confines himself to a discussion of improve- 
ments which have been produced in the staple of Tinnevellies ’’ cotton 
by breeding work and the methods followed in making these improve- 
ments avaiUkble to the cotton growers in the way of obtaininff for them 
better prices for the superior cotton grown. He estimates tnat in 1917 
the work of the Department in this connection had increased the profits 
to cotton growers by Rs. 7 lakhs. 
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Forest Insect conditions in India. — By C. F. C. Bebson. 

A comparison of forest insect conditions in British India witli those 
in forest regions of other parts of the world, shows that Indian forests are 
far less seriously menaced by primary insect pests (t.e. which are able to 
attack and kill healthy forest trees), than are the forests of Europe, the 
United States of America, and Canada. In the forest areas of Central 
Europe the principal primary pests are (a) defoliators, e.g. the Nun, 
Moth, the Pine Caterpillars, the Brown- tail and Gold- tail Moth, and (6) 
bark-beetles, e.g. the Typographer beetle, the pine bark-beetle, the apruce 
bark-beetle. 

In North America and Canada primary pests include among (a) 
defoliators, the Large Larch Sawfly, the Spruce Bud worm, the Gypsy and 
Brown- tail moths, and among (6) bark beetles, several conifericolous 
species of the genus Dendroctonua, 

As a result of the depredations of the defoliators and borers above 
mentioned, hundreds of square miles of forest have been from time to time 
completely destroyed, both in the virgin forests of North America and 
the artificial forests of Central Europe. 

Indian forests on the other hand, though abundantly supplied with 
pests capable of causing serious technical injuries to living trees and to 
timber, do not possess species which are able to kill off healthy trees 
over appreciably large areas. The past history of forest management in 
India also indicates that extensive outbreaks of endemic secondary species 
are of rare occurrence. These conditions of intor-relationshlp between 
forest insects and their hosts would appear to be normal in forests of 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. 

The absence of primary insect damage in India is attributed partly 
to the present sylvicultural methods which protects the crop against 
fire and irregular or excessive fellings, and which have not yet extensively 
altered the natural facies of the primitive forest. The more recent work- 
ing plans, however, tend towards the production of artificial forests in 
which the irregularly stocked uneven-aged natural forest is replaced by a 
series of uniform even-aged crops with an increased proportion of the 
valuable species. Such forests are more liable to serious insect injury, and 
it is in them that we may expect to find the existing secondary pests 
assuming under epidemic conditions the role of primary pests. 

The Burmese Sesamum varieties ; Notes on their variation 
and growth. — By A. MgKkrral. 

After discussing the literature dealing with this crop and the im- 
portance of Sesamum to Burmese agriculture, the author proceeds to 
describe the different varieties grown in Burma and their variations, using 
as a basis material collected from the principal Sesamum districts 
grown at the Talkon Agricultural Station. The subject is dealt with 
under the following heads : — The leaf, branching habit, colour of the 
flower, the capsule, colour of the vegetative parts, pubescence and 
seed colour. 

The description is followed by a tentative classification of the 
Burmese Sesamums based on the branching habit, vegetative period and 
colour of the seed and a discussion of the abnormalities which occur. In 
conclusion the author discusses the possibilities of improvement, more 
especially through single plant selection. 

The Patti ” as a nucleus of co-operation and a framework 
for improvement in agriculture . — By S. S. Nbhru. 

Apart from the co-operative organisms of exotic growth which m 
thriving with obvious benefits to agriculture, there is also a co-operative 
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orgamsm of indigenous growth even if rudimentary in character, — the 
Patti, as it is styled. It is only a nucleus of co-operation, but represents 
an admirable and, for i1|^ modest scope, efficacious framework for some 
very elementary yet none the less pressing improvements in agriculture. 
A brief attempt is here made to show how these improvements material- 
ise, by working out a typical case in an important section of these 
provinces. 

Unevenness of individual plants in field crops, partly due 
to position of seed in the ground while soAving or plant- 
ing — By M. L. Kulkarni. 

The great thing to be aimed at in scientific farming, is to get a 
uniform crop. If the land is rich the crop may be bumper, if it is poor 
the crop may be^ poor in general. But actually such is not the case. 
The growth of individual plants in a field crop is universally seen to 
vary considerably, some being tall and some short. Several reasons are 
assigned for this variation, viz. condition of soil, depth of seed put in, 
amount of moisture, amount of air, etc., etc. A new reason, viz. 

Position of seed in the groiuid while sowing or planting must have 
some eiTect on the early or late germination and consequent variation in 
the growth of plants,*' suggested itself to the writer. He accordingly 
started experiments on field scale on sugar-cane, with single eye-bud with 
the eye-buds placed upwards. Tlie experiments seem to be promising. 
Further, he has taken up pot experiments of planting various other seeds, 
such as, cotton, gramsan, wheat, jowar, maize, etc., etc., with the 
apices in different positions, viz. upwards, sideways and downwards. 
Interesting results are being observed, regarding early or late germinar 
tion and carrying up seed-coat, etc., according to positions of the seeds. 
Further pot experiments are in progress for detailed information. 

Note on dissections of sugarcane stools, and the varying 
character of canes in the same clump . — By C. A. 
Barber. 

This is a note dealing with the known differences of sugarcanes of 
the same variety in the field when collecting samples for analysis and 
study. It shows that such differences are inherent in each variety, and 
traces their origin to there being branches of different orders in each 
clump. The branches of higher orders are thicker, have longer joints and 
are poorer in sugar content, and their visible differences are clearly 
shown in lantern slides. 

The branching of the cane stool is discussed, and it is shown that this 
varies in different groups of canes, so as to be a character of some impor- 
tance in classification. Branching formulae are presented for some 
classes, and it is seen that there is a regular progression from that for the 
wild Saccharums, through different classes of indigenous Indian canes, to 
the thick canes of the tropics. 

The spraying of tea in North-East India . — By A. C. 

Tunstall. 

The treatment of pests and blights of tea in North-East India by 
spraying has only recently been seriously considered. The climate of the 
tea districts and the special nature of &e growth of the tea plant render 
spraying a difficult operation. The situation of the gardens in^ some 
districts renders co-operation necessary in the treatment of mwy epidemic 
diseases. A co-operative scheme has been favourably receiv^ by the 
planters in one district. The qsraying machinery formerly in use on tea 
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gardens needed special adaptation to tlie conditions. The spray fluids 
must not be such as are likely to cause harm to consumers of the manu- 
factured tea. Machines and fluids must be vn^ry simple to use as the 
managers on tea gardens are unable to give continuous supervision to any 
one operation. Dry dust spraying could be a very economical method of 
treating pests and blights if a satisfac'tory powder were forthcoming. 

Rhizootonia in Jute : the inhibiting effect of Potash 
manuring. — By R. S. Finlow. 

The results of an investigation into the manurial requirements of jute 
indicate a connection between the incidence of attacks of the fungus 
Rhizoctonia on the crop and the potash content of the soil. 

North-Eastern India comprises two great soil divisions, m. (1) the 
new alluvium, which consists of silt recently deposited by rivers and (2) 
the old alluvium, which is a red laterite soil of much more ancient 
origin. 

The new alluvium, which generally contains no free carbonate of 
lime, is well supplied with lime salts, and is often very rich in phosphoric 
Mid and in pot^h. The average percentage of potash is about 0*7, and 
individual samples have been found to contain as much as 2*0%. In 
the silt tract, jute is commonly grown on the same lapd for several years 
in succession, but it is rare to see more than an individual plant, here and 
there, suffering from Rhizoctonia. 

The red soil tract or ** old alluvium” differs widely from the silt, 
being very deflcient in lime and phosphoric acid. The total potash 
content averages about 0*3%, which would be considered, and indeed 
appears to bo, suilloiont for fodder and pulse crops. On the other hand, 
jute is liable to suffer seriously from Rhizoctonia and, on two occasions, 
only extravagant manuring with cowdung and nitrate of potash saved 
^oung crops of valuable pure lines. This experience led to more detailed 
investigation, and it was ultimately found, that the inhibiting effect, on 
Rhizoctonia, of the manures supplied, was due to the potash. It has 
also been found that the application of 100 pounds of K^O per acre on the 
red soil at Dacca increases the yield of flbre by about 30%. 

In 1917 jute was grown on a series of plots at Dacca for the third year 
in succession. The plots which received special potash manuring never 
contained as much as 1% of plants suffering from Rhizoctonia while 
nearly 10% of the plants in plots to which no potash salts had been 
applied were always diseased. 

In collaboration with the Imperial Mycologist the work is being 
extended in other directions and suggestive results have been obtained. 

Immunity and.DiseaHe in Plants . — By E. J. Butler. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the avoidance of disease, the 
endurance of disease, and true immunity or resistance to disease. 

Several instances are given of the ways in which plants may avoid a 
disease to which they are not in any way truly resistant. They may be 
* grown in areas with conditions of climate which the parasite cannot 
stand, it being shown that many of our most important cultivated plants 
have a wider range than their parasites. Or the date of sowing may be 
altered to a period when the temperature or humidity is unsuitable for 
the germination of the spores of the parasite. Or varieties may be grown 
which mature quickly, before the parasite can do them much damage. 

Cases ore given of successful endurance of the attacks of a plant 
parasite. These are mostly connected with the vigour of the plant, and 
can be modified by different methods of cultivation and manuring. 

True resistance to disease differs from the above in depending on 
some structural or physiological characters of the plant which prevent suc- 
cessful invasion by the parasite. 
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The structural characters of importance in specific cases are detailed, 
and examples given of their modification by external conditions such as 
light, humidity, and nutrition. 

^e physiological characters whicli Influence immunity are more 
difficult to define, hut are undoubtedly the most important class of 
factors in the majority of eases. They are connected with the nature of 
the cell contents, not with the characters of the walls or other structural 
peculiarities. Sometimes tlie living part of the contents — the protoplasm 
—is chiefly involved ; sometimes the non-living part — usually substances 
dissolved in the cell sap — is more important. Amongst these substances, 
tannin and organic acids are shown to occupy a prominent place. 

The relative resistance to specific diseases of different varieties of 
plants is discussed, and indications given of the physiological characters 
most probably concerned. 

The external conditions which modify physiological resistance are 
chiefly climatic and nutritional. Resistance in one locality does not 
necessarily imply resistance to the same disease in another locality. Soil 
is often important, the influence of calcareous soils being particularly 
evident in several diseases. Nutrition often has a strong influence on 
disease and there is a very wide field for further research in this direction. 
It is shown that all three of the more important plant foods obtained 
through the roots— nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium — may, accord- 
ing as they are present in excess or are deficient, have a marked influence 
on susceptibility to disease. How they act is not known, and attention 
is drawn to this problem as one on which Agricultural Chemists might 
throw much light if they could show how specific fertilisers influence the 
chemical coi^iposition of the plant cell. 

Bacteriotoxins in soils.— % C. M. Hutchinson. 

The future of applied entomology. — By F. M. Howlkto. 

Northern cotton. — By G. R. Hilson. 

Improvement of cotton in the Punjab. — By D Melnk. 

An account of a year’s working of a large Indian estate 
(Pusa, Bihar). — By G. S. Hendrbson. 

Some problems arising from the successful introduction of 
American cotton in the Western Punjab. — By W. 
Roberts. 

Some factors affecting efficiency in the use of canal water. 
— By W. Roberts and E. Faulkner. 

Some observations about soils of the North-East India tea 
districts. — By 6. D. Hope, 

Soil surveys in the Punjab. — By B. N. Wilsdon. 

Beginnings, in insect physiology and their economic signifi- 
cance. — By S. K. Sen. 

Manures in relation to soils and crop production in the 
Central Provinces — By D. Clouston. 
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Section of Physics and Mathematics. 

Preeidenl — ^Dr. Walt Mohammad, M.A.y Professor of. Physics, 
M.A.O. College^ Aligarh. 

{Presidential Address.) 

Recent Progress in Magneto-Optics. 

In opening our proceedings to-day, allow me at the outset 
to express my deep sense of the honour the Indian Science 
Congress has conferred upon me in asking me to preside over 
this section and in giving me the privilege of addressing you 
on a scientific subject. 

As you know, the topics of the addresses vary from year 
to year and the variation is due to the predilection of the 
individual president. The types of addresses are not many. 
An address may deal with an account of some particular 
research or with the general progress of science. It may refer 
to recent discovery, or to those particular parts of it that have 
engaged the personal study of the president Lastly, it may 
deal with some controversial matter. 

I think, we have in our meeting those who wish to hear 
something of the most recent developments of scientific labour 
and to get a general survey of modern advances in some one or 
other of the branches of sciences to which our section is 
devoted. 

The subject of my address is Recent Progress in Magneto- 
Optics.” We know that the short period 1895-96 marked the 
turning of several new chapters in the history of physics. The 
epoch-making discovery of X-Rays by Rontgen was immediately 
followed by the equally remarkable discovery of Radio-Activity 
by Becquerel. It is true that Faraday’s discovery of the effect 
of magnetism on light dates nack to 1846, but it was in 1896 
that Zeeman, following in the footsteps of Faraday, discovered 
the effect known after his name, and laid the foundations of 
magneto-optics. 

It is curious to note that none of these epoch-making 
discoveries was made in England, though like so much of the 
scientific research of the present day, they go back for their 
origin to the fundamental investigations of English men of 
science. The discovery of the Rontgen rays had its origin in 
the accumulation of knowledge of the conduction of electricity 
through gases— a branch founded and developed by eminent 
British scientists, the discovery of the phenomena of radio- 
activity arose indirectly from the study of Rontgen rays and 
the discovery of the Zeeman effect was a logical extension of 
the earlier work of Faraday. It is also curious to find that the 
study of the Zeeman effect attracted the attention of very few 
in Boland and that not many contributions of any importance 
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have been made by English physioists. This oan be explained 
perhaps in this way. A large part of the work in modem 
jihysics for the last 20 years has been intimately connected 
with the problem of the structure of the atom, and among 
several very powerful methods of attack develop^ for solving 
the problem, those of radio-activity and X-Bays absorbed the 
attention of the British scientists, in whose hands they have 
yielded such wonderful results. The only literature on magneto- 
optics available in the English language consists of an admir- 
able monograph by Zeeman published in 1912. Since that 
time some further work has been done and it is proposed to 
give here a brief outline of the recent progress made and to 
review a few of the more important results obtained. 

My esteemed friends, the mathematicians, should have the 
satisfaction of knowing that though the subject is primarily an 
exjierimental one, it is a subject in which theory and experi- 
ment have gone hand in hand — the mathematical theory 
predicting results verified by experiment, suggesting modifica- 
tions in the theory accepted by the mathematicians. No one 
is more indebted to the mathematical genius of Lorentz and 
Voigt than Zeeman himself. 

Instruments of Observation. 

For the successful observation of the magnetic resolution 
of spectrum lines, three essentials are requisite : (1) a bright 
source of light, (2) a high resolving power and (3) a strong 
magnetic field. 

As for (1) spark, arc, arc in vacuum and flames remain the 
principal sources of light. The Wehnelt cathode lamp as 
devised by the writer has proved a very satisfactory source of 
fine and bright lines suitable for this purpose and the lamp has 
been successfully used by some American, German and Japanese 
investigators. 

As for (2) gratings, Fabry and Perots’ etalons and 
interferometers, Lummers’ plates and Michelson’s echelon still 
remain the chief spectroscopic accessories. Rowlands’ con- 
cave grating is yielding its place to Michelson’s plane grating 
and the crossed spectra ” produced by crossing spectra 
from any two of the above named high-resolving apparatus 
are proving useful in removing ambiguities and eliminating 
“ Ghosts ”. 

And lastly for (3) the Du Bois magnet has been improved 
upon by Weiss who by the use of specially designed pole-pieces 
of ferro-cobalt and ^p coils has obtained field strengths as 
high as 40 to 60 kilogauss. Deslandres and Perot have 
recently suggested several methods of producing intense mag- 
netic fields. One of them consists of adding a magnetising coil 
to a Weiss magnet. Another method consists of allowing a 
very large current to circulate round an insulated strip of high 
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conductivity metal (silver or copper) cooled by a liquid — no 
iron being employed at all. They hope to produce a field of 
100,000 gauss. Professor Kammerlingh Onnes has suggested 
the use of liquid air or liquid hydrogen for cooling the coil and 
hopes to obtain still higher fields. There is no doubt that the 
employment of very high fields would unravel some of the 
perplexing mysteries and allow us to understand the magnetic 
phenomena much better. 

Direct Effect. 

Since Zecmair s paper on the doublets and triplets in the 
spectrum produced hy external magnetic fields, scores of im- 
portant papers have appeared embodying the results of more or 
less systematic work on the magnetic resolution of spectrum 
lines. Almost all the elements have been investigated, and 
though many lines have baffled investigation, a large number 
have yielded results which are highly interesting. 

The accumulated data indicate that spectrum lines split 
up into types which are fairly well classified and which, independ- 
ent of any spectrum formula, prove that the linos of a series 
are grouped together. Hence the use of the magnetic resolu- 
tions in the study of spectral series. However, the study of 
the Zeeman effect has not resulted in the discovery of the laws 
of distribution in the spectra of non-series lines. 

Most of the investigators of the Zeeman effect have con- 
fined themselves to the study of lines in the visible region of 
the spectrum only. The reason is not far to seek. Almost all 
the apparatus of high resolving power embodying the principle 
of interference, are usually made of glass and are obviously 
not suitable for observation in the ultra-violet or infra-red 
regions. 

Quite recently Nagaoka and Takamine have taken up the 
study of the Zeeman effect in the ultra-violet region and have 
investigated a few lines. Croze, on the other hand, has ex- 
tended his examination of the lines and bands of hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen, into the infra-red as far as the photo- 
graphic methods tillow — up to a = 9000 A.U. The need for 
further research in these directions is evident. 

There is yet another direction in which the need of further 
observation is great. Up to the present, different investigators 
have emplo 3 'ed fields of different strengths and very few lines 
have been B\^stematically studied in a field of gradually increas- 
ing strength simply because very intense fields are not easy to 
pi^uce and very weak fields require the highest resolving 
power of the spectroscope for the detection of the small 
magnetic resolutions. 

Satellites. 

It is a well-known fact, that some of the spectrum lines 
are very complex jn structure (cf. mercury green line, found to 
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be composed of a principal line and nine satellites). Hull, 
Nagaokaand Janicki have shown that satellites show a regular 
spacing, obey a definite relation as regards their distance from 
the principal line and arc periodic in occurrence, indicating 
some sort of coupling of the elections or the possible mutual 
action of vibrating electrons. 

The observation of the Zeeman elfect of these satellites 
has always been a fascinating study as likely to give a clue to 
the mechanism of radiation and the production of spectrum 
lines. Mercury lines being easil}’^ observed, have been inves- 
tigated by more than one observer and recently Lunelund. 
Nagaoka and Takamine ht^i ve carefully followed the whole course 
of the change in the lines from weak to strong magnetic fields 
and have shown that the separation of lines is not generally 
subject to the law of linear proportionality to the magnetic 
field (as expected from the simple theory of Lorentz) including 
the singular case in which change of wave length is proportional 
to the square of the magnetic field. The satellites gradually 
tend to oscillate to the branches of the principal line when the 
field is sufficiently increased. Erochin finds that the line Ha of 
hydrogen behaves in a similar Avay. 

Voigt, assuming a simple coupling with an electron, has 
shown mathematically that the change should take place at the 
first proportional to the square of the field and then according 
to a hyperbolic law. Nagaoka has discussed the possible origin 
of satellites in the light of the Zeeman and the Stark effects, 
and shows many of the results to bo consistent with Voigt’s 
theory of the vibrations of electrons in an isotropic, quasi- 
elastic electric field. 

Houston’s suggestion as to the origin of the satellites is an 
interesting one. He thinks that satellites may in some cases 
be caused by sudden changes of amplitude or phase in an oscilla- 
tor of one definite period. 

The writer employing a Wehnelt cathode lamp as the 
source of bright-fine arc lines in vacuum and using a powerful 
Echelon grating, observed Zeeman effect of the satellites of 
several lines of different elements in weak magnetic fields. 
Many curious results were observed, e.g. the disappearing of 
satellites, the appearance of new lines, the merging together of 
two lines into one, and finally, the departure of the magnetic 
separation from the law of linear proportionality. In some 
cases, notably with the six satellites of the bismuth blue line, 
a veritable * dance ’ of lines in the magnetic field was observed. 
Nagaoka and Takamine are continuing their investigation of 
the satellites. 

^ Apart from these anomalies, several satellites resolve into 
triplets, quadruplets, sixtuplets and follow Bunge’s rule. The 
resolution of Cd\=5fiSQ has been observed and measured in a 
field of only 300 gauss. 
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Band Spectra. 

The study of the magnetic resolution of band spectra is of 
great interest, because, at one time it was thought that unlike 
line spectra they are not of electronic origin. For a very long 
time, repeated investigations failed to show the evidence of 
the Zeeman effect in the case of individual lines of which the 
band spectra are formed. Dufour found that some of the 
bands were sensitive to the magnetic field. Fortrat has 
recently shown that the apparent absence of the Zeeman effect 
in band spectra was due to insufficient strength of the magnetic 
field employed, and that when a field of 40,000 or 60,000 
gauss is employed, certain displacements are detected but 
there is no division and no polarisation. Deslandres and ' L. 
d’Azambuja have investigated the behaviour of water-vapour 
and nitrogen and have observed that while there was no sign 
of doubling of the rays, there was a decided displacement of 
all the lines. The latest work shows that the study of the 
action of magnetic fields permits band spectra to be divided 
into two classes — those which show the Zeeman effect and 
those which do not. Among the latter, all those which have 
been investigated up to the present time in intense fields have 
their lines slightly displaced by the field in a manner which 
varies from one aeries to another, but always in the same way 
for the same series. With regard to others, which show the 
Zeeman effect, identical separations are found for the heads 
of any particular series. These facts show that the distribution 
into series has a true physical significance. 

Very recently Deslandres and Burson examined the spec- 
trum of the blue cone of an oxycoalgas fiame in magnetic field 
of varying strength and detected complicated phenomena. 
Separation into polarised components as in the ordinary 
Zeeman effect was observed, in addition to special displace- 
ments, and simplifications of the doublets similar to those des- 
cribed by Paschen and Back and Fortrat. F. Croze examining 
the lines and bands of the common gases comes to the con- 
clusion that, given sufficiently intense field and sufficiently high 
dispersion, resolution should in all probability always be 
possible and that there is no criterion for the existence or non- 
existence of the Zeeman effect. 

In the case of complex spectra like the second spectrum 
of hydrogen, a systematic study of the Zeeman effect has 
enabled the lines belonging to bands to be separated from those 
belonging to the line spectrum. 

Stark thinks that the apparent absence of the Zeeman 
effect in band spectra is no objection to their electronic origin. 
It only means that the force maintaining the electron in its 
orbit is not directly proportional to the distance from the 
attracting centre. It is interesting to note that the band 
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spectra of H and N showed little or no Stark effect. Later it 
was found that some of the lines are unaffected, others instead 
of being resolved into components are shifted either toward the 
red or toward the violet. This is in agreement with Dufour’s 
measurement of the Zeeman effect. 

Dissymmetries. 

The position and intensities of the components of the 
normal triplet can be deduced very easily from the simple 
electronic theory of Lorcntz. 

Zeeman was the first to suggest and to observe that dis- 
symmetries of the intensities of the components existed. Voigt, 
on theoretical grounds, predicted a different kind of dissym- 
metry to be noticed in weak fields only and not observable in 
strong fields. 

Zeeman, Winawar, Risco, Koerner and others have ob- 
served several dissymmetries both in place as well as in intensity 
and in emission as well as in absorption lines. Some of them 
have been explained away as due to errors in the adjustment of 
the apparatus, pressure- variation in the source of light and 
observational errors. But there is no doubt that there are 
genuine dissymmetries which present many serious difficulties 
and compel us to modify the simple theory of Lorentz. 

Paschen and Back and Voigt have tried to explain tliese 
dissymmetries by attributing them either to the coupling be- 
tween electrons with different frequency or to a cliange in the 
structure of the radiating particles under the influence of the 
magnetic field. It is obvious that the real explanation cannot be 
furnished until the mechanism of radiation has been properly 
understood. 

The observed facts point either to the complicated struc- 
ture of the atom itself or to the complexity of structure of 
configurations of electrons circulating round a nucleus. 

Complex Magnetic Resolutions. 

It was found very soon after the discovery of the Zeeman 
effect that beside the normal triplet, there exist several com- 
plicated types of magnetic resolution and that the normal triplet 
is rather an exception than the rule. Lines were shown to split 
up into 4, 6, 6, 9 or even a score of components. 

The value of e/m, deduced from the normal triplet by 
assuming Lorentz’s theory, agreed well with the value found 
by independent methods, giving thereby the strongest support 
to the dectronic origin of spectra. But the complex types 
gave confusing results and this ohaot^io state was reduced to 
order by the researches of a host of investigators led by Runge 
and Paschen, and it was shown that even the more complex 
cases exhibited certain relatively simple features. Preston 
found that all the lines of a given series and of homologous series 
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of different elements are decomposed by the magnetic field in 
the same manner and, if drawn to the scale of the frequencies, 
the resolutions are identical. Runge stated that the complex 
magnetic resolutions are in simple relation with the normal 
value of e/m. 

It may be mentioned here that the remarkable progress 
made in spectroscop\' by the establishment of serial relations 
in spectrum lines by Balmer, Runge, Rydberg, Kayser, Paschen 
and Ritz and others has a very strong bearing on the magnetic 
resolution of lines. 

We have seen how, independent of a spectrum formula, the 
magnetic resolutions prove that the lines of a series are grouped 
together. Any theory of complex magnetic resolution must 
first explain the emission of spectra and the series of spectral 
lines. Now the common limit and other numerical relations 
between the different series of the same element indicate that 
the different emission centres havx^ some dynamic coupling and 
Rydberg’s universal constant indicates a structural element 
common to all. The remarkable discovery of characteristic 
X-ray spectra photographed and investigated by Moseley and 
others showed that the principal lines in the spectra of a large 
number of elements were connected by a remarkably simple 
relation — a result also derivable from Bohr’s Theory. 

The Inverse Effect. 

The Inverse effect, i.e, the magnetic resolution of absorp- 
tion lines, is of great importance, firstly because it is easily 
intelligible and secondly because it has a direct application in 
astrophysics. 

In this branch too Voigt has led the way, and as already 
hinted at, offered a theory consistent w^ith observed facts. 
Zeeman’s monograph gives all the important work done in this 
branch. 

Hansen has recently carried out in Udttingen an elaborate 
investigation of the phenomena associated with the inverse 
Zeeman effect of the D-lines and the red Li-lines. He has 
studied the longitudinal, circular and the transversal linear 
double refraction with a magnetically dispersed absorption line 
and investigated the dependence of the phenomena on the field 
strength and the density of the vapour in the fiame used. The 
results are in most cases in agreement with those of previous 
observers and confirm Voigt’s theories. The discovery of the 
Zeeman effect in the sunspot spectra and the demonstration of 
the existence of solar magnetic fields, gave a special zest to the 
investigation of the Zeeman effect in directions inclined to the 
field and making an angle with it. Zeeman and Winawar 
carried out a systematic study of this phenomenon. Voigt and 
Scherer have recently studied the magneto-optical absorption 
in a Na-vapour with circularly polarised light in a direction 
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very slightly inclined to the lines of force and observed the 
inverse effect of the D| and T)^ lines, thus extending the 
observations of Zeeman and Winawar. 

It is remarkable to note the attention the D-lines have 
received from many investigators. Without exaggeration it 
may be said, that D-lines are the best studied of all the 
spectrum lines and most fruitful in their results. 

Anomalous Zeeman Effect. 

1 have already referred to dissymmetries and shifts noticed 
by various observers. Here I refer to other anomalies of a 
different kind. Paschen and Back showed in 1912, that the 
lines of a very close series doublet or triplet influence each 
other in a very peculiar manner. When a sufficiently intense 
magnetic field is applied, a normal triplet is seen instead of 
an expected superposition of the types of separation of the 
separate lines. Such normal triplets in place of the expected 
complex types were observed in oxygen, hydrogen, sodium, 
lithium and other elements. Croze, Kent and the writer also 
observed similar simplification of lines in the magiietic-flold. 

Vortrat recently found that in weak magnetic fields 
sodium doublets arc resolved into components according to 
Preston's rule, but in strong fields the several components 
give rise to normal triplet. He also showed that a large 
number of naturally multiple lines in the band spectra arc^ 
simplified by the action of the magnetic field. It appears that 
both a doublet and a triplet tehave in sufficiently strong 
fields as if formed of a simple line. 

Paschen and Back suggest that the vibrations corres- 
ponding to simple lines, whose magnetic separations are all 
normal, are stable while the vibrations causing doublets or 
triplets, etc., are unstable and forced. The smaller the differ- 
ence in frequency the greater the instability. The cause of the 
emission of the particular arrangement of lines is at the same 
time the cause of their abnormal magnetic separation. A 
strong magnetic field may, in the case of close lines, upset the 
equilibrium and change of type in the single lino with the 
resulting normal separation. 

Voigt has shown how the Lorentz’s theory may be 
modified to represent the Zeeman effect of close triplets and 
doublets. He suggests the following substitute for Preston’s 
law : — The characteristic line systems (simple line, doublets, 
etc. ) of one and the same series or of similar series have 
similar and numerically equal parameters in the modified 
Loreutz equations ‘corresponding to them. If the constituents 
of the system are separated by a considerably larger interval 
than the magnetic separation of the simple lines, the formulae 
giving the Zeeman effect follow Preston’s law ; if, however, the 
interval is of the same order qt smaller, the theory gives the 
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deviations observed. Thus a normal triplet may come from a 
single line or from a very close doublet or triplet and appear 
where a complex magnetic type would be expected. 

A highly interesting paper has recently been published by 
Becker on the complex Zeeman effect. Guided by his investi- 
gations on series spectra, Becker has been led to an explanation 
previously suggested by Preston, Drude and others. 

His fundamental hypothesis is that the complex effect of a 
line giving more than three components is due to the complexity 
in the structure of the parent line, which is supposed to consist 
of a number of components of nearly equal frequency. Each 
of these gives rise to a Zeeman triplet of normal or nearly 
normal type. Tt is assumed that the number of components 
in the ])arent line equals the number of p-compononts, each 
of the latter being accompanied by two s-components. Such a 
triplet is called a ‘ reduced triplet.” The application of the 
hypothesis leads to the investigation of two propositions : (1) 
in any complex Zeeman effect the number of s-components is 
twice the number of p-components, (2) these Zeeman com- 
ponents may be arranged in symmetrical “reduced triplets,” 
one for each p-component, of normal or nearly normal 
interval. Taking Voigt’s scheme of complex types, it is found 
that eight of the twelve types satisfy both propositions ; two 
others satisfy the first ; another requires further experimental 
investigation and the remaining one affords an experimental 
teat of the truth of the two propositions. This case is where 
a circularly right-handed polarised component falls on a cir- 
cularly left-handed polarised component, such a double com- 
ponent should be unpolarised when view^ed along the lines of 
force. This expectation was verified experimentally. Becker 
applies his hypothesis to iron and titanium spectra and gets 
very satisfactory results. But he is unable to give any 
explanation for the unsymmetrical distribution of the intensities 
in the components of the reduced triplet, the separation of 
p-components and the abnormal Zeeman intervals, and above 
all, of the facts noticed by Paschen and Back and others. 

The Stark Effect. 

It was in the autumn of 1913 that Stark observed the 
effect of an electric field on the resolution of spectrum lines, 
an effec;t analogous to the Zeeman effect, and found that lines 
are split up into a number of components, the number being 
different for different lines, even for those belonging to the 
same series. Stark observed from 18 to 28 components for 
the different hydrogen lines. During the short time following 
the discovery of this effect, a large amount of data has been 
accumulated. Croze, Stark, Grabasso, Wood and others 
investigated combined Stark and Zeeman effects and have 
obtained valuable information. According to Voigt’s theory: 
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the simultaneous effects of the electric and magnetic fields on 
the electrons of Voigt’s atom lead to the simple superposition 
of the Zeeman and the Stark effects. Qarbasso has found 
this to be the case with Ha lines of hydrogen. 

The chief importance of the Stark effect like the Zeoinaii 
effect to which it is closely allied, lies in its furnishing new 
and most important information and criteria for constructing 
and judging any atomic models. Epstein has recently given a 
very successful theory of the Stark effect, based on" Sommer- 
feld’s work while Bohr’s atomic model has yielded some 
interesting results. 

Some Correlated Phenomena. 

The discovery of solar magneto -optics by Hale has put into 
the hands of astronoinors a very potent method of solar research. 
Sfcormer recently showed that while the Zeeman effect can be 
easily observed in the sun, there is no appreciable Stark effect. 
Deslandres explains the absence of the electric field by suppos- 
ing that the sun’s atmospliere is composed of different levels 
of opposite charges and that the Zeeman effect is perhaps due 
to galvanic and not to convection currents. 

Humphreys and Mohler proved, about the same time as 
Zeeman made his great discovery, that under tlie influence of 
external pressure, many lines in the arc and spark spectrum 
are subjected to a slight pressure displacement. No close 
relation beti^ een this pressure-shift and the magnetic resolution 
has been detected but some relation has been suspected by 
various persons. The work of King, DufReld and others has 
been extenvied recently by T. Van Ijohuizen who tries to find 
out a simple proportionality between the Zeeman effect and 
the pressure-shift. More observations are required before the 
comparison of the two effects can be carried out. 

Various Theories. 

The spectroscopists have always held that the real clue to 
Hie atomic structure will bo furnished by the study of spectrum 
lines, and it is no exaggeration to say that every theory of 
atomic structure has received the greatest help from the facts 
of radiation. Our knowledge the real stnicture of the atoms 
and molecules is not quite complete, yet great progress has 
been made in the elucidation of some of the most elusive and 
complicated phenomena. 

The discovery of the electron by J. J. Thomson was soon 
followed by the discovery of the Zeeman effect, which made it 
quite certain that light radiation is caused by the rapid vibra- 
tions of the electrons. liorentz, whose pupil Zeeman was, put 
forward a simple theory to account for the observed facts 
Voigt starting from the inverse Zeeman effect modified and 
extended the theory of Lorentz and showed that magnetic 
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rotation of the plane of polarisation, the Faraday effect, the 
magnetic double refraction and the oMinary resolution of lines 
are but different phases of the same phenomenon, one being 
the measure of the other. Voigt and his pupils, among whom 
the names of Drude and Bitz stand out so prominently, have 
carried out elaborate theoretical and experimental researches 
and have added vastly to our knowledge of magneto-optics. 
Bitz not only gave a brilliant theory of the origin of series in 
spectra, but explained their magnetic resolutions as well. 
According to him, the Zeeman effect is the result of the 
precessional motion of the Bitz oscillators round the direction 
r)f the external magnetic field. 

Voigt has introduced into the Lorentz’s equations terms 
expressing a resistance, a quasi-elastic force and by choosing 
suitable constants and allowing for the effect of the coupling 
of the electrons and by imagining the motion of the electrons 
to be constrained in various ways and by assuming different 
forms for the kinetic and potential energies of the electrons, 
developed a theory which explains most of the observed resolu- 
tions both normal and anomalous, simple and complex. 

Enough has been said to show that magneto -optics proved 
a very fruitful means of attacking the problem of atomic 
structure and the various observations have helped in correlat- 
ing disjointed facts, in giving a peep into the structure of the 
atom which proved to be highly complicated. Other methods 
of investigation were discovered and successfully employed by 
various workers in the field of science. The remarkable facts 
of radio-activity and especially the scattering of the a and 
rays revealed many a hidden secret. The characteristic X- 
radiations opened up several fresh avenues of approach and 
the photo-electric effect, the Doppler effect for the canal-rays 
and the recently discovered Stark effect have supplied most 
ingenious and useful weapons of attack. Now theories of 
radiation were found necessary, as the old Newtonian mechanics 
had no place for the Quantum hypothesis requiring a belief in 
the discontinuous nature of energy. 

The latest successful attempt is by Bohr who, starting 
from the nucleus atom of Butherford and making use of Planck’s 
Quantum hypothesis has given an atomic model which has 
proved a tremendous success. 

Bohr, Sommerfeld, Herzenfeld, and Schwarzchild and 
Debye have recently demonstrated that by the combination of 
the Quantum hypothesis with Bohr’s atomic model, an explana- 
tion of the electric and magnetic effects can be given, but the 
problem is an intricate one, since there are several ways of 
applying the theory and each of them leads to a different result. 
No attempt appears to have been made to explain the various 
complicate and anomalous types on this modified theory. 
But it is worth noting that, as pointed out by Debye, in assum- 
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iiig Bohr’s equations and the Quantum h3rpothesi8, there is no 
place left for the quasi-elastic oscillating electrons which func- 
tion as energy sources for the series lines, although used in all 
theories for the explanation of the Zeeman effect from Lorentz 
to Voigt. 

Conclusion. 

Thus in tracing the recent progeas in a single branch of 
physics, we see how the various mysteries are gradually being 
solved and how knowledge advances by slow steps. The various 
anomalies and complexities defy our attempts but do not lessen 
our confidence in the ultimate success of our pursuit. Science 
believes in Tyndall’s cry of “ Commotion before stagnation, the 
leap of the torrent Ijefore the stillness of the swamp ” — and 
makes and unmakes theories every day to explain the observed 
facts and to predict results never observed before. And in 
catching a glimpse of the sub-atomic world through the window 
thrown open by the study of magneto-optics, we realize the 
truth of the saying of Seneca : — 

** Nature does not alloAv us to explore her sanctuaries all 
at once. We think we are initiated but we are still only on 
the threshold.” 


On the displacement of the lines in the Solar spectrum 
towards the red. — By J. Evebshed. 

1. The want of exact coincidence between the lines in solar and 
terrestrial spectra was first observed by Rowland, and this was later 
explained as due to a pressure in the reversing layer of about six atmos- 
pheres. 

2. Researches at Kodaikanal have shown that the pressure in the 
reversing layer cannot exceed, and is probably less than, one atmos- 
phere; also that the displacement of the lines is probably due to a 
descending motion of the gases amounting to about 0*6 to 1 kilometer per 
second. 

3. When light from different parts of the sun’s disc is examined, it is 
found that the wave-lengths of the lines progressively increase from the 
centre of the disc to any point on the limb, where the displacement 
compared with the lines in terrestrial spectra is greatest. This increase 
of displacement at the limb has also been attributed to pressure differences ; 
but the Kodaikanal researches prove that this is not a pressure effect, 

4. Interpreting the shifts, both at the limb and at the centre of the 
disc, as due to motion only, the difficulty has to be faced that it involves 
a repulsion of the solar gases by the Earth, 

6. Other possible causes of line shifts are (a) anomalous dispersion, 
(6) gravitational effect resulting from Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

Anomalous dispersion has been shown to be ineffective in displacing 
solar lines, but ** relativity effect ” may be operative. Dr. Gilbert 
Walker has shown that by assuming a constant relativity shift, combined 
with a motion shift in the opposite sense and varying as the cosine of the 
angular distance from the centre of the disc, a close approximation to the 
observed shifts between centre and limb may be deduct. 

6. The combination of relativity and ascending motion does not give 
a complete explanation of the phenomena^ as there are large outstanding 
shifts at the limb which cannot be due to relativity alone. These large 
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shifts for certain lines are readily explained on thn hypothesis of a general 
recessive motion of the solar gases ; but this implies an Earth effect. 

7. Evidence is being sought which will either verify or disprove an 
Earth effect. This can be obtained by observing the wave lengths of the 
lines in the spectrum of Venus when the planet is reflecting light from the 
hidden face of the Sun ; and it is hoped eventually to secure data whicli 
will show which of the two hypotheses is false. 

rmi)roved formulae and methods for Fabry and Perot’s 
interferometer . — By T* €Ioyds. 

'rho formulae previously publish<^ involve the determination of the 
(quantities, the focal length of the objective used to focus the interference 
rings on the slit of the auxiliary spoctograph, and the magnification of the 
spoctograph, in addition to measuring the diameters of the rings. By a 
simple transformation, however, these two quaiftities can bo eliminated. 

A formula suitable for the measurement of small changes of wave 
length is given. 

A simple method of adjusting the interferometer is suggested but its 
sensitiveness has not yet boon thoroughly tostc^d. 

On the use of Ritz’s method for finding the vibration 
frequencies of heterogeneous strings and membranes. — 
By N. K. Majumdar. 

The object of tho writer is to show how reliable results about the 
vibration-frequencies of heteroqemoua strings and membranes can bo 
obtained by the use of a method, the germs of which are found in Lord 
Rayleigh’s writings, and which wa.s first clearly expounded by Ritz. 

It is believed that no previous writer has applied this method to 
determine the vibration-frcquoncios of hotorogenoous strings and mem- 
branes, although the method lias found applications to numerous other 
problems by many investigators, including Ritz himself, who cons^ered 
the vibration of plates. Prof. A. E. H. Love, who studi^ the theory of 
tides. Prof. Kalahno and Dr. Reinstein. 

On the use and effect of sealing-wax in the construction of 
the window of a vacuum tube, in which cathode rays are 
produced by a series of high tension electric discharges. 
— ByS. S. Nehru. 

I 

The note summarises the experience gained in the construction of 
the so-called window” or Lenard Tubes. Both as regards insulation 
and vacuum the indiscriminate use of sealing-wax is open to objection. 
In effect, its insulating power falls off considerably if the exposed surface 
is > not fresh or has darkened under the infiuence of high tension electric 
discharges. Picene is an altogether more satisfactory ^ent both for 
insulation and vacuum, and has come to replace sealing-wax in the 
construction of the window which is provided for the egress of cathode 
rays from the vacuum tube, in which they are formed. 

A photographic method for the determination of the ranges 
of a particles expelled from radio-aotive products. — By 
B. Sahiti. 

The range of a particles is ope of the most important characteristic 
constants of the radio-active products from which they are expelled, 
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more flpecially so in view of the close quantitative relation whioli Geiger 
and Nuttall have found to exist between the ranges and the transforrna' 
tion constants of the parent substances. Hitherto the ranges of a 
particles have been deiorrained by various workers by an electrical or a 
scintillation method. In the method described in the present paper, ix 
cut piece of Wratteu and Wainwright lantern plate is fixed in a siiitablu 
holder at one end of a metallic air-chamber, while a particles are allowed 
to enter the chamber at the opposite end through a mica window and fall 
perpendicularly upon the sensitive film. The chamber is placed in a 
powerful magnetic field to deflect away the a rays. It communicates with 
a pump, drying tubes and a raanom^r. Hy a serie.s oi experiments, the 
(critical pressure within the oir-cl^mber at winch the impression on the 
sensitive pl&te is just produced, or" just fails to ho produced, is determined. 
Only preliminary experiments have so far been carried out, but those show 
clearly that the ranges are a few millimeters longer tfian the values already 
as.signed to them. The following advantages are claimed for the photo- 
graphic method : — 

1. It is more objective and loss subjective than any of the other 

methods. 

2. The record is permanent. 

3. The results are cumulative. 


Electric discharge through hydrogen and helium, 1*1. I, 
JlydrogcMi. — B?/ D. N. Mallik and A. B. Das. 

In a paper in the Philosophical Transactions for June 1907. Prof. 
y\. A. Wilson and Mr. Martyr described the behaviour of hydrogen con- 
tained in a vacuum tubo of do la Rive's pattern. They found tliat it was 
difficult to obtain rotation of tlie electric discharge in such a tubo 
(piodiiced by storage colls) although when tho contained gas was air or 
!N. 20 , the phenomenon was well defined and capable of quantitative 
moasuromoni. Some years ago, while working with an induction coil as 
well as storage colls, I was unable to obtain any rotation at all. I was 
then disposed to regard this as an illustration of tho general erratic 
behaviour of electric discharge through hydrogen wiiicli many physicists 
had previously studied. 

On repeating the experiment with tubes of various lengths and 
induction coils of various E.M.Fs. , 1 found that the rotatory phenomenon 
is observable in hydrogen, as in other gases, but the conditions have to bo 
carefully adjusted for the purpose. 

The object of the present paper is to investigate these conditions and 
to inquiro if these eon be explained on theoretical grounds. 

: The theoretical significance of this law is noteworthy, and is also 
discussed. 


On a new method of solving boundary value problems in 
mathematical physics in which the boundary is an ellip- 
soid. — By BifitfUTi Bhusan Datta. 

The first writer to attempt with any success a problem involving an 
ellipsoid of three unequal axes as the boundary, was E. Mathieu i who 
showed how the problem could be reduced to the solution of certain 
ordinary linear differential equations. But he found these equations to 
be so unmanageable that he contented himself with approximating to 
their solutions for the special case of an ellipsoid of revolution. Prof. 
C. Niven improved upon the results of Mathieu in certain respects in an 
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interesting memoir ^ entitled. ** On the conduction of heat in an ellipsoid 
of revolution.’* 

I have developed a new method of solving problems of mathematical 
physics with ellipsoids as boundaries. Recently I have used it for the 
determination of the non-stationary state of heat in an ellipsoid. < For 
the simpler case of an ellipsoid of revolution , the results obtained by my 
method agree with those obtained by the methods of Mathieu and Niven, 
with this exception that I point out a mistake in Prof. Niven’s memoir. 

Further I have obtained some results for(l) the electrical oscillations 
on an ellipsoidal conductor, and (2) the disturbance produced when plain 
waves of sound impinge upon an ellipsoidal obstacle. 

On the .stability of pillars in earth'ifl^fiy Oapt. E. P. 
Habbison. 

An investigation into the stability of posts embedded in concrete 
blocks such as are frequently employed in the construction of temporary 
buildings. The problem is attacked mathematically by givmg a small 
general displacement to a concrete block buried in earth, tearth resis- 
tance is assumed to follow the law R=skd, where R is the intensity of the 
pressure on the block due to earth resistance and d is the linear displace- 
ment of the block surface. This law is supported by experiment whence 
the constant k is calculated. Finally a curve is given by means of which 
the size of a concrete block necessary for the foundation of any post is 
obtained. 

The hydrodynamical solution for viscous flow in a channel 
of infinite depth and sides inclined at an angle of 6()^ to 
the horizon. — By S. M. Jacob. 

Elastic Solids under body Forces . — By D. N. Mallik. 


Section of Chemistry. 

President — Dr. Gilbert J. Fowler, F.I.O., Professor of 
Applied Chemistry y Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

[The Presideetial Address, ‘‘ The Training of Students in 
Applied Chemistry,” has been published in extenso, in the 
Journal of the Indian Institute of Science, Vol. 11, No. I.| 

Additive compounds of amines and phenols with poly-nitro- 
naphthalenes. — By J. J. Sudborough. 

Most of the known tri- and tetra-nitro-naphthalenes yield coloured 
additive compounds with arylamines, phenols and phenolic ethers. The 
readiness with which the compounds are formed and other relative 
stabilities vary considerably with the nitro-deri vatives. a — TriiM|ronaph- 
thalene (1 : 3:6) and a -and S-tetra-nitro-naphthalenes (I .* 7 and 

1 : 3 : 6 : 8) yield additive compounds most readily. No compounds have 
so far been obtained from 8 tetra-nitro-naphthalene (1 : 2 : 6 : 8). 

It has not been found possible to prepare S-tri-nitro-naphthalene. 

1 Phil. Tram., Vol. 171 (18801. 

2 •« On the non-stationary state of heat in an ellipsoid,” Bulletin of 
the Calcuita Mathematical Society, Vol. 8. 
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Studies in substituted quaternary azonium compounds con- 
taining an asymmetric nitrogen atom, Part III . — Hu 
B. K. Singh. 

described in this paper is a continuation of that already 

published. 

Pi>®uylinethyIothylazonium iodide was resolved with the aid of silver 

of Armstrong and Lowry's bromocamphorsulphonic acid. 

Phenylprc^ylbenzylazonium iodide was resolved with the aid of 
silver salts of Reychter’s camphorsulphonic and Armstrong and Lowry’s 
bromo^mphorsulphonio acids. In the case of the camphorsulphonates, 
both dB dA and IB dA salts have been obtained in a pure condition. 

14 . ^ ^ camphorsulphonates, that the two 

salts forin solid solutions one in the other^ when their compo.sition 
corr^ponds to -W per cent.j}B dA and fi4 per cent IB dA component. 

ij. \f*®oyf®fiyloouzylazoniarn iodide was resolved with the aid of silver 
salt of d-camphor*j3-sulphunic acid. 

The effect of constitution on the optical rotatory power of these 
nitrogen bases is discussed. It is found that Guye’s expression connecting 
mm and rotatory power does not hold, but further judgment is reserved 
till .more work iki this series, which is in progress, is completed. 

Metallic derivatives of alkaloids, Part II.— % J. N. 

Rakshit. 

Potassium narcotine, sodium cotarnine, potassium cotarnine were 
prepai^ by boiling the alkaloids with the metals in benzene ; sodium 
moiphmate and potassium morphinate were prepared by the interaction 
of the hydrates of the metals with the alkaloid in alcohol and water 
respectively, and attempts have been made to prepare metallic deriva- 
tives of quinine and caffeine, but were unsuccessful. 

Synthesis of substances related to carminic acid. — By A. N. 

Meldbum. 

The author is continuing his work on the synthesis of substances 
related to cochenillic and carminic acids. He is attempting to prepare 
subst^ces which have the carbon skeleton required by Liebermann and 
VoBwinckel’s suggested constitution for carminic acid. 

Diketohydrindene, Part III. — By A. Das and B. N. Gho.sli. 

With the idea of synthesising a compound of this type the authors 
V IT /pn\ • tnr%\ • f'^od the condensation of diketohydrindene with 
^ ^ ' Cs H ' phthalic anhydride, but unfortunately the reac- 

^ * tion did not proceed in the way expected. They 

tried to produce the same compound by the condensation of diketohydrin- 
d^ewith di-ethylphthalate, but here also the reaction gave a compound 
different from ^e one^expected and identical with benzoyl o y diketohy- 
drindene, obtained by'Schwerin from ethylphthalate and acetophenone. 

The wthors tried in this paper the condensations of (1) phthalic, (2) 
•benzoic, ft) succinic anhydrides, these three anhydrides being chosen to 
represent the closed ch ain, (jr omatic anhydride, open chain aromatic 
anhydride and closed mnn aliphatic anhydride respectively. The 
substam^ obtained are complex in nature. They resemble one another . 
in their appearance, but differ in their phjrsical and chemical properties. 

In this paper they have also just mentioned a compound obtained by 
the oxidation of diketohydrindene, which is probably of the following 
constitution n tt ^ XT 

C 0 H^ (CSOh* CH— 0H— (CO)£* Cs H^ 
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Synthesis of pyranole derivatives. — By S. C. Chatterji 
and B. N. Ghosh. 

It has boon shown that pyranole derivatives can b^prepared by tho 
condensation of aromatic o-hydroxyaldehydes with subsitiances containing 
tho C.O.C.Ha.C.O-gronp. To prove that the reaction is a general one the 
authors have stndiod the condensation of ben/oyl* acetone and acetyl- 
acetone with salicylic aldehyde. It is interesting to note that from 
Ijerw.oyl-acntone and salicyl aldehyde three distinct substances, two of 
Mich are isomeric, have been isolated ; acetyl acetone and salicylic 
aldehyde yielding two .products. Tho paper deals in addition with tho 
preparation of a number of derivatives of these condensation 
pfbchiats, as also an easy and modified process for the preparation of 
hori/.oyl aeetono. A full discussion of the number of possible isomerides 
hi\< boon given in the paper. 

Morindone . — By J. L. Simonsen. 

The author describes experiments which have been made witli the 
object of dotormining the constitution of morindone. He shows that 
morindone is probably either u hydroxy moth \ 1 chrysazin or a hydroxy 
methyl anthrarufin. 

The nitration of 2 and 0 metlioxy-m-tolualdeliydes and in- 
toluic acids . — By J. L. Simonsen. 

With the object of synthesising 4-mothyl ;i-raethoxy-o-phthalic acid , 
the author nitrated 2-mothoxy-m-tolualdehydn and 2-mot}ioxy<m'tolui(' 
acid in tho expectation that the nitro group would enter ortho to the 
aldehyde or carboxyl groups. This expectation was not realized, 5-nitro- 
2-methoxy-m-tolualdehydo and 5-nitro>2-methoxy-m-toliiic acid being 
obtained. The nitration of the H-methoxy aldehyde and acid was also 
investigated. 

The electrolytic preparation of white lead . — By H. E. 

Watson. 

An examination has boon made of the practical utility of the different 
patents, for the electrolytic preparation of white lead. It has been found 
that the ^pajority of them are not workable. Further investigations are 
being carried out in the coses of methods which yield satisfactory results 
from a chemical point of view, to ascertain whether the manufacture of 
white lead by their moans might prove financially successful in India, in 
view of the high price of acetic acid which is required by nearly all other 
processes. 

Burmese lead is also being examined with a view to ascertaining its 
suitability for in|||klng white lead. 

n Thfc production of acetic acid from alcohol.— By F. .L. 
Usher and R, Venkateswaban. 

The object of the work was to find a cheap and efficient way of 
converting ethyl alcohol into acetic acid. Three methods were examined : 
(1) electrolytic oxidation, (2) oxidation by chromic acid, and (3) oxidation 
by air. The first method was found to be without praotical value, 
whereas the second offers certain advantages, since the only recurrent 
expense is that of the electrical energy used. The method consists in 
oxidising the alcohol by means of a hot concentrated solution of chromic 
and sulphuric acids, distiUing off the acetic acid formed, and regenerating 
the chromic acid electrolytioally. * 
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The third method examined is that of passing aloohol vapour rnixod 
witli excess of air over a suitable catalyst at a temperature between 20 
and 250^. There is evidence that a good yield of aldehyde is obtained in 
this way, and the experiments are being continued with the object of 
converting this into acid. Details of conditions and yields are given in 
the paper. 

The evolution of elements. — By S. S. Sahnt. 

"ITie preliminary growth of elements from the protyle mass procoodod 
by the mutational process of heterogenation. The mother elements beino: 
formed in this way, they gave rise to a series of daughter products or 
variations in accordance with polarity — the slower tho change the more 
electropositive the elements and vice verm. This change has in due time 
given rise to unstable heavy substance.^, viz. the radioactive substances. 
Their disintegration does not give rise to allied products or variation.^, 
hut mutations, elements belonging to different groups of tho period ir* 
table. Tt would .seem that preliminary stages of evolution and the 
radioactive process of decay are identical . In both the valency difference 
of one connotes a difforence of one s electron, whoroas a valency difference 
of two and a corretsponding difference of four in the atomic vroight means 
a difference of one He atom in tho nucleus content of tho two elements. 
The intermediate stage of evolution has given rise to a series of allied 
products in which every mother element differs from its allied products !>>’ 
n Ho (n greater than 4). Their pn'senco or absence in. tho siin and other 
.stars can best be explained by the polarity relation. 


Two-cylinder rnodola. of tho pcu’iodic? system. — By A. X. 
Meldrum. 

The periodic system of the elements can bo inscribed on the surfaces 
of two cyliiidors which stand side by side and touch one another. This 
was first done by Crookes. The number of modifications of tho periodic 
system is legion and it is impracticable to construct a two-cylinder model 
for each. It is possible to make a plane diagram which represents the 
development ” of the cylindricAl surfaces and in this way any two- 
cylinder arrangement can easily be studied and be compared with any 
other. Soddy*s scheme leads almost automatically (1) to a division of 
the elements into two sets which are not the same as the odd ’* and 
** even *’ series of Mendeleeff, and (2) to families of the elemOnls which 
are precisely the same as those of Lothar Meyer. 

The influence of ammonium chloride, sodium chloride, and 
lithium chloride on the solubility of aniline in water. — 
By B. H. WiLSDON. R. R. Khanna, D. R. Kapur and 
H. D. SONEJA. 

1. Measurements of the solubility of aniline in water containing 
varying concentrations of the above salts are described. 

2. The results so obtained have been compared with those obtained 
by Philip and others with different solvents. 

3. It is found that the equivalent relative lowering of solvent power 
of the water decreases less rapidly with rising oonoentration of add^ salt 
than has been observed in other cases. 

4. It is suggested that this behaviour is to be explained by tho 
a8!»umption of some form of combination between the aniline and added 
salt, which becomes more marked in strong solutions. 

5. It is pointed but that a similar assumption made by Philip and 
Bramley to account for divergent values obtained for the equivalent 
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lowering of solvent power in certain cases is open to objection, as the 
curves are found to run parallel with those assumed to be normal, 
whereas increasing divergence should be expected with rising concentra- 
tion as is observed in the case of aniline. 


The conductivities, viscosities and densities of saturated 
and supersaturated solutions of sodium nitrate and their 
variation with the temperature. — By B. H. Wilsdon, 
Muzaffar-ud-Din and S. Ali Khan. 

1. Measurements are described of the density, viscosity and conduc- 
tivity of solutions of sodium nitrate. 

2. It is shown that the curves obtained by plotting the ** intrinsic 
conductivity,” t.^ the product of the relative viscosity and the 
molecular conductivity, against the concentration, exhibit well marked 
minima. 

3. No considerable change is observable in the temperature co- 
efficient of intrinsic conductivity at these concentrations (approximately 
40-50 per cent NaNOg). 

4. It is pointed out that since autolytic ” conductivity as exhibited 
by fused salts has generally a much smaller temperature coefficient 
than ordinary or “ heterolytic ” conductivity, the hypothesis put forward 
by Bousfield and Lowry in which the increaW of conductivity shown by 
concentrated solutions is attributed to the former of the two types, is not 
supported by experiment. 

5. ^ Reasons are put forward for supposing that the observed increase 
in intrinsic conductivity represents a real increase in mobility of the ions 
concerned, and is not due to overcorrection for the viscosity effect as is 
supposed by Washburn and others. 

The Oleo- Resins from Hardwickia Pinnata and Diptero- 
carpiis Indicus. — By J. J. Sudbobouoh, K. Sitaram 
Iyer and J. G. Mansukhani. 

Both oleo-resins when distilled in steam yield an essential oil and a 
resin. The essential oil in each case consists of sesquiterpenes together 
with a small amount of an alcoholic substance. 

The chief hydrocarbon constituent of both essential oils appears to 
be aCaryophyllene, identical with that obtained from the oil of clove - 
stems. a-Caryophyllene and cadinene could not be detected. The oil 
appears to be a good substitute for Copaiba oil. 

The resins differ in properties, that from the Hardwickia has a low 
melting point and does not coagulate when heated, whereas that from 
Dipterocarpus coagulates and in this respect resembles the resin from 
ordinary Qurjun balsam. According to Deussen and Philii>p the essential 
oil from Gurjun balsam (mainly derived from D. turbinatus and D. 
Lawis) does not contain caryophyllene, but 'two isomeric hydrocarbons 
a and fi-Ourjunene. 

Good oil varnishes have been prepared from the solid resins from 
both types of oleo-resins. 

Note on the hydrolysis of certain Indian oils by castor 
lipase. — By K. 6. Latwala. 

A series of experiments, has been made on the rate of decomposition 
of cotton seed, ground nut, castor and hongay oils by means of castor 
seed ferment in the usual way. The results indicate uiat all the oils are 
fairly readily hydrolysed at the Ordinary temperature using a suitable 
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amount of the oruahed seed in the presence of dilute acetic acid and 
keeping the mixture well emulsified. In most oases 80*90 per cent of thr 
oil is hydrolysed within 48*96 hours. The results obtained also confirm 
the conclusion drawn by others that the seeds when germinated are less 
efficient than when resting. 

Safflower oil as a dr3nng oil . — By H. H, Mann and N. V. 

Kantikab. 

The safflower seed has peculiar importance as being capable of 
growing on much dry upland capable of growing little else. The seeds 
contain on the average 60*8 per cent of husk and 49*2 per cent of 
highly oily kernel, while the seed, as a whole, contains from 26*4 to 36*9 
per cent of oil from analyses of a large number of Indian samples. The 
kernel contains from 49*6 to 54*06 per cent of oil. 

Fresh samples of oil gave constants as follows : — Specific gravity at 
26®C. — 0*914; Butyro-refractometor reculing at 40®C. — 63*64; Reichert- 
Moissl number — 0*2 to 0*6; Saponification value — 177 to 203; Acid value 
-0*6 to 2*6; Iodine value — 111 to 122; Hehner value— 94*8; Maumene 
test — 85®C. to 94®C. The mean molecular weight of the fatty acids was 
294. Stearic acid was only present in traces, palmitic acid being the 
chief saturated acid present. 

The oil was heated at 100®C., 186®C., and 300®C. for varying times in 
carbon dioxide and in oxygen. In most directions the results of heating 
in carbon dioxide and in oxygen are similar. In neither case is there 
much change in the constants of the oil by heating at 100®C, or at 186®C. 
At 300®C. the colour becomes much darker in oxygen than in carbon 
dioxide. In both cases the specific gravity and refraction rapidly increase 
and there is also a great increase in the acidity, which afterwards dis- 
appears, probably owing to volatilisation of the volatile acids produced. 
The Iodine value goes down till it is leas than half its original value. 
But the most striking feature is the increase in viscosity. This is much 
more marked in oxygen than in carbon dioxide. After two hours’ heating 
at 300^0. in oxygen, the viscosity, in fact, increases very rapidly till 
the oil becomes almost a semi-solid mass, — the roghan of the Indian 
bazaars. From the substantial identity of the results of heating safflower 
oil in carbon dioxide and in oxygen we are entitled to conclude that 
tlio change in safflower oil on heating is largely in the nature of decomposi- 
tion, with some polymerisation, and is only to a minor extent due to 
oxidation. 

The oxygen absorbed by the oil heated to 100°C. and 186®C. amounts 
to 7 to 10 per cent when mixed with litharge and kept at a temperature 
of 32 to 34®C. This capacity to absorb oxygen is only very slightly 
affected by heating to these temperatures. 

The time required for drying by the oils heated in carbon dioxide 
when mixed with manganese borate and spread in thin layers is slightly 
less Uian for the raw safflower oil at the lower temperature, but at 300®C. 
the speed of drying is reduced. When the oil has been heated in oxygen 
a slight increase in (hrying power takes place at 100®C. and a la^er amount 
at 186®C., the rapidity of drying being, in the latter case, twice as great 
as with the unboiled.oil. On heating to 300®C. in oxygen, a slight increase 
in drying capacity is noticed at first, but if the heating is long continued, 
the oil loses its drying power to approximately the same extent as the oil 
heated in carbon dioxide. 

Similar experiments, without a drier, with a paint prepared with the 
oil and white lead only, gave somewhat different results, and it was found 
that in this case the heating of the oil praoiioally decreased the drying 
capacity when the heating was done in oxygen. Wlmt the cause of this 
difference was, cannot at present be stated, but it may account for 
anomalies in tiie use of safflower oil as a drying oil which nave hitherto 
been unexplained. In the meantime, it was noticed that white lead 
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painfcs prepared from all grades of safflower oil gave a peculiar glossy 
surface when spread on wood.— and one equally ha^ as boiled linseed oil. 

The use of a mixture of linseed oil and safflower oil for heating gave 
boiled oils which appear to possess no advantage over safflower oil alone^. 

The work is being continued. 

Chemical studies on safflower seed and its germination. — 
By A. Tamhane. 

The germination of oily seeds has been very little studied, and what 
has been done lias boon chiefly or almost entirely on the castor seed. 
The safflower seed has a special interest, however, in India. 

Safflower seed in the resting condition has the following composition, 
after complete drying. Oil, — 66 to 68% ; Proteids,. — ^29 to 32 %; Woody 
Fibre.—l to 2% ; Nitrogen-free extract, — 7 to 10% ; Ash, — 3 to 4%. It 
contains no starch, tannin, or glucoside, but contains a small quantity of 
a non-reducing sugar which is still under investigation. 

The process of germination was followed, under sterile conditions, 
from stage to stage, and it is shown that (1) there is a gradual decrease 
in the oil content, (2) a gradual increase in the nitrogen-free extract 
especially in the sugars, (3) a gradual but slight loss in total proteids, 
while the proportion of soluble proteids increases rapidly. These changes 
roach a, maximum when the radical has grown fully, but just before lateral 
roots begin to develop. 

The lipase of germinating safflower seed was studied, flrst by Green's 
method (which gave unsatisfactory results) and then by Armstrong’s 
method which was much more satisfactory. In the latter method the 
germinated seed was dried and extracted with ether at the room tempera- 
ture, the residue freed from ether by standing in the air, and the enzyme 
in the residue determined by allowing it to act on the oil mixed with a 
little gum arabic. The quantity was measured by the acidity developed. 
Using this method, and also that of Tanaka, it was found that the 
amount of lipase in the resting seed was very small indeed, but during 
germination it rapidly increas^, reaching a maximum just before lateral 
roots begin to develop, after which it declined. 

A more thorough study of the oxidases of the germinating seed was 
made by a modifleation of Bunzel’s method. Their presence in the 
germinated seed was already indicated by the guaiacum test. In this 
ciise it was shown that there is no oxidase in the resting seed, but it 
appears at once on the commencement of germination, and increases in 
amount again until the lateral roots begin to develop after which it 
declines, if no plant food is supplied to the seedling. 

The work is being continued. 

Oxidases. -With special reference to their presence and 
function in the sugarcane. — By K. Nabain. 

The author shows that the oxidases or the so-called oxidising enzymes 
are present in all the different portions of the sugarcane plant. Their 
function seems to be to regulate the photo-synthetical processes of the 
cane leaf and to protect the cane from the attacks of fungoid diseases to 
which it is liable, specially in its lower portions. The browning of the 
extract or of the cut surfaces of the cano is due to the oxidation of a 
chromogen of the nature of pyrogallic acid, through the agency of the cane 
oxidases. Miss Wheldole has shown that the power of directly blueing 
guaiacum is associated with the presence of pyrocatechin in the plant. 
This view is criticised and ite deficiency pointed out. Chloroform is ^own 
to exercise the best preservative and antiseptic action. As to the effect of 
media, it has been found that although alkaline media aooelerate the 
oxidase reaction within very narrow limits, considering all the factors of 
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the plant economy* the original acid contents of the coll sap is by far tlic 
best calculated to further its growth and that the plant has within itself 
the means of regulating this acid value to meet its daily requirements. It 
is shown that heating the oxidase extract does not result in its permanent 
destruction, as has been commonly hold so far, but only its temporary 
inhibition. Similarly the effect of reducing agents is simply to suspend 
the oxidase activity for a time and never to destroy it irrecoverably. 
Finally it has been shown that the starch and potassium iodide reaction 
is a true reaction for oxidtises and the cane oxidases are not truly enzymic 
in character. 

Effect of storage oti some tanning materials . — By P. 

Singh. 

This paper embodies the results of tannin analysis of a number of 
tanning materials kept iihder observation for somo years, showing that 
there is practically no deterioration in the tannin content of the material s 
examined, due to the effects of more storage. 


Factors for the estimation of gluten and a fcM' sugge.s- 
tions concerning the analysis of Ata and Flour . — By B. 
Sastri. 

1 . A time-savii^ method fer the estimation of dry gluten from the 
damp mass. 

2. Tables showing results of analysis. 

3. Standards for the percentages of moisture and ash can bo con- 
veniently raised. 

4. Foreign starches and physical characteristics. 


The investigation of a water-proofing solution used in the 
manufacture of surgical limb-baths and of other tnatt(u*s 
connected with the process. — By H. B. Dunnicliff. 

The work was undertaken to investigate the causes of, and to suggest 
ramedios for certain defects which appeared in the dnished limb-baths 
made from paper, starch and a water-proofing solution 

Rough prescriptions for the paste and the water-proofing solution 
were given and those were standardised- 

It is shown that samples of commercial ** coppor carbonate” vary 
largely in composition (52% CU to 67% CU). It is suggested that the 
cuprammonium solution be made by precipitating a known amount of 
copper sulphate witb sodium carbonate, washing the precipitato by de- 
cantation and then dissolving it in ammonia solution. A table is given 
showing the degree of dilution required for ammonia solutions of different 
spocifio gravities. Cotton wool is dissolved in this to make the water- 
proofing solution. The solution should be allowed to stand for two days 
with intermittent shaking. 

The paper used should contain sufficient ** soluble cellulose ” to make 
the fastening of paper by it a process of welding. 

Samples of bazar cotton from many sources have been tried, but all 
of them leave a residue and none is sufficiently soluble for the porpose. 
Prepared absorbent cotton wools were used in this work. 

Exact directions for the preparation of the water^proofing solution, 
etc., from bazar materials are given. 

To test the efficiency of the solutions, eleven solutions of different 
strengths .w^ prepared. No. 8 was finally selected. Samples of card- 
board, made from the papers supplied, were treated and polished with the 
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various solutions.. After drying, the samples were put into boiling 
water and left in the water for twenty-four hours. The sample should 
retain its polish and be unblistered by this test. 

Samples of the work in all its stages were exhibited by the author 
and the possible sources of error explain^. A new process is now being 
developed in collaboration with Mx, L. Heath, Principal of the Mayo 
School of Art, Lahore, which is cheaper and which involves less labour. 
The vessels made are not restricted as to shape as is the case with those 
made by the original process. Samples of the new process were also ex- 
hibited. 

Coumarpyridines . — By B. B. Dby and M. N. Goswami. 

Photographic effect produced by woods exposed to active 
rays and its cause. — By P. Neoqi. 

Section of Zoology and Ethnography. 

Presidenl — B. L. Chaudhuri, jB.il., D.Bc., F.R.8.E., 
Assistant Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India. 

Presidential Address. 

Gentlemen, — very much honoured as 1 feel for being selected 
to preside over the Section of Zoology and Ethnography in the 
present session of the Congress, I firmly believe that some one 
more able and better qualified to guide and supervise your 
deliberations and discussions should have been chosen for the 
task. 

We must congratulate ourselves on the excellent quality 
of most of the papers promised in this section. Both in num- 
ber, in wealth and in the variety of subjects in Zoology nothing 
is left to be desired. If we cannot lay similar claims for 
the branch of Ethnography the causes will not be far to seek. 
We have this most comprehensive branch of the science of 
Biolog}' still attached to the section of Zoology. To have 
inaugurated a separate section for Ethnography at this Lahore 
.Meeting would have been fitting, for it was in this town that 
the first Ethnographic Conference in India was held in the 
month of March, 1885, at the instance of Sir Deipil Ibbetson, 
whose many-sided activities were referred to in thePresidential 
address. If a separate section of Ethnography or Anthropology 
be instituted we have reason to expect a much larger attend- 
ance from the extensive body of earnest and devoted workers 
in this subject. 

Gentlemen, no one regrets more than myself that I should be 
standing here between you and the reading of the interesting 
papers on our programme. I am therefore anxious to be very 
brief in what I have to say. 

As a humble student of Ichthyology I am rejoiced at the 
interest and eainestness that is being evinced:in this branch of 
Zoology in almost all the provinces of India at Ihe preMnt 
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time, either iji connection with fisheries or with reference to the 
share of fish in the prevention of the spread of Malaria. In 
recent years from this Province of Punjab alone the Depart • 
inent of the Zoological Survey of India has received a very 
large number of fishes for identification, some of which are 
believed to be new to science For most of these wo are 
indebted to Mr. G. C. L. Howell. We regret his absence to-da}’ 
and the circumstances that have taken him away from the 
pursuit of his choice. We are gl id to notice the spirit of 
iiealthy co-operation that exists between the Zoological Survey 
of India on one hand and the provirujial Fisheries on the other, 
ft is perhaps not too much to hope that the Zoological Survey 
will become a central station for zoologicsal work in India, 
where scientific workers will have ac^cess to all important 
literature and collections of typical specimens, without the 
examination and consultation of which no biological work can 
anywhere make headway. It may not be altogetlier uninterest- 
ing or unY)rofi table for the scattenMl workers all over the conti- 
nent of India to listen to or glance through, as a preliminary 
step, a list of work.s on Ichthyology, howev(u* trite and imper- 
fect it be, that have reference to the fishes of hirlia. 

Regarding the economic value of fish Linnaeus once said : — 
So great is the importance of fisli to the enjoyment of the rich 
and the necessities of the poor, that man might with less 
inconvenience, give up the* whole class of birds and many of the 
mammalia than bo deprived of the finny tribes.’' Though men 
of science carry on their investigation regardless of any utilita- 
rian point of view, the people in general are always anxious to 
find what practical use the world can make of the results of 
these investigations ; it therefore may not be unreasonable to 
expect that even a layman may find some interest in a brief 
review of the history of our knowledge of Indian fish. 

I do not want to tell you anything to-day about the 
number of species of fish enumerated or referred in the Indian 
Medical work Susrut or other ancient Sanskrit or Pali texts, nor 
will 1 mention those names which are inscribed in the edicts of 
the good Kii^ Asoka, because the importance of these enumera- 
tions is purely historical and the records do not actually lead us 
towards the advancement of our knowledge of Indian Ichthyo- 
logy. 

The study of Indian Ichthyology demands rather extensive 
knowledge of fish-literature. The relations of the fislies of 
India are almost world -wide. The "fishes of India, on one side, 
are related to those of Central and Western Asia as well as 
Africa, and, on the other hand, to those of the Malay Peninsula, 
Australia, Malay Archipelago, the Philippines, China, Japw and 
Korea. There is at least one freshwater genus which is also 
found as far awhy as South America. Miemy of the nmrine 
fishes of the coasts and the estuaries of India are found in the 
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Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans, not to mention the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean. 

In the systematic study of fishes we have mainly two 
classes of workers : explorers and compilers, as the result of 
whose activities we have (1) universal catalogues, (2) works on 
special groups (monographs), and (3) works on local faunas 
—besides these we have also to take into account the results of 
the investigation of particular branches of Ichthyology, such as 
on morphology, embryology, distribution in space and time, 
etc., etc. 

From what we have already said it is clear that the study 
of the works of Belon, Willougby, Bay and Linnaeus are as 
much necessary for the study of Indian Ichthyology as those of 
Bussell, Buchanan Hamilton, Day and Alcook, and in the list 
that I am going to lay before you I shall endeavour to include 
the main works on Ichthyology which have to be consulted in 
order to understand properly the true relationship of the Indian 
fishes either direct or remote. 

It has been truly said that the commencement of the history 
of Ichthyology coincides with that of Zoology. One can travel 
back to Aristotle (384 — 322 B.C.) for a scientific appreciation of 
the true definition of fish — nor was he less interested in distin- 
guishing between facts and fables of the mysterious East. The 
number of fishes, known personally to Aristotle, seems to have 
been about 115, all of which are, however, inhabitants of the 
Aegean Sea. 

In 1553 Pierre Belon (1518 — 64) published his octavo volume 
of 448 pages entitled De Aqtuitilibvs in which 110 species of 
the Mediterranean Sea were described with tolerable figures and 
with a creditable attempt at classification. In 1554 G. Boii- 
•delet (1607 — 57) publish^ his Marinis in. which 244 

•different species of fish chiefly from the Mediterranean were 
•described with woodcut illustrations. The basis of classification, 
however, was first established by John Ray (1628 — 1705) and 
Francis Willoughby ( 1 635 — 72). The Hiatoria Piacium published 
>in Oxford in 1686 (edited by Bay after Willoughby’s death) is 
really the work of Willoughby with additions by Bay. In this 
work 420 species were recorded, and students of Indian fishes 
have often to refer to the descriptions and drawings contained 
therein. But far greater than any of these investigators was 
Petrus Artedi (1705 — 35), who has been Justly called the Father 
of Ichthyology. He was bom in Sweden and was a fellow student 
of Linnaeus at Upsala. Artedi devoted his short life wholly to 
the study of fish. He went to Holland to examine a large and 
valuable collection from the East Indies belonging to a rich 
Dutch merchant in Amsterdam named Albert Se^, and there at 
the age of twenty-nine was drowned as the result of an 
accident in one of the Dutch Canals. His manuscript work was 
fortunately rescued and was edited and published by Linnaeus 
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in five volumes. Artedi attached a descriptive phrase, consist- 
ing often of a number of words, to the name of each genus to 
make up the name of the species. This system of nomenclature 
is called polynomial. T\> Artedi we are indebted for references 
to a large number of our (ish ; his genera are in almost all cases 
natural groups corresponding essentially to the families of 
to-<lay. 

L. T. Grc»now, a German, who resided in Holland, closely 
followed the arrangement proposed by Artedi and increased the 
number of genera and species from the contents of his own 
Museum, which contained collections of various distant lands, 
the East Indies not being excepted. He published three works : 
Museum lcMhyologicum \\l^^)^Zoophylacium(\l^’X),m\A Systema 
IcMhyologicum (1780); none of these a student of Indian 
Tchth^^ology can afford to overlook, nor can he overlook the 
labours of J. T. Klein (1685 — 1759) which are embodied in five 
])ai*ts of a work entitled Hisloria Naturalis Piscium (1740 — 49). 
.Ian Nieuhof (1600 — 1671) also wrote on the fishes of the Dutch 
Etist Indies. 

/Two hundred years ago, in about 1718, Henry Buysch 
pumished at Amsterdam descriptions with drawings of four 
hundred fishes from India now to science.^ Eight years after 
this publication, in 1726, Francis Valentfjn (1660 — 1730), a 
Dutch clergyman at Amboina and Banda, in his history of those 
countries, published engraved figures of four hundred and sixty 
fishes together with short descriptions. Most of these figures 
are evidently reproductions from Ruysch’s work. Another 
collection of more than four hundred coloured figures of fishes 
in twovyolumes was published at Amsterdam in 1754 by 
Renard J These fishes were painted in colours by the order of 
M. Baltinazar Coyett, when he was Governor of the Molucca 
Islands. Most of these figures agree with those of Valentijn. 
“ The style of drawing in all the three above-mentioned police - 
tions sufficiently denotes the h^d of an Indian artist.” i At one 
time several of the figures field to be fictitious, ifitfc the 
eminent naturalist Pallas first hazarded the opinion that the 
originals of all these drawings would in time be found — a view 
which subsequent discoveries proved true, j 

All .ifieTO j^uthprs, and compilers fo llowed the cumbrous 
pol^momial system and tfiough we get many glimpses and 
Side^ipiFsIrom tfien^i^^^ the Indian fi shes, they are 

of IcSrtffii^Aahce the wprte oll^naeua and jiis followers, 
some'eargEfom piw voyage8i>idi8CQvery to. fiiicBii^ aiuL 

diitBiitfiountries. 

C grih-Ton" 'Enne ^ known academically as Carolus Linnaeus, 
was an early IS asdciate an d close friend of Artedi and from 

LffinmusiiSon'SuEMatiiu^^ tne po^bmiS mewod tlie con- 
venient and inevitable binomial system which has now endured 
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for over one hundred and sixty 3 'ears and which must remain 
the permanent substructure of nomenclature in systematic 
Zo<^gy.J 

VThe^ works of Artedi and Linnaeus excited fresh activity. 
Osbeck, an enthusiastic student of Linnaeus, published in 1757 
the record of his cruise to China and Java, under the name of 
Iter chinensis in which students recognize many well-known 
fishes of Indian waters. At about the same time another of 
Linnaeus’ students, Fredrik Hasselquist, published in his Iter 
Palesiinum an account of his ichthyological difecoveries in 
Palestine and Egypt. Carl Peter Thunberg, successor of Lin- 
naeus in the University of Upsala, wrote on the fish collected by 
his student Jonas Nicolus Ahl in the neigbourhood of Nagasaki. 
Petrus Forsk&l (1736 — 63) examined and described the fishes of 
the Red Sea. His work on the fishes of that region was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1775. Petrus Simon Pallas (1741 — 1811) 
traversed nearly the whole of the Russian Empire in Asia ancl 
published his Zoographica JRusso-Asiatica, Commerson travellect 
with Bougainville and Sir Joseph Banks sailed with Cook and 
made valuable contributions to knowledge of the geographical 
distribution of fishes. They discovered new species in the East 
Indies J The students of Indian Ichthyology cannot afford to 
neglect any of these pioneer works. 

Mark a Jewish jphysi cian.^ born at 

AnspfiEcKTa 1723 ; when he had reacHeJ an age of" fiftv-six he 
began to devote himself to Ichthy olog y. ^^.c£fs.^\vprk ..]§ 
tatjOe so. He r ^eived_ a lar ge 

fiumber of specimens f 10 m Tranqueber frpmjEKe DutchJMission - 
aries of Southern India, and a large proportion of his Indian 
genera are described from types from thC.COTOman^^ 

His well-known genm Ophicephalus ib one of these. jHis 
IdUh]jdogia was published jri Berim^ 1785. 

SIlertEe completion of this work Bloch occupied hi mself with 
systematic work. He prepared a general system of class ifica-' 
^n of fishes, in which he arranged and described hot 7 )nly those 
of which he himself was the author but also those with w'hich 
he had become acquainted from the descriptions of others. The 
work was edited and published in 1801 after Bloch’s death hy 
J. G. Schneider, under the title M. E, Blochii Systema 
IchUiyologiae,** The number of species enumerated in it amounts 
to 1,519. j 

As we have already said, Bloch had formed many Indian 
genera in his History of Fishes,” but a much more considerable 
number was formed by Lac^pede in his continuation of Buffon’s 
Natural History. The great work of Comte de Laedpede, 
Histoire NaiureUe des Poissons^ was published originally in five 
volumes in Paris between 1798 to 1803. For original material 
he depended largely on the collections and notes of the traveller 
Commerson who has already been alluded to. The figures with 
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which the work is illustrated are inferior to those of Bloch and 
often the description is referred to one genus and the accotn- 
panying figure to another. Lacepede had to contend with groat 
difficulties in the preparation of his work which was written 
during the most disturbed period of the French Revolution. To 
ii student of Tndian Ichthyology, however, the works of both 
RIooh and Lacepede are indispensable. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century there flouvished 
t\^ very enthusiastic workers on Indian Ichthyology who by 
tlieir long residence and wide travels in this country thoroughly 
fainiliarized themselves with the species they came across. 
Both of them were convinced of the absolute necessity of 
studying them on the spot and they confined tliemaclves th.ere- 
fore to an exhaustive study of those they examined personally. 
( )ne of them was Dr. Patrick Russell of the Madras Medical 
Service and the o the r Dfl Francis Hamilton (formerly) Bucha- 
nan of the Bengal establishincnt. 

jpr. Patrick Russell, M.I)., F.R.S.. in the courses of several 
years’ residence at Vizagapatam was attracted to ichthyological 
research by the sight of fishermen daily dragging their large 
seine nets and angling from boats and rafts beyond the surf. He 
went back home with two hundred figures of fish faithfully 
delineated by an Indian artist under his supervision ; these 
figures were published with detailed descriptions in 1803 under 
the patronage of the Fast India Company at the suggestion of 
.Sir Joseph Banks. They occupy two folio volumes entitled 
DescripHom and Figures of Two hundred Fishes collected at 
Vizagajxitam on the Coast of Coromandel'^ Itis needless to em- 
pha.size the irnfiortance of this work to the Indian ichthyologist. 
In the arrangement of the collection and in the treatment of 
genera RusseJJ followed Artedi and Linnaeus, although before 
the xniblication of his Descriptions he became acquainted with 
tlie works of Bloch and La!cdpedc. Of the newly instituted 
genera only one was adopted from Bloch. In the specific 
names, where he felt sure of the identification, he adopted 
Linnaeus’ binomial names, but to the species which he thought 
to be new he merely applied a polynomial descriptive phrase 
after the manner of Artedi. [He made a point of giving the 
local names employed by the nshermen in &e country dialects 
current at Vizagapatam, Gan jam and at Ingeramon the coast 
of Coromandel. Russell’s predileotion for these local names 
were so great that in the plates they alone are inscribed, with the 
result that subsequent 'widters in alluding to Bussell’s fishes 
referred to them by local names only. This work will always 
remain one of constant reference to students of Indian Ich- 
thyology both marine and estuarine. ] 

Dr. Francis Buchanan, M.D. (17ol2 — 1829), came from Edin- 
burgh and entered the service of the Honourable East India 
Company os an Assistant Sorg^n on the Bengal establishment 
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in 1794. He was a keen student of nature before his arrival in 
India, and his enthusiasm continued throughout his official life 
in this country.] With Captain Symes he was sent on a 
mission to Ava, and there he employed his leisure in collecting 
natural history specimens in Burma and subsequently in the 
Andaman Islands. He forwarded liis collections and drawings 
to the Honourable Court of Directors who presented them to Sir 
•Joseph Banks. Returning to India he was stationed for two 
years at Puttahaut near Luckipoor, not far from the mouth of 
the old Bmhm aputra. yTirerfishes"of tins locality attracted his 
attention j and^ it is here, we have positive evidence to show, 
that he began to take notes on fish. In a letter to Roxburgh 
dated 30th November, 1707, he says, I have given my old 
painter a gold mohar a month and have him employed on 
fishes.” Prom the beginning of October, 1798, till the com- 
mencement of 1800 Buchanan was stationed at Baruipiir in the 
Twenty-four Pergana District. While here he had occasion 
to make several voyages in the Western Sunderbans and 
utilized these opportunities to become acquaiited with Gangetic 
estuarine fishes. In 1800 he was commissioned to report upon 
{Ee' state of Mysore and Malabar, lately acquired from Tipu 
Sultan. In the course of these travels he discovered three new 
species of fish, descriptions of which, with figures, he included in 
his reports published in three volumes between 1805 — 07 under 
the title A Journey from Madras through the Oouniries of 
Mysore^ Canara and Malabar^ etc** These descriptions are the 
first published contribution by Buchanan to Ichthyology. His 
copious notes on fishes collected while be was stationed at 
Puttahaut and at Bauripur, were incorporated in his AccouM 
oj^ the Qangeiic Fishes to be referred to later on. In 1802Tie was 
sent with Captain Knox to Nepal where he collected extensively. 
He continued his study of Gangetic fishes when he had charge 
of the menagerie at Barrackpur during 1804 — ^06. In 1806 he 
was directed to make a comprehensive statistical survey of the 
territories comprising the Residency of Bengal as well as a 
portion of Assam and some other adjacent districts. Bucha- 
nan’s time was wholly occupied in this work for seven years, 
from the rainy season of 1807 tUl the hot weather of 1814. He 
covered the districts of Bungpur, Dinajpur, Goalpara, Pumea, 
Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Gaya, Patna, Shahabad and Gorakpur, 
making Journeys also to Allahabad and Agra. 

Buchanan took extensive notes on fish and fisheries 
of the districts he surveyed and incorporated them in 
the report which he submitted in manuscript to the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company. He also had draw- 
ings (about 194 in number) made of these fishes by Indian 
artists under his supervision and submitted them with his 
report. Verbatim extracts from this manuscript report were 
published by Montgomery Martin in 1838 in three volumes 
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under the title Eastern India^ with Martin’s name on the 
title page, a work popularly i^own as Martinis India, In 
these volumes Buchanan’s notes on the fish and fisheries of the 
different districts were quoted, but in so casual a manner that 
they are useless alike to pisciculturists and ichthyologists. 
The full report on fish and fisheries was eventually published 
by Sir William Hunter in 1877 in the twentieth volume of his 
Statistical Account of Bengal with footnotes by Dr. Francis Day 
on the names under which the fish are referred to in the Fishes 
of the Ganges. The drawings illustrating Buchanan’s work have, 
however, not yet been published. One set consisting of one 
hundred and forty -nine original coloured figures and forty-five* 
copies of originals, all made by Indian artists under Buchanan’s 
supervision, are in the possession of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Buchanan returned homo in 1815 and for family 
reasons adopted the name of Hamilton. On his return he 
busied himself in preparing and publishing his accounts of 
Nepal and of Assam and tables of the genealogies of Hindu 
dynasties. As soon as these works were finished he arranged 
for publication the most sustained and notable of his zoological 
wprks^ 4^ Account of the Fishes found in the River Ganges and- 
its Branches^ with a volume of plates in royal quarto. In 
this treatise' he embodied the observations of nearly twenty 
years. The numerous drawings made at Puttahaut. Baruipur 
and at Barrackpur were all his property and they were 
incorporated in the volume of plates illustrating the work. 
Those made between 1807 and 1814 were part of the report on 
the Statistical Account of the Presidency of Bengal and he was 
deprived of their use. It is not necessary here to enter into the 
circumstances which brought this about, but the incident was 
unfortunate as the published volume of plates is less complete 
than it would otherwise have been. It has been already stated 
that Dr. Francis Buchanan subsequently assumed, for family 
reasons, the surname Hamilton, and this name appears on the 
title page of his Account. Cuvier, however, suggested that 
although he signed himself by his new name in his Account of 
the Fishes of Uie Ganges he should be recognized amongst 
scientific writers as Dr. Hamilton Buchanan, as under the latter 
name he was best known amongst naturalists. The impor- 
tance of his excellent work on the Indian fishes cannot be 
e.Kaggerated. In a letter written by the late Mr. J. B. Hamilton 
'of Leny (son and successor of Hamilton Buchanan) to Mr. 
H. Beveridge there is a reference to an interview <with Dr. 
Gtinther who, speaking of this work, informed Mr. Hamilton that 
he always kept it on his table for.reference ; he had implicit 
reliance on it as an authority, for it was the work of one who 
recorded with absolute truthfulness the results of his own 
observations and nothing more or less.” Gtinther has remarked 
elsewhere, ^ Hhmfiton Buchanan’s works were distinguished by 
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a greater ac^curacy of their drawings than was ever attained 
before." 

Almost contemporaneous with those two Indian workers 
there arose a master mind in France who revolutionized our 
conception of Ichthyology in all its branches. With (S^or^es 
Leopold Chretien Frederic !3agobert Cuvier (1769 — 1832j we havo 
the beginning of anew era in this branch of Zoological Science. 
Cuvier did not occupy himself with the study of fishes merely 
because this class formwl part of the “ liegne animal arrange 
ap-es son Organization (1817)** but devoted himself to it with 
particular predilection . Indefatigable in examining all external 
and internal chara<!ters of fishes from all parts of the world, 
brought together mainly through his ceaseless activities and 
masterful influence, he ascertained the natural affinities of the 
infinite variety of species and accurately defined the divisions, 
orders, families arici genera of the class. Soon after the year 
1820, Cuvier, assisted by one of his pupils, A Valenciennes, 
commenced his great work on fishes, ilistoire Naturelles des 
Poissons, of whicli the first volume apjKjared in 1828. After 
Cuvier’s death in 1832 the work was left entirely to Valencien- 
nes who -left it unfinished with the twenty -second volume 
(1848). (incomplete as the work is, it is indispensable to 
students M Indian Ichthyology though Cuvier had to depend too 
much on the report of M. I^schenault, a superficial observer, 
and his <Jollections from Pondichery, and often disregarded or 
passed over tlie results of Hamilton Buchanan's masterful 
studies. It has been alread^^ noticed, that the great work of 
Cuvier and Valenciennes w^ left incomplete; but several 
authors subsequently supplied detailed accounts of the orders 
omitted in that work. Joham'ies Muller (1808 — 1858) of Berlin 
with Dr. J. Henie published an account of the Plagiostomes, 
J. J. Kaup of the Muraenida and Lophobraiichi. A. Dumeril 
commenced an Histoire NatureMe des Poissons ou Ichthyotogie 
Oenerale of which only two volumes (Plagiostomes and Lopho- 
branchi) were published, w'hen the publication was suspended 
owing to the death of Dumeril. AH these publications are of 
the highest importance to students of Indian fishes, nor can 
they afford to neglect the results of various voyages of discovery, 
mokly stimulate by the work of Cuvier and his disciples. 

Ill 1824 Quoy and Gaimard published in Paris a great folio 
pork on the fishes collected by the Corvelle VUranie and la 
^Physieienne in Freycinet’s voyages around the world, and in 
1834 the same authors gave an account of the fishes collected in 
Duperry’s voyage of the Astrolabe. In 1826 Lesson described 
the fishes of Dumont d’Urvilles’ voyage of the Coquille. In 
1839 Eydoux and Gervais published an account of the fishes of 
the voyage of La Favorite. In England Sir John Richardson 
(1787 — 1865), a wise and careful naturalist, wrote of the fishes 
collected by the Sulphur (1846), the JSfre&us and Terror (1846), 
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the Samamng and the Herald, Still more important and far 
ranging is the voyage of ILM,8, Challenger, including the first 
inipor^nt work on deef)-seas species by Dr. A. Gunther. Other 
valuable work on the deep-sea forms has also been accomplished 
by Goode and Beau, Gilbert, Garman, Gill, Jordan and Ryder, 
who have reported on fish obtained by the U.S. Fish Commis- 
sion Steamer Albatross and by the Fish Hawk and the Blake. 
Edgar R. Waite and James Douglas Ogilby of the Australian 
Museum described the collections of the Thetis. From Austria 
the voyage of the frigate Novara yielded large material des- 
cribed b}'’ Rudolph Kner (lSfi5-~(>8). Nor can the students of 
Indian fishes neglect the study of fossil fishes, especially the 
magnum opus of liouis Agassiz, i.e. Ptjissoni< Fossiles, the 
catalogue of fossil fishes of the Britisli Museum from 1845 by 
Dr. Woodliead and others, and above all the splendid publications 
of Dr. R. H. Traqiiair of the Edinburgh Museum during last four 
decades. 

Before coming to the Indian Ichthyologists of recent years 
1 will mention the names of a few of those who have devoted 
their life-time to the study of the fish of the countries surround- 
ing India, foi* without their help an Indian Htudent cannot 
proceed far. Foremost among them stands Dr. P. Bleeker. 

Dr. P. Bleeker (1811) — 1878) was a surgeon in the service 
of the Dutch East Indian (Government, who between the years 
1840 and 1870 got together immense collections of the fishes 
of the Indo-Australian Archipelago and described them in 
numerous jiapcrs fniblished chiefly in the journals of the 
Batavian Society. In 1853 he i^ublished a paper entitled 
Ichthyologische fauna van Beiujatenf.mth lists of .all the fishes 

i Previously describerl from India and detailed descriptions of 
f62 species, , In I8fi2 he gave descriptions of 1 1 species of 
carp from CJeylon, illustrated with four plates containing 
eleven coloured figures. Soon after his return to Europe (1850) 
he commenced a large work illustrated by coloured plates 
styled Atlas Ichihyologigue des Indes Orienfales Neerlandaises, 
the publication of which was interrupted after the ninth volume 
by the author’s death in 1878. Splendid as these volumes are, 
the colouring of the figures only proves the justification of Rus- 
sel’s warning against attempting to colour them outside India. 

Professor H. Schlegel, of the University of I,ieyden, pub- 
lished between 1843 to 1850 his wovk Fauna Japonica on fishes 
collected near Nagasaki by P. F. Siebold and Bfirger. This 
is a most useful guide to the fishes of that region. Karl T. 
Kessler (1815 — 1881) travelled much and wrote extensively on 
the fishes of Central Asia, Turkestan and Mongolia, l^eter 
Schmidt wrote on the fishes of the Seas of Japan, Edward 
Riippell and S. B. Klunzinger .on those of the Bf3d Sea and 
neighbouring parts of Africa, fVanz Steindachner on those of 
almost of all parts of the world. Dr, H. E. Sauvage of 
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Boulogne has written largely on the fishes of Asia, Africa 
and other regions. Charles De Vis, William Maoleay, H. De 
Maclay, J. D. Ogilby, Edgar R. Waite and Clark are all writers 
of note who made valuable contributions to the knowledge of 
fish in Polynesian and Australian seas ; their works have a 
direct bearing on the study of Indian fish. 

The one work most essential to Indian Ichthyologists, or 
indeed to the systematic study of the fishes of any region, is the 
monumental work Catalogue of the Fishes of the British Museum 
published from 1$59 to 1870 as the result of the laborious 
devotion and patient industry of late Dr. Albert C. L. 6. 
Giinther, for a number of years the honoured keeper of the 
British Museum. 6,843 species are described and 1,682 
doubtful species mentioned in this work. The publication gave 
great impetus to the study of fishes, and the number of known 
species has now been raised to nearly double that dealt with in 
Oiinther’s great work. Among the extensive contributions 
to Ichthyology made by this writer, too numerous to be 
summarised here, students of Indian fishes cannot dispense 
with his various reports on fish collections made in the course of 
political and scientific missions and of travels in countries adja- 
cent to India, his Fishes of Zanzibar in collaboration with Play- 
fair and Fische des Siidsee published between 1873 and 1910. 

We have to mention some of the more valuable works of. 
Indian Ichthyologists who flourished and worked after Hamil- 
ton Buchanan. Foremost of them is the Fishes of the Dukhun 
by W. A. Sykes, who entered the Bombay army in 1804 and 
was engaged in a statistical enquiry from 1824 to 1831 in the 
course of which he made a report on the fishes of South- 
Western India giving descriptions of forty-six species, illustra- 
ted by twenty-eight drawings. It was published in 1841 in the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society of London^ Dr. T C. 
r Jerdon of Madras devoted some time to Indian^ fishes. His 
‘‘ Fishes of Sovlhem India ” and “ Ichthyological Oleanir^s in 
)M€draSy'' published in 1849 and 1853 respectively in the 
' Madras Journal of Literature and Science, are important contri- 
butions. Mr. J. Bennett of the Ceylon Civil Service published 
in 1830 an illustrated work containing thirty coloured figures of 
fish found on the coast of Ceylon. Dr. Cantor of the Bengal 
Medical Service contributed Ifotes respecting some Indian fishes 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1830, and subse- 
quently in 1849 published his important OatalogM of Malayan 
Fishes in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
latter contains descriptions of 292 species illustrated with 
plates. Dr. John McClelland, also of the Bengal Medical Service, 
published a memoir on Indian Cyprinidae in the second part 
of the nineteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, besides 
contributing numerous papers on Indian fishes in the pages of 
the Calcutta Journal of Natural History, which he publish^ and 
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edited for 8ix years from 1841. Mr. Blyth, the distinguished 
Curator of the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
contributed several interesting and important articles to the 
Journals and the Proceedings of the Society from 1858 to 1860 
on several fish collections from India, Burma and the Andaman 
Islands. Mr. H. S. Thomas of the Madras Civil Service has loft 
^'aluable information in his Pod of India and Pisciculture in 
South Camira. 

The Fishes of India by Dr. Francis Day, published in parts 
between 1875 and 1878 and fully illustrated, is considered to 
be a fairly complete account of the fishes of the Indian 
Empire, including Burma and Ceylon. Dr. Day (1826 — 1889) 
belonged to th.^ Madras Medical Service and was stationeci 
from 1859 to 1862 at Cochin. Uis work in spare hours 
resulted in a folio volume on the Fishes of MaMar in 1865, a 
beautifully illustraled publication, though in other ro3i)ects a 
most disappointing performance. In 18{)7 Sir Arthur Cotton 
drew the attention of the Secretary of State to the supposed 
injury that had been done to the coast fisheries by weirs 
constructed in all the principal rivers of the east coast for 
irrigation, and the Madras Government in 1869 appointed 
Francis Day to investigate the matter. His deputation was 
afterwards extended to Orissa, and Lower Bengal and subse- 
quently to British Burma and the Andaman Islands. He re- 
ported that the knowledge of the Ichthyology of this part of 
the world was exceedingly imperfect. On this representation 
Dr. Day w’as appointed Inspector General of Fisheries and 
carried on fishery investigations from 1871 to 1874. The 
results were embodied in two official reports in the year 1874, 
on Freshwater Fish and Fisheries of India and on Sea fish and 
Sea fisheries of India. He published his Fishes of India in 
parts, as already mentioned, besides contributing a large num- 
ber of papers to the Zoological Society of London. It is unfor- 
tunate that he could not find time nor opportunity to examine 
fully and critically the pioneer works on Indian species by 
Russell and Hamilton Buchanan. Numerous instances of care- 
lessness have been cited on diverse occasions by various authors 
who have followed him, and these need not te repjsated here. 
In 1889 he edited in two volumes the publication on Indian 
fishes in the Fauna of India series. With all their defects Dr. 
Francis Day's contributions are indispensable to all Indian 
workers. Francis Day was soon followed by Dr. A. Alcock in 
India and Dr. 6. A. Boiilenger and Mr. Tate Regan in England, 
who as a result of their researches on various collections of 
Indian fish contributed extensively to the pages of Journals 
and Proceedings of various Scientific Societies. Though the 
honour of being the first to carry out deep-sea biological investi- 
gation in the Indian Ocean belongs not to the Marine Survey of 
India but to an officer of the Indian Museum, the late Mr. 
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Janies Wood -Mason, the real credit of elucidating the taxonomy 
of the deep-sea forms belongs to that indefatigable worker 
Colonel Alcock, for many yetirs Surgeon Naturalist on the 
ll.I.M.S. Investigator. It is on his work that we have entirely 
to depend for our knowledge of the deep-sea fish of Indian seas. 
His fascinating book A Naturalist in Indian Seas will be read 
with interest by every student of Indian bdi tliyology. 

Of recent contributors to IndLan Ichthyology we ai*e 
indebted among others to Dr. G. A. Boulenger, Mr. Tate Began, 
Oi’. Willey, Dr. N. Annandale, Major H. Lloyd, Captain F. K. 
Stewart, Dr. J. Travis Jenkins, Captain Sewell. Dr. Duncker. 
I >1*. Zugrnayer, together wdth Mr. James Johnstone and Mr. d . 
Horneli, Of workers on fish of neighbouring countries, the 
Itidian student cannot but give liis best attention to the 
numerous contributions that are being almost daily made 
among others by Prof. Max Weber and Dr. Beaufort on the fishes 
of the Indo-Australian Archipelago, Dr. .Alvin Seale on thefishe.s 
of Philippine fslands, Mr. S. Tanaka on the fishe.< of Japan, 
Dr. Boulenger, Dr.s. (.Tilchrist and Thomson on South .African 
fishes, Henry Fowler on fishes of Borneo, Dr. I’heodor Gill 
and Mr. E. W. Gudger on fi.she.s of the Atlantic Ocean and 
Mr. Berg on Central Asian fishes. Among workers in distant 
lands we an* very much indebted to Dr. David Starr Joidati 
and his associates and disciples working in America, Japan, 
China, and the Philiyipinc Islands for their careful studies of 
Indian fishes and Indian literature on fishes and for pointing 
out various mistakes in authors who have followed Russell and 
Hamilton Buchanan. It is withfeelings of profound regret that 
all workers in the field of Ichthyology realize that Dr. Jordan 
is bringing- his Ichthyological researches to an end. He is now 
turning his attention from Ichthyology and its taxonomy to 
larger but perhaps less charming studies in the relations of 
nations. We can but hope that his work in this new sphere of 
endeavour will bo as fruitful as the forty years which he 
devoted to Ichthyological study from which he retires, following 
the example of Linnaeus by naming his last described species 
hona-nox “ good night.” 

Plasticity and evolution among the aquatic molluscs of 
the Inle Lake in the Southern Shan States. — By N. 
Annandale. 

Tho Inle lake is a solution lake now very much shrunk and shallowed 
but once of large extension and considerable depth It lies in the lime- 
stone belt of the Shan Plateau, 3000 feet above sea level. The molluscan 
fauna includes over 50% of endemic species, and the lake seems to be the 
headquarters of two remarkable genera of which a considerable number 
of species are found only in tho Shan States. The molluscs have been 
studied from a systematic, a geographical and a palaeontological point of 
view as well as from that of evolution. The conclusions drawn are as 
follows : — 
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( 1 ) That racial plasticity is a more common phenomenon than ex- 

treme individual variability, and that the two are not nooes- 
aarily correlated. 

(2) That in very few instance's ia it possible to detect any advantHf^e 

that the race can have gained by its plasticity. 

(3) That the moulding forces, or the causes of plc»ticity, of greatest 

influence are not the same in all species, and that among them 
apparently slight diflorenccs in environment are sometimes of 
greater practical moment than changes which seom to be iiiuch 
greater. 

A primitive eel from the Southern Shan States. — Iiy\. 
Annandale. 

Among the most interesting specimens collected on a recent tour in 
the Southern Shan States wore several examples of a small eel with 
extremely primitive characters, the most important of which ai’o the 
following : - -the tail is fan-shaped ; there is a practically free caudal fin 
supported by two hypural bones ; the ethmoid and the vomer are distinct, 
the frontals paired, teeth are entirely absent from the roof of the mouth ; 
small scales are present in t lie skin ; Uie branchiostegal rays are few. Tho 
eggs are relatively largo and provided with abundant yolk. The largest 
specimen, which ia fully adult, is only a little more than two inches long. 

With the exception of tho Cretaceous genua UrenchelgM, to which my 
species is not allied , this eel is tlie only representativo of the order Apodes 
in which the tail-fin and h>*pural bones aro developed. 

Review of progrf?sa in our knowledge of oriental Diptcru 
during the last two decades. — By E. BitUNP/rTi. 

A brief review of recent work on tho Diptera of tlie oriental region. 

Notes on the large TtHliair (How- worm (LntnprophorH.s 
iPMebrosuSy Walker). — By C. Paiva. 

A full description of tho larva, pupa and adult female is given. 
The feeding habits, method of cleaning the body and the proparation of 
burrows as a preliminary to cedysis are described in detail. Tho lumin* 
osity of the eggs is also noted and facets bearing on tliat of tho larva and 
adult recorded. 

On the anatomy and life-history of Rhyn^hobothrins ilisha. 
n. sp., iroin the intestines of a shark, Carcharinns 
gangeticus (Mull, and Henle).— By T. Southwell arid. 
Baini Phashad. 

In this paper the authors describe a new tapeworm of the genti.s 
Rhynchohoihriua found in the large intestine of a shark Oarcharinuft 
gangeticus (Mull. & Henlo). A full account of the structure both of the 
larval and adult tapeworm is given. 

The larval stage of this tapeworm (which occurs in a tadpole-like 
cyst) is found in the lateral muscles of the Indian Shad, Hilaa ilisha 
(Ham. Buch.). The adult tapeworm develops from these cysts on the 
infected Hilsa being devoured by the shark and ia found in the intestine 
of tho shark. 

Various intermediate stages between the larval stage and the adult 
tapeworm were found in the intestine of the shark.. 

The ocourrenoe of the cystic form in the lateral musoles of Hilsa, is 
of comdderable. interest, and the posaibilities of human infection are 
disouased. 
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A description of a Gostode parasite of doubtful systematic 
position, from the mesentery and liver of HiLsa . — By 
T. Southwell and Baini Prashad. 

In this paper the authors describe a Cestode parasite found in the 
inesontory of Hilsa. The infection is so heavy that the mesentery becomes 
a massive liver-like organ. The anatomy and development of the parasite 
are described. The parasite is unique in having only a parthenogenetic 
method of reproduction. 

The systematic position of the parasite is a very anomalous one. 
The authors, after discussing its 'structure and affinities with both the 
Costodes and Trematodes, come to the conclusion, that it is an adult 
(*estode in which many of the adult characters have become masked 
owing to degeneration. 

On methods of asexual and parthenogenetic reproduction 
in Cestodes . — By T. Southwkll and Baini Prashad. 

The authors, in this paper, discus^9 the various methods of asexual 
and parthenogenetic reproduction found amongst larval and adult 
Cestodes. 

1. Internal proliferation from the wall of the cysticercoid larval 
stage, as exhibited in PolyeercuSp Ooenurus, etc. 

2. Endogenous budding as shown in Willey's Merocereus and the 
larval form of Tetrarhynchua unionifetetor. 

3. Externa] budding as exemplified in larval stages of tapeworms 
like Staphylooyatiaf etc. 

4. Parthenogenetic reproduction in an adult tapeworm. 

The calcareous glands of earthworms . — By J. Stephenson 
and Baini Prashad. ■ 

The older view of the calcareous glands of earthworms, as given for 
example in Beddard's monograph, is that they are to be looked on as 
diverticula, more or less complicated, of the oesophagus. Recently 
Combault, working on the Lumbricidae, has seen reason for thinking that 
the epithelium of the lamellae of the glands represents the walls of the blood 
vessels of these very vascular structures, — ^in this following Harrington ; 
the epithelium would then be of mesodermal origin. In a later paper, 
however, he thinks it is difficult to say from which germinal layer the 
glands are derived. Since the view that the glands are mesodermal has 
been taken up in a recent elementary text book, it seems desirable 
(earthworms being among the types studied by all junior students) to 
combat this, in the view of the authors,’ erroneous idea. 

The glands have been examined in EiUyptwew^ in which genus they 
have not previously been subjected to histological study, as well as in a 
number of other Indian species. The conclusion is that, as long ago held 
by Beddard, the various degrees of complexity of the glands represent 
increasing degrees of complexity of folding of the epithelial lining of the 
oesophagus, and that their epithelium is therefore hvpoblastio in origin. 
Such embryolo^cal evidence as is at the command of the present authors 
confirms this view. 

The lymph glands in the genus Pheretima, with a note on 
the ooelomio organ of Beddard and Fedarb . — By G. S. 
Thapab. 

Our pNsent kaowledga of th« lymph glands in ths ganos PhtfeUma. 
is due ib Beddacd.aad Sdmtider. nMnnt ot ihaM authon tegardn them 
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as solid masses of cells surrounding a few muscular fibres ; the second as 
tree-like br^ching structures around the margins of perforations in the 
septa. Neither of those views is correct ; the glands are forward ova- 
ginations of the septa, which form thin membranous sacs, within which 
are developed the lymph cells which constitute the bulk of the glands. 

The ** Coelomic Organs *’ which Beddard and Fodarb apparently 
supposed to be present in all specimens of Pheretima posthuma, are but 
rarely found, at any rate in specimens at Lahore ; a more complete histo- 
logical description of these structures is given than had previously been 
furnished. 

The valves of the bloodvessels in the genus Pheretima . — 
Pt. S. K. ZiBBU. 

The valves and the course of the circulation (which depends largely 
on the position and direction of tho valves) have boon studied by a lar;^ 
number of observers, but mostly in the Lumbricidaei Bourne is tho only 
investigator who has published an account of tho subject in any Indian 
earthworm ; his results were obtained on Megtucolex ctittrideua. 

In Pheretima the valves of the dorsal vessel have the same position 
and structure as in the genera already investigated. In the condition of 
the hearts, however, Pheretima differs from both the Lumbrididae, which 
havo valves along the course of the hearts, and from MegaecoUx^ where 
there are no valves at the junction with tho ventral vessel (at least 
Rgpme does not mention any) ; in Pheretima^ the valves are at the junc- 
tions with the supra-intestinal and ventral vessels. Tho septal loops 
have valves at their junction with the dorsal vessel. 

The disposition of these latter valves shows that the blood must enter 
the dorsal vessel from tho septal loops, which correspond to the dorso- 
parietal and dorso-integumentary vessels of a number of authors. This 
view of the circulation is opposed to that of Bourne and Beddard, but 
agrees with that of most other writers. 

The origin and ethnological »ignificance of Indian boat 
designs. — By J. Hornbll. 

The principal types of existing small craft comprise : — 

1. The catamaran or raft form. 

2. The basket-boat or coracle. 

3. The dug-out canoe. 

4. The outrigger design in two forms, either with 

(а) the float boomed out, or 

(б) a transversely placed balance board amid-ships. 

5. Lateen rigged boats, with grab bows. 

6. High stemed river craft with quarter rudder-paddles or with 

balanced rudders. 

7. Si^uare-riggod river boats with double masts of A-form. 

The catamaran appears to be of indigenous origin as nowhere else does 
it show such elaboration as in India ; its most primitive form is seen in 
reed rafts and in plantain stems skewered tomther. 

The Indian basket-boat is identical with that used in Mesoi>otamia, 
while river craft using quarter steering oars (Ganges) and those with mast 
triangleB (Burma) are distinctively Egyptian in origin, the latter shown 
in paintings of Nile boats of the 4th to the 11th dynasttes, after which it 
died out in Egypt ; this design is also seen in Java. 

Latoeohrin^ oraft with overhanging bows are found only on the 
West Odist of India; they appear to be of Arab origin, representing 
probably Ito evolution of the boat form used by the Sabaeans of S,W. 
Arabia m wi earliest stage of traffic betw ee n Arabia and India. 
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The outrigger design is much more widely spread on Itidian coasts 
than is commonly known. It flourishes strongly on the Konkan Coast 
(Bombay Presidency) and 1 have seen examples as far north as Baluchistan : 
it appears again in great strength in Ceylon and Palk Bay and also in 
backwaters near Cuddaloro and Porto Novo on the Carnatic Coast, while 
as far north as the Godavari balance-board canoes are used for sea-fishing. 
The size of these outrigger boats is often considerable and may exceed 
30 tons register in the case of Ceylon and Point Calimere coasters — the 
former' possessing a floating outrigger, the latter (3-masted) having a 
balance board. The discontinuity and wide extent of the distribution 
of outriggers on Indian coasts suggest groat antiquity. Large boats of this 
style are seen in the Boro Budor sculptures in Java of the 8th century 
A.D. India is the only country in the world outside of Madagascar and 
Zanzibar and the Malaya- Polynesian region where the outrigger design 
has ever penetrated. 

The main conclusions I have come to are as follows : — 

(a) That the pre-Dravidian population of, at least, coastal India 
was largely of Polynesian stock, these flsherfolk using, like the peoples 
of Malaysia and Polynesia of the present day, outrigger canoes and 
balance- board proas. 

{b) That the true Dravidians, who appear to bo a brancii of tlie 
Mediterranean race, learned or invented the use of tlie circular coracle 
while living in Mesopotamia, and on arrival in India, rtd Baluchistan, 
introduced the boat forms of the Nile and the Tigris, tiie former on the 
great perennial rivers, the latter on those that carry little water in the 
dry season. 

Cranial measurements, which T have lately taken of the various 
castes in the extreme south of India, reveal an unexpectedly strong 
brachycephalic element in the lower caste population. Of 50 Parawas 
(fisher-caste) measured, the average cranial index was 79*4 ; while of l(X) 
Shanars (palmtree tappers) it was 80*7. Hitherto all the people of this 
region have been considered typically dolichocephalic, so this discovery 
throws fresh light upon the ethnological problem of who were the fierce 
Nagaa found by the Tamils on their invasion of South India, upon the 
introducers of the outrigger canoe into India, and may bo upon the route 
followed by those Austric wanderers who peopled Madagascar with tribes 
akin to those of Malaysia and Polynesia — ^Polynesian and Malays being 
both typically brachycephalic. 

Various other facts are enumerated pointing to the validity of my 
main hypothesis of a strong Polynesian element in our coastal population. 

KSerpeiit shrines in Malabar, iCochin and Travanoore . — By 

L. K. Anantuakrishna Atyar. 

The relics of serpent worship are common throughout Southern 
India and Ceylon. Snakes carved in granite stones are numerous in and 
around Jain temples also. 

In Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, there are serpent shrines in 
every compound, and images of serpents carved in granite stones cure 
placra underneath trees. Offerings of milk, fruits and boiled rice are 
made to them on auspicious days. Any indifference or negligenoe in the 
performance of ceremonies is believed to bring on leprosy, itoh, barrenness, 
death of children, etc. 

Foremost among the shrines in the provinces above mentioned, is the 
one in the compound of the house of Pambinmelkat Illam in (Cochin. 
Several kinds of ceremonies, Noorumpalom, Pambin thuUal, etc. » are per- 
formed to propitiate the deities in the serpent groves. 

Equcdly famous is the shrine at Mannarsolly in Travanoore. The 
family and the origin of the installation of the deity have a curious mythi- 
cal origin. The ceremony of sarpapattoo to propitiate the deity in the 
grove is very important. 
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In some unexplained way there exists an intimate connection between 
the worship of Subramania and that of the serpent, and it is explained 
by the fact, that his most famous temples are on hill-tops, and that he is 
connected with the tree and serpent worship and the Sylvan deities. 

Some remarks on Somatology of the people of Calcutta. — 
By K. S. Ray. 

In Anthropometry very little attention has been paid to the shape of 
the trunk. But certain racial differences in this respect are well shown 
in a series of photographs recently taken at the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The differences arc to be found both in the sliape of the trunk as 
viewed from before or behind and in the profile of the abdominal region. 

Notes on the life-history of Ophiocephalus pxinctalus, Bloch. 
— By C. R. Narayan Rao. 

The observations recorded in the paper supplement the already 
published accounts in certain particulars, such as for instance the mode 
of transference of the oil globule to the liver, the origin of the pelvic fins 
and the opening of the rectum on an anal lobe and the colour changes 
during the period of larval development. Nothing beyond a bare reference 
is made to the remarkable yolk sac circulation which, however, will be 
described in detail in a paper to be published soon ; it may bo noticed 
hero that at about the same stage, the circulation in the yolk sac in the 
larvae of O. punctaiua differs with that described by Dr. A. Willey in 
those of 0. atriatua. 


Some South Indian Coccidae of economic importance. — 
By T. V. Ramakbtshna Ayyab. 

The economic importance of scale insects and mealy bun is very 
little known in India. A knowledge of these will be very useful to fruit 
growers and horticulturists as these insects are specially partial to trees 
of various kinds. The object of the paper is to point out the importance 
of these insects to agriculturists in general and to gardners and orwardists 
in particular. The paper deals with 32 species which have so far been 
noted to play some part (chiefiy as crop pests) as economic insects. Only 
a few have been noted on some of the important field crops, while most 
of the forms have been found on trees of different kinds. Though many 
of the species are not yet of serious importance, there is a tendency on the 
part of some forms gradually to increase their activities as there is a gene- 
ral increase year after year in the fruit area of the country. A knowledge 
of the local species will also help us to know the foreign forms that are 
likely to be introduced through fruit, bulbs, roots, orchids and nursery 
stock of various kinds. India is fortunate in that it does not yet suffer 
from some of the notorious scale insects of the West — such as the San 
tfose Scale, Fluted Scale, etc., some of which are known to do considerable 
damage in the well-known fruit tracts of Australia, South Africa and 
California. Most of the forms noted are illustrated with diagrams which 
will help one in identifying them to a certain extent. 
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Plant Oboology and its Bbaking on Pboblbhs of 
Economic Impobtancb in India. 


(With Plates V— X.) 


1. Plant oecology is the study of the relationship exist- 

... ... , ing between the plant and the various 

jeo o eco ogy. faotojg which constitute its habitat. One 
of the most important objects of this study, therefore, is 
accurately to determine the nature and intensity of these 
factors, such as sod-moisture, sod-aeration, light, tempera- 
ture, fire, symbiotic, competing and parasitic organisms, and to 
discover by experiment and observation the effect of these 
factors on the life-history and development of the plant. 
From a scientific point of view this study is essential for a 
correct understanding of the causes responsible for the physiog- 
nomy of species and types of vegetation and ifor their existing 
distribution over the earth. From an economic point of view 
this study is no less important, inasmuch as it reveals to us the 
conditions necessary for the healthy development of those 
plants which are of economic value and the causes of their 
diseases. I propose to indicate briefly in the present paper 
some of the directions in which this work has recently yielded, 
or appears likely to yield in the immediate future, tangible 
results of definite economic value in India. 

2. In connection with a proposal to manufacture paper- 

. , „ pulp from uUa grass (Anthiatiria giganlea 

roatm^ of Qraas- Q^v., subspecies arundinacea. Hack.) in the 
Pilibhit l^vision of the United !l^viu- 


ces, it recently became necessary to determine the best 
method of cropping this grass, with the object of obtaining a 
sustained maximum yield per unit of area of flowering culms 
which constitute the most valuable portion of the crop, both as 
regards the quantity and quality of the pulp produced by them. 

In a case of this kind the first step is to study the normal 
development of the flowering culms, then to determine which 
factors of the habitat appear to be the most important as 
regards their capacity to materially influence the yield tmd 
finally to test the effect of these factors by actual experiment. 
Plate y, fig. 1, represents a number of vdla plants with ma- 
ture flowering culms in November. Plate V, fig. 2, represmxto 
the same .plants a few days later ; the jdants on the right 
have been cot over completely about 9 ins. from the ground, 
whereas in the case of the plants on the left, only the mature 
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flowering culms have been removed At first sight, the tufts 
of large well -developed green leaves visible in these latter 
plants might be mistaken for the so-called sterile shoots 
often seen in grasses of temperate regions. This, however, 
is not the case and these leafy tufts are the immature culms 
which, if allowed to develop normally, will attain a height 
of 12-15 ft., and will flower in the following cold season. Any 
factor, therefore, which, like cutting, checks or weakens the 
development of these immature shoots will affect the yield 
of flowering culms. In addition to the method of cutting, 
the most important factors of the habitat from this point 
of view are : — 

(1) Grazing . — The young shoots of vlla are extensively 

eaten by deer, nilghai and other animals, the 
damage done being equivalent to the repeated 
cutting back of tlie young culms. 

(2) Fires which diminish the quantity of organic matter 

and moisture in the soil, directly injure more or less 
the uLla plants and greatly increase the damage from 
grazing by clearing away unpalatable old leaves, 
and culms and facilitating the access of animals to 
the young shoots. 

The grazing of wild animals could’ not be prevented except 
at prohibitive cost, but experiments were carried out over 24 
acres in the Pilibhit gra.ssland3 to test the effects of clear and 
partial-cutting, with and without burning. These experiments 
have shown that cutting only flowering and dead culms coupled 
with fire-protection increased the dry-weight yield of fiower- 
ing culms by 83%, while the other methods tried decreased 
the yield by 20-60%. In this case the object of management 
is to produce the maximum yield of the hard cane-like 
flowering culms. In other cases, however, our object is to 
obtain from coarse grasses of this type the maximum quantity 
of fodder, t.e. of tender leaves, and to prevent, as far as 
possible, the normal development of the stout woody flower- 
ing culms. Consequently, in such cases, burning is essential, 
in order to give the cattle free access to the immature young 
leafy shoots, the constant grazing of which will effectually 
prevent their normal development. 

3. If the establishment of seedling growth is sufiici- 
- . . . ently delayed, this must eventually result 

*^*SSforSSi extinction of our natural forests. 

In some oases this is by no means a 
remote contingency and, in many others, although the seedling 
growth is considerably better, yet the delay in establishing 
it is so great as to interfere seriously with the economic 
exploitation of the forest, thus causing considerable financial 
losa This is particularly true of our valuable Sal (8horsa 
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robusia) forests. The results of experiments which have now 
been carried out over a series of years to test the effect of 
various factors at present indicate n that the following have 
most influence on the development of Sal seedling? in the 
moist forests of northern India : — 

(1) Bad Soil-aeration . — In the Sal forests during the rains 
germination is diminished, a large number of seedlings usually 
die and the root-development of others Is retarded by in- 
sufficient soil -aeration. The moister the soil and the greater 
the quantity of organic matter in the soil, the more injurious 
this factor becomes. Hence it is best controlled by burning off 
the soil -covering of dead and decaying leaves and by removing 
the overhead cover, thus exposing the soil to the sun and air. 
That we are not dealing here with a case of insufficient light 
for the healthy development of the seedlings is shown by the 
fact that vigorous seedlings can be grown with a light of 
similar, or even less, intensity provided the soil is well 
aerated.’ 

(2) Drought , — This causes widespread damage to seedlings 
during the season of short rainfall from September to June. 

On loam Sal seedlings die or die back when the water- 
content of the soil near their roots falls as low as 10%. 
During the dry season this death-limit is commonly reached in 
the upper six inches of soil both in the shady Sal forest and 
in the open, while below this depth the moisture content 
steadily increases downwards. Sal seedlings, therefore, are not 
safe from damage by drought unless their roots have attained a 
depth of well over six inches at the commencement of the dry 
season. Owing chiefly to insufficient soil-aeration, however, 
the roots of seedlings in the shady forests have not as a rule 
attained by this time an average length exceeding six inches, 
whereas on the same soil in the open they have usually 
attained a length of 18 inches. Damage by d 9 )ught can, there- 
fore, be best prevented by securing vigorous root-growth 
during the rainy season as noted under (1) above and secondly 
by making our clearings in the forest in small patches or 
narrow strips, so that in the dry season the soil may be 
kept moist and transpiration from the plants diminished by the 
side-shade from the adjoining trees. 

.With due regard to the above factors, therefore, the best 
treatment to adopt in order to secure the rapid establishment 
of healthy Sal seedlings consists in — 

(a) burning off the soil-covering of dead and decaying 
leaves ; 

(5) clear-fellin^in small patches or narrow strips (the 
diameter of the former and width of the latter 


1 Indian Forest Becorda, V, 4, part 11, p. 72 (1916). 
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usually not exceeding 60 ft.), combined with arti- 
ficial sowing and weeding, when necessary, during 
the first two or three years. In such small clearings, 
also, the side-shade is sufficient to prevent frost 
damage and very materially reduces the competition 
of grasses and other herbaceous w^eeds. 

Plate VI, fig. 2, indicates the development of Sal seedlings 
ill a cleared patch 60 ft. in diameter and plate VI, fig. 1, shows 
the corresponding development in the shade of the adjacent 
forest. In both cases the plants are two years old. The edge 
of the cleared patch in this case is only 25 yards from the 
edge of a large grassland in which all young Sal arc annually 
cut back by frost. No such damage occurs in the cleared 
patch. 

Plate VII indicates the relative vigour of the competing 
weed growth in cleared patches respectively 60 ft. and 180 ft. 
in diameter, two years after the clearing. 

4. Experiments carried out in 1913-15 indicated that 
teak seed germinated very badly and tend- 
foroate^ remain dormant for several years 

under shade. This was found to be the 
case under an artificial iron shade and also under the natural 
shade of trees both in loam and well-aerated sand. These 
experiments, so far as they go, indicate that a high tempera- 
ture, such as would be obtained in nature by exposure to a 
hot sun or possibly a forest fire, is* probably essential for 
the germination of teak. Moreover the seedlings which do 
develop are found to be sensitive to bad soil-aeration. An 
experimental clear-felling carried out in a teak forest also 
showed that the germination of teak seed and the development 
of the seedlings were most unusually good in the cleared area. 
These facts, indicate that in moist forests fire-protection is 
likely to be decidedly detrimental to germination and the develop- 
ment of seedlings, inasmuch as it induces a dense growth of 
vegetation and heavy shade and a badly aerated soil. Also 
that in drier forest, where the overhead cover is fairly com- 
plete, more or less extensive clear-felling is desirable for 
the rapid establishment of vigorous teak seedlings.^ 

Plate VIII, fig. 1, shows one of the iron shades used in these 
experiments whieh allows all rain water falling on the shade 
to pass through on to the seed beds below. 

Plate VIII, fig. 2, shows two seed beds two years after 
sowing, the iron shade having just been removed from the 
right-hand portions of the beds. The only noticeable plant 
in. the shaded area on the right arose from a seed which was 
outside the edge of the shade. On the left are the two-year- 


: 1 Indhn ForeateF, XLII, p. §1 (1916). . 
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old plants in the unshaded area. The removal of the shade 
was immediately followed by the germination of a number of 
seeds which had remained dormant in the shaded area for 
two years. 

6. In 1911 attention was drawn to an oecological fact 
of considerable interest, viz. that, in India, 
Parallelism between main type of woodland there 

appeared to be a parallel type of grass- 
land capable of thriving under similar 
conditions of soil and moisture.' Thus in Dehra Dun we can 
distinguish the following broad types of soil each character- 
ised by a distinct type of woodland and parallel grassland : — 


(а) With a large percentage of sand and frequently shallow 

with grave] and boulders below. This soil, therefore, 
is essentially dry and is characterized by dry mis- 
cellaneous woodland with such species as Acacia 
Catechu^ Dalbergia Sissoo and Bonibax malabaricum 
prominent, or grassland with Saccharum Munja s>nd 
Saccharum spontaneum dominant (sec plate IX). 

(б) Well aerated loam, characterized by Sal {Shorea robtista) 

forest or grassland with Saccharum Narenga domi- 
nant (see plate X, fig. 1). 

(c) Badly aerated loam. This differs from (b) usually in 
being wetter or denser with a slower rate of surface 
percolation. This is characterized by moist mis- 
cellaneous woodland. with Temincrfia, Butea, Mallo’ 
tris^ and others or grassland with Erianthus Rav- 
ennae dominant (see plate X, fig. 2). 


From the experimental cultures carried out in these soils 
up to date it appears that (a) is usually unsuitable for the 
growth of Sal seedlings, inasmuch as the water-content of the 
soil falls rapidly to the death limit after the close of the rainy 
season, while (c) is unsuitable on account of bad soil-aeration 
which leads to a low percentage of germination, a high percent- 
age of deaths during the rains and a high percentage of 
deaths during the dry season on account of the superficial 
poorly developed root system. 

In the first place, these facts indicate that the study of soil 
characteristics such as soil-moisture and soil -aeration, espe- 
cially as regards their effect on germination and the develop- 
ment of seedlings, is likely in many cases to explain the 
existing distribution of different types of vegetation. 

Secondly, this remarkable parallelism between different 
types of woc^land and grassland is of considerable economic 
importance. Thus it is obvious that the grasses on an area 
may indicate to us the species and type of woodland for which 


i Jnd. For. Mem. Bot., Vol. I, pp. 15, 46 (1911). 
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a particular locality is most suited, and thus facilitate afforesta- 
tion and extension of our forests by helping us to select the 
species most suitable to the locality. By revealing the import- 
ant characteristics of a habitat, also, grasses may indicate the 
method of treatment necessary to ensure the successful estab- 
lishment of a particular species. Thus in dry grassland of 
Saccharum Munja and 8. spontaneum the chief desideratum, 
from the point of view of the Sal tree, is a sufficient water- 
supply which may in some cases be provided by first establish- 
ing on the area a thick growth of a shade-giving, humus- 
forming shrub like AdhaUnla Vasica which is capable of thriv- 
ing in a xerophytic habitat. In addition to this, attention to 
the grass growth in existing forests may indicate to us the 
treatment necessary to secure the reproduction and permanence 
of the forest. An instructive example of this has recently 
come to notice in the Jaspur forests of the United Provinces. 
The regeneration of these forests has been an unsolved problem 
for many years, the forest is gradually becoming more open 
with a dense undergrowth of grass, and unless seedling growth 
can be established to replace the existing trees these Sal forests 
must become extinct. The configuration of the ground is 
irregular, ridges and plateaus alternating with ravines and 
depressions. In the depressions the prevalence of Saccharum 
Narenga indicates suitable soil and moisture conditions for Sal, 
and in such places the best young growth of Sal is actually 
found. On the slopes and ridges, however, the prevalence of 
Saccharum spontaneum, 8. Munja, Imperata, Eragrostis and 
others indicates that here the soil is too dry for the satisfactory 
growth of Sal seedlings. These facts indicate that here we are 
dealing with a case of denudation. Previous to reservation 
these forests appear to have become open and the soil denuded 
and compacted under the influence of fires, unregulated 
fellings and grazing to an extent beyond that which could be 
remedied by simple protection. Under existing conditions of 
simple protection, rain washes away the de^ leaves and 
friable soil particles from the ridges and slopes into the depres- 
sions where a good moist soil is accumulating while the ridges 
and slopes remain dry and hard. The obvious remedy here, 
therefore, is to increase the soil moisture and improve the 
soil texture by inducing the rainfall to percolate into the 
soil in situ and by increasing the admixture of humus by 
preventing the dew leaves from being washed away into the 
depressions. This can be done by breaUng up the soil, supple- 
mented where necessary by running shallow catch-water 
trenches along the contours. It is interesting to note that a 
similar parallelism has bmn recently recognized in the vegeta- 
tion of the British Isles with Querous Bebur woods and LMum 
Oynosufus grassland on clays and loam, Quereus sessUifUifa 
woods and Nardus^Deschampsia grassland on diallow siliceous 
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soils, and Fraxinus excelsior woods and Festuca grassland on 
limestone.^ 

It is believed that this phenomenon will be found to bo of 
widespread occurrence and of considerable economic import- 
ance. 

6. Turning now to the question of diseases we will first 
T> j u shortly consider the case of the fungus 

Trarnetes Pini which causes great damage 

hills of the Punjab and in Kashmir. As an indication of the 
damage done, it may be noted that in one Division alone 
(Simla), the Divisional Forest Officer estimated in 1911 that 
80,000 trees distributed over 30,000 acres were infected and 
that the presence of the fungus in a first class tree reduced its 
average value from Rs. 20 to Rs 7-8-0. European experience 
indicated that this fungus could only gain access to a tree 
through a wound, c.g. that caused by cutting or breaking 
a branch, and could only attack dead wood. In India, how- 
ever, there was a complication in that hypliae (ap^jarently 
belonging to Trarnetes) were constantly found in the living sap 
wood espeeially of the roots, even of the smallest roots of the 
attacked trees. This indicated that infection might take place 
through the roots, a possibility which would render effective 
control of the disease practically impossible, and, until this 
point had been settled, local officers were unwilling to initiate a 
campaign against the fungus. With the object of deciding 
this question, an investigation of the habitat factors was 
carried out in 1911 which established the following facts : — 

(а) The sporophores are invariably found on the sites of 

wounds, thus indicating that the fungus first gains 
access to the interior of the tree at these places. 
The great majority of these wounds are due to 
lopping the trees for fuel and manure. 

(б) In no case is the wood of the roots more rotted by the 

fungus than is that of the base of the stem. 

"(c) The majority of the primary sporophores are invari- 
ably situated on that side of the trunk facing the 
direction from which the prevailing wind blows at 
the season of spore-production, except only when 
no infected forest exists in that direction. 

These facts proved that infection was usually effected not 
through the roots but by wind -carried spores which were able 
to alight on a wounded surface. Consequently the control of 
the fungus by prohibiting all lopping was obviously a com- 
paratively simple matter.* 

I Types of'BHUah Vegetation^ by A. Q.'Tluiialey, 1011. 
/fic{.ri^or..'JBeoord«y Vv 5'. 1915. ‘ 
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This conclusion was accepted by the local officers, and Mr. 
C. 6. Trevor, Divisional Forest Officer of Kulu, wrote in 1915 
as follows ; — 

“Wherever lopping has been done there you find this 
disease, where no lopping has taken place there the trees arc 
sound. I have managed by proving the truth of this to got 
Government to agree that all Kail (Blue Pine) lopping in 
demarcated forest must cease.” 

These facts indicate that the hyphae frequently found in 
living sap-wood and especially in the roots probably belong to 
another fungus, possibly a symbient, a point which is being 
further investigated. 

7. Among the moat difficult fungi to control in the forest 

are those which live in the soil and attack 
Sal and Sissoo^* destroy the roots of our trees. Two 

of these are particularly injurious in India, 
viz. Polyporua Shoreae which attacks the Sal and Fomes lucidus 
which is particularly destructive to Sissoo {Dalbergia Sissoo). 
Both of these fungi are widely distributed and no efficient 
control measures practicable on a large scale in the forest are 
at present known. There is reason to believe that any factor 
which interferes with the normal intake of water such as 
drought or bad soil-aeration renders trees more liable to fungal 
diseases generally, and that this is especially the case wdth soil 
fungi, the entrance of which into the plant may be facililated 
by the presence of a number of roots which have been killed or 
damaged by these factors. It seems probable, therefore, that 
an effective means of controlling diseases of this class will 
consist in improved methods of cultivation which ensure a 
better water-supply and conditions of soil -aeration. 

Sissoo is known to suffer from bad soil-aeration and it is 
significant that the worst attacks of Fomes lucidus occur 
in irrigated plantations, like Clianga Manga in the Punjab, 
where the soil is liable to be badly aerated on account of the 
surface flooding by irrigation and considerable additions of 
organic matter, chiefly from the leaf -fall of the invading 
mulberry, which has been introduced by tlie canal water. 
The Sal root fungus, also, although widely distributed in the 
Sa.1 forests of India, so far as is known at present is most 
injurious in the wet forests of Assam and Bengal where the 
conditions of soil-aeration are particularly unfavourable. 

8. The last disease which I propose to mention is the 

well-known spike disease of the Sandal 
(Sawfcrftim album) which is one of 
' those obscure diseases sometimes classed as 
physiological and in the case of which no definite causative 
organism, insect, fungus or bacterium has yet been discovered. 
An excellent. account ptthis wae given to .the Bcieince Ciongress 
last year at Bangalore by Dr. Coleman, who has pointed (brnt 
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that the annual loss caused by this disease cannot be estimated 
at less than Rs. 6,00,000. Based on study of the disease in 
the forest, a theory regarding its cause has recently been put 
forward.^ Careful experiments are now being organized which 
in two or three years should either definitely prove or disprove 
this theory, and until the results of these experiments are 
known it is not advisable to attempt a detailed discussion of 
the subject. The theory is briefly this, that spike is a patholo- 
gical condition induced by an unbalanced circulation of sap 
which may be caused by a number of different factors, e.g. 
those which cause a gradually diminishing supply of water to 
the leaves not sufficient to cause actual wilting or withering, or 
those which interfere with the translocation of the organic food 
manufactured in the leaves. A low burning Are for instance 
may be very injurious in both directions first by destroying or 
damaging the superficial roots, and secondly by damaging the 
cortex. The net result of such factors is to cause a gradual 
accumulation of carbohydrates in the leaves, and if this state of 
affairs is sufficiently prolonged it appears to produce the 
pathological condition known as spike, probably as a result of 
abnormal enzymatic activity. 

The point I especially wish to emphasize here is this, that 
80 far as we can see at present, a careful study of the important 
oecological factor, water-supply, appears to offer at least just as 
good a chance of solving this extremely important economic 
problem as does any other line of research. 1 think the known 
facts even justify our going a step further in saying that this 
line of work will possibly supply the key not only to spike but 
to several other important diseases which in some respects 
resemble spike. 

0. The characteristic accumulation of carbohydrates in 
the leaves of spiked sandal is well known while, in the 
closely allied diseases known as Peach Yellows and Peach 
Rosette, this point has, I* believe, not yet been investigated. 
Atkins also has recently emphasized the fact that an accumula- 
tion of carbohydrates like sugar is usually correlated with an 
increased production of oxidising enzymes. He has also pointed 
out that in the chlorosis disease of the mulberry, the mosaic 
disease of tobacco, the leaf-roll disease of potato and the 
curly-top disease of the beet there is an excessive production of 
oxidizing enzymes,* while Bunsel suggests that this increased 
^ t- 1 . 1 oxygen absorption indicates a condition of 

Other^^:^logicai « plant. Do not these facts 

indicate that a profitable line of inquiry in 
connection with these diseases lies in the careful investigation of 

1 Indian Fcreater^ XLIII, p. 429. 

2 Beeeni Beaearehea in Plant Physiology ^ W. R. G. Atkins, London, 
1010, pp. 290, 293-206. 
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those oecological factors which, by influencing the water supply 
to the leaves or otherwise, are able to cause an undue accumula- 
tion of carbohydrates in the tissues and thus possibly set up 
abnormal enzymatic action ? 

Several of the obscure diseases now under discussion can 
be communicated to healthy plants by budding or grafting, and 
this fact has been considered by some investigators to support 
the theory that such diseases must be due to an organism. 
This fact, however, is in no way incompatible with the theory 
that such communication of the disease is due to the effect 
exercised by the abnormal metabolism and enzymatic activity 
of the '' diseased ” buds or scions on the healthy tissue of the 
stocks. In some extreme cases, e.g. that of the mosaic disease 
of tobacco, the disease can be communicated by very minute 
quantities of the sap of disease<l plants. Such cases apparently 
indicate as the cause of the disease some factor which is able 
to reproduce itself and increase greatly in quantity in the cells 
of the plant in which it is placed. Such increase it is argued 
must indicate the existence of some living organism capable of 
rapid reproduction. It is believed, however, that cases even of 
this class admit of explanation otherwise than by assuming the 
existence of an organism. When the normal healthy activity of 
protoplasm is sufficiently depressed by a deficient water-supply 
or other factor there is reason to believe that the permeability 
of the protoplasm is altered and that enzymes are then able to 
act on substances with which they do not come into contact 
under normal conditions. It is quite conceivable that in some 
cases one of the results of this unregulated chemical action may 
be the production of a poisonous substance which in itself is able 
to depress protoplasmic activity. The introduction of such a 
poison into a healthy cell by weakening protoplasmic control 
might again cause similar unregulated enzymatic action, and the 
production of further quantities of the same poison, and this 
process might continue indefinitely. In this way it seems 
possible that a disease due originally to some external factor, 
such as water-supply, may in some cases be communicated to 
healthy plants by means of very small quantities of sap from 
diseased plants. 

10. As regards the general question of diseases it is 
believed that, although the part played 
insects, fungi and bacteria is as a rule 
in these days duly appreciated, as evi- 
denced by the appointment of specialists to deal with these 
factors, the importance of oecological factors like water-supply ^ 
is frequently not fully recognized. There can be no question as 
to the wholesale destruction of plants which is directly attribut- 
able to such factors as deficient water, bad soil -aeration, frost, 
fire, deficient light and excessive competition. In many other 
eases, when these factors have impaix^ the normal resistance 
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of plants, the latter are attacked and finally destroyed by 
insects, fungi or other organisms. Tn such cases it is usual to 
consider the organism to be the really important factor and to 
regard the others as merely ‘‘predisposing factors.” This 
terminology is apt to be misleailing, inasmuch as it may give 
the impression that if, in any individual case, a particular 
organism had not been present the plant would necessarily have 
recovered and regained normal health. In many cases at least 
this would not happen, inasmuch as the sickly condition, if 
sufficiently prolonged, would either result in death from per- 
manent physiological derangement or render the plant an easy 
prey not to one but to several organisms. The first falling 
away from health and step t<3wards disease is, therefore, an 
extremely important point and it is just this which requires 
careful study and which is frequently overlooked owing to the 
absence of obvious external signs such as the death of leaves or 
twigs. A plant suffering from a deficient water-supply and a 
clogging of its tissues with unutil isable carbohydrates may 
show no external signs of wilting or withering, also a plant 
apparently still healthy with green leaves may liavc a number 
of its deeper roots more or less completely asphyxiated. Finally, 
it should be remembered that, whereas the direct control of a 
widely distributed organism is usually a matter of extreme 
difficulty, it is often possible to control within considerable 
limits such factors as water-supply by the ordinary operations 
of practical forestry, such as those which regulate the degree of 
shade and quantity of humus in the soil. 

11. It may now be argued that although oecological 
/ j factors are undoubtedly important in 

sTvicuUiwe forestry this fact has been recognized for 

^ ^ ^ very many years and the study of such 

factors is the province of the practical sylviculturist who must 
base his methods of treatment on such study. In the first 
place such questions as the economic management of grasslands, 
and the detailed study of diseases do nr)t form a part of the 
legitimate duties of the sylviculturist. In many other direc- 
tions, however, the oecologist and sylviculturist do no doubt 
meet on common ground, and here it is merely a question of 
mutual agreement and co-operation as to which aspects should 
be studied by each. Speaking broadly, however, th^re is a 
fundamental difference between the two lines of work in this, 
that the work of the sylviculturist is essentially extensive while 
that of the oecologist is intensive. In the case of Sal, for 


instance, sylvicultural experiments may show that a certain 
degree of light is necessary for the establishment of reproduc- 
tion, and with this result the sylviculturist has attained his 
object, viz. the knowledge which enti^bles him to treat his 
forest in such a way as to secure its regeneration. The oecolo- 
gist, however, should go further and should, if possible, deter- 
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Eig. 1. 

Photograph of ulla plants {AntMfitiria ffujantra, ('av. s\il»sp. nrunilinncfa. 
Hack.) Showing iiiaiure llowering culms in November. » 



Fig. 2. 

The same plants as those shown in fig. 1 above, as they appeared a few days 
later. The plants on the right have now been cut over completely whereas, 
in the case of the plants on the left, only the mature fiowering culms have 
been removed. 


Phiit().-«'nsraved h i>rintcil at tlir OfllceH uf ilir Siirvi-y nf Imlia, eHlriitfii,liilN. 
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PfiATK VI. 




Forest plot IV. An area 60 ft. in diameter was 
here cloar-fellcd in May 1913. The photograph 
was taken on 20th July 1915. Note the vigor- 
ous 2-years-old seedlings surviving in the plot. 
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■ Tlatk VII. 



Fig. 2. 

A clearing^lSO ft. in diameter made in Sal forest in 1915. Photograph 
taken 24 years later. Note the dense growth of grass and weeds. 


Phuto.-('nsnivcMl * printed at the OlHcee uf the Survey cif India, Calcutta, IVIS. 
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Plate VIII. 



Fig. 1. 

Type of iron shade used in the teak geniiination experiment. Tlie rain 
water falling on the shade is delivered on to the shaded area below. 



Fig. 2. 

Photograph of two teak seed beds two years after sowing, the iron shade 
having just been removed from the right-hand portions of the beds. 
The only noticeable plant in the shaded area on the right arose 
from a seed which was outside the edge of the shade. On the left 
are the 2-yearB-old plants in the unshaded area. 


Ptaota'«ngi»Ted A iirittted at the Ofl icea of the Surrey of India, Calcutta, mm. 
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PIjAtk IX. 



Fif?. 1. 

Dry misccllaneoiiR forest on deposits of boulders and sand in Dohra 
Dun. The forest consists of Bomhax rnalabaricnnit Actinia 
Catechu, Dalhcrtjia Moringa and others. On the cd^jo 
of the forest arc seen the grasses Saccharum Munja- and 
Saccharum-apcmtancum which constitute the parallel grassland. 



Fig. 2. 

Grassland of Sa^harum Munja on deposits of boulders and sand in 
Dehra Dun. 


Pilot «».-«*iisrmved 4k printed at the Offices of the Survey of India, Calcutta, isia 
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ri.ATK X. 



J'iK. 1. 

(rL'assiand of HacchttriiiH associated with the 

parallel woodland <jf Sal (Shortut rohmta) forest 
in Oohra Dun. 



' I 

‘ i 

t 


Fig. 2. 

Grassland of Erianthua EavenntB in Dehra Dun associated with the 
parallel moist miscellaneous woodland consisting of Terminalia. 
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mine the precise factor concerned and the way in which it acts. 
He would probably iind for instance that the beneficial result 
of removing the cover in this case consists not in increasing the 
light available for photosynthesis in the green leaves of the 
seedlings but in improving the conditions of soil-aeration. 
This knowledge might explain apparently contradictory results, 
such as that a similar removal of cover does not have the same 
beneficial result in forests on sandy soil as in those on loam, it 
might supply the reason for decreasing increment in woods in 
which humus is accumulating rapidly and might afford the 
clue to the primary cause of an injurious root-disease. The 
practical sylviculturist by taking an extensive, but necessarily 
superficial, view of the factors concerned is able to obtain 
results of the greatest economic value very quickly, but at the 
same time it is perfectly clear that for continued and satis- 
factory progress in sylvicultun^ a more precise and intensive 
knowledge of the various factors and the way in which they 
affect the plant is essential. The work of tlie oecological 
botanist, therefore, is the necessary complement to that of the 
sylviculturist. ^ 

12. The above remarks wUl, 1 hope, convince you that 
there is a great field available for oecological study in India and 
that this study promises to yield results of considerable 
economic importance in connection with the management of 
our forests and grasslands and the control of plant diseases. 


The sun-drying of vegetables for army purposes . — liy A. 
Howahd and G. L. 0. Howard. 

Ono of the difficulties in the maintenance of military expeditions 
in sparsely populated arid tracts like the North-Wost Frontier of India 
and parts of Mesopotamia, is the supply of fresh vegetables. As is^ well 
known, these siilUtanoes are necessary to prevent loss of efficiency 
through scurvy and other diseases. What is required is a system of supply 
which reduces the weight to a minimum and which can be based on the 
existing Army depots in India. These problems have been solved by 
utilizing the dry atmosphere of the upland valleys of Baluchistan where 
vegetables can be rapidly dried in the sun. The product is then pressed 
into bricks, one pound in weighc, and packed into kerosene tins, each con- 
taining from 18 to 24 bricks. Six of these sealed tins form a mule load, 
three being placed on either side in a suitable orate. In this manner it 
has been found possible to compress the weekly supply of vegetables 
required by a battalion into twelve tins which can be carried by two 
mules. The various processes ore described and illustrated by means of 
samples of the product obtained. 


Note on natural root-grafting . — By A. Howard and 
Q. L. G. Howard. 

Instances of natural root-nafting in the case of the banyan and 
pipal are described together with a simple method of obtaining museum 
specimens. Specimens of natural root-grafts were exhibited. 
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Some methods suitable for the study of root development. 
— By A. Howard and G. L. C. Howard. 

In connection with the study of the root systems of agricultural plants 
it has been found necessary tolind some method by which the fine root 
ends and root nodules can be traced in the soil. In alluvial soils like 
those of Pusa, the whole root system down to the piliferous layer and 
the root can be removed from the soil without damage by means of an 
ordinary knapsack sprayer. 

To trace the effect of various substances (such as aerating agents, green 
manure and other forms of organic matter) on root development a 
modified form of pot culture has been designed. 

The recent results obtained in the study of the root system of Java 
indigo are dealt with. 

Blastomyces et Blastomycoses (comprenant une revision 
des champignons inclus dans cettc classe). — Par F. do 
Mello et L. G. Fernandes. 

The authors say that there is at present great confusion in the botani- 
cal conception of the word BUutomyces and on the clinical value of the 
word Bkutdmycose. The Yeast-like fungi included in the Blastomycea are 
classified in several genera, the classification varying with different authors. 
A systematic revision is therefore called for in accordance with the actual 
state of our knowledge. 

The word Bkutymycea has had three interpretations. (1) Fungi 
which bud.” — A purely etymological meaning which cannot stand since 
every fungus would at some point in its life-history be a Bktatomycete (e.g. 
Endomycea, Sporotrichon, and especially the Mucorincte). (2) A restrictive 
sense excluding the fungi with mycelium (like Endomycea and Oidium)t 
but including Saecharomycea and Griptocoeua. This interpretation cannot 
stand because many of the Griptocoeua (e.g, G. gilehuati) have a filamen- 
tous mycelium. (3) Reserving the word Blaatomycea for those fungi of 
which there is not, or cannot be, sufficient information to classify them in 
a well-defined genus. 

The clinical meaning of the word Blaatomycoae has had the same 
fiuotuations following the botanical meaning of the word Blaatomycea. 
The authors then discuss and reject the clinical '* exascoses ” based on 
arguments of clinical and botanical order, showing that the so-called 
Griptocoeua cannot be included in the tribe Exaaooae** as Guegen and 
others wish. They propose that the designation of the disease should 
follow the botanical genus (e.g. endomycea, endomyeoae, etc.) and reserve 
the word Blaatomycoae solely to the following cases ; (a) when the budding 
funs^ has not been or cannot be classified ; (b) when the term Griptocoeua 
ought to stand. 

They then discuss the genera of fungi and accept and submit as well 
identified the foUowing : — 

Endomycea (Rees 1870, emend. Vuillemin 18^, including tho Parendo- 
mycea (of Queyrat and Laroche 1909). 

Saecharomycea (Meyen 1838, emend. Vuillemin ?). 

Octomycea (Mello and Fernandes 1917). 

Schizoaaccharomycea (Lindner 1908 7). 

Atloaaccharomycea (De Beurmon and Qougerot 1909). 

Zymonema (De Beurman and Qougerot 1909). 

Paraeaccharomycea (De Beurman and Qougerot 1909). 

Oidium (Link 1809). 

MoniUa (Qmelin 179.1, neo Person 1801). 

Ooapora (WaUroth 1833). 

They define the genera, rejecting the genus Oripioeoeiua of Kutaing, 
and reserve it only for those species which, described under this designa- 
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tion, cannot for the present for lack of information be included in the 
other genera, and make a complete revision of the fungi of a Yeast 
character, studied up to the present, whether pathogenic or not, classify- 
ing them by their known characters. A table is given of tho genera 
showing their relationships by their botanical affinities, where the princi- 
pal characteristics are the existence or not of the Asous, the number of 
Ascospores, the transverse septation, the existence or not of a filamentous 
mycelium, and the existence or not of Chlamydospores. 

On the genus Eriocaulon in India. — By P. F. Pyson. 

An examination of the genus Eriocaulon in the Herbaria of Calcutta. 
Madras, Dehra Dun, the Agricultural College, Poona, including that of 
Talbot, and others, has shown certain deficiencies in the published des- 
criptions which have resulted in frequent incorrect determinations. There 
appear also to be several unnamed species. A description of the floral 
and general morphology is given, and a revision of the genus as it occurs 
in India proposed. 

With a view to putting our knowledge of the genus in India in a 
more satisfactory state, a request is made for collections to be sent from 
all parts of India, and to facilitate the work of collecting a key has been 
drawn up of all the known Indian species. It differs from the only other 
general key known to the author, that of Ruhland, in not requiring the 
dissection of the flowers at the earlier stages. 

The Andrfucium lOf Plagiochasma appendiculatum L. et L. 
and P. ariiculatum Kashyap. — By S. R. Kashyap. 

1. The andrmcium in both the species is surrounded by scales which 
when young contain reduced plastids forming a little starch. These scales 
often show a distinction between a body and an appendage. From the 
margin of the basal portion numerous mucilage hairs are given off. 

2. The andrmcium is usually cordate or deeply bilobed. The anterior 
ends of the lobes are covered with closely applied young scales. 

3. The antheridia arise in a distinctly acropetal succession in each 
lobe, the youngest being found at the apex. 

4. Sometimes the androscium goes on growing in the middorsal line 
without dividing for a considerable time, forming a linear-oblong structure 
and then divides into two lobes which may again divide. 

6. Occasionally the androecium shows many lobes more or less 
irregularly placed, at least some of which have distinct growing points, 
others being probably due to mere* irregularities of growth. 

6. The conclusion is that the andrcecium is a branch system with 
two or more branches comparable to the androecium of the higher 
Marchantiales 

The Flora of the Aaaimalais. — £// C. PI. C. Fisohbr. 

1. General description of the tract. 

2. Faunistic notes. 

3. Jungle tribes and their cultivations. 

4. Division of the vegetation into 6 types, de.«ioription and character- 
istic species. 

6. General conclusions and synopsis. 

hi 

Notes on the growth and decay of Potamogeton in the 
Chilka Lake.— Pff N. Annandale. 

In the Chilka Lake on the east coast of India, in which the salinity 
of the water vMPiw gvsatly with the seasons, Palamogeton peetinaius forms 
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dense subaquatic thickets. The salinity falls considerably in July and 
August and in this season the plant sends up young shoots. The old 
shoots begin to degenerate at the same time , and finally great masses of 
dead and dying stems break loose. Owing to peculiar meteorological 
conditions these masses are piled up on the western shore of the lake. 
They there decay, producing large quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and finally small quantities of free sulphur, which fioat, mixed with a 
certain amount of organic matter, on the surface of the water. The 
agency by which the sulphur is set free is suggested as a matter worthy 
of enquiry. 


Preliminary note on the significance of Nyctiotropism . — By 
T. Ekambabam. 

1. The hypotheses advocated by Charles Darwin and Stahl are 
shown to be inadequate. 

2. Observations made, as regards the differences between nictiotropio 
and non-ny etiotropic plants, are given and their significance in the eco- 
nomy of the plants is discussed. 

3. The hypothesis that nictiotropism is an adaptation for the absorp- 
tion and storage of CO 2 at nights, is suggested. 

4. A few experiments are stated to show that the capacity for 
storage of CO^ is probably a widespread phenomenon among plants. 


Hybernating mycelium and the part it plays in the per- 
X)etuation and spread of rust on Launcea asplenifolia 
and the smut of Doob . — By K. Ch. Mkitta. 

1. The parasite. 

2. Results of experiments carried with a view to find out the 
perennial nature of the mycelium inside diseased plants of! LaunoBa 
aapUnifoliom 

3. The part played by spores in the dispersion of the disease. 

4. Cause of smut on Doob. 

6. Results of inoculations on healthy Doob. 

0. Results of exf^riments which establish the perennial nature of 
the mycelium inside diseased Doob. 

7. Appearance of disease every year and the production of spores 
brought about by the mycelium within the underground and perennial 
portions of Launaa asplenifolia and Oynodon doustylon. 


Dimorphic carpellate flower in Acalypha Indica (L ). — By 
L. A. Kenoyer. 

In Acalypha Indica are two carpellate blossoms very different in 
appearance ; one, of the usual .3-carpe11ato Euphorbiaceous type, and 
another, which terminates the flowering branch, one-carpellate with 
peculiar hoods on either side. 

Study of development shows that this terminal flower is in origin like 
one of the carpels of the ordinary flowers. But as it develops, both ovule 
and .carpel become completely inverted, bringing the micropyle against 
the funiculus and the st^^le against the peduncle. The ovule of the 
trilooular flower becomes inverted and its funiculus by the upgrowth of 
the common axis is brought toward the distal end, the micropyle being at 
the distal end. A space left between micropyle and hilum is here occupied 
in the seed by a conspicuous oarunde, which is practically wanting from 
the seed of the terminal flower, 
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The ripening seed of Ipomea biloba and its septate structure. 
— By M. S. Sabhesan. 

The noteworthy feature in the seed of Iponiea biloba is its septate 
structure. The septum is no outgrowth from either the ohalaza or from 
any other part of the ovule. Morphologically it represents a part of the 
nucellus which, owing to peculiar circumstances, persists even in the 
resting stage, and brings about the septate structure. The species of 
Ipomea I have examined agree in the nature of the septum and other 
details. For instance the presence of a dorsoventral vascular girdle 
traversing the edges of the septum and the intrusion of the complex 
vascular system into the nucellus are peculiar to the genus Ipomeat The 
vascular girdle renders a medium storage septum possible, owing to the 
persistence of which throughout the development of the ovule into a seed, 
the seed appears bilocular. 

Preliminary note on a biological and oecological study of 
vegetable pond life of I^ahore. — By H. L. Ghose. 

1. There is a great need for research in Plant oecology, as no work 
has been done on it in India. 

2. Pond life in Lahore is interesting on account of the river Ravi 
flowing close by. which leaves ponds and pools after the rains. 

3. The three seasons of Lahore are winter, summer and^ rainy, 
which vary in temperature, and humidity, hence the vegetation also 
bears different aspects according to the seasons. 

4. Three ponds with different environment were chosen for regular 
and systematic study. Visits were paid fortni^tly and physical and 
vegetative conditions of the ponds recorded. Phytoplankton was col- 
lected by means of a net. 

5. Investigations carried on so farl show how the vegetation is 
different in and about the three ponds. 

6. The future plan of work consists in regularly watching the three 
ponds as to their vegetation and the changes produced in each pond by 
different seasons. 

The swamp forests of Dehra Dun. — By A. Das and P . C. 
Kanje Lal. 

An oecological sketch indicating the chief characteristics of^ the forest 
vegetation of the Pun Swamps with a brief account of the chief factors 
constituting the environment. 

The leaf-trace in Polypodiace®. — By Q. S. Oheema. 

1. Different methods of taking out Stele. 

(a) By simple teasing. 

(b) By the use of chemicals. 

2. Tho structure and form of leaf-trace examined in •— * 

original, 
original. 

Tansley. 
original, 
original, 
original. 
originaL 
originoL 
Sfamot. 


(a) Pteria hngifolia (L) 

(b) Pteria cretiea (L) 

(e) Pteria tremula 

(d) Adtonfum tenerMm (Swartz) .. 

(e) Nephrodium ap, (unidentified) 
(/) Syngramme fraxenia (Don) . . 
M AdiafUum eapUBe veneria (L) 
(A) Otmiapterie prMfera (Boxb) . . 
(4) Oyedhea AfmrlAiiri 
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(;) Aapidium ap. (unidentified) . . original. 

(it) Nephrolepia acuta (Presl) original. 

(/) Plaopaltii-ntembranacea (Don) original. 

3. Discuarion : — 

(a) Reasons advanced in favour of the primitiveness of a single 
C-typed leaf-trace. 

(b) Brief discussion as to the importance of the various types of 
loaf-trace in establishing the phylogentic relationship. 

The flora of Ladak or Western Tibet. — By B. B. Stbwabt. 

1. Ladak is a part of India with temperate conditions. 

2. It has been visited by a surprisingly large number of explorers 
who have collected plants, but none of these has published a complete 
list. 

3. There are throe main elements in the flora of the country, the 
alpine, desert, and oasitio. The latter contains a large number of cosmo- 
politan weeds. Although the desert is poor in species yet it covers most 
of the area. 

4. The lack of forests is due to the absence of water and so is the 
barrenness. Water is the only thing needed to produce good crops. 

6, Of the provinces of Ladak which were visited Suru is most like 
Kashmir and Rupshu like Tibet. In the latter region 80 species were 
found above 16,000 feet. 

6. Of the 140 species common to Ladak and the Eastern United 
States 86 were cosmopolitan weeds. Of the rest, part were water-loving 
forms and the rest wide-spread North Temperate types. 

7. Continuous plant formation is very rare, as most of the area is 
an open desert formation with the individuals separate. Alpine meadows 
and continuous sods are rare. 

Two new Madras Phalloids. — By M. 0. Parthasabathy 
Iyenoab. 

Two new Phalloids have been collected at Madras. The one is a 
species ArUhurua not recorded before. Altojgether fourteen specimens have 
Imn collected. These show very interesting variations in the arrange- 
ment of their arms. About threo hundred specimens of the other Phalloid 
have been collected. All the plants are stalked and possessed a rudimen- 
tary disc over the mouth of the stem, which in a way resembles that of 
Aaeroe. But they show a great deal of variation in the arrangement of 
the arms. Some possess free arms and then resemble an Aaeroa at the 
A, araehnoidea kind. Some others possess a olathrate head and resembk 
Simblum. And some are midway between these two and possess a semi* 
olatiirate head. So this sp^ies shows oharaoteristios belonging to two 
general genera, Aaeroe and Simbltm. 

The ^latinous layer of the volva of both the above Phalloids, in the 
egg condition, is traversed by anastomosing thin plates of tissue as in 
Olatbrua eoncettatua. 

A new species of Sohizonella. — By M. 0. Parthasabathy 
and M. J. Narasimhan. 

An afanonnal growth resembling that of a witches’ broom was found 
on Viiiea Quadrangularia, in Vandalur, near Madras. The disease was 
caused by a fungus, SchizanaUa, belonging to the Ustilaginea, It. Is 
proposed by the authors to name it SehiMonalla Oofemoni, 
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Preliminary work on the root nodules of Casiiarina. — By 

M. J. Narastmhan. 

Root nodules were found in two species of Casuarina, G. EguUeH^ 
foUa^ and O. Qlauca. AbociUtis, which behaved in the same way as the 
nodi^ organism of the Leguminoseae with regard to staining reactions 
and cultural characters, was found inhabiting the cells of the nodule. 
The amount of nitrogen fixed from the atmosphere by the bacillus, 
when grown in a medium poor in nitoogen, was estimated. Further work 
has yet to be done in the way of inoculating young casuarina seedlings to 
induce nodule-formation. 

Soil aeration results at Chandkhuri Farm in the Central 
Provinces. — By D. Clouston. 

The cultivator of the Central Provinces has for want of available 
supplies of manure had to starve his land , which has in consequence 
reached its maximum stage of impoverishment over large areas. Ex- 
perimental work carried out on Government Farms has shown that in the 
rice tract san hemp can be uf>ed very economically as a rice manure when 
grown on the rabi area, i.e. land under winter crops and applied to the rice 
fields before transplanting. 

In the cotton tract nitrate of soda applied at tlie rate of about 60 lb. 
per acre as a top-dressing to cotton previously manured with a small 
dressing of cattle-dung has answered very well, and will probably be 
applied in larp quantities by the leading land-holders when uie prices of 
artificials again become normal. 

Relationship between systematic and economic Botany with 
special reference to medicinal plants. — By H. Cartxb. 

The Garden Flora of the Punjab. — By R. N. Pabkbb. 

The Flora of the Central Punjab and the changes in it 
brought about by settlement and irrigation of the land. 
— By R. N. Parker. 

Morphology of Spines in Citrus. — By H. M. Chibbbb. 

Observations on structure of flower in Bombaac Makibari- 
cum. — By H. M.- Chibbbb. 


Section of Geology. 

President — Mb. E. S. Pinfold, B,A., F.O.8., Oeologist to the 
Attack Oil Co., Ltd. 

Presidential Address. 

The Conditions Govbbkinq the Occvrbbncb of Oil in 

THE Punjab. 

At the outset may I say how much I appreciated the 
honour of being asked to preside over the Geological Section 
at this meeting of the Gonp^ss. 1 hesitated as to n^ fitness to 
fill sjioh a responsible position, but T that I had been 
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nominated by the Committee as a representative of the many 
geologists who are assisting oommeroial enterprise in this 
country, and as such I felt bound to accept nomination ; for the 
Congress must find an important sphere of usefulness in provid- 
ing the commercial scientists of India with an opportunity to 
submit their work for record and discussion ; the lack of such 
opportunity before the Congress was instituted must have 
resulted in the loss to science of much valuable material which 
would have been of permanent interest. 

1 shall therefore make no excuse for the subject of my 
address; oil-prospecting is perhaps the most scientific branch 
of economic geology, and it is the scientific aspect of our work 
in the Punjab, which I wish to put before you. 

History. 

The oil-springs of the Punjab are so numerous and prolific 
that they must have been known and used from very early 
times. A bibliography of the references to them up to 1891 is 
given as an appendix to a paper by Holland in the Records of 
Ike Oeoldgiedl Survey, of India, volume xxiv, page 96. 

As far back as 1869 the Punjab Government made its first 
attempt to drill for oil, and a boring was put down by Fenner, 
of the P.W.D., at Jafar about five miles west of Fatehjang. 
There are no oil springs at Jafar and the geological evidence is 
unfavourable. Tto boring proved a failure, but this did not 
discourage the authorities and in the early seventies an oil- 
expert, F. W. Lyman, was commissioned to examine and report 
on all the then Imown oil localities. His results and recommend- 
ations were published in a long report dated 1879. I have 
been unable to find any record of what borings were put down 
on Lyman’s recommendations ; some wells were drilled at 
Chharat, five miles northwest of Fatehjang, and others, possibly, 
at Jaba in the Salt Range. The Chharat bores yielded a little 
oil, but the venture was a failure commercially. 

In 1890 a more ambitions attempt to develop the oil 
localities was made by a syndicate in which the Townsend 
brothers had the main interest. Wells were drilled by Canadians 
at Sudkal, near Fatehjang, at Jaba, and at Alugnd in the 
Trans-Indus Salt Range. Some of these wells were carried 
down to over 700 feet ; small quantities of oil were obtained at 
each locality, but the project was eventually abandoned. 

StQl another failure has to be recorded. In 1912 the 
Indolex Syndicate imported a Swiss geologist. Professor Preiss: 
werk, unto the direction of the Austrian oil authority Pro- 
fessor Zuber of Lemberg. A well was drilled on a closely, 
compressed limestone wtioline near Qolra junction during the 
cold season of 1913-14. The well was otoied to about 1,000 
feet but obtained only a few gallons of ofl. 

These early efforts, though invariably unsuccessful', furnish 
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us with a catalogue of all the oil-seepages which were known 
and with a certain amount of valuable negative evidence ; they 
indicate that we cannot expect oil in workable quantities 
in closely compressed limestone anticlines or in limestone 
monoclines, this notwithstanding the presence of numerous 
and prolific oil-seepages on such structures. In the Punjab, 
a^ in so many other oil regions, surface shows alone are entirely 
unreliable as indications of workable oil beneath th8 surface. 

At about the same time that Lyman was examining and 
reporting on the oil-springs, A. B. Wjmne of the Geological 
Survey was mapping the whole of this part of the Punjab and 
adjoining regions in the Northwest Frontier Province. Wjmne’s 
work, done under great difficulties, was accurate and thorough, 
and his maps give a complete outline of the country in which 
the oil-springs occur. If the laws of oil occurrence had been 
as well understood in Wynne’s time as they are now he would 
certainly have located the Khaur oil -field for, as far as the 
purely geological mapping is concerned, the structure is cor- 
rectly shown on his map.‘ 

It will be understood therefore that Wynne’s work has 
been of great assistance to ns in our search for oil in the 
Punjab. When the source-rock of the oil had been determined 
we were able by Wynne’s map to leave large tracts of country 
as unpromising and to confine our attention to the more favour- 
able areas. We were thus saved perhaps many months of 
useless labour. 

Stratigraphy. 

In examining any new region for oil the prospector has 
two main objects in view : — 

1. To establish the stratigraphic horizons, if any, at 

which oil is likely to occur in commercial quantities. 

2. To find large anticlinal or dome structures in which the 

oQ-bearing horizons will occur within reafsh of the 
. drill. 

Frequently the two problems present themselves simul- 
taneously, for oil-seepages often occur on structures which, are 
favourable to the occurrence of oil in quantity. In the Punjab, 
however, all the known seepages were on structures which were 
distinetiy unfavourable or too doubtful to be recommended for 
testin|(. From the kno-tpi seepages we were able to determine 
the ou-bearing horizons and the search for favourable struc- 
tures came later. 

The euceession of the tertiary rooks . in the northwest 
Punjab is as follows : — 

Upper Siwalik. 

Mid^eSiwalik. 

1 See. CM. Sw. /fid..' Vol. x. p. lOT (187T) . 
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Lower Siwalik 

Upper Mniree. 
Lower Murree. 


Cbinji Beds. 
Kamlial Beds. 


Fatehjang Zone. 


Unconformity. 


Upper Chharat Stage 

Lower Chharat Stage. 
Hill Limestones. 


Nommulite Shales. 
Limestones and Shales. 


This succession is described in detail in another paper. 
It will be observed that the tertiary rocks can be divide into 
two groups, an upper group of entirely fresh-water origin 
equivalent approximately to tho Oligocene, Miocene and 
Pliocene formations of Europe, and a lower group, mainly but 
not exclusively marine, of Eocene age. The upper group rests 
unconformably on the Tjower. 


I 

The massive hill limestones form the base of the tertiary 
system in the northern hills and are represented in the Salt 
Range by limestones of similar character but reduced thick- 
ness. In the Salt Range (and possibly at the western end 
of the Kala Chitta hills) these limestones are underlain by a 
thin shale series with some coal. These shales contain 
CardUa beaumonti and are apparently of marine origin. 

The sea in which the hill limestones were laid down 
must, at the end of this stage, have been cut off from the open 
ocean, for the uppermost b^s of the limestones contain native 
sulphur and gypsum indicating brackish water conditions. 
The overl^g beds — the Lower Chharat stage — contain fresh- 
water fossils [Planorbie) and mammalian remains which point 
definitdy to the prevalence of fresh-water conditions during 
the time in which they were deposited. The next higher 
rooks — the Upper Chharat stage — mark a return to shallow water 
but open sea conditions ; they are crowded with marine fossfls 
and the upper beds are composed almost entixely of nummulites. 

Deposition appears to have been continuous through all 
these stages; the changes from marine to brackish and, later, 
fresh-water conditions and then, rather more sharply, from 
fresh-water to marine appear to have been quite gradual and 
there is no trace of unconformity. 

The nommulite shales are the highest known marine beds 
in this part of India. AU riie overlying rooks are shales, 
sandstones, or conglomerates forming a somewhat monotonous 
series of vast tUomess. The shales are red or purple in colour 
and the sandstones vary from brown or purple to pure 
white and differ considerably in hardness^ Unto and ^ant 
impressions are recorded from the lower horitons wd verte- 
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brate remains are abundant in definite zones. The total 
thickness of these rocks cannot be much less than 20,000 feet 
and throughout there is no evidence of any pronounced change 
in the conditions under which they were deposited. They are 
fluviatile and lacustrine deposits laid down by the fore-runners 
of the present rivers. 

The unconformity between the fluvio-lacustrine series and 
the limestones is marked by pronounced transgression and 
overlap. In the northern sections, for example, along the 
foot-hills of the Kala Chitta range, all the stages shown in the 
above table are present; the Fatehjang zone of the basal 
murree beds rests on the nummulite shales. Ten miles further 
south, in the Khaire Murat ridge, the basal murree beds are 
still present, but the nummulite shales are missing and the 
murrees rest on the Lower Chharat stage. In the Salt Range 
the effects of the unconformity are much more pronounced. 
In that arm of the Salt Range which runs northwards into the 
Indus valley there .are traces of the passage beds between the 
hill limestones and the Lower Chharat stage, and the highest 
beds of the limestones contain native sulphur ; but elsewhere 
both the Upper and Lower Chharat stages are absent. The 
whole of the Upper and Lower Murrees are also missing and the 
basal zone of the Siwalik sj^stem rests directly on the massive 
nummulitic limestones. 

The uplift which caused this unconformity appears to have 
had its greatest effect in the south, but as there is nowhere any 
marked discordance of dip or strike the movement must have 
been wide-spread and of continental type, unaccompanied by 
violent compression. The deposition of the Upper tertiary 
rocks was confined at the outset to a trough along the foot of 
and parallel to the beginnings of the Himalayan ranges in this 
region, and it was only in Siwalik times that the area of depo- 
sition spread southwards to beyond the line of the Salt Range. 

Although the uplift of the Himalayas must have been in 
progress throughout Murree-Siwalik times, I have been unable 
to detect any unconformity in the Upper tertiary succession ; 
deposition appears to have been quite contii|Uous from the 
basal murree beds to the Upper Siwaliks and the various 
stages are distinguished only by slight changes in lithology and 
by their contained vertebrates. 

Briefiy, the sequence of events during tertiary times in 
this part of the Punjab has been : — 

1. Shallow marine conditions during the deposition of 

^e Cardiia heaumonti shales and coals. 

2. Open sea conditions whUst the massive limestones were 

formed. 

3. The sea tras cut off from the open ocean and became 

brackish and eventually fresh-vra»ter. 
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4. The Lower tertiary fresh-water stage is followed by 

shallow marine conditions during the deposition 
of the Upper Chharat stage. 

5. The region emerged finally from the sea and was 

subject to erosion. 

6. The fiuvio-lacustrine Upper tertiary rocks were laid 

down unconformably on the limestones, at first in a 
trough along the foot of the northern hills. 

7. in Siwalik times the area of deposition spread south- 

wards to beyond the line of the Salt Range. 

The Oil-Seepages. 

We can now pass to a consideration of tlie conditions 
under which the oil-seepages occur with a view to determining 
what horizons are likely to be oil-bearing. 

The Foot-Hills Oil Zone. 

There is a well-defined zone of seepages along the foot-hills 
of the Margala and Kala Chitta ranges • which might be 
described as the foot-hills oil-belt. ” This zone stretches 
continuously from the western flank of the Tret — murree 
synclinal — through the Rawalpindi and Attock districts and 
across the Indus into the Northwest Frontier Province. 

The largest seepage in the Margala hills is at Rutta Hotar, 
eleven miles due north of Rawalpindi. About ten miles to the 
southwest are the Golra seepages at the extreme eastern end of 
the Kala Chitta anticlinal, which is here a narrow steeply 
compressed limestone outcrop with Murree rocks to the north 
and south. In both these localities the stratigraphy is very 
clearly exposed, and the horizon of the oil- seepages is the same, 
namely, the passage beds between the hill limestones and the 
purple and variegated shales of the Lower Chharat stage. 
The oil is associated with sulphur, especially at Golra where 
crystals of native sulphur can be obtained from the oil-soaked 
limestones and shales. The immediately overlying beds contain 
abundant gypsum. 

The Chharat fold, about twenty miles west of Golra, is the 
largest limeatox)e anticline of the Kala Chitta foot-hills ; it is 
steeply compressed and over-folded to the south. Seepages are 
numerous and not all at the same horizon. The main seepages 
are at the same horizon as the Golra seepages — the passage beds 
at the top of the hill limestones ; but along the thrust-fault 
which forms the southern boundary of the limestone outcrop 
oil occurs m the nummulite shales and in the basal Murree 
beds. These seepages, however, are all close to the fault and 
only at that part of it where the oil-bearing passage beds are 
known to occur on the up-throw side and they appear to have 
derived their oil from tne limestones by migration across the 
fault-plane. 
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Ten miles further west is the Ghak Dalla locality. Here 
the oil seeps from chalky limestones with complex structure. 
The seepage is in the main hill range, and the absence of the 
Chharat stages makes it difficult to define the exact horizon of 
the rocks in which the oil occurs. 

Along the same general line, but across the Indus, another 
seepage occurs at Punnoba near the crest of a simple anticline 
in which about 1,000 foot of the upper limestones are exposed. 
The oil occurs in beds which overlie massive limestones and 
probably correspond with the passage beds elsewhere. 

The only other seepages known in this zone are those at 
the eastern end of the Khaire Murat ridge about fourteen miles 
southwest of Rawalpindi. At the extreme eastern end of the 
limestone outcrop, where it crosses the Bussala stream, there 
is a small oil and gas seepage from a vertical rib of limestones 
between steeply dipping Murree beds; the Chharat stages are 
absent owing to unconformity. Another seepage occurs four 
iniles further to the southwest near a hut known as Liindigar. 
This seepage appears to be at the crest of a small closely folded 
anticline of Murree rocks, but the structure is too complex to 
determine the horizon or how near the limestones may be to 
the surface; narrow limestone anticlines branch off from the 
main outcrop both to the north and south of the Khaire Murat 
ridge. 

It will be observed that in the foot-hills oil -zone seepages 
occur wherever the limestones, and especially the upper lime- 
stones, are exposed. With few exceptions the oil seeps from 
the passage beds between the massive limestones and the 
Lower Chharat stage, that is, from rocks which were laid down 
during the brackish water phase of the Ijower Tertiary sea. 
That this horizon is the true source of the oil is confirmed by 
negative evidence, for neither the hill limestones; the Chharat 
stages, nor the Murree rocks yield oil except in the few 
instances where there is reason to suppose that migration from 
the passage beds may have occurred. These rooks are exposed 
over a very wide area and in every variety of structure. 

The Salt Range Seepages. 

Another well-marked “oil-belt” or seepage zone occurs 
along the northern flank of the Salt Range. 

At its western end the Salt Range turns abruptly north- 
wards into the Indus valley, and along the eastern side of this 
arm the uppermost bed of the limestones contains native 
sulphur and oil. It is a chalky limestone similar and probably 
equivalent to the passage beds of northern sections. The 
largest seepage is at Jaba and this locality has yielded small 
quantities of oil for many years. The structure is monoclinal, 
the limestones dipping steeply beneath the Upper Tertiary 
sandstones and shdes. 
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East of Sakesar, near the centre of the main range, there 
is a well-defined group of seepages; oil-shews, some of them 
amongst the most prolific in the Punjab, occur at intervals 
along the junction of the limestones and Siwalik rocks for 
a distance of nearly ten miles. The massive sandstones which 
here form the base of the Siwalik system give rise to precipitous 
cliffs and buttresses; seepages occur in the gorges at points 
where the limestones dip finally beneath the sandstones. The 
oil seeps from the basal conglomerate of the Siwalik rocks 
or from the uppermost bed of the limestones; in the latter 
instances the basal conglomerate is usully absent or is repre- 
sented by the limestone bed in which the seepages occur, for 
there is some evidence that this bed is a re-cemented limestone 
conglomerate and probably of Siwalik age. 

Twenty miles to the southwest, in the Sulgi glen near Amb, 
there is another prolific seepage in the very heart of the Salt 
Range. On examination this seepage proved to be a small 
patch of oil-soaked Siwalik rocks resting on limestones and let 
down by faulting into contact with the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone and Salt Marl. The Siwalik rocks contain vertebrates and 
they may be at a somewhat higher horizon than the sand- 
stones of the more northern seepages. It is important to note 
that the only seepage known to occur in the Salt Range scarp 
is quite definitely in Siwalik rooks. 

The group of seepages in this part of the Salt Range differs 
markedly from those previously described in that the oil occurs 
here in the basal beds of the Upper Tertiary series and not in 
the limestones. The explanation of these seepages is, 1 think, 
that the oil is derived originally from the same horizon which 
yields the oil at Jaba and the northern seepages, namely, the 
passage beds at the top of the massive limestones. This 
horizon does not outcrop at the surface owing to the uncon- 
formity, but it must occur further north beneath the* Siwalik 
cover. The oil would then find its way to the surface by 
lateral migration along the conglomerates. Such lateral move- 
ment of oil up the dip through porous beds presents no great 
mechanical difficulties and is in accordance with the usually 
accepted laws of oil accumulation. 

The basal Siw'alik rocks are exposed in several other locali- 
ties, for instance, in other parts of the Salt Range, in the 
Chirpar hills south of the Khaire' Murat ridge, at Khaur and to 
the west of the road from Basal to Pindigheb, but except in 
the localities described they are quite barren of oil and contain 
no seepages: No seepages are known in the main mass of the 
Salt Range nummuUtic limestones nor in the Cardita heaumonti 
shales. 

If the above explanation of the Salt Range seepages is 
correct the Siwalik rocks at Amb must have accumulate their 
oil before being let down by faulting. 
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The Khanr Seepage. 

The only other seepage which I know in the Punjab cast 
of the Indus is that on the Khaur dome, forty-five miles south- 
west of Rawalpindi. It is a remarkable coincidence that this 
seepage escaped previous record by either Lyman or Wynne ; 
I did not hear of it until actually camped on the anticline. It 
is the only seepage which occurs on an open dome structure 
obviously favourable for oil accumulation and storage. 

The seepage is a patch of oil-soaked sandstone about 100 
square yards in extent with a smaller detached seepage about 
200 yards to the east. The villagers obtained a small flow of 
oil from shallow scrapings, and we increased this yield to several 
tins daily by digging further into the sand. The seepage is 
near the crest of the anticline, but one mile down the westerly 
pitch from the dome summit. 

The crest area at Khaur is floored by Upper Murree rocks 
of which about 300 feet are exposed ; they are light grey sand- 
stones and red shales. The individual beds are generally from 
50 to 100 feet in thickness, but some sandstones attain larger 
development and the sandstone element predominates some- 
what over the shale. 

The area is now l)eing tested by the Attock Oil Company 
and gives promise of becoming a workable oil-field. 

To explain the presence of oil in the Upper Murree beds 
at Khaur is a problem of some difficulty. It seems improb- 
able that the oil originated in the rocks in which it is now 
found, for the Upper Murree beds do not usually contain seep- 
ages. Further, they are identical in lithological character 
with the Chinji beds of the Ix>wer Siwalik system and differ 
only slightly from the whole succession of upper tertiary 
rocks. If the Upper Murrees contained original oil at Khaur we 
should expect the Chinji beds or other Upper Tertiary horizons 
to contain oil, but no such oil-sands or seepages are known. 

I see no alternative but to conclude that the oil at Khaur 
originated in the rocks which are oil-bearing wherever they are 
exposed, namely, the passage beds between massive limestones 
and the Lower Chharat stage, and that the oil has attain^ its 
present position by upward migration through the Murree sand- 
stones and shales. The greater part of the Murree system 
must be absent beneath the Khaur dome on account of the 
unconformity and overlap ; it will be remembered that in the 
Salt Range ^e Murree system is completely absent from the 
succession. 

There is little direct evidence for this view, but the results 
of the test-wells, up to date, accord reasonably well with what 
might have been expected if such upward migration had 
occurred. 

The principal objections to such an hypothesis have been 
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urged against every other case in which similar migration is 
believed to have taken place. They are : — 

1. The mechanical difficulties against the passage of oil 
through considerable thicknesses of comparatively impervious 
shales. 

2. The time factor, more especially the question as to how 
the oil was preserved in the source-rocks during the time they 
were exposed at the surface before the deposition of the 
reservoir rocks. 

Too little is known of the exact conditions of oil move- 
ment and accumulation for us to be able to judge how much 
weight should be attached to such objections, and in the present 
state of our knowledge it cannot bo said that they make the 
migration theory definitely impossible. It is now generally 
recognized by oil-geologists that such vertical migration through 
shales is possible and has taken place id almost every petroli- 
ferous region. 

The most important evidence for the migration hypothesis 
is, of course, the conditions of oil occurrence elsewhere in the 
Punjab. In seven localities the seepages are in the passage 
beds at the top of the hill limestones : in another locality, 
the Salt Range, the oil finds access to the surface along the 
basal conglomerates of the Upper Tertiary rocks, having 
originated in the same mother-rock. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the oil at Khaur has its origin in the same source - 
rock and has attained its present position in the manner out- 
lined above. 

Origin of the Oil. 

Although there is definite evidence to show that the oil 
has its origin at a particular horizon in the Lower Tertiary 
rocks, we arc unable, as in so many other regions, to determine 
with certainty the material from which it was formed. The 
only direct evidence on this point is the presence of sulphur 
and gypsum in the source-rock and the paucity of fossils. The 
indications are that salt-lake or lagoon conditions, accompanied 
by some concentration of the saltwater by evaporation, played 
an important if not essential part in the process of oil 
formation. 

The most abundant fossils in the Lower Tertiary rocks are 
nummulites, and some beds of considerable thickness are made 
up entirely of nummulite tests. Such beds, however, are not 
oil-bearing. Neither the massive nummulitic limestones nor 
the nummulite shales contain original oil, and it is improbable 
that nummulites contributed in any way to the formation of 
the oil. 

The rocks in which the oil occurs contain a few scattered 
nummulites but are otherwise barren.' It seems probable that 
the oil was derived from the decomposition of soft-bodied 
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organisms, possibly sea-weeds, under the peculiar inland -sea 
conditions described above. 

Comparison with other Areas. 

The petroliferous rocks of Assam and Burma are quite 
different in character from those of the Punjab. In those 
regions the oil is distributed through a vast thickness of sand- 
stones and shales which give little or no indication of any 
change in the conditions under which they were deposited. Oil 
seepages occur at various horizons throughout some 20,000 feet 
of such rocks in Burma, and no geologist has as yet even 
suggested that any horizon or horizons should be regarded as 
the primary source-rock of the oil. 

A very striking parallel can be drawn between the oil 
occurrences of India and those of the Carpathian oil-fields. In 
Galicia and northern Rumania the oil occurs in the Flysch,” 
a monotonous series of sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, 
which must be similar in lithology to the oil-bearing Pegu rocks 
of Burma and Assam. Professor Zuber claims that in the 
Flysch zone there is a reciprocal relation between the occur- 
rences of oil and coal ; he suggests that the oil has originated 
from the decomposition of vegetable matter which under 
slightly different circumstances would have formed coal.^ Dr. 
Pascoe has put forward an exactly similar h3rpothesis to explain 
the relation between oil and coal occurrences in Burma* and 
Assam.* 

The conditions in the central Rumanian fields are entirely 
different. Here the origin of the oil is attributed by Professor 
Mrazec to the Miocene Salifere,” the final lagoon facies of 
the deposits laid down in the mioccne Mediterranean Sea. The 
large productive fields, however, obtain their oil from Pliocene 
fresh -wateft deposits. These rocks are devoid of oil except 
when in contact with the Mioedne Salifdre and Mrazec claims that 
the oil which they contain has been derived from the miocene 
mother-rock by migration ; such migration has taken place 
usually across great overthrust faults. In some cases (ClampSni 
and Tetfani) he attributes the high grade of the oil to frac- 
tional filtration during upward migration from a source at great 
depth.* 

In India the Assam and Burma fields repeat the Flysch 
conditions of Qalicia and northern Rumania, and the Punjab 
occurrences those of central Rumania. 

Another interesting parallel to the conditions of oil occur- 
rence ih the Punjab is furnished by certain of the western 

1 OompU-RendUf Illume Oongria Int. du Pitrole. T. II, p. 130 (1910). 

2 Mem. Oetd. Sur. India, XL, pt. 1, p. 387 (1918). 

8 Mem. €leot. Svr. India, XL, pt. 2, p. 818 (1914). 

« Illime Oongrie Ink du Piir^, T. I, p. 146 (1910). 
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American fields. In these fields it is, suggested that the oil 
was formed originally in shales of eocene age, but production 
in the large fields is obtained from the overlying miocene. The 
interesting feature here is that the miocene rocks rest with 
unconformity on the eocene and overlap allows each stsge of 
the miocene to rest in turn upon the eocene source-rocks. Oil 
is obtained from various horizons in the miocene wherever 
suitable reservoir rooks rest in contact with the eocene shales 
or are sufficient!}' near them for migration to have been possible. 

The occurrence of oil at several different horizons which 
are barren except when within reach of a common source-rock 
is strong evidence that migration has taken place ; in the Punjab, 
for example, oil occurs in the basal Murree rocks at Chharat, 
the oil at Khaur is in Upper Murree rocks, and the Salt Range 
seepages are in the basal conglomerates of the Lower Siwalik 
system, and it is only when these rocks are near to or in contact 
with the limestones that they contain any trace of oil. 

The Attock Oil Company is continuing the exploration of 
the Khaur field and is drilling a test-well on another area 
eleven miles to the southwest. The Burma Oil Company is 
testing the Mental anticline twenty miles west of Khaur. Our 
knowledge of the conditions of oil formation, accumulation, 
and storage, in the Punjab and elsewhere, is rapidly increasing, 
and it remains to be seen whether the migration hypothesis 
will stand the test of the 'additional evidence as it comes to 
hand. All that is claimed for it is, that, subject to the objec- 
tions cited above, it affords a working explanation of the facts 
of oil occurrence in the Punjab so far as they are known at 
present. 

Notes on structure and strati^aphy in the North-West 
Punjab . — By E. S. Pinfold. 

After a brief deecripton of previous work in the Attook and Rawal- 
pindi districts and adjoining regions the author describes the succession 
of structural zones between the complex folding of the northern limestone 
hills and the modified ** block structure ’* of the Salt Range. The section 
is of special interest on account of its marked resemblance to the sup- 
posed section of the ** Gangetic Trough.'* 

The stratigraphy is described in detail ; the Subathu beds are sub- 
divided and a correlation is suggested with the Hazara and Baluchistan 
successions. 

Note on the Aquamarine mines of Daso on the Braldu 
river, Shigar valley, Baltistan . — By C. S. Mtddlbmiss and 
JoTi Pabshad. 

The authors describe, with photographs, plan, view and sections, 
the general, physical and ^logical conditions of the mine area, the 
history of the discovery of the gems, their size, orsrstal form and colour, 
their relative abundance in the pegmatite matrix, iad the actual results 
in paying gem-material of a practical mfaiing test made daring 10 days* 
operations. The investigations showed the amount of the aquamarine 
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bearing pegmatite at the mines and in the neighbourhood to be very large 
and practically inexhaustible. The data furnished by the working test 
show^ that, employing 26 labourers for 10 days at a cost of Rs. 178 for 
wages, explosive and charcoal, there were extracted 136 tolas weight of 
A 1 quality, large and clear, 130 tolas of Ist quality, both these being 
suitable for cutting into facetted gems; and '180 tolas of 2nd quality, 
translucent and suitable for cutting eneoboe/^on into brooches, buttons, 
etc. 

The first two qualities are of good water and delicate, though pale, 
tints, and are valued at 6 annas and 2 annas a carat, respectively, in the 
rough uncut state. The tola, being reckoned at 58 carats, the results al- 
together show a large margin of valuable material realizable for defraying 
supervision charges, transport costs and as profit, sufficient to promise 
well for the future of the mines. 

On the discovery of Upper Palasozoic Fossils in the Krol 
beds of the Simla region . — By E. Vbeoenbubo and H. C. 
Das Gupta. 

Much difficulty was for a long time experienced in classifying and 
correlating the pre-tertiary sedimentary formations of the southern 
Himalaya on account of their generally unfossiliferous (condition. A 
satisfactory clue to the sequence was apparently afforded by R. D. 
Oldham's researches establishing the glacial character of the Blaini con- 
glomerate and its probable identity with the Talchir beds and the Salt 
Range boulder bed of upper carboniferous age. Owing to the persistent 
absence of fossils, doubts have latterly been entertained as to the correct- 
ness of this identification, and the unfossiliferous beds of the Southern 
Himalaya have been regarded as equivalent to the unfossiliferous pre- 
cambrian beds of the Peninsula. Consequently, it has generally been 
supposed, of late, that the Blaini boulder-bed may be much older than 
the Talchir. Mr. Oupta’s discovery of upper palseozoio fossils in the Krol 
beds, amongst which is a Chonetea of the group kuvia^ finally confirms 
Oldham’s correlation. 

Corikiderations regarding a possible relationship between 
the Chamockites and the Dharwars. — By E. Vbbden- 

BUBO. 

In this paper attention is drawn to the possibility of regarding the 
chamockites as metamorphosed representatives of the igneous members 
of the Dharwars. The latter are known, in some instances, to have been 
transformed into granulites resembling the chamockites, while the ohar- 
nockites in some of their outcrops exhibit a distinctly bedded stracture 
and ore associated with certain rocks characteristic of the Dhajwar system 
such as the banded iron ores. 

The distribution of the ohamookite and Dharwar outcrops, excluding 
one another over large areas, and never intermingled, suggests that they 
may be two different metamorphic facies of a single formation. The 
frequent association of chamockites with the metamorphosed sediments 
known as Khondalites (quartz-sillimanite-sohists) also recalls the inter- 
bedded voloanios and sMimelitaries observed in niany typical outcrops 
of the Dharwars. It is therefore suggested that the ^ondalites may 
represent metamorphosed Dharwar sedimentaries in the same way as the 
chamockites are thought to represent the Dharwjur volcanios. 

Suggestions regarding the mechanism* of the ** charriages.’’ 

— .By E. Vbbdbnbubg. 

The large soale displacements of vast shoes of rooks across great 
bprisontol dlstanoes which characterize the sfemoture of the Alps and 
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other European mountain ranges, but have not yet been recognized with 
certainty in India, are difficult to .account for as the direct result of 
tangential thrusts on account of the frequently feeble degree of crushing 
and corrugation which the displaced rocks have been subjected to. 

The frequently plunging disposition of their contact with the sub* 
stratum has suggested the notion that their elevation was originally due 
entirely to an upward plateau-like bulging of the surface, and that the 
horizontal displacement is due to a sliding down the slope of the upraised 
area, as the direct effect of gravitation, in a manner comparable to the 
movement of a landslip or of a glacier. 

Tin ores in Tavoy. — By J. Coggin Brown. 

The author points out that the importance of obtaining supplies of 
wolfram at the high price prevailing for that mineral have led to its 
exploitation in Tavoy to the exclusion of other useful minerals, such as 
tin. The latter mineral is widely distributed in the district and is already 
being won by dredging in one valley ; other promising areas are referred 
to and the association of the ore is briefly discussed. 

Oil the distinct sedimentary origin of some quartzites of 
Mysore . — By V. S. Sambasiva Iykr. 

The author describes the occurrence, near Kondli, Tumkiir district, 
Mysore State, of some highly quartzose rocks containing sericite and 
sericitising felspars which show distinctly bedded structures and well 
defined elastic textures and ore clearly and conclusively ripple-marked, 
exactly like the markings on typical specimens of ripple-inarkod quartz- 
ites; while their microsections are very similar to those of ripple- 
marked quartzites of Baroda or to those of typical quartzites of l>r. 
Krantz's collection, and concludes that distinct metamorphosed arenaceous 
sediments preserving their typical textures or structures do occur in 
Mysore, though the exposure noted at present is a small one. The paper 
was illustrated by specimens, photos, micro-sections and map. 

Note on some Dinosaurian remains recently discovered in 
the Lameta bods at Jubbulpore . — By C. A. Matlby. 

The author recently discovered a number of vertebrate bones, some 
of very large size, in b^s of the Lameta formation at Jubbulpore. The 
fossils were found at two horizons on the western slope of the hill known 
as Bara Simla, on the estate of the Gun Carriage Factory. They have 
been presented to the Geological Survey of India and are now being 
studied by Mr. G. de P. Cotter and the author. 

The largest remains occurred os scattered bones in a red and green 
marly clay about 4 feet above the lower limestone of Bara Simla Hill. 
Among the specimens obtained are three vertebrae (two proeoelous and 
one amphicoelous), a right humerus 54 inches long, an incomplete scapula 
(?) 48 inches in length, a radus (7) 28 inches long, a portion of another 
radius, some ribs and a number of fragments. They belong to a gigantic 
herbivorous dinosaur, probably 60 feet or more in length, and are provi- 
sionally assigned to TitanoaaiaruB indieus, a genua and species described 
by Lydekker on the evidence of two vertebrae and an incomplete femur 
found in this neighbourhood about half a century ago. 

A portion of the skeleton of another and smaller reptile was discovered 
at a slightly lower horizon about 60 yards away, embedded in a soft 
greenish sandstone at the base of the lower limestone mentioned above. 
Bfany of the bones are broken and crushed or distorted by pressure, and 
muon work has yet to be done in cementing the broken froments and re- 
moving the matrix firom the mote delicate bones before &eir study oim 
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be aetisfactorily imdertaken. The specimens include several vertebrae 
and ribs, some limb bones, various bones of the feet (including two un- 
gual phalanges) and a tooth. The limb bones are hollow and the skeleton 
generally is of lighter construction than that of T, indicii&. The reptile 
was apparently a carnivorous dinosaur of the sub-order Tkeropoda, 


The Geotectonics ot' the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin. — By G. 
DE P. COTTKR. 

It has been found necessary through recent field work in Minbii and 
Pakokku districts to modify our previous ideas of the tertiary history of 
Burma. The author believes that there is no unconformity except of an 
entirely local character between the Pogiis and Trrawadies of the Irra- 
waddy basin.' The supposed unconformities of Yauangyat and Minbu 
are partly to bo explained as missing beds cut out by fold-faults. The 
presence of a basal eocene conglomerate along the east foot of the Yoma 
shows that this barrier existed in lower eocene times The Yoma barrier 
formed a continually rising geoanticHne, and the Irrawaddy basin a con- 
tinually sinking geosyncline, but as time went on, the subsiding area 
shifted southwards. The sea retreated steadily to the south, the sedi- 
ments becoming both horizontally northwards and vertically upwards 
more and more of a fluviatile typo. The occurrence of red earth beds 
signifies land conditions temporarily established through silting, but does 
not necessarily mean upheaval. Each bed tails off into red earth facies, 
and in certain areas it is suggested that we have mapped as one bed the 
red earth faeiea of several beds which are changing their facies. The 
boundary thus obtained would appear to show overlap. 

There is evidence of pleistocene and recent upheaval in the Irrawaddy 
Basin. The plateau gravels are old raised river gravels, and the large 
size of their pebbles show that the rivers formerly had steeper gradients. 
The streams in parts of Minbu are now cutting through the recent 
alluvium : this indicates recent upheaval. 

The Lamcllibranchiata of the Eocene of Burma. — By G. de 
P. Cotter. 

The fauna is a meagre one, consisting of less than 20 species. O f tho^o , 
one is identical with a form from the upper eocene of Java and Borneo, 
and one identical with a Khirthar species from India. The remainder 
appear to be either new species or at least new varieties, but their rela- 
tionships are with the upper eocene of other countries. ' Detailed descrip- 
tions of each species are given. The author wishes to thank Mr. E. 
Vr^enburg for kindly assisting him with his advice in the preparation of 
this paper. 

Stegoden Qanesa in the Mid Siwaliks of Jammu . — By D. N. 
Wadia, 

A fossilised tusk of an extinct elephant (Stegodon) was discovered 
by the writer in the Mid Siwalik strata of the Jammu hills 

A brief description of the Siwaliks of Jammu, the position of the 
fossil, ne characters of the skull, the upper jaw in which the tusk was 
implanted in situ and the molars. Bfeasurements and description, the 
incisor or tusk, its detailed measurements. Fossil ivory, its characters. 
The specific position of the fossil ; its stratigraphic position. Microscopic 
sections ; pieces of polish^ fossil ivory. 

Geology of Hyderabad (Deccan). — By K. A. K. Hallowbs. 
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FEBRUARY, 1918 . 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6 th February, 1918, at 9-16 p.m. 

The following fourteen persons were balloted for as 
Ordinary members : — 

Mr, fif. N, Ray, B.A. (Cantab), Indian Civil Service, Sub- 
Divisional Officer, Kesoregunge, Mymensingh, proposed by Dr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. K. C. Do ; Mr, J, N. Ray, 
Barristcr-at-Law, High Court, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. Gopal Das Chaudhuri ; Mr, Ktcrnar 
Arun Chundra Singha, M.A., Landholder, Siisang, Mymensingh, 
proposed by Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana ; Dr. Ekendra Nath Ohosh, M.D.. M.Se., Prof, of 
Biology, Medical College, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annatidale, seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely : Mr. Narendra Nath 
Banerjee, Superintendent of Telegraphs. Ramna, Dacca, pro- 
posed bj'^ Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., second- 
ed by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. Mr. W. A, Sutherland, 
late Superintendent, Railway Mail Service, Rajputana Dn., 22 . 
Flliott Lane, Calcutta, proposed by The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. F. H. (^ravely; Bahu 
Ramani Kanta Kavyamjakarantirtha, Prof, of Sansl^rit, P.O. 
Adamdighi (Bogra), proposed by The Hon Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely; Bahu 
Pra?mtha Nath Banerjee, Asst. Professor of Economics, Calcutta 
University, proposed by the Hon. .lusticc Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravtdy; Bahu Sisir 
Kumar Maitra, Principal, Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
Amalner, proposed by The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana; 
Rev, Sramana Wan Hui, Chinese Buddhist Monk, 22, Khairu 
Lane, Calcutta, proposed by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, seconded by Dr. F. H, Gravely ; Mr. Johan van Manen, 
Balaclava Hotel, Ghoom, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, sdb- 
onded by Mr. S. W. Kemp ; Mr. 8, 0. Bcbqchi, Barrister-at- 
Law, Phukanvari Tea Estate, Dibrugarh, proposed by Dr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. Gopal Das Chaudhuri; Shaikh 
Laiq Ahmad Ansari, Translator and Author, Historical Research 
Office, Bhopal State, proposed by the Hon. Dr. A. Al-Ma’mun 
Suhrawardy, seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely ; BadaKaji Marichi 
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Man Singh, 38, Khichapokhari, Kafchmandu, Nepal, proposed 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Ilaraprasad Shastri, seconded by Dr. 
P. H. Gravely. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. W. H. Phelps, 
and Mr. C. J. Brown, Ordinary members, and Dr. Ekendra Nath 
Ghosh and Pandit Marichi Man Singh, Associate members, had 
expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Mr. 
Charles Russell, M.A., Mr. Framjce Thanawala, and Dr. W. C. 
Hossack, Ordinary members of the Society. 

The President callefl attention to the following exhibi- 
tions : — 

1 . Four manuscripts and a Ceylonese Chaitya. — Dr. Satis 

Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

2. Buddhist manuscript of ancient date. — Prof. D. R. 

Bhandarkar. 

3. Miscellaneous exhibits from the Imperial Library. — Mr. 

J. A. Chapman. 

4. Twelve Moslem manuscripts. — The Hon. Dr. A. Suhra- 

wardy. 

5. Manuscripts belonging to Hon. Mr. W. A. Ironside. — 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

b. Albums of photographs of Indian antiquities. — From the 
Society’s Library. 

A. Sanchi Topes, Vol. I. 

B. Karli Caves, 

C. Bhubanesvar Temples. 

7. Meteorites and other geological specimens. — The Geo- 

logical Survey of India. 

8. Some essential oils of medicinal value. — Dr. H. G. 

Carter. 

9. Drawings and photographs of cases of leprosy before and 

after treatment with gynocardate of soda. — Lt.-Col. 
Sir Leonard Rogers. 

10. Specimens from the ethnological gallery, Indian Muse- 

um, illustrating Shamanism or exorcising of harmful 
spirits as practised in the Nicobar Islands, — ^Dr. A. 
Meerwarth. 

11. Dieng Shat pylieng (egg-breaking board used by the 

Khasias as an augury). — Prof. Hem Chandra Das- 
Gupta. 

12. Primitive weighing beams of the bismer type. — Dr. N. 

Annandale. 
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13. Shells of pond-snails from the InI6 lake-system in the 

Southern Shan States. — Dr. N. Annandale. 

14. Museum cases illustrating the development of Indian 

Insects. — Dr. F. H Gravely. 

15. Specimens of an albino strain of the mulberry silkworm. 

— By Miss. M. L. Cleghorn. 

16. Living specimen of a rare Indian toad, Kalovla jndchfa, 

captured in Calcutta about 2 years ago. — Miss. M. L. 
Cleghorn. 

17. Compound pendulums. — Mr. H. G. Graves. 

The President announced that t here would be* no meeting 
of the Medical Section during this month. 


APRIL, 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was lield 
on Wednesday, the 3rd Axjril, 1918, at 9-15 p.m 

N. Annandale, Rsq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Mr. U. G. Graves, Mr. S. W. Kemp, 
Shaikh Laiq Ahmad Ansari, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
Mr. E, Yredenburg. 

Visitor : — Dr. M. B. Soparkar. 

The minutes of the December Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 
the Annual Meeting, and the February Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting were read and confirmed. 

One hundred and nine presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. G. K. Kaye, Prof. 
Kiran Sankar Boy, Hon. Mr. E. B. H. Panton, I.C.S., Mr. C. 
Gilbert Rogers and Babu Harendra Kumar Mookerjee have ex- 
pressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 38 
of the Society’s Rules, the names of the following two members 
had been posted as defaulting members since the last meeting, 
and their names have now been removed from the member-list : 

Khaza Ahmed Amin Ansary, Lucknow . .Bs. 60 

Dr. E. H. Hankin, Agra. • . . • , 72 

The Chairman also announced (1) that Dr. W. A. K. Christie 
had been appointed Honorary General Secretary in the place of 
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Dr. P. H. Gravely, resided, (2) that Dr. P. C. Ray had been 
appointed Physical Science Secretary in the place of Dr. 
Christie, (3) that Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar had been appointed 
a member of Council. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who have been appointed to serve on the various 
Committees during 1918 : — 

Finance Committee. 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shas- 
tri, C.I.E., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Hon. Librarian 
(ex officio). 

Library Committee. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., J. A. 
Chapman, Esq., Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Hon. Librarian (ex 
officio). Library Regulation 22), Anthropological Secretary, 
Biological Secretary, Physical Science Secretary, the two 
Philological Secretaries, Medical Secretary. 

Philological Committee. 

The Hon. Dr. Abdulla Al-Ma*mun Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusaria, The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Kt., Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Babu 
Nilmani Chakra varti, A. H. Harley. Esq.. Aga Muhamad 
Kazim Shirazi. O. F. Jenkins, Esq., Prof. D. R. Bhandarker. 

Hon. Numismatist. 

Licut.-Col. H. Nevill, T.C.S. 

Hon. Joint Secretaries, Science Congress. 

Dr. J. L. Simonson. 

Prof. P. S. Macmahon. 

The following nine gentlemen were balloted for as 
ordinary members : — 

Lieut.-Col. F. Wall, C.M.G., I.M.S., c/o Messrs. H. S. 
King & Co., 9, Pall Mall, London, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; Mr. Ram Nalh 
KhannUy c/o Mr. B. Dhani Rani, Gurgaon, proposed by 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, seconded by Dr. P. H. 
Gravely; Mr R. J. Pocock, Director. Nizamiah Observatory, 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, Begumpet, Deccan, proposed 
by Mr. R. D. Mehta, C I.E., seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely ; 
Maharaja Kumar Bhujpendra Narayan Sinha, B.A., Zemindar^ 
10, Hungerford Street, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. B. L. Chau- 
dhuri, seconded by Dr. K. S. Ray; Mr. Herbert C. Robinson \ 
Director of Museums and Fisheries, F.M.S., Kuala Lumpur, pro- 
posed by Dr. N. Annandale. seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp ; Mr. 
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Baini Prasad^ Superintendent of Fisheries, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Indian Museum, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, 
seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp ; The Hon. Mr. W. A. Ironside, 
Messrs. Bird & Co., 2, Woc^bum Park, proposed by Lieut.- 
Col. Sir L. Rogers, Kt., seconded by Lieut. -Col. W. D. Suther- 
land ; Mr. Jaganruxth Das Ralnakar^ B.A., Private Secretary to 
Srimati Maharani of Ajodhya, The Rajsadan, AJodhya, pro- 
posed by Baja Prithwipal Singh, seconded by Lala Sita Ram ; 
Dewan Bahadur Balabhdass, Banker and Zemindar, Jubbulpur, 
proposed by Mr. E. Vredenburg, seconded by Dr. W. A. K. 
Christie. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Zoological Resvlla of a Tour in the Far East. Brackish 
Water Polydads. — By Dr. T. Kabdbaki. 

This paper has been published in the Memoirs. 

2. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Mollusca 
of the Tai-Hu. — By Db. N. Annandale. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

3. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Sponger . — 
By Db. N. Annandale. 

This paper has been published in the Memoirs. 

4. Rivision des Champignons appartenant au Genre 
Nocardia. — Par le Capitaine Fboilano de Mello et Db. J. F. 
St. Antonio Febnandes. Communicated by Db. N. Annan- 
dale. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

5. Preliminary note on the Flora of the Anaimalais. — By 
C. Fischeb. Communicated By Db. J. L. Simonsbn. 

6. The Burmese Sesamum Varieties : Notes on their 
Variation and Growth. — By A. McKebbal. Communicated By 
Dr. j. L SlMONSEN. 

7. The Poet SJMIA MufaJ^l^r-al-dtn Amti of Isfa- 
rdyin. — By Lr. -Colonel T. W. Haig, C.M.6. 

This paper will be published in the Journal. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 
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MAY* 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st May; 1918, at 9-16 p.m. 

N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

Moulavi Abdul Wali, Anagarika Dharniapala, Dr. L. L. 
Fermor, Rev. Sramana Wan Hui, Mr. C. H. Kesteven, Rev. K. 
Oka, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-four presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. P. Chaudhuri had 
expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Dr. 
Arthur Venis, an ordinary member of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that Babu Panchanan Neogy, 
Rajshahi, being largely in arrears of his subscription, had been 
declared a defaulter and that his name would be posted in 
accordance with Rule 38. 

The following x^apers were read : — 

1. A Short Account of the Wandering Teachers at the Time 
of Buddha. — By Bimala Chaban Law. 

2. Minor Tibetan Texts, /. The Song of the Eastern Snow 
Mountain. — By Johan van Mankn. 

This paper will be published in the Bibliotheca Indica . 

The (]!hairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 


JUNE, 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th June, 1918, at 9-16 p.m. 

N. Annanoale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., P.L.S., P.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Rev. E. Francotte, 
S. J., Shaikh Laiq Ahmad Ansari, Dr. Baini Prasad, Dr. K. S. 
Ray, Mr. E. Vredenbnrg. 
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Visitor : — Mr. W. Taylor 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and eon finned. 

Twenty- three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Maharaj 
Kanjit Singh, an ordinary member of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance wdth Rule 38, 
the name of Babu Panchanan Neogy, Rajshahi, had been 
posted as a defaulting member since tiie last meeting and his 
name had now been removed from the member list. 

The Chairman also announced that the name of Capt. 
J. D. Sandes, I M.S., had been removed from the list of 
members under rule 40. 

The following four gentlemen were balloted for as ordinary 
members : — 

Mr. W. H, Lees, I.C.S., Commissioner, Burdwan Division, 
Chinsiirah, proposed by Hon. Mr. F. J. Monahan, seconded by 
Dr. N. Annandale; Major W. L. Gampf)ell, I.A., Political 
Officer in Sikkim, The Residency, Gangtok, Sikkim, proposed 
by Dr. W. A. K. Christie, seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp ; 
Mr. Haranandan Panday, M.A., Assistant Superintendent. 
Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, Patna, proposed by 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana ; Mr. P. Gangooly, Lecturer in Hindu Astronomy 
and Mathematics, Calcutta University, 6, Mullen Street, 
Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Dr. B. T^. 
Ohaudhuri. 

The reading of the following papers was postponed : — 

1. The Isolation of Porphyroxine. By Jitendra Nath 

Rakshit. Communicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

2. On a new Theorem in Elasticity. By M. N. Saha. 

3. On the Pressure of Light. By M. N. Saha and S. 

Chakra varti. 

4. The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin. 

By G. de P. Cotter. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 
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JULY, 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society wan held 
on Wednesday, the 3rd July, 1918, at 9-16 P.M. 

N. Annandalb, Esq., D.So., C.M.Z.S., E.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Mr. Horn Chandra 
Das-6upta, Bev. E. Fancotte, S.J., Mr. H. G. Graves, Babu 
Meghnad Saha, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vreden- 
burg. 

Fmtors ; — Babu Narayandas Basu, Babu Sudhakar Chak- 
ravarti, Mr. J. J. Campos, Mr. J. W. Gregory, Dr. D. B. 0. 
Meek, Mr. G. B. Williams. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-two presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Lieut. -Col. C. B. M. 
Green, I.M.S., and Mr. H. P. Watts, M.A., had expressed a 
desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The following six gentlemen were baUoted for as ordinary 
members. 

Mr. Jnanendra Mohan Ohose, Barrister-at-Law, 1, Haring- 
ton Street, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, 
seconded by Prof. Hem Chandra Das Gupta ; Babu Charu Chandra 
Bose, M.B., Asst. Surgeon, Medical College, 52/2, Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta, proposed by Dr. K. S. Bay, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale ; Dr. B. C. Boy, M.D., F.B.C.S., M.B.C.P. (London), 
Lecturer, Campbell Medical School, 36, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta, proposed by Dr. K. S. Bay, seconded by Dr. N. 
Aimandale; Mr. Tarosuke Oka, Merchant, No. 66 Handa, 
Kamfemura, Miyeken, Japan, proposed by Bev. K. Oka, 
seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana ; Mr. Kazunobu 
Kanokogi, Prof, of Philosophy, The Keio University, Lhasa 
Villa, Darjeeling, proposed by Bev. K. Oka, seconded by Dr. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana; Mr. J. J. Campos, Journalist, 
Editor, *• The Century Beview,” 12, Wellesley Street, Calcutta, 
proposed by Mr. E. Vredenburg, seconded by Dr. H. G. Carter. 

Mr. E. Vredenburg made the following exhibitions ; — 

1. A qteeimen of Alectryonia Townsendi Sow., a rare deep- 

sea form of oyster from the Arabian sea. 

2. Concretionary calcareous nodules from Ormara, on the 

Makran coast, containing fossil specimens of Dolium 
and of other shells. 
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The following papers were read : — 

1. The Isolation of Porphyroxine. — By Jitendra Nath 
Bakshit. Oommunicaled hy Dr. P. C. Bay. 

2. On a New Theorem in Elasticity. — By M. N. Saha. 

3. On the Pressure of Light. — M. N. Saha and S. Chakra- 

VARTI. 

4. The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin. — By 
G. de P. Cotter. 

5. Considerations regarding a possible relationship between 
(he Charnockites and the Dharwars. — By E. Vrbdenburo. 

6 . The Sources of the Akbamdma. — By H. Beveridge. 

7. Note on the occurrence of Dolium varicgatiim Lamarck at 
Maskat, with considerations on its geographical distribution at the 
present day and in former geologic^ times. — By E. Vredbn- 

BUHG. 

Papers Nos. 5 to 7 will be published in the Journal. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 

❖ 

AUGUST, 1918 . 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 7 th August, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.T.E., DSc., B.A., B.A.I.. P.R.S., 
P.A.S.B., F.G.S., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Dr. W. A. K. 
Christie, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. S. W Kemp, Dr. B. Prasad, Hon. 
Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. 

Visitors : — Dr. D. B. O. Meek, Mr. J. W. Gregory. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Syed Abdulla- 
ul-Musawy of Bohar, Burdwan, an ordinary member of the 
•Society. 

The President announced that Babu Vireshwar Bhatta- 
charjee of Navadipa and Maulavi Q. Fazli Haque of Lahore 
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being largely in arrears had been declared defaulters and that 
their names would be jmsted in accordance with Rule 38. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an ordinary 
member : — 

Dr, Jatindra Nath Maitra, Physician and Surgeon, 68/A, 
Beadon Street, Calcutta, proposed by Babu Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

The following papers were read ; — 

1. A Note on the Vitality and Longevity of BUJeworm Moths 
during the cold and rainy Seasons in Bengal.— By Maude L. 
Olkohorn. 

2. Dacca Diaries, I and II, — By .T. T. Rankin. 

These two papers will be published in the Journal, 

3. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East . Echiuroids 
from brackish Water, with the Description of a new marine Species 
from the Andamans, — By Dr. B. Prasha d. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

4. The Spelling of Bdbar^s Name. — By Abdul Waij 

This paper will be published in the Journal. 

5. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Les 
OrthopUres cavernicoles de Birmanie et la Peninsule Malaise, par 
L. Chopard. Cennmunicated by Dr. N. Annandale. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

6. Note on the taxonomic Position of the Oenus Camptoceras, 
Benson and Lithotis Japonica, Preston (Mollusca Pulmonata ). — 
By Dr. N. Annandale and Dr. B. Prasha d. 

7. A note on Buddhaghosa\H Commentaries . — By Bimala 
Oharan Law. 

These two papers will be published in the Journal, 

The President announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 



20. Notes on Important Arabic and Persian MSS. found 
In various Libraries In India. — II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The second instalment of notices compiled by Mawlavi 
Hafiz Nazir Ahmad consists of descriptive notes of 4 Arabic 
and 31t5 Persian MSS., contained in 5 libraries. The descrip- 
tion of the celebrated Rampore State Library is one of con- 
siderable interest. Accounts arc given in footnotes of emper- 
ors, ministers, nobles, and learned men, their libraries, auto- 
graphs and literary taste. He has also given details of dis- 
tinguished scribes and their scripts. 

Although the two instalments comprise notices of 478 
Arabic and Persian MSS. and descriptive notes on 20 of the 
libraries of India, the amount of work still to be done is very 
considerable. 

The following extract from the Introduction to the first 
instalment (published in the Vol. XIII, 1917) indicates 

the scope, arrangement etc. of the notes : — 

“ The notes are on unique, rare, and valuable MSS. ; on old 
MSS. written in or before the 9th century of the Hijra, on 
autographs, copies of autographs, and such copies as bear 
sufficient testimony to their correctness, on MSS. written by 
eminent scholars or calligraphers, or bearing notes of Emperors, 
Kings or distinguished personages, on highly illuminated MSS., 
and works not noticed b^' Brocklemann in his GeschicJite der 
Arabischen Litteratur. Each notice contains the title of the 
work, name of the author, date of his death, date of composi- 
tion of the work, subject matter, the beginning and state of 
preservation of the MS.^ nature of hand-writing, date of tran- 
scription and the name of the scribe. 

Remarks or criticisms on the notices themselves or of their 
arrangement are invited, and will be thankfully acknowledged, 
and suggestions for the improvement of the arrangement and 
classification will receive due attention.” 

The system of transliteration and abbreviations of the 
notes are as in the first instalment. 

System of Transliteration. 
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= ? 
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List of Abhreviations. 

A. = ‘Abd al- 

A.S.B. = Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Ar. = Arabic. 

Br. Mus. Suppl. = British Museum Supplement. 

Brock = Brocklemann’s Geschichte der Arabishen Littera- 
tiir. 

Bodl. Lib. Cat. = Bodleian Library Catalogue. 

B = Bin. Ibn (son of). 

Berl. = Berlin Arabischen Handschriften, Ahlwardt. 

Cairo Lib. = Khedivial Librarj’^. 
d. e. = Died circa. 

Distr. Gaz. = District Gazetteer. 

Fihrist = Kitab al-Fihrist by Md. Ishiq B. Abl Ya'qub al- 
Nadlm (d. a.h. 233 = a.d. 847). 

Govt. Ind. Coll. = Government of India Collection. 

H. Kli. = Haji TGialfa’s Lexicon Bibliographicum et Enoy- 
clopasdicum. 

Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. .= India Office Library Catalogue. 

Imp. Ijib. = Imperial Library (Buhar Collection), Calcutta. 
J.R.A.S. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
miizaiiah = |^izanah-i-'Amirah of Azad BilgrSml. 

Lith. = Lithographed. 

Md. = Muhammad. 

M. = Mawlavl. 

Mu'jam = Mu'jam al-Buldan by Yaqut. 

O.B.D. = Oriental Biographical Dictionary, Beale’s. 

O.P. Lib. = Oriental Public Library (Bankipore). 

Pers. = Persian. , 

R.S. Lib. = Bampore State Library. 

Sh. ‘U. = Shams al-'Ulamft’. 

I am grateful to Messrs. S. W. Kemp and G. H. Tipper for 
the eneouragement and valuable help given by them to the 
Mawlavi in the preparation of the notices. 

A. Al-Ma’iiOn Suhbawabdy, 

Ojficer-in-charge of the Search for 

Arabic and Peraian MSS. 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTES ON LIBRARIES. 

Murshidabad. 

(26) Sayyid Abu^l Hasan Library, Murshidabad, 

This library was founded by Nawwab Sayyid Zayn al- 
‘Abidln (d, a.h. 1320= a.d. 1902), father of the present owner. 
The founder was very fond of collecting Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu MSS. and printed works. The works which the library 
contains have cither been purchased or transcribed from 
originals. The founder had a special predilection for astro- 
nomy, as is evident from the instruments of observation still 
preserved by his son in the library. The collection of MSS. is 
smaller than that of printed works. The number of MSS. is 
about two hundred, mostly on medical science, but these 
and the printed works have no catalogue. The MSS. are not 
properly kept and are in a neglected condition owing to lax 
supervision on the part of the present owner, who is inclined 
to dispose of them, together with the instruments. 

(27) M, Sayyid Asad-Alldh Jalal al-Din Library, MurMdSbdd. 

This library was founded by the owner’s father, who had 
the title oi^ Jhialik al-Ulania.^ and was a Shi ‘ah Mujtahid. 
The condition of the library is very bad. The MSS. are in a 
disorderly state and are much spoilt owing to the dilapidated 
state of the building in which the library is located. There 
were formerly 3,000 Arabic and Persian MSS. besides x>rinted 
works. The owner is willing to dispose of whatever now remains 
of the collection, it is a pity that a library, at one time evi- 
dently of great value, should have fallen into ruin owing to 
lack of proper care, consequent on the poverty of the owner. 
No MS. worth noticing could be found in the library, which does 
not possess a catalogue or any means of obtaining informa- 
tion of its contents. 

(28) Khan Bahadur Diwdn FadlA-Rabld ^ Library^ Murshidabad, 

This library contains only fifty Persian MSS., most of 
which are well-known historical and biographical works. I 
found two historical MSS. worth noticing, one entitled Dasiur 


1 For his life see the Maanad of Murshidabad by P. C. Majumdar and 
History of Mwshiddbad by Col. J. H. Tull Walsh. 
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aU'Amal of an Ajmir Qanungu, and the other an unique historical 
work without title by (Ihlyatii al-Dln Md. JamI who flourished 
in the 10th century of the Hijrah. I have mentioned this work 
in detail in my notices. (No. 66). When I arrived at Murshid- 
abad in 1917, the Dlwan was undergoing medical treatment in 
Calcutta and died there shortly afterwards. There is a copy of 
the first work {Dastur al~Amal *) in the A.S.B. Library. The 
copy under notice bears the signature of Mr. Blochmann, dated 
A.D. 1870 = A.H. 1287. The library has no catalogue. After 
the death of the Dlwan, it was removed to Salar, his home in 
the District of Mur^idabad. 

Dacca. 

(29) Navtnmb of Dacca Library. 

This library was founded by Sir Khwajah Nawwab ‘Abdal- 
<iiianl. It contains 267 printed and MS. volumes of Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu works. The number of poetical works in 
manuscript is greater than of other works. There are 64 Per- 
sian poetical works in manuscript among which the Dlwan of 
‘Ubayd Zakani * (d. a.h. 772 = a.d. 1370) is specially worth 
noticing. Unfortunately the MS. is defective at the beginning 
and the end ; it is written in good Nastaliq. 

It appears that no improvement in the library was 
effected by the successors of the founder, Sir Nawwab Ahsan- 
Allah and Sir Nawwab Sallm-Allah. 

Great credit is due to Col. J. Hodding, c.i.b., Chief Manager, 
Nawwab’s Estate, for preparing a list of the works in the 
library. The A.S.B. is obliged to him for kindly sending the 
list together with certain MSS. .on loan. 


Bampore. 

(30) Rdmpore State Library. (R.S. Lib.) 

This library was founded bv Nawwab Favd-Allah IGian 
Allah (A.H. 1187-1208 = A.D. 1775-1793). Naw- 

' wab Fayd- Allah KliSn, son of Nawwab 
‘Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur (a.h. 1132-1163 = a.d. 1719- 
1748), was the first Nawwab of the Bampore State. Nawwab 
Fayd-Allah was a great patron of learning. There were many 
‘Ulainft' in his Court, e.g. Mawlavi ‘Abd al-‘AlI, Bohr al-^Ulum,^ 
Lucknow (d. a.h. 1225 =a.d. 1810); Qudrat- Allah Sadiql, an 


1 See for Dastur at-‘*Amal, A.S.B. Cat., p. 30, No. D 163. 

2 See for *Ubayd ZSkftni and hie vrorke, Br. Mua. Psrs. Col., p. 800”* 
Taql iTfie&i, Oudh Cat. , p. 18. Sprsngsr Cat. , p. 627, Bodl. Cat. , p. 360, and 
Dawlat Shah, p. 288. 

S See for *Abd at* Ali, Bab^ ab*Ultim, TazkirahrU^UlamhH Hind, 
p. 123, Hada'iq otrHanaflyah, p.467, AbwSl *Ulam!&-^rFirangi MabaU, p. 
04, J.A.S.B. my Ar. Notes, Vol. XIIl, 1917, p. Ixzxvii, Abjad 
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inhabitant of Mavi, near the town of Kahar in Rohilkhand, author 
of Jam-i-Jahan Nurm^^ composed in a.h. 1193 = a.d. 1779, a 
general history, and Takmilatal-i^u'ara,^ biography of the poets ; 
Hahim Babar, author of Fusul-i-Fayd- Allah K^ni, a medical 
work. By order of the Nawwab, a digest of Muhammadan Law, 
namely “ Fataiva-i-Fayd- Allah J^ani,** was compiled in 3 vols. 
by the learned men of his Court on the model of the Fatawd-i~ 


Nawwab 
Md. 'Al! Khan. 


Ohiilam 
Khfiii 


Muhammad 


'Alamgiri, A copy of this Faidwd is in the library. The Nawwab 
was very fond of collecting Arabic, Persian and Urdii MSS., but 
there is nothing to show how many volumes the Nawwab pur- 
chased, neither is there any catalogue of them. 

The successor of Nawwab Fayd-Allah Klian Bahadur was 
Nawwab Sayyid Muhammad ‘All Klian 
Bahadur (a.h. 1 208-1209 = a.d. 1793- 
1794). There is no record as to how far 
he contributed to the library. 

Nawwab Haji (^ulam Muhammad Khan Bahadur succeed- 
ed Nawwab Sayyid Muhammad ‘All Khan 
Nawwab Haji Bahadur in a.h. 1209 = a.d. 1794, and 
was on the GaddT about four months. 
Two historical works, one in Persian by 
Rif ‘at and another in Urdu by Mu‘azzam ‘Abbasi were dedicated 
to him. He is said to have collected many rare and unique 
works during his journey to ELabul and Hijaz, but there is no 
trace of them in the library at the i^resent day. 

Nawwab (^ulam Muhammad was succeeded by NawwSb 
__ j Ahmad ‘All Klian Bahadur (a.h. 1209-1 256 

AlfEWwu” 1794-1840). There is no trace of 

any catalogue prepared m his time. He 
was a great friend of learning, and there were many learned men, 
poets and physicians at his Court, e.q. ghah Ba’iif^ Ahmad, 
poetically called Rafat (d, a.h. 1253 = a.d. 1837), author ot 
Tafstr Ra'ufi, ‘Anbar’ Shkh Klian*. a distinguished Persian 
poet who died after the year (a.h. 1237 = a.d. 1821), and 
Hakim ‘A^-Allah Klian, author of Tazkirah-i-Khuld Bimethdl, 
Nawwab Ahmad All Khan w^as succeeded by Nawwab 
Muhammad Sa'ld Khan (a.h. 1256-1271 

Nawwftb Muham- _ 1840-1854). It appears that this 

mad oa*id Jvlian i_ j i i 

Bahadur. Nawwab purchased many books and 

MSS. for the library and prepared a cata- 


p. 027, EncyclopoBdia of Mom, p.684. Ba^r aL^TJlUm had a very nice 
Ubrary containing many rare works (see BxatBah-i-Qutiiliyah^ by his son 
*Abd al-A*lS and aJL-Nadwdh^ 1010, No. 12, p. 7. 

1 See Elliot, History of India, for details, Vol. VIII, p. 184. 

s ^e No. 83. 

8 For Sh8h Ba*CU see Ti»HrahrV*UlamIk*~irHind, p. 66, and Hhazlnr 
at aJrA^yd, Vol. II, p. 703. 

For *Anbar 8hfih*s life and work see my Pers. Notts Nos. 301, 307 
and 308, and /nfi-fekab YadgSr of Amir Aflna*i, p. 4. 
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logue which, however, is not now obtainable. He engaged many 
well-known scribes, decorators of Ka^mlr and Lucknow on 
suitable stipends for copying and embellishing MSS. belonging 
to his library, and many book-racks and shelves were con- 
structed ill his time. He removed the library to the Toshah- 
Khanah ( ). 

From the library accounts it appears that the sum of 
about Rs. 6,119 was debited to the purchase of books and MSS. 
Many authors, e,g. Mawlavi Fadl-I-Haqq Khayrabadi * id. 
A.H. 1278 = A.o. 1861), author of Hadyah4-Sa"%diyah, a famous 
philosophical work, and Sayyid Kifayat ‘All “ Kafi author of 
Ahumh al-Tawdn^, were at his Court. The library became 
known to the public in the time of this Nawwab. 

Nawwab Yusuf ‘All Khan (a.h. 1271-1281 = a.d. 1854- 
1864), successor of Nawwab Ahmad ‘Ali 
ysau7^K Khan, improved the condition of the 

~ library apd appointed scribes to copy 

unique and rare MSS. In his time, books and MSS. to the value 
of Bs. 12,258 were purchased. Mufti Md. Sa‘d-Allah* (d. a.h. 
1294 = A.n. 1876) and other learned men dedicated their works 
to this Nawwab. 


Nawwab Kalb ‘All Khan (A.H. 1281-1304 = a.d. 1864r-1886) 


NawwSb Kalb Ali 


l^fin BahSdur. 


succeeded Nawwab Muhammad Sa‘ld 
Khan. This Nawwab, who was a great 
patron of learning, materially improved 


the state of the library. From his jmuth he w^as fond of study- 


ing and collecting MSS., and this fact is borne out by his 


autographs and signatures in the MSS. The Nawwab re- 
moved the library from the Toshah-Kbanah to a palace near the 


Maobll-I^hawan ( ) and appointed Rahim ghah, the 
Darughah of the Jewel House, as librarian. The Nawwab 
in his last days constructed a two-storied building for the 

library near the old Lal-Pardah. ( JV ) 

This library was named “ Kutub-Shanah-i~ Ulum Diniyah ” 

( ), which is a chronogram. The year a.h.1203 

= A.D. 1886 is deduced from it (the year of construction of the 
library building). This building still stands and has the above 
name inscribed on it. The library was about to be removed to 
the new building when Nawwab Kalb 'All Khan died. The 
Naww&b was very fond of Persian belle$4etttrea, as his composi- 
tions show. Unfortunately his life was cut short, when he was 


1 For his life and works see Tazkirahri^^UlamSi Hind, p. 164, and 
Had&'tg al Hanaf^ah, p. 480, and my Notes, J.A,S.B, 1917, No. 2, Vol. 
XIII, No. 161. 

2 For Sa*d*AllSh Mufti, , See padafiq aH-Hanaflyah, p. 488, and Tmhir 
rah-i-‘UlanUV-i’Hind, p. 74. 
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engaged in writing in Persian the historj' of Cathay and China. 
This incomplete work may be seen in his library in manuscript. 

No less than 93 works were dedicated to this Nawwab 
by distinguished writers. Among many others the following 
learned men and poets were attcached to his Court : — 

Sa'd-Allah Mufti, ‘ Abd al-Haqq IQiayrabadl * (son of Maw- 
lana Fa^-I-Haqq) and Dagk» the well-known Urdu poet of India, 
etc. The Nawwab appointed Mun^i Amir Ahmad, ^ poetically 
called MinH't^ to prepare an alphabetical catalogue of the lib- 
rary; but unfortunately MinWi left llampore for Lucknow,, 
before the work was done. 

The Nawwab purchased many valuable, interesting, rare 
and unique MSS. in his time, and many dealers in MSS. from 
distant countries used to come to him. He purchased the Sad 

Pand Luqman ( au Ajs ) for Rs. 1,000. Rooks and MSS. 
in his time were purchased at an outlay of Rs. 43,008. 

After Nawwab Kalb ‘All Khan, Nawwab Mushtaq 'All 
, ^ . Kiian (A.n 1304-1300 = a.d. fSST-lSSO) 
sat on the Gaddi. During his tenure of 
' power, which was only two years, he did 

much to improve the status of the library. He added to the 
collection 323 volumes, purchased when he was the heir- 
apparent, and appointed Bakb^l ‘Abd al- Rahim as the libra- 
rian, and many scribes, calligraphers, gilders, binders, folio- 
turners, two registrars, etc. 

A book register was prepared for the library in his time, 
and six learned men were appointed to enter the books and 
MSS. in it with their full details. Among these was Mawlavl 
Md. Tayyib, an Arab who died in a.h. 1335 = a.d. 1916. The 
Nawwab appointed General Muhammad A'zam al-Dln Khan 
as the chief oflBcer of the library. The General was a great 
patron of learning and was very fond of collecting books and 
MSS. The Nawwab laid the foundation of a new library build- 
ing, but he died before it was finished. Books and MSS. to the 
value of Rs. 7 >885 were purchased in his time. 

Nawwab Mushtaq All Khan was succeeded by Nawwab 
Md. Hamid ‘All Khan in a.h. 1306 = a.d. 
1888 (the present Nawwab ofRampore). 

— The construction of the library building 

was completed in his time in a h. 1309 = a.d. 1891 at an out- 
lay of Rs. 40,000. It consists of three rooms, one in the 
middle, and one on each wing with a gallery running round the 
central room. The library rooms are paved with stone mosaic. 
In each of the three rooms there are 34 glass book-cases. The 

1 *Abd al-9aqq was for soine time Head Mawlavi of the Calcutta 
Madrasah. For the history of the Calcutta Madrasah see Bengal Poet 
and Preaentt Vol. VIIIi Nos. 15 and 10. 

s Author of IfUildkSb Yddgdr^ etc., etc. 
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book-cases in the middle room contain English and Urdu books 
and works written in fine handwriting. In the right-hand 
room there are books and MSS. in the Pushto, Turkic and 
Persian languages, and in the left-hand room arc only Arabic 
books and MSS. 

Ill the meantime General Muhammad A"zam al-Din Khan 
who was in charge of the library was assassinated. From the 
14th of April, a.h. 1300 = a.d. 1891, the charge of the library 
was giv^en to Nawwab Yarjang. On the 29th June, A.u. 1308 
= A.D. 1891, Major Vincent came to Rampore as the President 
of the Council, and appointed Hamid al-Zafar Khan as the 
Secretary of the Council, and entrusted him with the charge of 
the library. At the suggestion of Major Vincent, Hamid al- 
Zafar Klian seijarated and arranged the books and MSS. accord- 
ing to their languages. On the 31st March, a.h. 1309 = a.d. 
1892, Major Vincent opened the library formally. When the 
library was under the management of the Council, MSS. con- 
tinued to be added to the number already in stock. 

In A.H. 1314 = A.D. 1896, when the Nawwab was invested 
with full powers, he appointed Muhammad Ajmal Khan, a 
famous physician of Delhi, as Superintendent of the library in 
addition to his hospital duties. The present Superintendent in 
his time prepared a subject-catalogue of the Arabic books and 
MSS. with the assistance of Mahdl ‘All Kb&n, poetically called 
“ Mumtaz, ” who had been appointed custodian of the library in 
a.h. 1281 = A.D. 1864. This Catalogue, which abounds in errors, 
does not contain full information regarding the works and their 
authors, but is to some extent helpful. 

In A.H. 1315 = A.D, 1897 Hafiz Ahmad ‘All * Khan, poeti- 
cally called “SAawfy’', was appointed Superintendent of the 
library, in addition to his duties as Comptroller of the Nawwab’s 
household, in the place of Hakim Muhammad Ajmal Khan. 
Hafiz Ahmad ‘All Klian is very intelligent and painstaking. 
Mr. Beveridge has commended him in his article in the J.R,A,S,, 
1901, jy. 75. He rendered me valuable assistance in my work 
when I was at Rampore. A catalogue of Persian wwks* is 
being prepared under his supervision. 

I trust that the Persian catalogue will be of great help to 
'Orientalists and scholars in making researches. I am informed 
by the present Superintendent that the number of Arabic and 
Persian MSS. was 8,587 up to September 1915, and of printed 
books 13,503, but Mr. Beveridge ^ has noted the number of MSS. 
as 8,720 in the J.R,A,S., 1901, p. 74. 


1 See my Notes ^ Vol. XIII, 1917, No. 2, p. Ixxiv. 

2 For Persian Catalogue of Rampore see my Urdu article, published 
in the Aligarh Institute Qazette, 13th March 1918, p. line 27. 

3 Mr. Beveridge has noted only the following 7 Arabic, Persian and 
Turkic MSS i— 
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It appears from the statement * of Hakim Muliammad 
AJmal Khan, Superintendent of the library, that in A.ir 1315 = 
A.D. 1891, the number of the entire collection, printed works 
and MSS., was 11,000, as follows ; 


Arabic 


.. 5,194 

Persian 


. . 3.304 

Urdu 


. . 2,392 

Turkl 


46 

Pushto 


37 

Bhasha 


16 

Sanskirit . . 


3 

Nagil 


7 

Panjiibi 


1 


11,000 


I am informed there are 3,302 Persian MSS. on the subjects 
detailed below : — 

1 . Astrology ( , . . 52 

2. Astronomy ( ') . . . . 58 

3. Biographies of Traditionists ( ^ 

„ „ Poots 5 / 45 ) / 

„ ,, Sufis and ( olSfb) ^ 

Works on Sufism y) 

Arabic MSS, 

( 1 ) 

Qanun Mas'uli, by Abu Rayhna JVld. B. Ahmad al-BIruai (d. A. a. 

440 = A.I). 1048), datod A.ir. 1035 = a.d. 1625. 

(For BIrun! see Tarlhh al-Hukama* of Qifti, p. 97, and * Uyun aUAnhu , 
Vol. IT, p. 20.) 

Turkl MSS, 

( 2 ) 

A Turki Poem written by the Emperor Babar (a.u. 890 — 937 =a.d. 
1493-1530). 

Persian MSS, 

(3) 

TdrlUk-i-Babarl of Shaykh Zayn ^wafl. 

(4) 

History of Akbar of Hajl Md. *Anf QandhSrf. 

(3) 

Tafhlm al-Tanfim, by al-B!riIni (see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat,, p. 451). 

(«) 

TUrltlfi-Cuzldah, by Hamd-.Vllah'Mnstawfi, composed a.h. 730 =a.i>. 
1329, dated a.ii 843 = a.d. 439. 

(7) 

Tarikh-i-Akbari, dated a.h. 1041 = a.d. 1C3I. For fuller details see 
J,R.A,S., 1901, pp. 75-77. 

I Sm for details preface of the Arabic. Cat. , Rampore Library, prepared 
by Qakim Md. Ajmal Khan, p. 3. 
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4. 

Calligraphical Specimens 


28 

5. 

Cominentiiries on the Qur’an 


25 

6. 

Chemistry .. 


19 

7. 

Cliirography . 


5 

8. 

Chess and Card j ) 


4 

9. 

Cookery . . 


8 

10. 

Dictionary of the Qur’an cnUJ) 


. 4 

11. 

Ethics ( ) . . 


148 

12. 

Etymology 


37 

13. 

Fortune-telling 


20 

14. 

Fables, Tales and Poetry - ua-ai 





955 

15. 

Geography 


10 

16. 

Geomancy ( . . 


25 

17. 

History 


271 

18. 

Index of the Qur’an 

• t 

23 

19. 

Interpretation of Dreams (j^) 

• • 

4 

20. 

Jurisprudence (aai) 

• • 

27 

21. 

Law of Inheritance . . 

• • 

6 




2,323 

22. 

Lexicography (oUi) 


118 

23. 

Literature (w,>l) . . ' 


167 

24. 

Logic 


6 

26. 

Mathematics 


22 

26. 

Medicine (sr^L) 

• • 

246 

27. 

Military Arts 

• ■ 

6 

28. 

Miscellaneous (olf;AL«) 

• • 

70 

29. 

Music 


13 

30. 

Philosophy ( sJuXi) 


22 

31. 

Physiognomy (^^5) 


1 

32. 

Prayer ) 

• • 

47 

33. 

Prosody .. 

• • 

29 

34. 

Rhetoric (cacJIi) . , 

• • 

44 

35. 

Surgery 


3 

36. 

Syntax (^) 


18 

37. 

Talisman and Magic (<a4j|U« j 


19 
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38. 

Theology y 

83 

39. 

Theory of Jurisprudence (aw Jy-oi) 

8 

40. 

Tradition ( . . 

.. 104 

41. 

Various Readings of the Qur’an 

22 

42. 

Veterinary Arts (*j^) 

20 



1,069 

2.323 



3,392 


The number of medical worka is larger than the rest ; the 
reason for this appears to be the predilection which the Superin- 
tendent of the library, Hakim Md. A jmal Khan, had for medicine. 

When 1 visited the library 1 found the library staff con- 
sisted of 38 x^ersons wliose monthly salaries totalled Rs. 567. 
Among them were ten calligraphers engaged in coi^ying old 
rare MSS. and six folio-turners in dusting and clearing. The 
total expenses of the library from 1307 a.ii. = 1889 a.d. to 
1322 A.H. = 1904 A.D., were Rs. 92,446. Of the many libraries * 
I have inspected I found this the best of all. Probably there 
is none in India equal to it. It has been visited by every 
Viceroy. There is in it a splendid collection of Arabic and 
Persian MSS, well kept and cared for. It was quite a pleasure 
to see books so w’ell-housed as they are here. Probably there 
is hardly a library in the Islamic world from which a MS. has 
not found its way to this library. There are many holographs 
and old copies, and also many copies which were written in the 
lifetime of their authors and many MSS. w-hich were collated 
and corrected by famous and eminent scholars. 

I was engaged for about five months in inspecting the 
library, during which time I was able to examine thoroughly 
a considerable number of Persian MSS. I imagine the whole 
contents of the library cannot be inspected fully in less than 
three years. Owing to an outbreak of plague, I was compelled 
to leave Bampore before I had finished my work. I suggest, 
with due respect to the authorities, that the preparation of a 
catalogue on the lines of those published by the British Museum 
is urgently necessary and should be undertaken as soon as 
possible. 

There are more than 347 Arabic and 523 Persian MSS. 
written im exquisite hand by the authors themselves and by 
eminent calligraphers. Portraits of well-known artists are in 
abundance in the library. Among the many remarkable, old 


1 24 libraries visited by me. See for full details Vol. 

XIII, No. 2, June 1917, and my Arcbic Notes ^ p. Izzx. 
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and interostiiig Avorks the following Arabic and Persian MSS. 
are spegially Avortliy of attention : — 

Arabic MSS. 

(1) An unique and old commentary upon the Qur’an, 

entitled al-Nukat * wa’l "Uyun ( ), by ‘All B. Md. B. 

Habib al-Mawaitll,* a most distinguished jurisconsult of the 
Shafite sect (d. A.n.450 = a.i>. 1058). Dated a.h. 577 = a.d. 
1183. 

(2) Another unique and old commentary upon the Qur’an 

from Chapter 33 to the end, entitled aUTaysir fi’l 

TafAr^ ( ), by Abu’l Qasim ‘Abd al-Kailm 

B. HaAvazin al-QnshfiyrT,* an eminent jurisconsult. He also 
possessed great skill in penmanship and a profound knowledge 
of Sufism (d. A.TT. 405 ~ a.d. 1074) Transcribed by Ja’far B. 
TJinar al-»Sayrafl al-Haddadi, dated a.ii. 070 = a.d. 1273 

(3) An autogray)h copy of an unique work containing the 

biographies of the traditionists entitled Nihayal ^ aUSu’ul ft 
Ritvdyal al-Sitial al-Usul J,5uJ| aA^ by 

Ibrahim ^ B. Md. B. Khalil Burhan al-Din al-Halabl. called Sibt 
B. al-‘AjamI (d. a.h. 841 = a.d. 1438). He began to compose ^ 
the work in a.h. 831) = a.d. 1436 and finishefl it in the course 

1 For referonce seo H. Vol. VI, p. 384. 

2 For Mawardi’s life and other works, see Brock , Vol. I, p. 380, and 
Ihn f^alliknn, x). 401. 

8 For reference see H. Vol. II, p. 487, who holds a very high 
opinion of tho coniinentary as appears from the following remark : — 

* For Qu^iayri and his other works, see Brock , , Vol. T, p. 432, J.A.S.B. 
(Now sorios), Vol. XIIT, 1917, ray Arabic Note No. 16, Ihn J^ullikan and 
Nafaliat (Calcutta 1859). p. 351. 

6 P’or reference see ff, Vol. VT, p. 401 

4 For author’s life and his other works, see Bert, Library Cakdogue. 
Nob. 1479 and 3350, and Brock , Vol. II, p. 67. 

I At the beginning of tiie fly-leaf the following note appears by the 

author: — ^ Asiyo AfiAljd 

j JjJlf ^ 

ys. aJJt J aJJ - wJlsu AjUiUi J 

y j - J AjlaB«p«| j Aif 9 

On the la.st fol. another note on the merits of the work is written by a 
critic a 1)| odf AxJ 

j Stj; JafA ^j9 31 j aI^ uJjj ^ 
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of a year. Dated the Madrasah Alftyah at Aleppo a.ii. 

829= A.D. 1436. 

(4) A complete Arabic Dtimn entiilml al-IIadirak 

written by Yaqut '-Miista'simi, the celebrated calligrapher (rf. 
A.H. 698= A.D. 1398). Dated* a.ii. 629 = a.d. 1229. It bears 
the seal of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah ® whose 

library the MS. formerly belonged. 

(5) A famous autograph copy on the Hanafi school of 

law entitled al-Ashbah * v)al Noza'ir ( 5 ) by Zayii 

al-‘Abidin B. Ibrahim, called Ibii Najim (rZ. a.h. 070 = a.d. 
1563). Dated a.h. 069 = a.d. 1562. 

( 6 ) Maqmndt Harm ( ), a \vell-kno\vn work on 

Arabic literature, by Md. al-Qasira 1}. ‘Ali-B. Md. al-Hailri. 
Written by the famous rhctorican Sa‘d al-Dlii ]\Tas‘udiB. ‘Umar 
al-T{iftazanI * (rf. a.h. 791 = a.d. 1380), with marginal notes, 
dated the Madrasah ‘Tmadiyah a.h. 740 = a.d. 1338 as he says 

at the end of the MS. : — 

- I 

(7) A very valuable and well-known commentary upon the 

Kaflyah entitled Rail ^ by Kadi al-Din Md. (rf. a.h. 687 

= a.d. 1287). Transcribed by Sa’d-Allah Klmn (rf. a.h. 1066 


llAw ksu j ^JUl^ 12 ;Uj j ^ 

- ajIia. ^ ir«rv ] ^ 

• For YSqut-Muata‘»imi, see J.A.S.B., 1917 (Now series), Vol. XIII, 
No. 2, my Notea No. 1. For Dlwan al-Hadirah, by Qutbah B. Aws, see 
Brock., Vol. l| p. 20. 

2 In the last fol. of the Dlwdn the following lines are written ; — 

Oyilb . AOa-O j aUt m ^ 

... . • 

^Uu All ^ I rrf ] AlLiJUi 3 ^ 

- ^ J J ULaA) j A*iu jjifi 

» IbrfthuD *Adil Shah (a.ii. 941-963 = a.d. 1634-1665). See O.B.D., 
p. 171, and Br, Mw, Pers. Cat., p. 404^. Adil ^5h was very fond of 
collecting interesting MSS. for his library, as would appear from my Notes 
(No. 270) (see Ferguaaon'a Architecture cU Bifapore, p. 76) and preface of 
the Loth Catalogue. 

For other copies by the same scribe (YaqGt) see J.B.A.S., 1901, 
p. 334, No/ 6901. Selections from the Dlymnri-* AH written by the same 
scribe are preserved in Mun^i *Ali Husayn Lib. at Hyderabad, Deccan. 

• For A§hhUh wa*l NagS’tr and its author consult Brock., Vol. II, 
p. 310, and jff. Hh., Vol. I, p. 309. 

^ For TAftazanI, see Brock., Vol. II, p. 216. 

• For fuller details, see J.A.S.B., 1917, No. 2, Vol. XTII (New series), 
iny Araftfc Notes (No. 160). 
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= A.D. 1666) who was the celebrated minister of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan. See for this work mv Note No. 150 in the 
J.A.S.B. XIII, 1017, No. 2, Mahathir (d-Umara\ Vol. I, pp. 441- 
449 and Hayat-i-Salih of Md. Sa'ld Ahmad (Urdu). 

Turkish MS. 

(8) A complete work in Turkic written the Emperor 
Babar<(A.n. 899-937 = a.d. 1493-1530). This fact is attested 
by a note in the liand writing of the Emperor Shahjahan (a.ii. 
1037-1069 = A.i). 1628-1659). Eor fuller details see J.A.S.B. 
1910, Vol. VI, Extra No. 

Persian MSS. 

(9) A very valuable and old copy of the Persian translation 

of Tafsir Tabari ( ) dated c. a.h. 600 = a.d. 

1203. See for details (No. 11). 

(10) A very valuable copy of the well-known religious tract 
of l^wajah ‘Abd-Allah al-Ansail, transcribed by Sultan ‘All 
al-Mashhadi the (jclebrated calligrapher. The copy has notes 
written bv the Mughal Emperors. For fuller details see (No. 
36). 

(11) A rare, and autograph copy of Muhammadan Law 

entitled Faimoa-i-Amimyah (^^l*i)byMd. AmTriB. ‘Abd- 

Allah. Dated a.h. 978 •— a.d. 1570. For fuller details see (No. 
61). 

(12) An account of a journey of the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah* A.H. 1131-1161 = a.d. 1718-1747. For details see (No. 61). 

(13) Two valuable copies of the Diwan-i-Hafiz, (See Nos. 1 24 
and 125.) 

(14) A very valuable and interesting copy of the Kull%yal4- 

SaUK. (See No. 182.) ! . . , 

(15) A very valuable copy of the Kulltyat-i-Faqth 'Imad, 
(See No. 185.) 

(16) An autograph and valuable copy of the Diwan-i-Anand 

Bam poetically called ^ (d. a.h. 1164 = a.d. 1750). 

(See No. 194.) 

(17) A very rsire Mathnati entitled Jdmi‘al~Asrdr. Dated 
A.H. 1064 A.D. 1653. (Se^No. 198.) 

(18) An unique copy entitled Mathnam Zikr aWAysh, by 
Asl (?). (See No. 202.) 


1 The Emperor Bfibar was very fond of collecting Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish works. He appropriated the library of GhSzikhSn, an AfghSn 
noble of the Fan jab, whom he imprisoned: see Talbot’s Memoira of 
Bdbar, p. 176, Taikirat d^Salaiin (MS. copy in the Bohfir collection 
fol. 104). 

2 The Emperor Muhammad l^ah had a library containing many 
interesting MSS. (see Bod, Lib. Cat. Nos. 128 and 244). 

S For Anand Barn’s life and his other works see Elliott, Vol. VIII » 
p. 76, NatWifaUAfk^r and Sbizanah, 
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(19) A rare copy of seven Mathnavies, entitled Sab *aU 
Ma*ani, by Yusuf ‘All B. Md. al-Husaynl al-Jurjanl. (See No 
204.) 

(20) A very rare and valuable copy of a romantic poem, 
entitled Mantiq al-Rayakin by Asl, composed in a.h. 830 = a.d. 
1426. (See No. 211.) 

(21) An unique Maihnavl entitled Nazir wa Manzur, by Asi. 
(See No. 215.) 

(22) A very famous religious tract entitled Sad Pand Luq- 
man. by Kbwajah ‘Abd-AllSh Arisari, transcribed by the cele- 
brated calligrapher Mulla Mir‘ All ; it bears the autograx)h8 of 
the Mu^al Emperors and of Jahaii Ara Begam. (See No. 239.) 

(23) A very valuable and old copy of Zal^trah-hKhwarizm 

ShShi ( ). Dated a.h. 560 = a.d. 1164. (See 

No. 247.) 

(24) A very interesting work on interpretation of dreams. 
Presented by the Emperor Akbar to Bayrarn Khan, with an 
autograph note bv ‘Abd al-Rahim Khankbanan (d. a.h. 1030 
= A.u. 1626). (See No. 283.) 

(25) A very valuable copy of the OuUstdn, transcribed by 
the (jclebrated calligrapher ‘Abd al-RashId Da\lanii (d. A.H. 
1085 = A.D. 1674). (See No. 313.) 

(26) A very valuable and exeellont copy of Rmvdat al- 
Anwar of Kliwaju KinnanI (d. a.h. 742 = a.d. 1341). Tran- 
scribed bv the famous caOigrapher Mir ‘All. Dated a.h. 975=: 
A.D. 1567'; (Sec No. 201.) 

(27) A very valuable copy of Haft-Awrawj of ‘ Jdm% * (d. 
A.H. 898 = A.D. 1492) ; it contains 19 excellent miniatures. 
(See No. 220.) 

(28) A very valuable autograph commentary upon the 
famous astronomical work entitled Kashf al-Haqa'iq. Dated 
A.H. 709 = A.D. 1309. (See No. 252.) 

The library contains many work.s of authors of world-wide 
fame. The following are the names of some such authors, and 
the figures against their names denote the number of tlunr 
works that are in the library : — Number 

of 

works. 

(1) Abu ‘All al-Husayn B. ‘Abd-Allah B. Sina • 

(Avicenna) (d. a.h. 428 = a.d. 1037) . . 46 

(2) Abu Hamid Md. B. Md. al-Ghazzall^ (d. a.h. 

505 A.D. nil) .. 23 


1 See for SInfi’s life and his works, Brock. ^ Vol. I, pp. 452-458, *Vyun 
a2-i4n55, Vol. II, pp. 2-20, TSrtih alrHukafn&' of Qifti (Leipzig), pp. 413- 
426 and p. 190. 

2 See for GhazzSlf’s life and his works. Brock. ^ Vol. I, pp. 419-422, 
al-Qbazzal% of Shibli Nu*m5ni (in Urd5), Literary History of Persia, by 
Mr. Browne, p. 293, and Ihn SbaUMn, p. 530. 
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Number 

of 

Works. 

(3) Md. B. Md. B. Tiirkhan Abii Naar al-Farabi ^ 

(d. A.u. 331) = A.i3. 950) . . 28 

(4) Abii Ja‘far Nasir al-Din Md. B. Md. al-Hasan 

al-TusJ * al-SiiTl {d. a.h. 672 = a.d. 1273) . . 32 

(5) Ahmad B. ‘All B. Md. B. Hajar* Shihab al-Din 

al-‘AaqalanI al-Shafi‘i {d. a.h. 852 = a.d. 

1449) . . . . . . . . 17 

(6) ‘Abd al-Salam B. 'Abd-Allah B. Taymiyah * 

al-Harraiii {d. a.h. 652 = a.d. 1254) . . 9 

(7) Fakhr ® al-Dlii Md. B. ‘Umar B. al- Husayn B. 

Khatib al-Razi (d. a.h. 605 = a.d. 1209) . . 10 

(8) .Abu’l Ka vhxn Md. B. Ahmad al-Biruiii ® (d. a.h. 

440 =* A.D. 1048) ..* .. ..5 

(9) ‘Abd al-Bahman B. Abi Bakr Jalal al-Din al- 

Suvutr (d. a.h. 911 = A.D. 1505) . . 84 

(10) Muhyl8al-DlnMd.B.‘All B. Md. B. al-‘Arabl 

(d. A.H. 638 = A.D. 1240) . . . . 35 

(11) ‘All B. Ahmad B. Hazm** al-‘AndalusI (d. a.h, 

456 = A.D. 1064) .. .. ..3 

I cannot conclude these Notes without expressing my in- 
debtedness to the Commissioner of Bareilly who procured 
the necessary permission from His Highness the Nawwab of 

1 For Abu Nasr Farftbi’s life and his works, see Brock., Vol. T, p. 
210, Uyiln al-Anba\ vol. II, pp. 134-140, and Tariff al-Hukama' (Leipzig), 
pp. 277-280, O.B.D., p. 128, and Ibn J^atlikan, p. (>77. 

* For Tfisi’s life and his works, see Brock., Vol. I, p. 508, and Raiodat 
olrJannat ft Ahwal * U luma' al S^at (Bombay). 

J* For Ibn Hajar *Asqal8nl*8 lifo and his works, see Brock., Vol. II, 
pp. 67-70. 

It may be interesting to Orientalists to know that there is an 
autograph copy of Faih al-Barl ft Shark al~ Bukhari (see Brock., Vol. T, 
p. 159) by the same author (Ibn Hajar ‘Asqalani) in tlie library of the 
A.S.B., in the Oovemment collection (see Catalogue, part I, p. .38, Nos. 
696 and 696). I intend to give a list of the valuable and interesting 
MSS. in the library of the A.S.B., and in the Government collection with 
their full particulars in niy next Notes. 

* See for Ibn Taymiyah’s lifo and his works Brock., Vol. I, p. 399, 
Fawat, Vol. T, p. 257 MaqfUatri-Shiblt (in UrdG), pp. 217-234, Tabaqat al- 
Hanahilah of Ibn Kajab {d. a.h. 795 = a.d. 1393), Tabaqat aUHuffafi of 
^ahabi {d. a. it. 748 == a.d. 1.348), Durar aUKamlndh of Ibn IJajar al- 
*AsqalSnf (d. a.h. 852 = a.d. 1449), and Faumt alrWafaydt of Ibn Sballikdn 
{d. A.II. 681 = A.D. 1282). Ibn Taymiyfth’s father had a good library 
which he conveyed to Dimashq when the TStfirs rose in rebellion in his 
country (Qarrftn), (see Tabaqat oXrHanSbUah of Ibn Rajab). 

t For BazPa life and his works consult Brock., Vol. I, pp. 606-508, and 
Vyun a^An&S*, Vol. IT, pp. 23-^. 

8 For BirQni’s life and his works see Brock., Vol. I, pp. 475-476, and 
UyOn alrAnba, Vol. II. p. 20. 

1 For Suyuti see Brock., Vol. II, pp. 143-158. 

8 For Ibn *Arab!’s life and his works see Brock., Vol. I, pp. 441-448, 
Nafa^at al-'Uns, pp. 428 and G33, and O.B.D., p. 167. 

* For Ibn Qw^Brn’s life and his works see Brock., Vol. I, p. 400, Bert. 
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Rampore* for mo to inspect and write notes on the MSS. of t he* 
library ; I am also obliged to those gentlemen who rendered me 
assistance in writing this Instorv of the library. But my 
warmest thanks arc due to Mr. S. W. Kemp, Superintendcuit 
Indian Museum, for kindly revising the proof sheets of Sec- 
tion A, and to Mr. (J. H. Tipper, Superintendent Geological 
Survey of India, for revising the foot-notes of the notices. 


Lih. CaUt No. 9510, Maqalat-i-Sbitill (in Urdu),pp. 68-76, and Tazkirat aU 
Huffaz of jZahafc! (d. a.h. 748 = a.d. 1348). 

1 Fop the history of the Rampore State see Imp. Gaz. of Ind.f Vol. 
XXI, pp. 182-190. 



B. 

NOTES ON IMPORTANT ARABIC MSS. 


I. 


Commentary on the Qur’an. 

163 . 

^ JsiaJI 

An unique commentary upon the difficult passages of the 
Qur^an without author’s name. Probably the author flourished 
not later than the 7th century of the Hijrah, as appears from 
his remarks on the writings of a contemporary author ‘Abd al- 
Haqq called Ibn ‘Atiyah (d. a.h. 542 = a.d. 1147). It appears 
from the mode of style that the author was a highly accom- 
plished writer. 

The author in his commentary on the 1st chapter of the 
Qur'an ( AanjliJr 5;^-* ) has discussed briefly almost all the 
cognate subjects shortly, and in the rest of the commentary he 
has mentioned the grammatical construction ), vocabulary 

( oJj ) and application ( ) of the verses of the Qur'an, 

Unfortunately two verses at the beginning of the 2nd 
chapter missing. Some fols. are spoiled by 

moisture. Written in Naskh. Dated Jurjanivah* in Khwa- 
rizms, a.h. 717 = a.d. 1317. 

Beg : — ijs I iVolat«jb ^ aJ11| 

End : — j ^ j j 

(M. Md. Surati, Rajpotana, Tonk.) 

II. 

Biography. 

164 . 

This work contains biographical accounts of learned men, 
judges, saints, traditionists, literateurs, poets, caliphs, kings, 

1 For fuller details of the work see my Urdu article, published in 
the Aligarh Institute QazeUe^ 23rd May 1917. 

2 For Jurjffnfyah see Mu'jam aUBuJMn, Vol. II, p. 64. 

s For J^wSrizm see Mu' jam al-Buidan, Vol. II, p. 480. 
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nobles and viziers of all places, who lived in the 8th century to 
10th century of the Hijrah : — ^ ^ 

aSUjUj j ^ ax*Lc 

^3^^^ Ia^Lw 31 ^2)\g j ^ J ^jUi\ J 

The name of the work Daw^al-Lami* t-olU| by Sakha vf 

(d. A.H. 902 = A.D. 1497) appears in the title-page, but from the 
account given on the last foL, it appears that the work was not 
composed by Sakjiavi because he died in a.h. 902. It contains 
accounts of incidents which happened 28 years after his deatli. 
From the follow ing account in fol. 252 it appears that the work 

was composed by one of his pupils as a supplement, ( (JiS ) 

when Sakha Vi was alive : — 

d'LJl (•{liA. aJUt a) aUl 

" 

Tlie above statement proves that the work cannot be 
Daw*al‘Lami’ , (For JDaw*al-Lamv see Br, Mtis. 

Pers. Cat.f p 511a, and the Introduction of the Hist, of the 
Caliphs by Maj. Jarrot, p. x.) 

There are two commentaries ( supplements ), one entitled 
Badr al-Talf by Shamma‘ (d. a.h 935 = a.d. 1529). 

A copy of Badr aUTaK is in the 0. P. Library {Bankipore), The 
beginning of the work does not agree with the copy under 
notice. This work cannot also bo Badr al~Talf, 

The other entitled al-Qabs al-Hdm by ‘ Abd al-Salam (d. a.h. 
931 = A.D. 1525) may bo aUQ^sal-Hdvi, H. Kh. has only 
noticed the above tliree Avorks under Daw al-Ldmi'^ but has 
not given their beginnings. See also Brock., Vol. II, p. 34, 
for the above three Avorks. HoAvcver, the work under notice 
is rare, valuable and interesting and is arranged alphabetically 
according to the names of persons. It is a pity that the names 
are up to the letter ‘ Ayn ( ^ ) ‘Ubayd only. 

The author gathered the materials from the following AADrks 
as mentioned in the preface : — 

The Ms. contains many clerical mistakes. Written in minute 
and neat Naskb. probably in the author’s time. 
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• ^ 

Scg : — j 5 oUL£j| a1) 

(l^undkar Md. §31ih, Salar, Distr. Mur^^idabad.) 

Bought for the Government collection in A.S.B, in 1918. 

III. 

Medicine. 

166 . 

1 

A treatise on medicine byMd. B. Yusuf.* It is divided into 
three objects ( ) : — 

(1) Name of the limbs ( ^U«t fji ). 

(2) Name of the simple and compound medicaments 

^ C50- 

(3) Definition of diseases oHjjmj 

The objects of the work are arranged in alphabetical order. 
It appears from the colophon that the present copy is an 
autograph written by the author in .\.h. 898 = a.d. 1294 as 
stat^ in the Coloplion : — 

The work and the author are not mentioned in Brock. For 
another work of the same author entitled Bahr al-Jawahir 

( ) see Loth. Catalogue No. 1024, p. 283, and Ashhur- 

ner MSS. Catalogue by Messrs. Browne and Ross, p. ccviii, 
Berl. Library Catalogue^ No. 6239 and Stewart Catalogue^ p. 135, 
No. XXVI. ‘ Two copies of the work are in the A.S.B. Lib. See 
Cat.^ p. 83, and A.S.B. Govt. First Collection, p. 6, No. 101. The 
work Bahr aUJatuahir was edited by Hakim 'Abd al-Majld in 
Calcutta in 1830 a.d. See Br. Mus. Catalogue of Arabic Books, 
Vol. II, p. 279. 

Written in clear NaskJi except the 1st fol. which is wTitten 
in Ta‘llq. The headings are in rubric. Slightly worm-eaten 
throughout but fols. 63 — 66 are bored through in the middle. 


1 For fuller details of the work see my UrdU article, published in 
the Aligarh InatityU Gazette, I3th June 1917. 

^ For author and his other works see Br. Mua. Persian CtU., p. 475, 
Ind. Office Lib. Cat. No. 2304, H. |E5-f Vol. II, p. 664, Cambridge University 
Cat. by Prof. Browne, p. 278, and O.B.D.,p. 264. 
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I 

• Bog : — JL)| ^ 

(BahSdur ^Sh, Modjigate, Lahore. 

156 

^^UJI 

A work on optical soi(‘noo. 

The autlior flourished in tlie 8th century of the Hijrah. 

He was a pupil of Qutb al-Dlii Mahiniid B. Mas'ud ShlrazI 

(d. A.H. 710 = A.D. 11112, okh. Brock., Vol. IT, p. 211) as stated 
in the preface, fol. 26. 

1 CMiuiot throw much light on the life of the author except 
what a])pears in his preface regarding himself and his uork. 
He is a commentator of KnlKydt aUQdnim and w rotc^ a Tanqth on 
the book of Apollonius* ) entitled Ma^ruijdt 

(mV/c MS., fol. 36). The work appears to be an excerpt from 
Ibii Haytham’s^ ‘Tahnr al-Mandzir or a commentary upon 
it. Ibn Haytham died in a.h. 430 = a.d. 1038. Sc*e Brock., 

Vol. I, j). 470, where the name of the commentator Kamal 

al’Dln Abu’l Hasan al-Farsi (d.c. a.jj. 700 = a.d. 1300) is 
given, but the title of the commentary is wanting, which 
how^ever appears in fol. 36 of the MS. under notice. Kamal 
was a contemporary of Mas‘nd the preceptor, heiuic it may 
be infcri*ed that he was the (jommtmtator of the Tanrfih ac- 
cording to Brock. Ibn Haytham has divided his work into 
seven Faals and the author added a Khntmmh ( ), Zayl 

( Jji ) and Lawdhtq ( ) ; vide fols. 4a and 46. 

It contains diagrams illustrating the optical laws. The 
work is very interesting but worm-eaten throughout-, especially 
some fols. at tho beginning, and a portion of last fol. is jiasted. 

Written in clear Naskh. Undated ; appanmtly I Ithcentury 
of the Hijrah. ‘Uiiwari is illuminated. One copy of the work 
is in the Rampore library. Another copy of the MS. has been 
presented by Nawwab *Tmad al-Miilk to the Anjuman-Taraijqi 
Crdu, Hyderabad, aa appears from its report 1916, p^. 16.* 

Beg : — j J ^ 

- J| jLfljlIl y 

(Bahadur Moobfgate, Lahore.) ^ 


1 For fuller details of the work, see my UrdO article, published in the 
Aligarh Irutitvte Gazette, 23rd May 1917.' 

< For Apollonius and his works see TM'Uk alrHukamdL' of Qiftl,jpp 61-2. 
8 For Hay^am see Nadwah lOll, No. 1, pp. 15 and 32,‘ IktifU air 
Qunii!, p. 247, Tamaddun-i-*Arab (UrdG) of Sayyid* Ali BilgramI, p. 
433, *UyunaUAnhd: flTahaqdtdl^AtibbUWol. II,p. W.Tarthh alHukama* 
by QiftI, p. 65, and Loth Cat., p. 212, No. 734, III. 

* Thei^ is another copy of the work in the library of llmfin ahDin, 
Maulavi Mahallah, KekGrii Lucknow. 




c. 

NOTE.S ON IMPORTANT PERSIAN MSS. 

I. 

Vabious Rbadings of thb Qvb’an. 

1 . 

A tract on the correct readings of the Qur^an. 

Author : — Hafiz Kalan Bukhari ? 

Dedicated to ‘Abd-Allah Bahadur Khan. Written in 
Ta'llq. Not dated. 

Beg! ^ 

(^lah Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 


2 . 

On the various readings of the Qur'an, by Ha^ al-Din Abu’l 
Khayr ‘Abd al-Majid, composed in a.h. 1022 = a.d. 1613. 
Writen in good Ta^llq. Not dated. 

\ 

O' 

Beg : — ... aJJ <x*sJ| - 

y 

(R. S. Lib.) 


3. 


^r*t* 

A work treating of the various readings of the seven recog- 
nized Qur'an readers, by Md. B. Mahmud B. Md. B. Ahmad B. 
^ Ali al-ghaUf al-Samarqandl al-Bagh^dl ? It is divided into 30 
chapters. The copy is imperfect at the end. Written in Ta’llq, 
by different hands. Dated a.h. 1101 = a.d. 1689. 

Beg:— obVi 5,33 A 


( Ahmad- AllSh Lib., Moradabad.) 
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4. 

A treatise on the correct readings of the Qur^an, by Mulla 
Md. Tahir. Written in fine Naskb within gold -ruled borders. 
Dated a.h. 1083 = a.d. 1672. ^ 

a* 

Beg : — ^ ... sV 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ ^ 


5. 

^jUJl 

A versified treatise on the various readings of the Qur^an, 
by Hafiz Ruml B. Yusuf al-Zahir, composed in a.h. 776 = a.i>. 
1374 at Khwarizm.* The total number of verses is 780 as 
stated ; — 

jfStM y j KS^t/ijSa ^ 

^ (-W dA 

I^l — I fl A y a«AAA 

3l ^ y (f 

j—k^\ Ou.^SU« hilA. 

Written in neat Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Beg: — jb aJJi ^ — nu ^iL — L| 

I 

jb— ft* ^J» j J yjb 

(R. S. Lib.) 


II. 


Commentaries on the Qur’an. 

6 . 

iyU)l (^L»l 

A short glossary of the Qur’an, arranged alphabetically. 
Author : — HSklin B. ‘ImSd NSgan ? Written in bad Ta‘llq. 
Not dated. 


1 For J^wiriun see Mu'jam al-BuldSn, Vol. II. p. 64. 
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Beg : — .bUJf aijt aU iWaJf 
(R. S. Lib.) 


7. 

A commentary upon eight chapters of the Qur'an from 

jAs to »>U (chapter 97 to 104) by Md. B. Mahmud al-Hafilzt 

al-Buldian, who died according to NafaMit al-Um (of ‘ jami') in 
A.H. 865= A.D. 1460, but according to Berl. Lib. Cat. 850 = 
1446. The MS. was transcribed, as stated in the colophon, 
from a copy which was transcribed from the author’s copy 
in A.H. 1181 = A.D. 1767 : — 

a^^xjq aj ^ 

Written in bad Ta‘llq. . ^ 

Beg ; — . . . 4 j|A4JUJ( wj aJU 
(R. S. Lib.) 

8 . . 

A commentary upon the Qur'an by Ahmafti B. Hasan B. 
Ahmad Sulaymanl (d. a.h. 658 = a.d. 1259), composed in a.h. 
519 = a.d. 1125. For details and other copies sec Mahbub al- 
AlbSb pr 89, 0. P. Lib. Pers. Cat. (Bankipore), and Oovt. Ind. 
Collection, 'part I. p. 13, No. 210. 

Scribe : — Baha’al-Din B. Yusuf al-Qiittal al-Ghuri. Dated 
A.H. 980 = a.d. 1572. ^ 


Beg 


1;^ ciM aJJ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


9. 

A commentary upon the first three chapters of the Qur'an, 
by Ahmad B. ‘Abd Md. B. Sultan ‘All B. Fath- Allah al-Badakh- 
dil. The date of composition is a.h. 1057 = a.d. 1647, as ap- 
pears from the chronogram in the preface, fol. 2. 

v:;*4Ui ^IsujUJi j j^iJj 
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^iSsi \j 9^^ y yp,} s$ \jiQ fjll^ cuif ^ 

jSj j^ijb sU Ja c-if i>xf iSi sU j^Ja 

Written in a very fine Tallq, within gold-ruled borders. 
*Unwans illuminated. The MS. also contains a short tract on 
Sufism. ^ 

Oi 

Seg. !-*— [^9 ^ AiUlli s) iM k>^aj| 

(R. S. Lib.) 


10 . 


A commentary upon half of the second chapter of the 
Qur'an, 

Author: — ‘All ‘Azim Klian (?). Slightly imperfect at 
the beginning. Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 

Beg. : — 3i lSj^^ ^ 

I Ami Ui ... 

(M. MirzS Md. ‘Al! I^an Lib., Victoria Street, Lucknow.) 





11 . 

A very old and valuable copy of Persian translation of the 
Arabic commentary of Abu Ja‘far Md. B. Jarir al-Tabari (d. a.h. 
310 = A.D. 922) upon the first three and a portion of the fourth 
chapter of the Qur'an, The first preface is in Arabic, compris- 
ing about 2 pages, and begins thus : — ^ 

• 

iX.Skfl (Ji*^ j 

JJiUJi aiUf ^ ^ (jAJj J Jtm.* J,f 

The second in Persian opens thus : — 

cf! Jl **■-* J 

The text is written in beautiful bold Xbu]h (•ad^) character 
and the commentary in fine Ta'llq. Most of ^e headings are 
written with gold in bold KufI character. All Ayata and Ruku'a 
are beautifully illuminated with floral designs. The first two 
folios are sumptuously illuminated. The MS.'breaks off with 

the following words : — - h* 
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J(mrnal of (he Asiaiic Society of Bengal, 


The copy is not dated, but apparently it was written 
about A.H. 600 =: A.D. 1203. For details and" another copy see 
JBr. Mu 8, Pers. Cat,, p. 86, and H. Kh., Vol. II, p, 346. 

(Ru S. Lib.) 


12 . 

A very extensive commentary on the Qur'an in two 
volumes, by Hafiz GhulILm Mustafa B. Md. Akbar Thanisarl.^ 
The author states in the preface that he composed this work at 
the request of some of his friends : — 

^jSM ^U3 OkSU Ok*auo cULo ^ 

Besides the commentary the author has left the following 
five works ; — 

The following versified chronogram in fol. 3 gives the date 
of composition a.h. 1191 = a.d. 1777. 

JL» 

It is divided into eleven subjects ; — 

kA ^ - jaitji sSjfy - 

oJu« uUf JjIsA . Ai . - %JjL» -^yuo^ - 


Transcribed from the author’s copy in a.h. 1262 = a.d. 
1836 as mentioned in the colophon : — 

jij^ y 

jftr* M 

vw* ^ 

JAi iSX)^ kMiM iaA ji A^twJ 
JAtf kAjt A»««i 

Scribe: — Gliulfim Mu^yl al-Dm B. Hsfiz B. Baha’al-Din. 
Written in Taliq. 

Beg. :— Je\y 0 sM Jlpb All 

^ (R. S. Lib.) 


I ThSnesar, a famous HiudQ place of pilgrimage to the oorth of Delhi 
(see Yinoent Smith’s Aibbor, p. 78, and A'tn Atbori testp Vol. I, p. 616b 
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Iaa) i 

A versified commentary (in Sindhi language) upon the 
IfUt ^ (chapters 78-114) of the Qur'an, by HashiinThattanl (?). 
Written in Naskh. Not dated. 

Beg. : — ^ > 1 ; 

(al-Nadwah Lib., Lucknow.) 


14 . 


The second and third volumes of a very useful and ex- 
tensive commentary on the Qur'an with a glossary, arranged 
alphabetically by Wall- Allah of Farrukbabad, the author of 
TSfi^-i-Farruj^bad. See for author Br. Mus. Pers. Cai., 
p. 9596. The author commenced the work in a.h. 1233 = a.d. 
1817 and completed it in a.h. 1242 =s a.d. 1826 according to 
the chronogram in the colophon : — 


I j — Lw^ 

loji ) 

, 1 r f-r 

^ 3* ^ iji 

^ di .fJi 


CA»b yt\ypj\ ^ 

^ M)^ jIb} JU^I j 

f 

jJiL Jl— ♦S’l af 


Vol. II contains the 16, 17 and 18 chapters : — 

JlfiiAf ^ wb, 

SS \s)(jS oU^« ( fv ) - I^U/O I^IJI 

J ( f A ) - oUb jl 

*>i|y *^lj^ j ssAi^ X J 

^ tail) 

Vol. Ill contains the 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 26, 27, 28, 
20, and 30 chapters : — 

( ^* ) u/om ( (S ) 

sAa0 jfi ( n ) - xyr^ ^ Jji> wlf-t 

«8il|f ( rr ) - d^ljf 31 AlAf sS S^foiUf 
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^ ( fr ) - l.il is)f Stji; ^ ^IjS 

( rr^ ) - ^ lrtii*iMuo l^t ji aj^ 

( ra ) - ol^AaJu aJJf c*>UICl UUt «^Lijt oUauuo j 

a^ai^ j J L5^ Cl>^«flah.j| 

y'S ( ri ) - • c; ^ J ^ 3^ 

ca^Uji^j 4^1 jU^i&t a^ aj^AAx j a^luJ ^fa^Jt Sj^ 

vs)t^j aaJULc ;a ( rv ) - ^i gJlAj (^^4*03 j 

aia^ Aii^ ( f O - 1^1 ^ cblll^- J ( TA ) - i^J^ 

P^ kSl/0 ^iU b a^ (SfU^Js ( r** ) - tv^rfc ^uikiki 

is^la j a^?^ aJU U^ a^jf^ 

- j J ^1/* ail Sjj^ j ai^ 

The first volume which contains 15 chapters is wanting. 
Written in Tallq. Dated a.h 1253 = a.d. 1837. 

■ Beg. :— - a^l^ oiayi^ ^.^b 


16. 


LmSU^ 


yur^ 


An extensive commentary upon the ijl^, chapter 12, 
by Mu*In al-Miskln, the author of Ma^arij aUNvbuwat, who 
died in A.H. 907 = a.d. 1501. See Ind, Off. Lib. Cat. No. 138. 
Fqr another copy see Govt. Ind. Coll., part /, p. 13, No. 215 
{A.S.B.). Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 

I 

%tt 

Beg. : — laii ali a^sJl 

(Md. Muhaddith Lib., Kaxnpore.) ^ 


16. 

^‘U^l ,.^1 C^I;Ll 

A complete index to all the Zyata and SidhQfa of the 
Qur’an, arranged alphabetically. 

Author : — Ibn Md. Sa'ld Mustofa, known as 
The title of the work is a chronogram for the date of comppsi- 
tion A.H. 1106 — A.D. 1693. Written in Naskb. Not dated. 
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. . .<» , 

( f^isojo 


e;U^) oljf J3^ ^ }y» ^y. oUl^ \jf iS 


(R. S. Lib.) 


^1 - td\d 


17 . 

The peculiar characteristics of each chapter of the Qur*an, 
by ah anonymous author. 

Written in Arabic Naskh. Dated a.h. 700 = a.d. 1300. 
Scribe : — Yahya Md. *al-Tusi (?). 

Beg, ; — y iauli 

(M. A. Bfiri Lib., Firangl Mahall, Lucknow.) 


III. 

Traditions. 


18 . 

A very extremely valuable versified translation of the 
collection of the forty Hadl^, by Mir Shaykb B, Nur al-Thn 
Md. al-YuranI, composed in a.h. 929 = a.d. 1522. 

The illumination on each page is noteworthy for its beauty. 
Written in very good Tallq. Dated a.H. 1221 = a.d. 1806. 
Scribe : — Ashraf ‘All lytian of Lucknow. 

Beg. : — 31 ... W** *.*^1 

di liSj 

(R. 8. Lib.) 


19 . 

A collection of '40 Hadl^ with a Persian translation by 
one Hakim Sufi. Written in a very good Ta‘llq in a.h. 1039= 
A.D. 1629. l)he first folio is wantii^. 

(MahbOb YBr Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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IV. 


Theology. 

20. 

A commentary on tho famous Arabic theological work 
ajIac of *Abd-Allah B. Ahmad an Nasafi (d. a.h. 710 = A.l>. 

1310). Commentator : — BurhSn Miskin (probably Mutn, see 
No. 16). Composed in a.h. 914=a.d. 1608 in HirSt as men- 
tioned in the preface, fol. 4 ; — 

^1 aJUibJ Qjf AM 0 

Written in Ta'llq. Not dated. 

Beg . : — iimh aU a«aJi ... A**.^ uCjal lUT Uj; 

(R. S. Lib.) 

21 . 

A collection of 130 principles of theology, by M. Nasr-AllSh 
B. Shaykh Nizam. Composed by order of ‘Alamglr (a.h, 1069- 
1119 = A.D. 1659-1707). It is divided into a Mvqciddainah 
5 BSbs and a IQiatimah. Written in good Ta*llq, within 
gold-ruled borders. Dated a.h. 1123 = .4.d. 1711. The fly-leaf 
bears two seals, one of * Alamglr, and another of Ghadanfar Khan 
AzSd, foils. I and JI, highly flluminated. 

Beg. : — 

\jjlS 

(R. S. Lib.) 



A treatise on the signs and prognostics of the day of 
Judgment and the appearance of Imam Mahdl, by ‘All B. Husam 
al-Dln, known as ‘All Muttaql al-Hindl ^ (d. a.h. 977 = a.d. 
1569). For author and his Arabic works see Brock., Vol. II, 
p. 384, and (No. 32) . It is divided into 4 Fash : — 

jI ^ vSAisisjf ... fief jvsJ^ ( () 

iS jt (r) (f) - a41^ 


I See for ‘All Muttaql al-Nadwth, Nov. 1910, VoL 7, pp. 26-28. 
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gffj SS (i*) 

Written in Sbikastah-Amiz Nasta'llq. Not ^s^'^ 
dated. 


peg,: — ... am 3 U| ... 

(R. S. Lib.) 


si) a«ajf 


23. 

A treatise on Isma'lll theology, by Ahmad B. Zayn al-Din 
al-Ihsa’I ?. 

It is divided into a Muqaddimah, five chapters and a 
Khatimah. Written in minute Naskb- Not dated. 

Scribe : — ‘All As^^ar B. Husayn Karbala’I. 

Beg .: — uoMf fjLe si ait ... ••• 

(W. Ivanow’s ^ collection.) 


24. 

A dialogue between Rajah Jang Badlh and his father on 
metaphysical doctrines, translated from Sanskrit into Persian 
at the desire of ’Dara ^ukuh(d. a.h. 1069 = a.d. 1658). The 

work is divided into eight chapters ( dU» ). The title of each 
chapter is given in Sanskrit with its Persian explanation as 
follows : — 

P r i { 

( af36 ) tJjXm «jJU jt <bJ&s ( ljUo ) Sjiyo ^ ( cW ) 

(*•) ^ ^ 

y 

ji 3 f- y iAfV tJ*' ( *^3^ ) oSj* y (^3tV IjLr* 

Jl^ ijjf >St* y 3 ( ) Sitmf 

jli j 0 y, j ^ 

Written in fine and minute Nasta^llq. Dated 19th year of 
‘Alamgir’s reign = (a.h. 1087 = a.d. 1676). Qold -ruled borders, 
‘Unwan illuminated. Scribe : — Bapehand. 


1 Mr. W. Ivanow is a Russian traveller. He had a ooUeotion of Per- 
sian MSS. acquired in Persia. He came to Calcutta in 1914. 
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Beg. : — j V Vj 

(M. A. B&it Lib., Hyderabad.) 


26. 

OjUjJI ^Uij 

A work on theology, by Fakbr al-Din Awrangabadl. 
The author composed this work at the request of some of his 
friends at Pak Patan, which contains the tomb of the celebrat- 
ed saint Farid al-Din* Shakargaiige (d. a.h. 664 = a.d. 1265). 
Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.h. 1277 = a.d. 1860. 

Beg. : — ... j asuj «> 4 a. 

(B. S. Lib.) 


V. 


Sufism. 

26 

;y.| 

A work on religious instruetions and precepts, by Md. 
Isma'll B. Mas*ud ‘All, known as SajanTjahurl, composed in a.h. 
771 = A.D. 1369. Scribe: — Rahlm-Allah Akbund. Written 
in Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1166 = a.d. 1752. 

Beg, : — cU j j 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 


27. 

An anonymous work on Sufism without author’s name. 
From the following note at the end the title of the MS. and the 
name of the author might be inferred : — 

(f I afA) ® aiw ai* *£-43 

In the preface the author says that on the 6th of gb^w- 
wal A.H. 871 = A.D. 1466 when he was going through the 


1 For Farid al-DIn’s life see JSbaztnat aUAffiyS (by MaftI QhiilSin 
Sarwar), Vol. I. p. 287. 
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^Ui pU. 1 of Md. ghMn Maghribl * (d. a.h. 809 = a.d. 1406) , 

he was so attracted by its beauty and utility that he deter- 
mined to write one on the same lines as the above work. 
Written in elegant Ta‘Iiq. Dated a.h. 935 = a.d. 1628. 

(M. A. Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


An extensive M'ork treating of the daily prayers and other 
religious observations, etc., by ‘Abd al-Ghafur B. Md. Sharaf, 
known as Lutf Rasul (?). It is divided into 21 chapters, which 
are subdivided into 108 Fasls and the Fasls into 51 Fawa’id 

( ‘VlH ) and a {Qiatimah. Written in good Ta‘liq. Not dated. 
Beg. : — jUi wf y yijj fis 

«JU 

(Mata Farshad, Nawazgange, Lucknow.) 


29 . 

LioJ I I 

A rare and autograph work on Silhsm, by Jamal al-Dln(?). 
Written in Nasta'liq. Dated a.h. 1150 = a.d. 1737. 

I 

Beg. : — aU oead 

(Nii^am Lib., Hyderabad.) 


30 . 

A work on Sufic doctrines, compiled by Habib-Allah of 
Qinnawj. It is divided into a Muqaddimah, 17 MaqSsid and a 
l^&timah. Written in bad Ta*llq. Dated llachpore, a.h. 1113 
= A.D. 1701. 

Beg. : — ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Allf jiXfi Alii *5*^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


1 For JSm-i-fahSn Numa see Br, JBiiua. Pen. Cat., p. SSS"* where the 
copy is mentioned to be without author’s name. 

t For Maidiribl see same p. and Sprenger Oat,, p. 476. 
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31. 

An autograph epistolary collection of mystical subjects^ ad- 
dressed to the followers of the QSdirl order, by Baha’ al-Haqq 
Qadiil, written by his own hand in the time of Md. Sbah (a.h. 
1131-1161 =A.D. 1719-1748) 

(2)LelU ^ 

... Aw ^IjJf • rr ... sJsS3\ ... 

ifJUkff jtd ... CuAa j j AmoCj ixm 

siA i>>»wo ... <>|iC j 


Written in ghikastah-Amlz Ta‘llq. Dated gh&hjahanabad, 
A.H. 1138 = A.D. 1725. 

Beg. kS^ c<iAAAu iAih 4 iC ^ 

*s)V *y- io^ 

fhi ^ ijLJU j Ajjiili (jl 

(B. S. Lib.) ^ 


32. 

A treatise on Sufism, by ‘All B. Husim al-Din al*lifuttaql 
al-Hindl (d. a.h. 977 ss a.d. 1669). (For his life and works 
see Brock., Vol. n, p. 384, Nadunnh 1910, Vol. VII, pp. 26-28, 
and for another Pers. work see Pera. Note (No. 22). The chap- 
ters are arranged alphabetically. Written in a good Ta'llq. 
Dated a.h. 1287 = a.d. 1870. ' , 

tff 

Beg. : — lAillj tif 

Oual (S»f J iSntml J ^4^ ylj ^ *7^ 

J| yju Aw jj Jw iA * 

(B.S. Lib.) ^ 


A work on ^fifism according to the doctrines of the QliuttSil 
order, by $nfl B. Jawhar Jhanjhfoil. Wiitten in fine Ta'liq. 
Dated A.H. 1066 SB A.p. 1666. 
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Beg. : — M t; v:)f ^ j UJ j 

UAm^ lAM«f AILmI^ ^ 

tUl ij>^ ^ 4!;Ul^ k^jLfO 

(R. S. Lib.) 


34. 

M 

A very instructive work on Sufism, composed in a.h. S25 = 
A.D. 1421. 

Author: — Md. Ja'far al-Husaynl al-MakkI (d. a.h. 891 = 
A.D. 1486). For author and his other works see JSbaztnat al- 
Asfiya, pp. 402-405, where from the following quotation it ap- 
pears that the work was only promised, and was not seen by 
the author of the Kbtmnat al-AsAya : — 

Uf ^ ^U4lt j 5 

^3 iMf slib vi a ^ A i 

For another work entitled Bahr aUMa^ani by the same 
author, see Ind, Office Lib. Cat. No. 1867. Written in ordi- 
nary Nasta'llq. Dated a.h. 1194 = a.d. 1779. 

Beg. : — j d^asB^b 

(M. A. Bar! Lib., Firang! Mahall, Lucknow.) 


36. 

aJLy 

A treatise on Sufism, by Sufi gha^rlf Jhanjhanl(?). It is 
divided into ten Atwar ( ). 

It appears from the colophon that this work was translated 
from HinA into Persian. 

Scribe : — Sadft Shanker. Written in good Ta'llq. Dated 
A.H. 1169 s a.d. 1780. 

Beg. :— ( Jy ) ... crfc 

01. A. BSrI I4b., Finngl 
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36 . 

A very valuable copy of the well-known religious tract of 
the celebrated saint ‘ Abd — Allah al-Ansarl al-Haravl ^ (d. a h. 
481 = A.D. 1088), consisting of pious invocations to God and 
exhortations to Sufis, and is due to the penmanship of the famous 
calligrapher Sul^n 'All al-Ma^hadl.* It is dated a.h. 921, 
and is remarkably noteworthy for the exquisite workmanship 
in its illuminations and decorations. It has acquired an addi- 
tional value by virtue of the notes written in it by the Mu^al 
Emperors Jahangir (a.h. 1014-1037 = a.d. 1606-1628), Shah 
JahAn (a.h. 1037-1069 = a.d. 1628-1669) and the celebrated 
Abd al-RahIm IQiankbanSn.^ 

(1) On the fly-leaf at the beginning, Jah&ngir, in his follow - 
ing note, says that he received this valuable MS. as a present 
from the Khankbanan in a.h. 1023 = a.d. 1614 : — 

- I • rr aL. JjVi rr» 

For another autograph note of JahSnglr see O.P. Lih. Cat.^ 
Vol. I, No. 161. 

(2) The above note is followed by that of gh&h Jahan, in 
which the Emperor says that the MS. was received in his 
library on the very day of his accession to the throne, viz. the 
28th day of Jumada 11, a.h. 1037 = a.d, 1627 


1 For *Abd-Al]5h al-Anaarrs life and his works see Brock. , Vol. I, 
p. 433, Br. Mub. Pers. Cai.^p 349, Ind. Off. Lib. Cai. Nos. 1778-1780, 
Jktifn* alrQunu* , p. 63. 

* * Ali Ma^hadi, who was called * Sul^n ’ or QihlaJt aJrKuttWb on ac- 
count of bis mastery in the art of penmanship, is acknowledged to have 
brought the NastaMiq handwriting to perfection. He died according to 
the Mir'at €d-*Alam in a.h. 902 = a.d. 1496 and according to the floMb 
aLSiyar in a.h. 919 ss a.d. 1613 ; but both these dates are incorrect aiid 
anachronistic, as the ReaBlah under notice was written in a.h. 921 s:a.d. 
1616. See'Br. Mue. Pers. Cai. p. 673<», Columbia VniweroUy Cai. of Per#. 
MSS.f Vol. I, p. 160, TazMrSi aiSalafin (MS. copy, BohZr Coll.), Vol. 1, 
fol. 126. Hurt, Lea CoUigrapheo et les minHuriatea do VOrUnt muavXmant 
pp. 221-323, Martin, MeiaUrworke Mvhammedaniacher Kunat, 1, plates 
23, 31, Munich, 1912, and O.B.D., p. 391, and Pere. Notes No. 101| foot- 
note No. 1, and No. 239, foot-note No. 2, and J.A.S.B. 1834, VoL 111, 
p. 12, for the life and other transcriptions of the calligrapher. 

8 lOiSnkhsnffn also had a magnificent library at Ahmadabad. He 
was a great lover of MSS. and paintings. See for his life Afa*SAir-fr 
(MS. copy of the A.8.B. 146.), fol. 480, O.P. Lib, Col,, Vol. 
p. 79, and MaqWibirSh^lh P- 186- 
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«>^3M ^ £UijU^ 

- J|U 

For another autograph see O.P, Lib,, Vol. I, No. 93. 

(3) ‘Abd al-RahIra Khankh^nan, the celebrated noble- 
man of Akbar’s Court, in hia note written longitudinsilly on the 
fly-loaf, gives to Understand that he became the owner of this 
MS in A.H. 998 = a.d. 1589 : — 


iS^ ^hL J vyfci sS^jd - SjioJ 

. ^ ^yi 

For another autograph see O.P, Lib. Cat,, Vol. T, No. 93. 
The MS. also bears the seals of Sh^h Jahto, ‘Alamglr and 
the IQLankbanan. It is carefully preserved in a splendid 
binding. 

B®g- ^ ^ 


(R. 8. Lib.) 


- iS}^^ 


37. 




This is a collection of sayings of Ahmad Sarhindi Fariiqi. 
better known as Mujaddid-i-Alf thani ( ) (d. a.h. 

1034 = a.d. 1626), a celebrated BarvI^ of the llth century of 
the Hijrah and a disciple of KJiwajah BaqI Naqshband of Delhi. 
It appears from the following colophon that Md. Siddlq Badaklj- 
collected these sayings of the Mujaddid, who addressed 

them to his disciples in his Ptikaf obja^t ‘ in a.h. 1019 = a.d» 
1610 and that Badakhshl wrote it, as he says : — 


A^auo. {fubJt vJuam^I AAiilt Jli 

SAa ^ ^ i,^ p Wt 

AUJfj iJUt 

C ’ll • ] I • M jtefiVi 


I ft»Airi¥ig retirement in a moeqne during the last ten days of the 
Fast of Ramadfin ; daring which time the worshipper does not leave the 
phkee» except for necessary purposes; The time is spent in railing the 
Qur*Sn ana in performing the ceremony of Jfikr, or the recital of the 
name, and praiaas of tho Doity. (Fid. 'SughM’s Diotiondi^ of blam. 
p. 832>- 
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For Mujaddid-i-Alf and the work see al- 

AefiyS, Vol. 1, pp.607 and 609, and Md. Siddlq, p. 483. 

Beg. : — j ^ 

(M. *AU ^luayn Lib,, KOdlar^Madraaah-^A*izaarh, Hyderabad.) 

38 . 

A rare and old tract on Sufism, by Bashid oI-Dln Md. 
BldSwart. The author composed this work in the monastery 
( staitA ) of JamSl al-Din JurJanI in a.h. 846 s= a.d. 1442. 

The work is incomplete and breaks off immediately after 
the 10th Section Written in a good Nasta'llq. 

Undated. i 

tit 

Beg. : — Ut - t&ULailft 

(Mulla A. BBait Lib., Hyderabad.) ^ 


39 . 

<^UaUl 

M •• 

A short psychologico-mystical tract without author’s 
name. It appears from the preface that the work is a transla- 
tion from the Arabic oi^iginal. The colophon shows that the 
MS. was transcribed from the autograph copy of A^mad B. 
Md. B. Alhimad al-BayftbSy£kl, better known as ‘AlS’al- 
DAwlah al-^mn&nl (d. a.h. 736 = a.d. 1336). See KbaiAntU 
al-Aafiya, Yol. II, p. 288, and Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 1922, 
p. l()73a. 

fifj fifi a.^1 till Jh jffJih LA ^ JAi j 

. alkali 

For another copy and details see Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 1283. 
Written in good Nasta’Uq. Not dated. 

Beg.: — all A.jRj| 

(H. A. BIrl Lib., Firangl Mabaht Looknow.) 


40 . 

lives and teachings of Sa’di LShfin, *Abd al-Ba^ndbi 

Salmi Nl^putl and Sayyid Adam Binnfiil Naqibbandl by il^;.. 
’Umar B. Ibt&him al-Nl^pfirl. Written in Ta’liq. Npt: 
dated. ■ 
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B®g* • — 41)0 c:^^ A*»Jf 

(^8h Md. Muliaddi^} Lib., Rampore.) 


41 . 

^’UJl 

A work on Sufism, by Tsa B. Qasim B. Rukn al-Dln B. 
Ma^ruf B. Shihab al-Din, better known as al-ghuttarl al- 
QadM, who lived in the year a.h. 997 = a.d. 1588. Defective 
at the end. Written in elegant Nasta'llq. ‘Unwan illuminated, 
within gold ruled borders. 

A,8,B, Lib, has a complete copy of the work : see Pers. 
Cat., p. 56. 

1 

Beg. : — 42 ^ ifbUut sD 

(M. A. B&nfc Lib., ChSdBrghBt, Hyderabad.) 


42 . 

An autograph collection of Persian letters, by Mir Sulay- 
mSn, known as ‘All Qull I^an (1). 

Prom the following lines at the end it appears that this is 
an autograph copy and was written for one ‘Aziz MirzS Md. 
Hadl ; — 

a. iM<i lyi* ._.A.Ue ji}* 7^^ cb*? 

• midair ^,1# hdu . aU| «*Lt 

Written in fine Ta‘llq. Undated. 

('All 9iuayn Hydnabad.) 


43 . 

A work on ^ufism based on several reliable works enumer- 
ated at the beginning and divided into two parts. 

Author : — ‘Abd al-Sh&IIq B. ‘Ato-AllSh al-Ansfirl. 

Written in neat Nasta'llq. DaWl a.h. 1114 s a.d. 1702. 
I have seen another copy of this work at Hyderabad in the 
possession of a book-seUer. 

(MabbOb ylr Jflng Lib., Hydenbad.) 

44 . 

One hunted and forty-seven letters oh religious subjects 
written by Sayyed ‘All B. Md. B. DySs AlghSn (^ar|dia’(d^‘ 
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tbun Slightly defective at the end. Written in 

good Naa^. Not dated. , 

i* 

Beg . : — am j .... wj eU 

(ShSb Md. Mahaddith Lib.. Rampore.) 


45 . 

^ cL>b^::C 

A collection of thirty letters, containing spiritual admoni- 
tions addressed by ‘Abd al-JalU of Lucknow to Miyan * A^iq Md. 
Written in Ta‘llq. Dated Jahanabad, a.h. 1145 = a.d. 1732. 
Scribe Khalil B. Md. ghakir B. ‘Abd al-Rashld. 

Beg. : — (3^ J>i 

(^5h llabib. Lib., KSkuri.l) 


45 * 

A famous treatise on the principles of Sufism by Wall- 
Allfih B. ‘Abd al-Rahim of Delhi (d. a.h. 1176 = a.d. 1762). 
Written in Ta‘llq, by his son *Abd al-Qadir * (d. a.h. 1242 = 

A.D. 1826 ) : — ^ Dated a.h. 

1187 = A.D. 1773. , 

jt 

Beg. :■ cu.ll all 

(i)jt ji 

(B. S. Lib.) 


VI. 

Pbaybb. 

47 . 

A treatise on prayer, by Nur Beg (?). 
It is divided into 4 Maqalat : — 


1 For ShSh ‘^abib Haydar library see my UrdO article, published 
the AligarHr InutUiiU QazetU^ 13th Bfarch, 1918. For a topography 
Kftkflri see Dislr. Qaz. of Lucknow, Vol. XXXVtl, pp. 188-196. 
t See for ‘Abd al-Q8dir*s life Cfloiiid’-t-HM p.l29 


.a% 
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3 ^3 (•') J ( t ) 

sij^ ^d\j ^IjS \JF\3^ 3 &i3^ J^ (r) 

LS^.J^ (l*) <y4> C^U«if j 4^lsu*« Z^jl ji)b^ 

\y^3 j j J 

It appears from the following line on fol. 1786 that it is 
an autograph copy. Dated a.h. 1221 = a.d. 1806 :— 


Beg. of preface 
Beg. of text : — jj»u 


CA4»t (2|Jt 


(R. S. Lib.) 


wf» 


VII. 

Muhammadan Law. 


^U-Jl 8^;^ ^ ^UsJl 5JI3I 

A work relating to the legality of music, by M. Nur- Allah 
B. Md. Muqlm al-Din of A‘zampur, composed by the order 
of his spiritual guide Sb^^h 'Abd al-Bahman in a.h. 1244 = a.d. 
1828. It is divided into a and 3 which are sub- 

divided into vWI. Written in clear Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1255 
= A.D. 1839. 

Beg. : — j^t3 ^ 

(HSfie Ahmad *Ali ^Sn Lib., Rampore.) 


CL^bj^l ify)j 

A Persian translation of Muhammadan law from Arabic, 
by Ohulam Husayn of Ghazipore. Written in bad Ta'llq. 
Dated a.h. 1232 = a.d. 1816. 

Beg. :— cJf j it ^y. aja*. JS 

(B. a Lib.) ^ 
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60 . 


iijb 

A versified work on Muhammadan law according to the 
Haucafitc School. Author unknown. Composed in a.h. 786 = 
A.D. 1383. The author commenced the work at the age of 66 
and completed it in five years. It is divided into 336 Namah 
and the number of verses is 16,200, as appear from the follow- 
ing verses : — 


axli — h ^ 

Jj — ^ ^ 


^ jiA j JUi 

JU» 


a^L— ^ Ctjjff CSit ■ A l t P mU 

J ^ Am S — 1*^ 

Jim J ^ J Jl^— A ^ ^ - a A 

NSmah 4 and 6 contain eulogies of Firuz ghah (a.h. 762- 
790 = A.D. 1361-1384) and NasIr-al-Din Mahmud Dihlavl (d. 
A.H. 757 = A.D. 1356). Written in fine Ta‘ilq. Another in- 
complete copy is also here. 

Beg. : — 1*5^ %zm A> > > 


(R* 8. Lib.) 


61 . 

A ooUeotion of legal opinions, arranged under the usual 
headings of the Muhammadan law boo^, by Md. Amin B. 
‘Abd-AllSh of Mu’minSbSd. Composed in a.h. 978 s a.d. 1670. 
It is an autograph copy as appears from a note in the colo- 
phon : — 

J aUf \£o*! o.* - a# 

j^U\ dai, ^UJ| J JXaJi fif. |{,IUu aUi ^ 

alJt jiUuh U( - j s 

X 

- aU| A)* 


Written in Nas]sb> 
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Beg . : — jju ^ . i^xolsuo OJJdi b 

^ iSj^ UJ ^^dblboyJf jJJl <X^ t>*SL« 

J| . ^Lailt s^cjHc fj 
(R. S. Lib.) ^ ^ 


52. 


.• 

A collection of Muhammadan law coiuiiiled, as stated in 
the preface, at the request of Md. ghaybani Khan, king of 
Khwarizm (a.h. 912-916), by ‘All B. Md. B. ‘All al-KhwarizmI. 

Scribe : — ‘Uthman B. Ghaybl. Written in Nask^. Dated 
A.H. 912 = A.D. 1506. An index in a different hand is prefixed 
at the beginning. 


Beg. : — j e^bj ^Jli ^ is>^3 

(R. S. Lib.) t*' 


53. 

Sxiij ^^^1^ • 

A versified treatise on the law of inheritance, by Siraji (?). 
Composed a.h. 725 = a.d. 1324. Dated a.h. 774 = a.d. 1372 
as stated at the end ; — 

AiAdf A-aJlA 

b j Am L«US Simy ^ 

lij^apA j j 

OMit ij jSbUd jtf^b ^^ 1 /- 31 eiii ly 

Written in ghikastah-Amlz Ta‘llq. 

Beg. : j dj^d »-fbj ofi LTj 

(R. S. Lib.) 

64. 

y 

A treatise on Muhammadan law by Md. Latif B. Md. 
‘All B. Md. Sh5h of Bahrftioh in Gnjrat. Composed in a.h. 
1120 — A.D. 1708. It is divided into ^ chapters. 
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Incomplete; wanting 1.0 chapters. Written in Ta‘llq. 
Not dated. ^ 

Beg. : — j\ ^.>T ^ sS aU o^sJi 

Jt eilfT 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 

VTII. 

History. 

55. 

A general histor}^ beginning from pre-Islamic times without 
any title and carried down to the year a.h. 970 = a.d. 1562. 

The name of the author Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad JamI 
appears on fol. 1. In the^ preface he says that ho was in the 
service of the Emperor Huinayun * till the year a.h. 950 = a.d. 
1543 and undertook to write the history after his demise w hich 
occurred some time after a.h. 964 = a.d. 1556, as appears from 
the following quotation ; — 

*U| ^ ^ ^jSfU ^)IAx>e 

(ylU if iff ilAJ $Au 4j^t Ji>j . f^Cjf 

AriJ> j fjjAi 

VljUlIiw Htw <XAAMa CaSU .«. 

jijm J ofc^Alsuit cbbt; 

- siyii tlLS y SJty^) 

The history commences with a short account of the 
prophets, kings and philosophers of pre-Islamic times. Then 
follows the history of the Islamic period in which the author 
gives laconic descriptions of the Prophet, his successors and the 
Imams ; and a tabular account of the renowned personages, 
Sayyids, learned men, nobles, ministers and celebrated Persian 
poets who flourished from the 1st year of the Hijrah to the year 
A.H. 970 = A.D. 1562, as appears from following passage : — 

j »Up| JfyM j» vs«a| cUl^ SS aiUi 

is»j^ jH j diityi ^ 

I HumSyUn (a.h. 937-963 = a.d. 1530-1666) had a great literary 
taste and was very fond of books and MSS., inasmuch that he carried a 
select library with him even during expeditions. See Noer’s Akhar, p. 136 
(translated by Annette S. Bevemge). An autograph note of HumSyUn 
will be found on the margin of a copy of DiwUfirt-Haftti belonging to the 
O.P. Lib. See Cat. Vol. I, No. 161. 
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Jij^t JLo JL» ixSUiuJ j ^ Sd^ liiiji 

.oXU ^L£b^ j ^bhj J ^ 5 d^lisLi j j ajIsi^ 

The narrative breaks off at the description of Ibu Husayn 
Mirza who died in A.n. 910 = a.d. 1513. 

The author has made use of a great number of books in 
the compilation of his work. The following are among them : — 

- ^dLdyJl^M - ^>0^ 

- - j^yt 

^^13 « IfltfAlt AAaBLi ^jl^l • OjbuO 

■ 

• The MS. was transcribed in the year a.h. 019 = a.d. 1513 
when the author was alive : — 

[ ^ 1 6 1 r ] ^ I ^ } g*«y I jAftj lIj^ 

From the following note on the fly-leaf it appears that this 
MS. was in the possession of one Lutf -Allah in the year a.h. 
996 s= A.D. 1587 who gave it to his son Shah Husayri for preser- 
vation as a legacy : — ^ 

^ «t U/ 

* ^itesJl aJJi Am! ADi uAk) AiJlio J 

Jfijil |A* Ofk j . ( ^ |d/»V ) HI *U» Jj^ 

jli iX^^I 

i 

. vaU^Ji wUSfi jJJi 

From 1-206 foils, written in neat Ta'llq and the rest in usual 
Ta'hq. Headings are in rubric. 

Bog. :— ^1 if b ij*l/ u-**^ 3 <j »^3 

(Dtwan Fa^l-i-Babbi Lib., Mur^idabad.) 


66 . 

jjJl 

A rare copy of a history of the prophets, Caliphs and the 
Imams by Md., sumamed K£zim, composed in a.h. 1114 = a.d. 
1702. The author seems to be identical with the author of the 
FarhH-Namc^-i-Fatimt mentioned in Br. Mua. Pera. Cat., 
p. 7'08a, where he ^ves his name as J^?iq and refers to the 
present work as one of his compositions. 
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Written in a fair Ta‘llq. Not dated, but apparently 13th 
century of the Hijrah. There is another copy of the same 
work. Headings arc in red. 

Beg. : — ^1 vJjty uiijic 

(Imperial Lib.) 

67 . 

A biographical work by Yar Md. B. RajI Kamman, born in 
A.H. 1098 = A.D. 1686 in the reign of Aurangzib (a.h. 1069-1119 
= A.D. 1659-107). It contains short notices of prophets and 
saints. Most of the latter were inhabitants of Kol (Aligarh), 
among whom w^as the author’s spiritual guide. It was com- 
posed in the time of the Emperor Md. ghah (a.h. 1131-1151 
= A.D. 1718-1738). See fol. 7*^ of the MS., and for an account 
of the author’s life see MS. foils. 247*^ to 249**. 

From foils. 1-53 and from 71-368, i.c. the last fol., the 
pasted parts are not readable. 

The MS. is defective at the end. Written in usual Ta’llq. 
Headings are in rubric. 

Beg. : — jlj ... U| ... j w; aU 

(Cambridge Mission Lib., Delhi.) 

(Bought for the Government Coll, in the A.S.B. in 1917.) 


58 . 

A valuable and old copy of a history of the Prophet, ‘All 
and their descendants, by Abu Md. Husayn B. Abu ‘All B. 

Hasan Sabzwarl. For author see Amal al^AmU, p. 37, and Br. 
Mvs. Pers. Cat., p. 758. * Written in good Ta‘llq, within coloured 
ruled borders with an illuminated ‘Dnwan. Not dated, appa- 
rently 16th century. 

Scribe : — Hafiz Md, Baqir al-gharlf . 

Beg. ^ J 

(Imperial Lib.) 


I For another copy see Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. tn the Lib. of 
King'a College, Cambridge, published in the J.B.A.S., Vol. Ill, New 
Series, p. 1 10, No. 68. 
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59 . 

This work contains the story of the propliet Solomon and 
his wife Bilqis, and a short narrative of the prophet David, by 
an anonymous author. ‘Unwan illuminated, written in Ta‘liq, 
within gold-ruled borders. The MS. contains 18 Indian minia- 
tures. Dated a.h. 1260 = a.d. 1844. 

Beg. : — 

(R. S. Lib.) 


60 . 

A rare and valuable history of the kings of Oudh from 
Nawwab Sa‘adat ‘All Khan (a.h. 1212-1229 = a.d. 1797-1813) 
to Md. ‘All Shah’s accession in a.h. 1254 = a.d. 1838 : — 

cj}^ 3t 

jdJbP ^2)|3| MIj (•^ 3 

)^Y^3^^iJ ^3^ 3 ^ 1^ UA|^ 

• j sSkiAA j iSj^^ 

The author describes those contemporary events to most 
of which he was an eye-witness, and which were omitted by the 
author of the Imad al-Sa‘adat, a history of the Oudh dynasty, 
brought down to a.h. 1216 = a.d. 1801 : — 

cAij y 3 

vsJLi^ ^Ui sS dUfi i^iSf sSJfj 

aJ A bUi ^ ^^33 b aJU*^ . sICoi 

^1 - salU ^U 3 U ^ j^lii J{ 31 

Contents : — 

- CS9«2Uu» i ) 

3 jd daU** cia«^ ajj)^ ( r ) 

bpiija^^y 

42 |lA J^ibc vi»* (•*) 
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uiWi (!•) 

^ J v^mmJ (d) 

j JJU9 b aT 

^\j aliM^ j b C’) 

v£)*^T vs)*^ aL^ 31 OJU j 

a^U^ 3 jij^ vt>^ (V) 

4X^ a^ ^ CLX jl v£)<HAliB j 1^1^ ul.ui^«»| 

AxIm 

f J v!>^ (A) 

xJ fv) i j al a < o i^la^ lia. ^ ^ ^ 

31 sjJSiJ ^ i8ili. 

jaj 3 * aJ^aJ| vJu«f wty c^Lt** *aba jjiTi (I •) 
aJjaJ( v!^ j a|3aJ| ^Ixsxa vsiaM aa^^ ( 1 1 ) 

abf ^b 

otilU ^a aijaJi *^>^1 ^a (ir) 

C5V^ ^-5 a>^<Xia^;j>A 

Ai^j sbo ^ 4 ^ oi->M 0 (||») 

yj; 

**^4^-7^ AAiii^ ^ 4£)1^ 4^5!^ oaU^ (•l*) 

^•i7 

e)U. jii3^ sSM-ajI ^a (id) 

a^ aUIab 

ii^U ^34 j urrf^^bo wty a^j[5 ^a ( 1 1 ) 

42jUyk^U 4S)b j 

ai^aJl aUa 4^«-^ aL-i^jj (t'^) 

if^. Obx. ^,L-« 

dUiaJ); cJUli jA^ il^A^t C^Ot AWo ( I a) 

Written in usual Ta^llq, except the last folio. No date. 

Beg . : — 3 3 ^ t#bfax« 

(s^Um 


(R. S. Lib.) 
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61 . 

J45 ^ 

An interesting MS. containing an account of a journey 
undertaken by the Emperor Md. Shah to a place called Muktesar 
). The journey commenced on the 23rd of Muharrara, 
and ended in Jumada I, a.h. 1150 = a.i>. 1737, and it was 
undertaken with the object of shooting and hunting as well as 
to punish one ‘All Muhammad Rohilla : — 

( 2 )LoLJU. ••• iX«>xuo 

vS.*9b Jll^ uSIj* 

|y»| vs«ft.y (JLaI« S(Xil;(^ t; 

jjJLb jl J e)!" (^y 

Cit* j -jJCo JJA? ^ S:>|;b 

aIaAj^ A^auo 

The date of the journey is indicated by the following 
verse, which is a chronogram : see fol. 26 : — 

fj>b »l3y ^ ^j| ^ aT A/ 

Author : — Anand Bam MuWilis (d. a.h. 1164 = a.d. 1750). 
For author and his other works see Br. Mus. Pera. Cat., p. 997®» 

andforNawwab Md. Khan, consult Mr. Beale's O.B.D., p. 58. 
Written in ghikastah within gold-ruled borders. ‘Unwan illu- 
minated. All headings are in red. Dated a.h. 1168 « a.d. 
1746. Autograph copy : — , 

«w 

j jDffi aL* c5[)U J I ^ J}j^ J ^ 

3 j J (Sj^^ ^ J 

Alft&f wJ* ^ jiM Ji^l ey»A U A^ 4yil 

• ^I^aL} jaU Ji:hii mT A^f (•Vit JA 

The w'ork contains two miniatures of good style, to be 
found on foil. 32a and 39a. 

Beg.:— JU 


(R. S. Lib.) 
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62 . 

A detailed history of the prophet Moses, by Mu'in al-Dln 
Md. Amin al-Farahl (d. a.h. 907 = a.d. 1501). He is the author 
of many works, e.g. Ma'arij ahNvbuwat^ Rawdat al-WdHz^n 

etc. For details see Ind, Office Lib. 
Cat. No. 605. Two copies of the work are in the A.8.B. Lib. 
Vide Pars. Cat.., p. 23, No. D. 75. Written in ordinary Ta‘llq, 
without date, apparently 13th century. 

Beg. : — li3f ILj 

(Imperial Lib.) 


63 . 

A history of the Prophet, the twelve Imams and the fourteen 
martyrs of Karbala, by Md. Nadir. Probably this work was 
composed after the 11th century of the Hijrah. The date of 
transcription given in the colophon is without year (3rd Rama- 
^n, Tuesday). Written in fair Nasta‘llq, apparently 12th 
century of the Hijrah. 

Beg , j 9 ^ 

(Imperial Lib. ) 


64 . 

A history of Muhammad and the early Caliphs with an 
account of the Caliphate of Imam Hasan and Mu‘aviyah, by 
Kamal-Allah Md. Pxr Siddlql, composed in a.h. 1185 = A.D. 
1771. The work is divided into 25 sections ( ). Written 

in usual Ta'liq. Not dated, apparently 19th century. 

Ji 

Beg. AwliJi j wj aU 

(Imperial Lib.) 

This volume contains the two following historical works : — 


65 . 

History of FarrukbSbSd. See for details Br. Mua. Pers. 
Cat., p. 9696. Written in fine Ta'llq. 
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66 . 

Autobiography of Md. ‘Abbas Klian Afghani B. Md. 
Ziyarat-Allah. poetically called 'Ahhas, who died in a.h. 1188 = 
A.D. 1774. Vide AlMdr aUSanadid for Abbas Khan (where ex- 
tracts from the autobiographv are also given), part 1, pp. 373-75. 
Written in clear Ta‘liq. 

Beg. SS ^ tvA ^ <V»iW 

ij 

(HafijE Ahmad *Ali ]^Sn Lib., Rarapore.) 


67. 

A history of the early Caliphs chiefly treating of their 
merits, qualities and distinctions, by Wahid al-Din Md. better 
known as Mir Khan, composed in a.h. 044 = a.d. 1537. 
Written in careless Ta‘llq, apparently 18th century. 

Beg. : — V 2 >U ^ jl lii j 

(Imperial Lib.) 


A detailed history of the reign of Nawwab ^Umdat al- 
^Umara, who ruled the Carnatic from the beginning of a.h. 
1210 = A.D. 1795 to A.H. 1216 =: A.D. 1801, with an account of 
the last year of the reign of his father, Muhammad ‘All Kliari, 
the son of Anwar al-Dln. It also contains a summary of the 
events under *Umdat cd-^Umara*s successors, his nephew *AzIm 
al-Dawlah and * Azim’s son ‘Azim Jah (who succeeded his father 
in A.H. 1235 SB A.D. 1820) and a full geneology of the family. 

Author : — Qhulam Damin, who composed the work in a.h. 
1235 A.D. 1873. 

For another copy and details see Ind, Off. Lib. Cat. No. 502. 
Written in fine Nasta*llq. Dated a.h. 1281 - a.d. 1864. »a.d. 
1828. 

# # ^ 

Beg. : — ^1 tlk j 

(Abti-UUm Lib., Madras.) 
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jyiH 

A valuable copy of a history of the Prophet and the twelve 
Imams, by Ahmad B. Husayn Zawwarl. It is an abridgment 
from the Ahsan al-Kibdr of Md. B. Abi Zayd B. ‘Arabshah al- 
Husaynl, and was written by order of ShSh Tahmasp Safavl, 
A.H. 930-984 = A.D. 1523-1579. 

Md. Baqir Kliwansarl, the author of Ratvdat cd-Janmt^ 
says in p. 407 : — 

. Asm LiixU 

lLw ^)UyUJ| jjcij US(4l0 

iSif^UJt Jl^^l Aujt j 

Written in Nasta'llq within coloured ruled borders. The 
headings are written in red throughout. Dated a.h. 1244 = 
A.D. 1828. 

Beg. : — uli ^ ^ 

jpfl - 

(Imperial Lib.) ^ 


70. 


J^Ul 




This historical work is the third Daftar of the Bahr-t~ZaM~ 
Mar, a historical encyclop<edia. See Elliott, History of India, 
Vol. VIII, p. 433, and Br, Mus, Pers, Cat.^ p. 915®. 

Author: — Md. Bida, poetically called ‘ Najm^ who suc- 
ceeded his father as the chief minister of the Delhi Court in 
A.ii. 1227 = A.D. 1812. From a note on the fly-leaf it ap- 
pears that it is an autograph copy : — 


aBi Iscj g» a uo ^^13 


The marginal corrections are by the author. Written in 
good Ta^llq. 

(M. <Ali ^usayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


71 . 

Ui 

Memoirs of the author’s forefathers, and of his life and 
travels. 
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Author iihmad B. Md. ‘All B. Md. Baqir of Isfahan, 
composed in a.h. 1224 = a.d. 1809. For details see Ji 'r. Mus. 
Pers. Gat., p. 385. 

Written in minute Ta'llq. Not dated. ^ 

Beg. ; — ai ^ I t aU twaJt 

(S/od Zayn al-* Abidin Lib., Mur^idabad.) ^ 


72 . 

A valuable history of saints and prophets, by Mahmud B. 
Ahmad B. Hasan Faryabi (d. a.ii. i<01 = a.d. 1210). For 
author see Berl, Lib. Ar. Cat. No. 8771. The name of the 
author and the work are incidentally montionod in the Br. Mus. 
Pers. Cat., Vol. ITI, p. 1030®. Written in clear Ta‘llq, within 
coloured ruled borders. No date, apx>arently 17th century. 

Beg. 

(Imperial Lib.) 

IX. 

Bioqbaphy. 

73 . 

e;«5AUJ) ^J^\ 

An excellent and valuable collection of biographies of 
ancient and modem poets and poetesses, by Rajah Ratan Singh 
Bahadur, poetically called “ Zakhmi ” (d. a.h. 1267 = a.d. 
1851). He was an inhabitant of Lucknow and was the finan- 
cial minister of the Nawwabs ; but his projierty and family 
were at Bareilly.^ His titles were Mun^l al-Muluk Fakhr 
al-Dawlah Dabir al~Muluk RSjah Ratan Singh Bahadur 
Hu^yarjang. For his life and other works see Sprenger Cat., 
p. 591, Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., Vol. Ill, pp. 962a and 10965 and 
Beale’s O.B.D., p. 426. 

This is the 2nd Vol. of the work.* It contains about 1,176 
notices arranged in alphabetical order, and begins with T.a.(ii). 


1 He left a big library, in which there were many printed books and 
about 2,000 MSS. (see Br Mua. Pers. Co/., p. 962 ")a Many MSS. originally 
belonging to his library have been purchajEM by the Government of India 
fur flhe A.8,B. 

s I saw the Ist Vol. of this 'work in the possession of M5tft Pershad,. 
a book-seller, NawSzgange, Lucknow. 
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Written in fine Ta'llq., Illuminated ‘Unwan. Dated a.h. 1239 
= A.D. 1820. 

Scribe : — Ghulam Husayn. 

Beg . : — y [ ] 

(Gori Pershad, Ma^akgange, Lucknow.) ^ 


74. 

Short lives of the holy men, who form the filiatioii of 
the Qadin order, from the Prophet to the author’s spiritual 
guide, by Muhammad 'Abd al-Ra^ld Qadin al-Kayravani. 
Composed a.h. 1150 = a.d. 1737. For author and his other 
work see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 3616. Written in ghikastah- 
Amlz Ta‘liq. Dated a.h. 1193 = a.d. 1779. 

Scribe : — Md. Mustafa Qadirl. 1 

Beg. : — ^ 

••• 

(B. S. Lib.) 


76. 

ikasJ 

Short lives of S]]La>ykb Sa*d (d. a.h. 988 = a.d. 1580) Qiwam- 
al-Dln (d. a.h. 840 = a.d. 1436) and ghah Mina (d. a.h. 870 = 
A.D. 1465) of the Cbidltiyah order, by Khwajah Kamal. 
Composed at the request of his son in a.h. 1016 = a.d. 1607 : — 

4sK5^ ... Sim j %JJ\ ALo 

^i^j - 31 — 

jfiXiuJl S iaJa 

Scribe: — Ghartildas. Written in Ta'llq. Dated a.h. 1176 
= A.D. 1761. 

Vide Kbo,z%nat al-AsfiyS for Qlwfim al-Dln and ghah Mina, 
pp. 378 and 389, and Distr. Oaz. of Lucknow, Vol. XXXVII, 
p. 214. 

Beg. ... ^ 8 >LJt 9 iJj) 

rlH ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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76 . 


Jl&sJ 


Life and sayings of ghaykli Mcl., known as ghah Mina 
(a famous saint of Lucknow), (d. a.h. 884 = A.n. 1479). 
Author; — Muh^^ al-Din B. Husayn al-Radavl. Written in 
bad Ta‘llq. 

Beg . sS j/o 


(R. S. Lib.) 




77 . 

I aAsu 

Biographies of the Persian poets of the Deccan who 
flourished in the time of Asafjah I (J>f ) Ni^m al- 

Mulk Mir Qamar al-Din Khan ( ) 

who died in A.H. 1161 = a.d. 1747_at Burhanporc). See Nala'ij 
al-Afkar, p. 47, and Khlzanah-i-Amirah, p. 35. 

Author: — Afdal Khan of Aurangabad. Composed a.h. 
1165 = a.d. 1751.* 

Written in Nasta'llq in the year a.h. 1185 == a.d. 1771 for 
Asafjah II ( ) Mir Nizftm ‘All Khan (d. a.h. 1218 

= A.D. 1803). 

Beg.: — )yp. iji\ 

(NijtSm Lib., Hyderabad.) 


78 . 

y«Jl yiJi li^S 

Short biographical notices of the companions of the E*ro- 
phet who narrated the Hadlth : — (1) ( ) ten com- 

panions, (2) traditionists who are known by surnames, arranged 
alphabetically, (3) traditionists who are known by their 
Kunyas, (4) wives and daughters of the Prophet. 

The author composed this work by the order of Bfir ‘All 
gijtr NawS’I the enlightened minister of SultSn Hu. of Persia 
(d. A.H. 906 — A.D. 1600) as mentioned on fol. 2 ; — 

«Ut «>U. 3 } (M vli;t 

JaA( ifSyi CHI saIam 


1 For *A1I l^fr Naw&'ts life see Habib ahSiyar, Bombay edition 
Vol. Ill, Juz 3, pp. 217, 231. and 243, Oueeby, Notices, p. 60. and Elliott, 
History of /tidfa. Vol. IV, p. 627. 
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- (X«li jij 

^ ... «^f ^ i?UR.-c j^xUf 

( I ) vs^U j^\ j^l j^\ ttsuj t^ 

e^l 4^1 (f) 

S,\j %joj( i^:RA4f\ y»S j c)>y! )^J\ yi\ jt CUJ^ w4lf 

<^( ^ Ailaua (r) 

ijteJf ci>Uj j j >4Afcj oIa.j3 :f ^ (*^) *JU4*^I j^ j i&Wi . 

* - oLulaua 

Chapter IV is divided into 3 Fast : — 

Beg. of 1st Foal : — ( I ) 

l^t j ^>(3m0 fy*^\ ^U ' 

Beg. of 2nd jPosZ : — Aif ^ olwlaa^ yi (r) 


Beg. of 3rd Fast o^iC ch^IajIw^ 31 (r) 

a^j 3 ort* u^Y j*Y aJy 


Written in minute TaMiq. Valuable copy. , Fol. I is want- 
ing. Fol. II is highly illuminated. 

Beg. of preface :— ^ ^1 y»Jt ^ v4)» 


(R. S. Lib.) 


^ 1^ 


79. . 
iasO 

Another treatise on the same subject, by ‘Abd-Allah B. 
'Abd-AllHh al-Husaynl, called MurAid B. Asll al-Husaynl. 
Composed by the order of Mir 'All ghlr ‘ Narva' % ’ (of Harat *) : — 


^lsu0 |^U»Y ji fX* ... eylAb 

- iS}^^ ^4*^ uIAjI obji^ ^ ^1«3 ^iJl>l| 

• “ ^ alif Af# 4^1-** 

r i ^ ^ ^ 

^ For a brief description of the city of Harat see J,A.S.B. 1834| 
Vol. Ill, p. 9, and Mu'jam, Vol. IV, p. 958. 
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The purport of the MS. is same, but is different in arrange- 
ment. Arranged alphabetically as he says : — . 

y 

SjA e;f ttit ^ »;Aa^ ij^yi liiAji o>^^d y 

^ h ijr^. y !) e)^JI Aiu j 

sS ^jA ^ ^1^1 05^ V^y j» «yit yly e»b^« )A 

- AA^Cm* sk^Ai AiU»j uHl J CmmI 

Written in very bad Ta'llq. Not dated. ^ 

Beg. of the Preface :— - i,LJ| , ^^1 aB 

■ Beg. : — ^ *B| iV}* ^ j CM«t %jm» a]ljl \jk}jl^.s*\ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


80. 

CIjUjpIs 

A short collection of biographies of the thirty Persian 
poets of Qa'inat or Bar j and. Arranged in alphabetical order. 

Qa’inat is a village in Persia situated between Mashhad 
and Slstan. 

Author : — ^Diya’ al-Din of Qa’inat. 

Written in fine Naskb- Dated a.h. 1330 = a.d. 1911. 
Copied from the author’s copy, who is still living. 

Beg. cHl (Hi* ^ 

csmp! 

(W. Ivanow’s eolleotion.) 


81 . 

A very rare copy of the short biographical dictionary of 
Persian and Indian poets, arranged alphabetically. 

• Author: — ^]^tib Safavl Muhammad ‘All. Composed in 
A.H. 1226 = A.D. 1810| according to the chronogram on the 
last page : — 

ykAi cUi jl aA 

«-*»•* I— «>|-U3 

. aiie author deals udth those Persian poets who are not 
mentioned in'the Jfattsgitaf-Qhaii5*»& [ of A^mad 
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^All IQian Hashim! of Sandllah, mentioned in Bodl. Lib. Cal. 
No. 395 and Tuhfatal-Shu^ara* £&ai3] of Sultan Muham- 

mad Mirza noticed in Br. Mua. Persian Gal., p. 430*. Composed 
by the order of the said Sultan Muhammad Mirza, who adopted 

the poetical title of as stated in the pro- 

logue : — 

... JijM* ...... (2^^ 

lUA ji 

u;Lyyi jUAf OjUa 122^30^ ij^is Jf sf 

daii 13 b SijtiJ Ahw j 

Am{L ^ sIftJhi} ikasJ ^ jti j 

- ^ of iS)J^ f9j^ - ai)lm 

Written in beautiful Ta'Ilq. No date. 

Beginning of the preface - 

d)Ui slijS \) ol^f ^ ^ 

Beg. ; — JU«| ^ vi^l ((l4>i ) 

End : — 3^ lyA 
(R. 0. Lib.) 

82 . 

?U)i i/iJ 

Short biographies of the poetesses of India, without 

author’s name. Written in Sbiiustah>Amiz Ta‘llq. Dated 
A.H. 1182 s A.D. 1768. 

(9aj! 9abib-AUIh Ub., NiUora.) 

• • 

83 . 

#y&)i JUXJ * 

An extensive biographical dictipnary of Pemian poets of' 
ancient and modem times, composed during the time of 
Muhammad SbSh (a.h. 1131-1161 m a.d. 1719-1748) as men* 
tinned in the preface: — 

tUl 4^ jf •*•••• 

yU .»IkI Jtalil > U>(;AIU J ^’**.‘**1 9^M'- 
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sL» \zSkX^ 13 ^j\i 

v&Mi«t CX*t^ 


The author compiled this work after his Ui vyl^ (com- 
posed a.h. 1191-3 = A.D. 1777-9): — 

~v 

e>^UAf (Xm c)4Am« sf Ui j*U, sJl^G y 

J ^ j si^ jk g«U. sS Vii^G sS 

- 

The work is arranged in alphabetical order. For author 
and his other works see Br. Mus. Persian Cat,, p. 10246 and 
1051®, and Elliott, History of India^ Vol. VTII, p. 184. 

Author : — Muhammad Qudrat-Allah of Gupamu in Oudh. 
Transcribed by Hafiz Ghulam Muhyi al-Din B. Jan Md. for 
MuzaiTar 'All !^an Bahadur. Written in fine Ta'llq. Dated 
A.H. 1218 = A.u. 1803. 


Beginning of the preface: — iXm 




Beg. : bf jjta« ^liS j yij i34a> 

End : — 

There is another copy in this library written in Sbikastah 
hand. 


(B. S. Lib.). 


84 . 

Biographies of some saints and pious women, most of 
whom belong to the Cbisbiiij't^h order, by La‘1 Beg. Written in 

Ta’llq. It is divided in four sections 12 ;^. Incomplete at the 
end. 

B^. : — • •>.v b u* >^ *siAio j (,ui ^ 04»- 

(B. 8. 14b.). 

86. 

. I 

A wock <m the aoienoe of 'tradition illustrated wfth bio* 
grapite of soma emuietit trtsiUtioy^ Say^ 
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Jalfil B. Maqsud ‘ Alam gbahl, poetically called “JalaR ” (d. a.h. 
1086 = A.D. 1674). Composed in a.h. 1077 = a.d. 1666. The 
following subscription suggests that the copy is an autograph 
of the author: — 

*** I 

dir ^ 

cIa| 

1 ■ ■* 

j yu 4 >«xuc 

^ j ^jUl - Ud^t j UfAfti 

J J^l y {^l£Jt 

jA J wU^JU jA»Jl B>Uj ^ Jl^t 

- 4a»lL^| objft ^ 

J ^ciLJi ^Jj iywui jimJt tiA JuIjS ^ 

JL 

Wj aI) v:^| lily!,^ ^t J iSj^ f*vv 

^ j i^i j yui ^ iyiJt j 

(2)1^ ^ J 3 Aif 3 A^9ijo 

- 5 

For author and his other works see Tazkirah-}- Ulama-i- 
Hind (by Rama^n'AlI), p. 214. Sprenger Cat., p. 445, and my 
Pers. Note (No. 136) for his Ruba'tyat. 

An autograph copy of the Diwdn of JalaR is in the A.8.B. 
Lib. See Pers. Cat., p. 106. It was once in the possession of 
Tippu SuMn£t&.‘ (a.h. 1196-1213 = a.d. 1781-1798) as ap- 
pears from a miniature seal on fol. 15. 

(M. <Air l^usayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

86 . 

OI3I Jy>* 

An autograph copy of the biographical notices of the 
famous men of BilgrSm and other parts of India, by QhuISm 
‘All Azfid BilgrSmi (d. a.h. 1200 = a.d. 1785). For details see 
Sprenger Cat., p. 143, and Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 683. Lith. at 
Agra. Written in minute l^jkastah>Amlz Ta‘llq. 

O^Udm *Abd atQayy Lib., Ambibad, Lubknow.) 

1 For Tippa Sultaa Lib. see No. 270 foot>note end my UrdO articte^ 
publi^ied in the ABgdrh Imt. Oaeette, 1917, May lO, and Binay of By^': 
and Tippa, p. SIS. ^ 
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87 . 

«Dl bU 

®*o8™phy of ghsh Ni‘raat-A11Sh Wall, abridged from JdmV 
Mum of Md. Muftd Mustawfl B. Najm al-Din Mahmud Yazdi. 
oee Br. Mus. Pars. Gat., p. 2076. 

Author:— San‘ -Allah as stated in the MS. 

See fol. 9 

'®*^i*0* 3 j (3^15^ oiHj j 

tstj^ JU , «y^j iS ^ u(P-rt J J 

AU/ «£A«Aj ^()J| 

Jjkse»JO s,^sS^ _;4LB .ilb ^;j| 

_ J 

• ^1 4if»5 iiimy *D| ^3lj^ 

Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1281 = a.d. 
1864. Scribe : — Md. Sadiq KirmanI NV^mU-Allahl, 

Beg. : — jb^ji 

(W. Ivanow’s collection.) 


88 . 

lj*A)l 

A very valuable copy of the notices of poets who flourished 
during the reigns of Jahangir, ghahjahan and ‘Alamgir, by 
Muhammad Afdal ‘ SarWkush ’ (d. a.h. 1126 = a.d. 1724). Com- 
posed in A.H. 1039 = A.D. 1681. See for details Br, Mm, Pern, 
CaL^'p, 369. The MS. was transcribed throe years after the 
author’s death by the order of Anand Ram ‘ MuMlis ’ (a.h. 1164 
= A.D. 1760). The MS. contains many small miniatures of ex- 
cellent style. 'Unwan illuminated. 

Written in perfect Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1129 = a.d. 1716. 

Scribe : — Md. Mah. 

This copy was in the library^ of the Emperor Mul^ammad 
Sh&h (A.H. 1131-1161 = A.D. 1719-1748). It bears his seal. 

Beg. : — 

(R. S. Lib.). 


1 Doriaft the, reign of the Emperor Muhammad %iQi, NSdir ^Sh 
(A.H. 1148-1160 b;a.o. 1736-1747) carried away with him the celebrated 
Imperial lllwaiir of Delhi along with enormous treasure on his return to 
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Short biographical notices of 53 eminent savants and 
poets of fjD, 

and Composed in a.h. 1245 = a.d. 1829 at the request of 
Md. BSqir-al Musavf al-Husaynl in the reign of Fat^ All ghah 
Qftchar ;l^U? sW (1212-1250 = a.d. 1797-1831). The 

date of composition is expressed by the following chronogram 
at the end : — 

*^3 

Author: — Muhammad ‘Ali B. Md. Tab&f;aba’I. Written 
in small Persian Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1247 = a.d. 1831. 

Scribe : — Md. ‘All Bazzaz Tsfahanl. 

Beg. : — - ij ^5*/^ 

(R. S. Lib.). 

90. 

Lives of the great mystics and of some celebrated lovers, 
by Sul^Sn Husayn B. Sultan Mansur Baiqra (d. a.ii.911 =a.d. 
1605). For details see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat,, p. 3516. The MS. 
is noteworthy for its fine and beautiful illuminations. It also 
contains 62 beautiful miniatures of the Persian style. This 
valuable copy once belonged to the library of the celebrated 
‘Abd al-Bahim Khankbanan in a.h. 999 = a.d. 1690 as would 
appear from the following note on the fly-leaf at the begin- 
ning 

iSJ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Aap»j| Sm^ jj) jd - M 

v 2)UL jHUi 4^ 

- 1*1^ jd OA ofsAj 42^ iSlUldL 


Persia. This Imperial library has been preserved by the Mu dial Emperors 
as their most precious possession (see Martin’s Miniature Painting and 
Painiere of Inata, Persia and Turkey, Vol. I., pp. 68, 77. (Ndral-Dbi was 
lihrarian (savant) of Md. l^Sh's library). 

After Nadir ShBh’s plunder boobs and MSS. continued to be collected 
by the royal family, in as much that a decent library was formed. Prom 
this collection QholBm QBdir, the Rohela Chief carried away 8 baskets of .; 
books and MSST in the reign of S^Bh * Alam II (a.b. 1178-1221 a a.:6. • 
1806). (See *Ihrai NSmah, by Faqir Siayr al-BIn Md., and ElUott;^;; 
History of India, Vm, p, 249. 
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It was subsequently transferred to the library of Badr al- 
Dawlah l^uja" al-Mtdk Muhammad Sa*adatmand lUiSn Baha- 
dur As^ Jang, the grandson of i^ama al-Dawkth Ghazanfar 
Jang,^ in a.h. 1263 s a.d. 1846, as appears from the following 
note on the fly-leaf of the MS : — 

Beg. : — * •'V 

i.pflUJt jAj ^jnJIsus 

^jjJf 42^^ 42^1 airfO iSidhuM A^aeuo 

aJjalt 4jr*^ ^^lL. 

jAfd dbf ^ji |J1« jk]^ SiXM \aL. 

(R. S. Lib.). 


91 . 



Life of Shah Dargahl Naqshbandi of Rampore, by ImAm- 
al-I^n IQian B. Ghulam Husayn IQian B. Ghulam GllanI IQian. 
The author was in the Court of Amir al-Daivlah Md. Amir Khan 
Bahadur, Nawwab of Tunk. It is divided into 4 chapters. 
Written in bad T‘allq. Dated a.h. 1236 = a.d. 1820. 

Beg. : — 4 ^^A^ as \y 

(QSfij; Ahmad ^A17 i^Bn Lib., Rampore). 


92 . 

AJ 

Life of Shah Madar* whose original name was Badl‘ aI*Dln. 
He was one of the most popular saints of India, and died in a.h. 
840 = a.d. 1436. The author of the work is ‘Abd al-Bahman 
Gbi^tl (d. A.H. 1094 = A.D. 1682). See Br. Mua. Pera, Cat.^ 
p. 361^1 India Off. lAb. Oat., p. 333, O. P. Lib Cat. (Bankipore), 
and A.8.B. Lib. Cat., p. 40. The title of the^work is given in 
the last catalogue as Mir^at-i-BadS^i. 

Scribe : — HaSIb al-Din Ahmad (Head Maulav! Madrasah-i- 
Jalallyah) ^ For Hafilb al-Din see Bawa*ih al-Muatafa, p. 4. 


I ^adanfar Jang known as Nawwab Muhammad KhSn Banga^ 
who founded the city of FarrukbSbid in the name of Sis patron the 
Emperor Farrii^ Siyar (a;h. 1124-1131 =? a.d, 1712-1718). Qhadanfar Jang 
died in his native plaosp Farrul^Sbad, a.b, 1 IM s a.d. 1743, at the age 
of nearly eighty years. See TdHbb^yMubanmadl and Br. Mua. Para. 
Oof., pp. 286 and 260. 

a For USb' Madpr see Ain 4 jUOh-l 

B For see iny Noiaa, . Vol. XIH, 1217 {lAh. 

•No. 26).> ■ ■ • 
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Written in fine Ta‘hq. Dated a.h. 1304 = a.d. 1886. 

1 

Beg. : — - ^iJ| aJJ A^aJt 

(Imperial Lib.). 

93. 

^ 81^ 

A work on the merits of 'All, the 4th Caliph, composed in 
A.H. 1060 = A.D. 1640 in Birar. 

Author : — Sikapdar. 

The author attempts to prove the superiority of ‘All over 
the other three caliphs. It is divided into a Muqaddamah 
" 4 mir'ai and 4 ruku. 

Scribe I— Mir Sadr al-Dln al-Husaynl. 

Written in ghikastah-Amlz Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1111 = a.d. 
1699. 

Beg. : — Jt 

(WSjid Husayn, Lucknow.) 


94. 

A poetical anthology, with short biographical notices of 
poets, composed a.h. 1161 = a.d. 1748 (see the chronogram in 
the last verse : — ^buo ^ JL» ^ ). 

Mil 

Author: — Mardan ‘All j^ban B. Md. ‘Ah Khan Bah&dur 
with the Takballus Mvbtila** (JUao), The anthology is 
alphabetically arranged, and begins from fol. 2b. 

The present copy was MTitten in the time of the author as 
appears from the colophon ; — 

SJS A«ai« U](^ 

^ ^ jij^ sSMHit ul^abuLiJ)^^ 

• 1111 AU^|;aJ|^^auo 

.For author’s life see this work in Aftm {f) For 

full details see Bodl. lAb. Cat. No. 379. 

The author is wrongly called Md. *Ah KbSn (the author’s 
father’s name) in Bodl. Lib. Cal. by Dr. Bth6. 
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Written in clear NastaUlq. 

Beg. ^1 ^ 

(*Abd al-Qiuaayn, Lucknow.) 


95. 

Xon^ 

A short biographical dictionary of the HanafI traditionists, 
by Md. called I^awas Khan al-Hanafi al-Qkdiri al-QarashI al- 
Madanl al-Bljaputl, who flourished in the time of Farruhb 
Siyar (a.h. 1124-1131 = a.d. 1712-1718). The work contains 

besides the various traditions such as etc. of 

theHanaft school, a detailed life of Imam Abu Hanlfah Nu'mSn 
B. Xhabit, one of the four juris-consults of Meccah, and founder 
of the first orthodox sect. He died in a.h. 150 = a.d. 767. 
The title of the work is a chronogram for the date of its com- 
position (a.h. 1128 = a.d. 1715). 

It is divided into a Muqaddamah, some Muhimmah and a 
Khatimah. 

Beg. 

Written in elegant Naskb* 

(Nis^am Lib., Hyderabad.) 


96. 

A collection of 85^ Namahs of ancient and modem 
Persian poets with their biographical accounts, by ‘ Abd al-NabI 
B. lUialf Fakbr al-Zaman, composed in the time of the Emperor 
JahAngIr (a.h. 1014-1037 = a.d. 1606-1628). The author says 
in fol. 5^ that he collected these 85^ Namahs in five years 

and divided them in three Martabahs as follows : — 

aXtf ooU.| ar 

ail ^ (*') 

J* J Ui-y* tStlojiLo Jl 

jA (r) - oil aifif j 

ojU U if tdjf <JL«U ^ ot«.* ttMil *{ i 4 
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^LmjI e»tjj| y C5!)^ 3 A«U ^Ut cjUUa 

^ ^ V*^ J(>^l •*— I saA glij 

^yj| ja aJuX* ^JJI oA\j JdAta v-»U^ 

iS^y^ 3jVi^ (shh ^ (^ c)8'atJAU ^ e)^Ual yS 

y fijf\ j jlJ^I Ji tj vs;^l - 1^ tdjf 

- a^ ^ 

After this he gives an index of the names of the poets 
from whom he has made the selections. An account of his 
life will be found on foils. 301* to 310* where he states that 
he dedicated the first and second Martabahs to NawwSb SardSr 
IQiAn and the third Martabah to Himmat lyiSn (d. a.h. 1092 
= A.D. 1681). He further states that he himself composed 
2,528 verses and wrote two other works, viz. Dastur al-Fudala 

(JLafl)| j)^£«ta) anANawadiral-Hilcayat ) (composed in 

A.H. 1041 = A.D. 1631), which is in the Br, Mm. See Catalogue^ 
p. 10046. Shams al-‘Ulama Shibll (d. a.h. 1333 = a.d. 1914) had 
a copy of the Mayl^nah fail* 4 ^). See Makattb-ShibR, Vol. 

II, p. 73. The MS. was written in the author’s lifetime and is 
dat^ A.H. 1039 = A.D. 1629. Written in minute Ta‘llq. One 
fol. is wanting at the beginning. 

Beg. : — ot 0^1 ;a ^1. Saj^ 

(R. S. Lib.). 


97. 


A very extensive biographical dictionary of 1,470 Persian 
and Indian poets, arranged in alphabetical order, byHusayn 
Qull Sh5n of ‘AzlmSbad, poetically called composed in 

A.H. 1233 = A.D. 1817. The work was commenced in a.h. 
1224 s A.D. 1809 and completed in a.h. 1233 =? a.d. 1817. 
An index is given at the beginning. A copy of this work in 
two volumes is preserved in the O.P. Lib. (Bfinkipoie), and 
Sprenger also mentions this work : see p. 644. 

Scribe : — ^Makbdum Bakbgh “ Murawwal.^* 

Written in usual Ta'llq. Dated Buland QkAhr, a.h. 1236 
= a.d. 1820. 

Beg. : — If iiuJ iS \y a^Uuo 

tB.S. Lib.). C . 
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98. 

j CLdlj^ldbwJl v«^lsu: 

Natural History. 

A rare and valuable cosmographical work, composed in 
the beginning of the latter half of the sixth century of the 
Hijra. The author does not give his name anywhere in the 
work, but from a passage on fol. 7* it appears that he wrote this 
work for Tughral B. Arsalan B. Tughral (a.h. 671-690 = a.d. 
1176-1193). ■ 

The date given by the scribe, a.h. 126, is clearly an error: 
it should be a.h. 1026 ( = a.d. 1616) ; the zero has apparently 
been omitted. The beginning of this copy does not tally with 
the copy noticed by H. Kb- entitled Sl-MaJMuqat by 

Md. B. Mahmud B. Ahmad al-TusI al-Salmanl (d. a.h. 666 
== A.D. 1160). See H. XA., Vol. IV, p. 188. 

The MS. has 21 miniatures, written in fine Ta‘liq, by Md. 
Q6sim, within gold and coloured ruled borders on gold-sprinkled 
papers with an illuminated frontispiece. 

Mr. Beveridge has omitted to note this rare work in his 
notice of MSS. belonging to the Bohar Lib, See JJi.A.S. 
1910 p, 82. 

Beg. : — yo 

(Imperial Lib.). 


XL 


99. 

Poetry. 

¥ ^ 

Selections from the poems of the most distinguished and 
eminent poets of Persia, made by the celebrated poet IdbzS 
Md. 'All, poeticaUy called §S’ib of Isfahfii) (d. a.h. 1088 ss a.d. 
167'^. The Terses numbering 16,914 are arrai^^ in alpha- 
betical order. A table of contents in the MS. contains the 
names of the poets from whom the selections are made. See 
MakSHb-ShibR, Vol. n, p. 13. 

Gk>ld-ruled, written in two columns. The ‘Unwin is 
richly illuminated. Written in elegant Ta'llq. 

^ibe : — Zoya. al-Din BahbahSnl, better known as MajnUn 

dated A.H. 1099 s a.d 1687. 


(ITis&n Lib., Hyderabttd.) 
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100 . 

^ i.::i«sCXe 

A very valuable collection of Persian poems selected from 
the works of eminent poets. The first hemistich of the 

opening line is illegible. Written in good Persian hand. Dated 
A.H. 1271 = A.D. 1858 . 

Beg. 15 aS' yb 


I) ^ j3 fycijata j alAT y} 

(‘Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

101 . 

vUiS>l 

Selections from the DiuMns of the six following famous 
Persian poets ; — 

(1) J^fiz ShliSZI (d.A.H. 791 = A.D. 1388). 

Beg.:— Wil h Ht 

hind 

(2) Kamal Kbujandl (d. a.h. 803 = A.n. 1400). 

Beg. : — JUf cMt aiiS tS »j ^jf ^111*1 

End: — ^L_.u stj J — •hi jl 

(3) Hasan Dehlavl (d. a.h. 727 = a.d. 1326) on margins. 

Beg. : — ^UaWt oa-M ^1. aB| a. 

End : — oixrf'lj a^ c«.a j/i *iAIJ y ■ 

(4) NSsir BukbSiI (d. a.h. 772 = a.d. 1370). , 

B^. :— *a»««| ^li * linaliJ hXL« iS \y 

End: — *a»-| (yj» oal— ■« jir^i 

(5) Md. B. ‘Abd-AllSh KStibi NlibSputl (d. a.h. 839 =* 

A.D. 1436) on margins. 

•*< — 6it-» 9 ah tjafc (t 


Beg. :■ 
End:- 
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Persian Manuscripts, 

(6) Ibn Yamln ^ (d. a.h. 746 = a.d. 1344). 

Beg: — — SUM If — « ^ 

End : — ^ 

The copy is extremely valuable, written in beautiful Nas- 
ta‘llq, illuminated throughout with gold. Undated, but seems 
to be very ancient. 

(MahbCb YSr Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


102 . 

>• 

An autograph commentary upon the famous Hafl-Band 
( oil oia ) of Afdal al-Din, of Kaidian, called Baba Afdal Ka^l, 
died A.H. 707 = a.d. 1308. (See Bodl. Lib. Gat. No. 749.) 

Commentator :—Md. ‘Alf B. Md. Sadiq al-Husa 3 mT al- 
Nishapurl. Composed in the time of Sa‘adat All Oan, a.h. 
1212-1229 = A.D. 1797-1813, Nawwab of Oudh, 

Written by the commentator himself as mentioned in the 
colophon : — 

(3*^^ A#aBU0 JI 5 V 1 d^t 

- ahahj j wli^l t&A uJt 

Written in ghihastah-Amlz Ta'llq. First two foils, are 
illuminated. ^ 

Beg : — bo ilak«ot j aU 

(R. S. Lib.). 

103 . 

jUaI ^Lo 

An extensive collection of Persian poetical works of kings,, 
princes, nobles and eminent poets. It is divided into seven 

Firqahs sifi : — 

- (r ) - ertklL* (r ) - eijLs ( i ) 

y sS (1) - yy^ (d) - (i® ' 

aljl| aUJ-* olA .^^4 li^Js 

1 A magnificent copy of the Aftigaffa*3f-f-/in ramin was seen by me 
at Benares. It was in the library of the Bmperor fgiihjahBn and beara 
his autograph on the fiy-leaf and was traaseribedoy the famous cal- 
ligrapher Sultin *Alf Ma^hadf. (See for Sultfin ^All MaMlhadi's life and 
another autb^aph No. 36 and footnote No. 3.) 




oclxviii 


JourtuU of the, Asiaiie Sodety of Bengal. 


J *ii^ 3 3 *i))3 3 (v) - Ail 

- 

A detailed index is given at the beginning. Fasl I and II 
are wanting. Written in finest Ta'llq and ^ikastah, within 
gold-ruled columns and borders. 

Beg. : — - aA ji ai^ jy. jylj iJU 

(R. S. Lib.). 

104 . 

( CuLjel; ) 

Some Persian quatrains written in elegant Ta*llq by ‘Abd 
al-Ra^ld DaylamI * (d. a.h. 1085 s a.d. 1674), an eminent 
calligrapher of the Emperor ghahjahan’s time (a.h. 1037-1069 
= A.D. 1628-1659). The MS. bears a very nice picture of the 
scribe 'Abd al-RashId. Dated a.h. 1033 = a.d. 1623. 

(I^alil al-Din A^mad Lib., Benaros.) 

106 . 

•• •• 

The lyrical poems of Ahl (d. a.h. 927 s a.d. 1620). See 
for details, SpreTiger Catalogue, p. 327, and SfMm*-i-Anjuman 

( ^ ), p. 63. The DiwSn consists of Ohazal^t and 
nine Rvba‘ij^. Written in Sbihastah. 

U iAX) ^ y A«* 

Beg. 

Jl>e AiU 

(B. S. Lib.). 

106 . 

jol 

The lyrical poems of H&jx Lutf *All Beg, with the takbaHus 
Aifar (d. a.h. 1195 = a.d. *1780). ' For another copy and refer- 

I This celebrated penman, better known as Aqa Ra^id, was the 
Bister’s son of Mir *ImSd QazvTnl (d. a.h; 1034 = a.d. 1016). Mir 'ImSd, 
a Nasta'liq writer of great repute, lived in Isfahan under ^Sh ^AbblCs I 
[a.h. 906-1038 s A.D. 1687-1628]. He was assassinated at the instiga* 
tion of the ^Ih, to whom he was hateful as a Sunni, and had given p^ 
Bonal oifenoe. <Ssie RiyH4 af-fi6t4*arS* ). He went to India where he founded 
a school of calligraphy, and died in Agra. See TSrtl^ Muhm^madf^ ^ 
copy of T*ltuf ZutaiykUi penned by Mh *ImBd is in the O.F.Lib. Sea- 
VoLII,Nb. 197.p.8p. 
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«ncesj }0 his life and works vide O.P. Lib. Cat. (Bankiporc), Vol. 
Ill, No. 400, p. 219. The Oj^zalyat are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order. Written in ghikastah-Amlz Ta‘llq. 

y 3* 

Beg. ^ 

l;U — tuo y 

(R. S. Lib.). 

107. 

Lyrical poems by Mir Isma'll IQian of Madras, poetically 
called ^AhjaM (d. a.h. 1193 = a.d. 1779). See for author and his 
works Tazkirah-i-Chilzar (composed in a.h. 1269 = a.d. 1862), 
(see J.A.8.B., 1917, VoL XIII, pt Ixxxii), pp. 22-27, Sprenger 
Cat., pp. 307-308, O.B.D. and Tazkirah-i-Subh-i^Waian, p. 27. 
For another copy see A.8.B. Lib. Pers. Cat., p. 103, and my 
Pers. Note on Maihnawi Haft Jawhar (No. 219), another work 
by the same author. 

Written in ordinary Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Beg. ^ ^}Jai y 

(H. A. B5rl Lib., Firan^ Mat^all, Lucknow.) 


108. 




The lyrical poems of BllrzS Ibrfthim, poetically called 
“ Adham ” (d. A.H, 1060 s a.d. 1649). The author came to 
India in the time of the Emperor ShSh JahSn. See for author’s 
life iSAam‘-»>.dn;«man, p. 41. Written in Ta'llq. Frontispiece 
illuminated. Not dated. 




ym A. 3* 

\j»o Cki\ G ^ 

(B. S. Lib.) 


109. 

The Ij^ioal poexns of MIrzS 'Abd al-BasCQ, of Ea^mlr, 
poetically called “ JsitalnS ”, who died in the time of the Em- 
peror ‘Alamg{r i(A.H. 10^-1118 a* A.P. 1661-1706) as noticed in 
Br. Mua, Pera,:Sii/]^ ok. No, 111, and bm also Bill Bqat^^ 



cclxx Joumdl of the Asiatic Society of Bevigalm 

I )3> ) and Shrnn^ i Anjuman ( ), p. 28. Written 
in Ta‘lfq. Some foils, are wanting at the beginning. 

bo c^y uSb J.3 

Beg. :— 

bo vSa^U Jf 

(B. S. Lib.) 

110 . 

I 

A curious but very interesting work consisting of parodies 
by Abu Ishaq, known as Hallaj and At‘imah (d. a.h. 827 = . 
A.D. 1423). See for author Nata*ij al-Afhar of Qiidrat- Allah, 
Gupama\1, p. 19. For notice of the work see H, Kb-y Vol. V, 
p. 248, Sprenger Cat., p. 68, and Svbh Gulshan, p. 63. The author 
quotes verses from well-known poets to each of which he adds 
a number of his verses of the same metre. In those verses the 
author mentions the various kinds of delicious foods and table 
luxuries as : — 

( ) 

3 JJ o^U3 es 

^ 

y 6)M be 

«JULia/o 

0 b^- 

Ij Ijbnj j 

be y cA .J % £* ^j 

U ^^Aauo Am if 
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31 <wf ja jLo 

Uo y^jc \Ju Jjt jJ A? 

C5J*^ Jjt) J ^ 


\j^ a^ e)^ 

vSmmA ijmJU t; 

Written in Ta‘Iiq. Dated Ajmir, 43 years after the ( JuIuh) 
►f the Emperor Awrangzib r- a.u. 1111 = a.d. 1699. Pol. I is 
wanting in the beginning). 

Beg. : — ala uSjj^ ^ J 

(R. S. Lib.) 

111 . 

u;^ ( ^ ) 

A Diwan of BaKgi, composed in a.h. 1168 = a.T). 1754. 
Ii"or author and his other works sec Spren^cr Gat., p. 371. 
Another poet ^^lah Md. Kuh-Allah with tluf^ Takhallus of BaUgh 
mentioned in the Tazlarah-i-Gulznr-i-A'mm (composed by 
\awwab Md. Ghawth Khan in a.h. 1269 = a.d. 1852, see 
J.A.8.B., 1917, Vol. XIIL, p. Ixxxii, my Pers. Notes) was born 
in A.H. 1230 = A.D. 1814. See Tazktrah-i-Gulzar-i-A^zam, pp. 
132-137. 

Beg. : — ^a y a>? 

(Qaji Habib- Allah Lib., Nelloro.) 

112 . 

The lyrical poems of * Bahlul,’ who died before a.h. 970 s 
A.D. 1662 as noticed in Br. Mui. Pera. Cat., p. 659, and S^enger 
Gal., p.370. For details and another copy see O.P. Lib. Cat. 
(Banlapore), Vol, II, No. 240, p. 161. Written in fine Ta‘llq. 
Dated a.h. 1090 s a.d. 1679. Some portions of the MS. are 
wonn-eaten. 
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Beg. 


Lo ctf ^ y^. 

to i^L - i w k}S ^ )\j*»\ \s>y^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


113 . 

Lyrical poems by Ghul9,m Husayn, poetically called 
*' BUab" (d. A.H. 1259 = a.d. 1843). Sec for author’s life and 
his works Cfulzar-i-A‘sam, pp. 113-114. Written in Ta‘hq. No 
date. 

Beg. : — (_) aU| ^ jl e)i>« 

(Wajid Husayn, Lucknow.) 

114 . 

The lyrical poems of Mlrzi Muhammadi of AkbarSbfid (a 
disciple of Fakbr al-Din of Delhi (d. a.h. 1199 = a.d. 1784). See 
Anwar <d-'Arifin of Md. Husayn of MurSdSbSd, pp. 431-2. For 
nuthor’s life see JBfiz Rawahan p. 114. Written in 

bad Ta‘Ilq. 

J aJjU y 

yjli y tJioyBajl oiif Om.! I)*. 

(R. 8. Lib.) 

116 . 

A collection of Persian poetical works, collected smd 
written by MirzS <^ulSm Md. by the order of Ahmad ‘All 
NawwSb of BSmpore. The title of the MS. is a chrono- 
gram for A.H. 1227 s A.D. 1812, as mentioned in the preface : — 

irrv 

Written in good Ta‘llq, gold-ruled borders, ‘UnwSn illnmin- 
ated. 

y (•>*’ Hyt j3 iS^-4 <ji 

Beg-— . . 

0 js— L# 1^ a.Ajailf j3 slj 
(B. 8. Lib.) 
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116. 

U Tabnzi, poeticallj' styled 

The IKmww Murtadil Qnli Beg “ IFato” (d. c. a.h. 1100 
— A.i). 1688) is on the margin. For life of Wala, see Br. Mus. 
Pen. Cat., p. 7966. 

Slightly defective at the end. Written in elegant Ta‘liq. 
No date. . ' ® ^ 

(Nawwab al-Dawlah Lib., Madras.) 

117. 

The lyrical poems of Kbwajah 'Abd-AllSh, poetically 
•called “ Ta’irf,” who died according to the chronogram in 
Nightar-i-‘Iahq in a.h. 1186 = A.D. 1772 (of this library) 

if (Jai j 

But according to Md. ‘All, poetically called “ Tamanna ” 
(author’s son), in a.h. 12^6 = a.d. 1791 : — 

aXji laA j j Jfi 

djf (}ia. o>«lJb j4 alif qyi 

<ail^ 9j e>hV ji* cgj***^ ^ 

iaA aI*^ lyil 

(Vide Svbh OiMan, p. 79.) 

Written in cursive Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

118. 

The poetical -works of Sayyid Ja'far, poetically called 
“ Jur'al ” who flourished in the time of the Emperor Md. ShSh. 
See Ni^tar-i-'Iahq, fol. 1666 (of this library). Written in 

Sl^kastah. Dated 9 accession ur^ )• 

0 f* *— Wf ^ 

Beg. 

fj ff\ (*IA y; b 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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119 . 

Tlie Sufic lyrical poem of Shah Habib of Bukhara as 
mentioned at the end of the MS. : — 

kS)9^ j Ca5U ^UjI 

Written in finest Ta‘llq on gold-sprinkled paper. Gold- 
ruled borders. Not dated. 

j^sBuXi P 

(R. S. Lib.) 


120. 

is;i> cM 

A very valuable copy of a few selections from the fourth 
Dlwan of the celebrated poet ‘.All Hazln (d. a.h. 1180 = a.d. 
17(56), revised by the poet himself as well as by his learned pupil, 
the celebrated poet 'Alt Quli Kliaii, Walift Dftghistani (d. a.h. 
1169 = A.D. 1755), the author of the most popular Persian an- 
thology Riyad al-8hn^ara, composed a.h. 1161 = a.d. 1747. 

Th(^ following subscriptions at the end of the copy support 
the above statement : — 

^ e;ba->3’ ^ Aia. 

^1L« JlUf Aimrn 3 

vs|l^ jUt y 

txZ J i>j»t ^ Sjbajt aHi^I 

jxaS . Afii vsiKAf^U jJ^ Jjjj plUl tX ^lUeb 

- (Ji ^ by ^ .^♦XUO jUJU. 

wlUL»x> wU^ ^ t vri \ 15®^ CJ^J^ 

4^^ j v^l (TlW ^ 

U(!Umi| ^ UsiA^ J Uyfcl t O J bl[^ 

ijiAyfeJi 4 jJU 5 aUt aUm ^ wa* i^y) * 

Jjl AiHakJl jA 

^ jTi cJliT j.if ui»^ >»3' ‘4»‘* J ij** 
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jt .j Sj (JUfc 3 ^ aAIj j 

A— - Ai^b l> (iHl v-»li[) 

^ aj ^Ij ^ ^ (•jU® 

A»M *H*^I 

f ||®S ak^ ^ - ally (joIsdJt 

Written in Taiiq. Dated a.h. 1149 = a.d. 1736. 

(M. ‘All Huflayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

121 . 



The lyrical poems of (Ihulam Husayii. poetically called 
Husayn, Nawwah of Shahjahanpur, who died, according to the 
chronogram found in Nawwab ‘Abd al- Aziz’s poetical work, in 
A.H. 1292 = A.D. 1875 ;— 

jA^a y KS)^ ij;|«yjLA. U>fy 

^*}LS4mJ^ ftJrJj ^}^J) (Jitj 

cA)Ia Aifyk jfJ j( ^s^^i (JUt 
uiUm^ y yjjj 

I r — — — 

It appears from a note by Nawwab Kalb ‘ Ali Kliaii that 
this MS. was entered in the library in a.h. 1280 = a.d. 1863 : — 

^\jx» *z^31j sf AJJ A«ixJt - 

Jjjliy *r*\^ dXyl 3* 

• Ai||^ AilAji Aiit^Ul U)b^ ^1^ 5 

[jiAir] ^ y 

> AA# u;t34l£ wJif [ «xL«jL^ ] AlU. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

122 . 

The lyrical poems of Shew Bam Dass, poetically called 
*‘ Haya” (d. a.h. 1144 = a.d. 1731). See Stibh-OuMan ( 

), p. 144, and for another copy see Bodl. Lib. Gat. No. 
1171, and Sprenger Oat., p. 164. Written in Taiiq, within red- 
' ruled horded. Dated a.h. 1227 s a.d. 1812. 
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h Ji y fir*- ^ uf* 

Beg. :— 

UJit t** 

(B. S. Lib.) 

123 . 

A rare Dlwan of Kbwajil whose full name was ‘A^ Mah- 
mud B. ‘All, poetically surnamed ‘ Khwaju' He was a native of 
Kirman and he died at Shlrfiz in a.h. 753 = a.d. 1352. See Br, 
Mas, Pers, Cat., p. 620 ; Sprenger Cat., p. 471 ; H. Kh. Ill, 
p. 279 ; Pertsch, Berl, Lib. Cat., pp. 6 and 70, and G. Flugel, I, 
p. 544, and Mir at al-Khayal of Sliir Khan Ludf. Agha Ahmad 
All gives his date of death a.h* 742 s= a.d. 1341. See Haft 
Asman, p. 77. 

Wanting some pages at the beginning. 

Written in good Ta‘llq. Not dated. Old copy. 

A copy of the Kulliyat and five poems of ]^waju men 
tioned in Spreriger Oudh Cat., pp. 471-473, three poems in 
the Brit. Mus. Pets. Cat, p. 620: — - A-cG JU^ - yyjll 

— A.S.B. Lib. has a fine copy, dated a.h. 991, and con- 
taining three poems - JUcU JU^ (see p. 97), 

one Mathnam is Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 1234 and 

one Calcutta Madrasah Library (see Cat. Ar. and Pers. M88.^ 
p. 108), and has one old Diwdn Abu’l Hasan Haqqani, bookseller 
of Delhi; for details see Bodl. Lib. Cat, Nos. 794, 796 and 
Haft Asman, p. 77. 

(HSji 9abib< Allilh Lib. , NeUore. ) 

124 . 

Very excellent and valuable Dtwan-i-Hafi^ with the preface 
of Gul Andftm (d. a.h. 791 = a.d. 1388). Apart from its remark- 
able calligraphy, this MS. is noteworthy on account of the ex- 
quisite illuminations and the very artistic and finished drawings 
in gold on the margins which display to great advantage the 
Abn paper of those times. There arc also eleven miniatures in 
excellent style, including one of Akbar receiving three literary 
men. Evidently the MS. was designed and prepared for 
Akbar. Naww&b Kalb ‘All Khan purchased this MS. for 
Rs. 50 only, as appears from a note on fly-leaf : — . 

ry * y 

. Sam aUi - ixA 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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126. 

Diwan-i-Hafiz with the same preface. This copy was pre- 
sented by the Hon’ble Sir Alfred Lyall, Lt.-Gov. of North 
Western Provinces, to Md. Mushtaq ‘All Khan (d. a.u. 1306 
= A.D. 1888-1889), Nawwab of Rampore, in the year a.h. 1304 
= A.D. 1887. Written by some distinguished calligrapher in 
perfect Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 971 = a.d. 1563. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


rarv. 


126. 

Another valuable copy of the Dtimn-i-Hafiz is in the lib- 


(R. S. Lib.) 


127. 

A very beautiful and valuable copy of the above work with 
a preface by Giil-Andam. It has short glosses on the margin, 
and contains 38 miniatures of fine style. Highly illuminated. 
Written by the order of Nur-Allah !l^an B. !^uda Dad lOiian, 
in A.H. 1217 = A.ii. 1802, in Ta‘llq. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

128 

A glossary of the Diiuan^i-Hafiz^ by Bahlul Kul B. MirzS 
Sb&n ^-Bar^ of Jalandhar. Composed in a.h. 1132 = a.d. 
1719, after a labour of 17 days : — 

- JL. 0^1 

Written in Nim-ghikastah bv the author’s pupil. Dated 
A.H. 1140 = A.D. 1727. 

' (Qifls Ahouul 'AH Uila Idb.* BBmpon.) 
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129 . 

MaJi ^ ^1 

A commentary upon tho Diwan-i-FIafiz. 

Commentator : — 'Abd-AIliih, better known as ‘Ubayd-Allah 
!^iallfahjl B. ‘Abd al-Haqq, called ‘Abd al-Qadir IQiuway^kl, 
Cbi^ti. Written in elegant Ta‘llq. 

Scribe : — Dara Sh&uh_ (cl. a.h. 1069 = a.d. 1668), who 
was a disciple of Sayyid zXdatn Rasul of Mawara"al-Nahr as 
would appear from the colophon. See for details and another 
copy, Ind. Off, Lib. Cal. No. 272. 

Beg. ; — ^^1 b ^ 0 ^ ^1^ 

(NizSin Lib. , ITyderabad.) 

130 . 

The poetical work of Rai Sahib Ram, poetically called 
“ Khamuah ” who died previous to a.h. 1229 = a.d. 1812. Sec^ 
Sprevger Cat., p. 401. and for other copies sec O.P.Lib. Cat. 
(Bankiporo),Voi. HI, p. 260. No. 432, and A.S.B. Lib. Cat., p.l08. 

Written in careless Shikastah. Not dated. 

Beg. : — I — ca — ^ y %) ^ ^1 

(R. S. Lib.) 


131. 

The poetical work of Mir Dana , probably Mulla Dana who 
was engaged in Farrukb Siyars ndgn (a.h. 1124-1131 = a.d. 
1712-1718) with Nazim Klian. usually called -.Abd al-Rahim 
in copying the l^ahndmah. See Sprenger Cat., p. 122, 
and Subh Oulshan, p. 159. 

Written in Ta'llq. Not dated. 

Beg- 0 

^ lb 3 ^ ■ ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

132 . 

The lyrical poems of BSzl Mashhad!^ poetically called 
“ Dani^ ” (6. Mir Abu TuiSb) (d. a.h. 1076 s. a.d. 1666). See, 
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for author’s life, Ni^iar-i-^Ishq, fol. 252 [of this library], and 
/Mam 'i-Anjuman ( ), p. 146. 

Written in Shikastah in the 10th year of Muhammad Shah. 
Beg, : — \yQ ^ 

yo ^5,1 — ^ UdJd jf c^l 

(R. S. Lib.) 

133 . 

The poetical work of Nawwab A‘izz Klian Tarkamani, 
poetically called “ Dldah'^ (d. c. a.ji 1200 = a.d. 1786). Sec, 
for author’s life, Sham^ -i-Anjuman, p. 157. 

Written in Sbikastah and Tallq. Not dated. 

Beg. : — ^ 

L — «^b 

(H. S. Lib.) 

134 . 

The lyrical poems of Bacbobu Beg, poetically called 
“ Zarrah/" composed, according to S'prenger Cat., p. 389, in A.H. 
1188 = A.D. 1774, The chronogram mentioned by Dr. Sprenger 
does not appear in this copy. The beginning of the MS. is also 
different from that in Sprmger Cal. Iliere are two other poets 
with the Tokhallus. “ Zarrah ” mentioned in Subh-Gul^an, 

p. 166. 

Written in Ta‘llq, witliin red -ruled borders. Dated a.h. 
1234 = A.D. 1818. 

Contents : — ajLai - v:;|^d and 

^LJ^i ^ ^ ptd 

Bog. 

h 3 (^) 

Beg. 

h Jd (jjiy j fjt*^ b 

sl» At? 

Beg. 

CU-id J•d3 Aft 

(R. 8. Lib.) 
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136 . 

According to a marginal not© written in a different hand 
the author -f these Ruba^iyat is Maqsud ‘Alam who 

was in the service of the Emperor Shahjahan (a.h. 1037-1069 = 
A.n. 1628-1659). The author was a native of Gujrat and died 
at Lahore in a.h. 1059 = a.d. 1640. Sec Raw^t ShSK 
(No. 85). Compiled byihis son Md. Ja‘far. See, for author’s 
life, TazHrah-i-VlarnJff-i-Hind. p. 216, Sprenger Cat., p. 445. 
Written in good Ta*llq. Undated. 

Beg. : — - ^ 

(Wa]id Qusayn, Lucknow.) 

136 . 

Uj 

The lyrical poems of Mulla Rids IsfahSnl, poetically called 
" BUS.” See, for author’s life. Shmn'*i-Anjuman ( 5 *^ )> 
p. 170. 

Written in Ta'llq. 

^ (.U jl 

Beg. : — w) 

(R. S. Lib.) 


1 . 37 . 

The lyrical poems of Ghulam JllSnl of B*mpore, poetically 
called ‘BtTof’ (d. a.h. 1236 = a.d. 1819). See, for authors 
life, IntiWiSb-i-YadgSr of Amir Mlna’l (d. a.h. 1318 = a.d. 1900^ 

Written in Shikastah in the author’s lifetime. Dated 
A.H. 12s30 r= A.D. 1814. 

u ^ ^ 46 3 

Beg. : — 

^ 

(R. 8. Lib.) 

138 . 

The lyrical poems of MiillS Satl* who was alive in a.h* 
1136 = A.D. 1723, in the time of BahSdur 8h&h (1118-1124 * 
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A.D. 1706-1712). For author and his works see Sprenger Cat.y 
pp. 122, 156 and 560. 

Written in Ta4iq. No date. 

Beg. ^ 

(Al-Nadwah Lib., Lucknow.) 

139. 

M 

The lyrical poems of a poet with the Takballu? “ Sami ” 
identical with l^wfijah ‘Abd-Allah SSmI who was in the 
service of A'zam ^^h and died in the time of Muhammad 
ghah (a.h. 1131-1161 = a.d. 1719-1748) at Jjahore; see Spren- 
ger Cat., p. 166, and India Office Lib. Cat. No. 1704. 

Written in NastaMiq on gold-sprinkled paper. Not dated. 

Beg.:— ^ trfiuwr 

' (Ma^bab YSrjang Lib., Hyderabad.) 

140. 

A very interesting copy of a lAwan of uiidotted letters. 
The poet calls himself * Sarmad' but he must not bo confounded 
with the celebrated mystic Sarmad of Aurangzib's time, a 
short notice of whoso life is given in the preface of the MS. 

Preface begins thus : — )\j^\ j 

Written in neat Taliq. ‘Unwans illuminated. Onfol. 20a 
there are two pictures, one of Sarmad and the other of Ubbhl 
Chand, beloved of Sarmad. 

I 

Beg. : — tj fiff (•U d/ \j) ij ftfie jJ) .XMk 

(A. S. Lib.) 

141-142. 

Wrongly styled “ Hilyat al-Kimayt ” on the fly-leaf of 
the MS. ^th the wor&s are bound in one volume. 

Written in Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

(1) Diwan-i-Sardar begins thus : — 

jy 

HA 
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(2) Ditoan-i-Qassab begins thus : — 

j jd 

Probably this is the same Qassab whose Kvlliyat was 
deposited in the library of the Emperor Ahmad Shah, in the 
year A.H. 1176 = a.d. 1762. The verses of the Kvlliyat number 

about 3,500. See Svhh GuUhan ( (jAl? ), p. 331. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

143. 

The lyrical poems of Mirza , poeticalh^^ called ‘ Sayadat,^ who 
belonged to the Jamal al-Husaynl’s (the author of Ravdo^t 
al-Akbab) family and lived at Lahore in a.h. 1100 = a.d. 1688 
and died in the latter portion of Aurangzib’s time (1068-1118 
= A.D. 1657-1706). See, for author, Ni^itar-i-I^q, fol. 3346 

(of this library) and l^arn^ -i-Anjwnian ( ), p. 195. 

Written in Shikastah within red-ruled borders at the 
request of ‘ Abd al-Kasul. ‘Unw^an illuminated. 

Scribe : — Faqlr Muhammad. ^ 

Beg. : — y cU 

(R. S. Lib.) 

144 

The lyrical poems of Salabai tQian of Surat, poetically 
called Sayid ^^ (d. a.h. 1137 = a.d. 1724). See, for author’s 
life, Nv^tar-i-'lshq fol. 309 (of this library), and Yad-i-Ba/ydd, 

Written in finest NastaMiq. * Unwan illuminated, gold- 
ruled borders. 

^ 

. ... 

(R. 8. Lib.) 

145. 

JCi ;jj* 

A very extensive collection of Persian poems with a pre- 
face, selected from the works of well-known poets. It is divided 
into 4 mamsam^ subdivided into 1,000 FasU, 
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Author: — ShaHq,*' collected in the time of the Emperor 
Shah ‘Alam (a.h. 1253-1274 = a.d. 1837-1857). 

Written in Ta‘liq, within 4 columns of nul ruled and gold 
borders. ‘Unwan illuminated. 

Preface begins thus : — 

^*4? JU. jj J jf 

Beg. ^ . 

l> ^l) lifl VStjAS 1*1— Aj 

tril l*4j <i/ wiy 
(R. S. Lib.) 


146 . 

(3i^ 

The poetical work of Mir Ghulam Husayn with the 
Takballus. “ 5 ^* 17 *’ (d. a.h. 1243 = a.d. 1827). The author 
flourished under GhazI al-Dln Hyder (a.h. 1229-1242 = a.d. 
1812-1826). See SpreMger Cat., p. 569. For a complete copy 
see Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 1729. 

Written in Ta‘llq. Not dated 

JIJI 5 |U j 

Beg. : — 

(U. S. Lib.) 

147 . 

Sm^yJL 

The lyrical poems of Sharaf-i-Jahan (d. a.h. 968 = a.d. 1660)^ 
with a short prologue. See Sprenger Gat., p. 566. 

Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘llq. Most of the folios are 
damaged. 

Preface begins thus ; — Jl5j| b 

Beg. : — 3 I e>l^ ^ vs)f oi^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


148 . 

Wrongly stvled Ditoan^i^KamSl on the fly-leaf of 

MS. ■ " 

Author: — ‘Abd al-Mu*min Sbaraf al-Din of Shufurwah 
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(d. c. A.H. 600 = A.D. 1203). See Br. Mus, Pers. Suptd. Oat. 
No. 239 III. 

Written in S^astah-Amlz Ta'llq. Dated a.h. 1021 = 
A.D. 1612. 

jyUj j (3^1^ 

Beg. 

Ij j fsf — git* 

(R. S. Lib.) 


An autograph copy of the Diwan of Skawq, dated a-.h. 
1174 = A.D. 1760. 

^ aw ^ tOm (jaiU jt af* «s>Ui| 

Jl itfliMj ^ afU jj) . AJiJ )\fA{ 

aali a«*l j tSJ^ 1 1 

Written in ghikastah within gold-ruled borders. Fol. T 
and II richly illuminated. 

Some mischievous hand has erased the name of the poet. 
There are 4 other poets with the Takhallus 
mentioned in Sudh OulsAan ( ), p. 226. 

ta wiXe vSm*! 

Beg. ; — 

U s( — ^ ujiLiJs Sj^jj eiijji 
(R. S. Lib.) 


cy..> 

The lyrical poems of Hakim ghaykb Husayn with the 
Takballus. “^uhred ” (d. a.h. 1149 » a.d. 1736). For details 
see Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 1178 with a different beginning, O.P. Lib. 
Cat. (Bankipore), Vol. Ill, No. 391, p. 206, and Sprenger Oat., 
p. 671. 

Written in Ta'llq. Another, copy of the same is in this 
Ubtary: — . . ..^ ,* 

U;l — iS j 


(1) Beg.:~ 


U;U y Jto *a> «»* 

1) of jf- (S»A S*r- 

t> S I— tV y 

(R.S.Lib.) 


(2) Beg. 
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161 . 

•• ^ 

The poetical works of Mtrza lUian, poetically called 

ShShStH,^^ See, for author, Sham^ ‘i-Anjuman ( 
p. 240. “ V w/ c- y 

Scribe : — Md. Akbar Qara^I al-‘AbbasI. Written in 
Ta‘llq. Dated a.ii 1011 = a.d. 1602. 

Beg. U j j *1^' (•— >< 

(R. S. Lib.) 


162 . 

The lyrioal poems of Mulls Sliayda (d. a.h. 1080 =a.d. 1669). 
Vide ^am‘-i-Anjunian { 5 .A ), p. 220 and EbizSnah-i- 

*Amir(^ ( tjAs iitji ),p, 271. For another imperfect copy see 

Br. Mus. Pars. Suppl. Cat. No. 326. 

Written in Ta‘llq 

b e*^ w jpjf 

Beg. : — 

(R. S. Lib.) 

153 . 

sljt 

The lyrioal poems of MirzS Sh^h Husayn (as given on the 
top of the ‘UnwSn on the fly-leaf at the beginning), arranged 
in alphatetioal order. Written in neat Ta'llq. 

h 

Beg. : — 

lot jpO 

(R. S. Lib.) 

184 . 

e) 1^0 

The lyrical poems of ‘Al&’al-Dln ‘All A^mad “ ^SWr.” 
Ammged in alphebstioal ordw. Name of the author appears 
attheend:— . 
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.^bU^j^ j.ifi^ (^»Arr t>iUfc«) isj^ ^ 

It appears that the author flourished in the time of Naslr 
al-Dln Mahmud (d. a.h. 157 ss a.d. 1356) whom he praises in 
the following couplet : — 

oI^^>su 

4j;LL-A ^ 

Written in usual Ta llq. Dated Muradabad (a.h. 1239 == 
A.D, 1823). Probably the author is Sabir ghah of Delhi. See 
Bodl. Lib. Cat. for Sahir No. 1180. 

IfJd jf j 

Beg. :— 

\s3^ (sy^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


155 . 


^Li 4V»suc 

The lyrical poems of Md. Salih. Prom the preface it would 
appear that the poet came to India during the time of the Em- 
peror Shah JahSn (a.h. 1037-1069 =: a.d. 1028-1659) : — 

iJjJs jyUj 

^ Ow-I j J j tc^ji AIKu^ 

jjio J* ^y. «£M«aA. 

- eit)! vs)L^»i iiHli j J 

See Sprenger Cat, p. 382, for another copy with a different 
beginning. Written in clear Ta‘llq, within gold-ruled borders. 
The first two pages contain beautifully illuminated ‘Unwftns. 
Dated a.h. 1260 = a.d, 1844. 



bo sl— « ^ 

Ujl( O.Mi«| pJjl/ - ^ ^ 

(R S. Lib.) 


156 . 

The lyrical poems of HajI Ssdiq Isfah&nl, poetically called 
‘••SamiL” The author came to India during the time of the 
Emperor Alamglr (a.h. 1069-1119 « a.d. 1659-1707). See for 
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160 - 161 . 

The lyrical poems of Nawwib ‘Abd-AllSh (B. NawSb 
‘All Md. ;^Sn of Bampote) with the Takballns “ ‘Asi.” 

The author died in Ujhyanl, a small town in Bohilkhand in 
A H. 1181 = A.D. 1767. Collected and transcribed by the order 
of NawwSb Nasr-AllSh lUiSn, B. NawwSb Md. ‘Abd-AllSh 
Khan of Rampore (d. in a.h. 1225 = a.d. 1810). For author’s life 

see Intij^ Yadgar of Amir Mlna’I 
pp. 19-21. ^ • 

Scribe : — Fayd ‘All B. Md. QSsim. Written in Ta‘llq. 
Dated a.r. 1192 = a.d. 1778. 

Preface begins thus : — 

^ lAn tS sifjb jliji j 

(R. S. Lib.) 

162 . 

The lyrical poems of Mir Diyft’ al-Din “ ‘Ibrat ” (as written 
on the first fly-leaf). The Diwan contains 89 quatrains. 
Written in ^kastah on blue paper. 

U ->♦ 

Beg. . 

(R. 8. Lib.) 


163. 


The lyrical poems of ItBr Md. of AkbarSbSd. See for 
author BUz Baw^n ( ), p. 444. Written in Ta‘llq. 


Beg.;— 


' (R. 8. Lib.) . 


161 

The poetical work of ‘ Uzlat DlwSnah (as written on the top 
of the ‘UnwSn). Written in clear Sbilustah. Incomplete copy^ ' 
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Beg. :— 

Ik® ^ y 

(R. S. Lib.) 


166. 

The lyrical poems of Ghulam Hadrat, poetically called 
‘ /^gi ’ as mentioned in the preface,* composed in a.h. 1242 
= A.D. 1826. The author dedicated the work to Ahmad ‘All 
{^LSn, Nawwab of Rampore. The author further states in the 
preface that he was a pupil of Mirza Qatll (d. a.h. 1233 = A.D. 
1817). Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 

Preface begins thus : — 

Iaai JU> 

(R. 8. Lib.) 

166. 

The poetical works of ‘Ismat Bukhari (d. a.h. 829 = a.d. 
1425). For other copies see Br. Mus, Suppl, Per, Cat. No. 282 
and Bodl. Lib. Gat. No. 861. 

Written in elegant Ta‘llq. Gold-ruled columns. ‘Unwan 
beautifully adorned in gold and ultramarine. Valuable copy. 
Dated a.h. 1030 = a.d. 1620. 

Scribe : — Mlrak Bukhari. The MS. bears three stamps of 
the following three kings of Oudh : — 

( ^ ^ ) 

Md. ‘All. Amjad ‘All. Sulayman Jah. 


(R. S. Lib.) 


167. 

The lyrioal poems of <^ailb, who is quite different from the 
poets with the same Takballas mentioned in Ni^tar-i-‘I^, 
BUz Bau^^on and l^amf -i-Anjvman. 

Written & Nlm-gbilutstah. Dated a.h. 1217 » a.d. 1863. 



00X0 


Journal of the Astatic Society of Bettgal. 
ly AjjJ tSjf 

Beg. :— 

[y oUe vt" 

(R. S. Lib.) 

168 . 

•• 

The lyrical poems of Ghiyath al-Din poetically called 
“Ghiyathl,” who was a disciple of Ahmad Sirhind called 
Mujaddid-i-AlHMnl (d. a.h. 1033 a.d. 1623) as he states in 
fol. 6a. (See for AlflJ^ani, p. 42.) 

Written in irregular Ta'llq. Not dated. Defective at the 

end. 

Beg. : — 

(M. A. Bari Lib., Ferangi MahaU, Lucknow.) 

169 . 

The poetical works of Lachman Singh, with the Takbal- 
lus ‘ Ohuyufi * of Delhi. He was a pupil of lifir ghams al-Din 
Faqir (d. a.h: 1183 = a.d. 1769). For this Ghuyuri see Ruz 

Ramhan ( ), p. 498. Written in Ta‘llq. Not dated, 

fjb *^ji\ ejihS ^ 

Beg. 

(B. S. Lib.) 

170 . 

The lyrioal poems of “ Fa’iz**. It contains a prof^ by 
Ssdr al-Dl^ Md. B. Zabaidast IQkSn (a.h. 1151>1161 s A.D. 
1738-1747), the author of the work ealled Ir^ul al-W<tzarS. 
See Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 338, and Sprenger Cat., p. 127. 
Written in good Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Beginning of the preface : — ajif j 

«L 

9 , of the DlwSn ^ 

(WBjid Qusayn, Luokhow.) 
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17L 

>> dibi'^ 

The lyrical poems of ‘^ll GllSnl, poetically called FaVz,** 
with a preface, composed in a.h. 1112 s a.d. 1700. 

The author composed the following chronogram on the 
conquest of Golconda by -Alamglr (a.h. 1069-1119 = a.d. 
1659-1707). See fol. 606. The yea,T 1082 is deduced from it : — 

^ ^ ^ JU 

A — ^L> j 1*^1^ j 

• •AT 

For author see Ruz Raw^an ( ), p. 502, and 

Spre^iger Cai.y pp. 402 and 158. 

Written in ghikastah. Dated a.h. 1174 = a.d. 1760. 
Scribe : — Ghulam Samadanl. 

Preface begins thus : — ^ 

S3 d[y j\ [yfO 

(R. S. Lib.) 



172. 

Several poets with the Takballus “ Fira^ ” are mentioned 
in the Tazkirah-i-RUz Eawahan ( jjp ijOS ). Written in 
Shikastah. 

|,_x iU ijf 9j0j) vf 

Beg. : — 

fj* Cjt} 

(R. 8. Lib.) 

178. 

The lyrical poems of Abu TurSb AnjadSnl, poetically 
called “ Furqirii ” (d. a.h. 1026 ss a.d. 1616). See, for author’s 

life, Teufkirah-i-BOz })) p. 620. 

Written in neat Tallq. Dated a.h. 1247 s a.i>. 1831. 

JLaj 

Beg.: — 

jMfc oly A .» 

(R.8.1A0 
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174. 

The lyrical poems of Mlrzfi ‘AbbSs, poetically called 
“ FarugS ” B. AqS MusS (d. a.h. 1274 = a.d. 1857). The 
author was oue of the court poets of Fat^ ‘All SbSh (a.r. 1274* 
1260). See Br. Mua. Pera. Cat., p. 210a. Another poet with 
the TakballuS ''Farugbti" is mentioned in ^ubh Outran, p. 
316. The lAuian is preceded by a prologue wntten by Md. 
^Sn who collected the poems. 

Written in good Ta'llq. Not dated. 

Preface begins thus : — ^1 vsoat. 

ly lui af 

Beg. : — 

iP ^ 1.^ alV i/ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

176. 

, The lyrical poems of “ Farhang,” probably Forhang Sbirii* 
zl, arranged in alphabetical order. Written in Ta'llq, within 
r^ and silver-ruled borders. Not dated. •): 

Beg.;— itf HHSr 

laA jIAja ay af ya 

(R. S. Lib.) 

176. 

A valuable copy of the Ditoan of FayySd LshjI (d. a.h. 1060 
s A.D. 1649) with a preface which beghis thus : — 

^ a^ JJI y 

y 

See for detafls O.P.Lib. Oat. (BSnkipore), VoL in, No. 313, 
p. 94, and Shem'i-A’njvmum ( gtA ), p. 374. Written in 
excellent Ta'llq, within gold-ruled borders. ‘Unwftn richly 
illuminated. 

Ik. atij 7t aJujo jry jt 

^ h y ajf a*W tSi 

(R. B. Ub.) 


Beg. 
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177 . 


The Qaaidaha of Shams al-Dln of Tabas (d. a.h. 626 
« A.D. 1228). See Sprenger GcU. for notice, p. 17 ; for other 
copies see India Office Lib. Oat. No. 1030. Pertack, Berl. Lib. 
Gat.^ p. 1247, and Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 621. Written in Ta^ilq. 


Beg. 


Bij <SJ^ ^ of ^ 

Ojli il U %Styc iUa Jd 


(B. S. Lib.) 


178 . 

jie^\ 

The poetical works of Ahqar^ consisting of (>jUa5, 

and Regarding the Muhbammasat which he 

entitles as Ghdzdr MuWMmrnaa the author says in 

the beginning that their total number is 150 and that he 
composed them in a.h. 1134 = a.d. 1721. 

gif ^ ^ iw 

iJ— if p creaks 

^ Afli ^;0 

t ? """i^ 3 ^ caW ji ss^Mty 

Written in bad Shihastah, slightly defective at the begin- 
ning. 

cmhI j ^\ oT 

B®g ’— . - . 

Cm«| jjjtA »lwSA|&^|Af J O^- 
(R. 8. Lib.) 


179 . 

A oolleoliioii of the lyrical poems of ffimid B. Fa^-Al]ah> 
poetically called * JamSR’ of Delhi (d. &.H. 942 ^ a.d. 1536). 
See for author and his other works Br. Mua. Pers. Cat., p. 364a> 
Written in Ta'llq. 

iJJU tJ^U iJXo o*^ 

Beg* 

(B. 8. Ub.) 
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180 . 

CL>lX 

The poetical works of Mlrza DarSb Beg of Ka^mlr, with 
the Takballus ‘ Juya ’ (d. a.h. 1118 = a.d. 1706). For notice see 
JSprenger Cat, p. 463, and for another copy see O.P. Lib. Cat. 
(Knldpore), Vol. Ill, No. 369, p. 178. Written in Ta'llq. 

Beg. 

b 4si^ ^3 3 

(R. S. Lib.) 


181 . 

cylX 

The lyrical poems of DSwan ? Written in very bad ghikas- 
tah. Not dated. 

Beg. |o^ 481^ 

U Jaj ^il.^3 

liStP e)^l3 ^ 

(B. S. Lib.) 


182 . 

^ , 

M 

The MS. is of historical interest and is one of the most 
valuable possessions of this library. It bears on the first fly- 
leaf some notes in the handwriting of Mun*im Sh&n^ B. 
Bayrfim (Beg)* (d. a.h. 983 = a.d. 1576) and ‘Abd al-Ra^m 
SbfiRkbSngn * B. Bayram iy;i5n as follows : — 


I Mun'im Khankb^nSn (eon of Bayram Beg), a nobleman who was 
raised to the ji^ity of prime minister by the Emperor Akbar. He was * 
appointed governor of Jawnpur in a.h. 062 as a.d. 1660 after the death of 
KhSnzamfin. See for his life Mahathir aUUmarS^y Vol. I, pp. 636-645, 
BaMiJnl, Vol. n,p. 217, JDorSSf if h65rf, pp. 220-262, and O.B.D., p. 270. 

s BayrSm ]^&n1ehSnSn was one of the most disti iy iish e d officers 
of the IfUghal court. He died in a.h. 068 ss a.d. 1661. Sm for his life 
Bad&'unl, Vol. II, pp. 100-102. Darbar AkbaH^pp. 167-106, O.B.D.,p. 100, 
mid ii2-C7fiMr5*. do. 871-884. 

( For *Abd atBablm ^ilaldlinSB, mo Blodunaim*. XlsrAMbarl, 
Vol.I,p. 834,O.B.I>.,p. 11. , 
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* 5-^ 5r** !) ^aiu* «a»lj^ 

^13 jd - ^ ^Ui <^U :j,i ^ 

^ j j c5i)y ^ u^ 3 j 

A-aii* ^ jIjA tdjyi A^U J jf Jhp^ J 

>3*^ ^IfcjA j <*«IJ jA.^aUI&« «£a«»| vSa^ j S&MM.J j A^ vS-Aa j ^I>A 

- u*»^ ^ J l^t^i *^l ^ (i;« urf (WU ^1 - Ksj\jtfi‘ ^ j 

(jjl^,^«»^^^^iLo^yilaU^jl a*j vtAy^S }A-jif\^\ (r) 

Sy^ - j A»<j«^|^.»f (jiUL 

- ^ wl*uj| A^Jb AaJUi^ jiJf 13 Jjl jl A»aWi^ 

First two fly-leaves are adorned with two circles illumin- 
ated with gold and floral designs. Foil. 3 and 4 contain 
hunting seats. The handwriting is an extremely handsome 
Nasta'liq. Dated a.h. 938 = a.d. 1531. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

183. 

(jIa vwJUj cl^U^ 

The complete poetical and prose works of Talib * All IQiSn, 
poetically called 'Ay^l \ arranged in alphabetical order with an 
interesting preface, composed at the request of his friend Mlrza 
Md. *All in a.h. 1232 = a.d. 1822. 


Beg. of preface : — i^buo aaIA ;LjLj ( 3 U 

Beg. of Diwan : — U cJ# c^l 


Written in Indian Ta'llq. 

(*Abd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 

184. 

cL>yr 

A rare and good copy of the lyrical poems of T&hir 
al-Husaynl with the poetic^ title “ TJVA!^ 

1 Probably Bahfidur EhSn FSrilql ; see O.B.D.t p. 94. 

< Soltfo Musaffar of SujrSt (a.h. 91 7-932 s a.d. 1511-1526). 

8 *A1I MardSn E^fin BahSdur, who served under Akbar and 
JahlniB^, a.h. SS 4 a a.d. 1576 fco his death/distinguished himself 
especially in the Deccan wars. He died in a.b. 1021 a a^d. 1912. See 
ter detaOa Q^Vmmr^^ VoL II* pp. 779-775, and Blodiniaiuii, 

JBfi.Aibbdri,p. 496. - v; 




ccxoW 


Jourrud of the Aeiatie Soekty of Bengal. 


He lived in the Emperor Aurangzib’s time and died at 
Ka^mlr. See for details Sprenger Cat., pp. 100, 126 and 
327-328, and O.P. Lib. Cat. (Bankipore) No. 389, p. 203. 

Written in neat Ta‘hq, within gold-ruled borders. Not 
dated. 

(Mabbllb ySr Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 

186 . 

A very valuable and complete copy of the poetical worlu 
of ‘ImSd (d. A.H. 773 = a.d. 1371). For author’s life and details 
see O.P. Lib. Cat. (BSnhipore), Vol. I, No. 149, p. 218, Ind. Off. 
Lib. Cat. No. 1862, Sprenger Cat., p. 436, and for another 
complete copy see BotU. jJb. Cat. No. 803. The title of the 
work is written in gold within two richly illuminated Circles 
at the banning of the copy. 

Written in a very elegant Naskb within gold-ruled 
columns. Not dated. The headings are written in gold-and 
red. . 

Mtd wUidJt jLa* Nib; 

Beg.:- 

Mlc yf tdio )! IjiU cuAf 

(B. S. Lib.) 

186 . 

•• 

A very valuable copy of the poetical works of Qttdu 
(d. A.H. 1056 sA.i). 1646). See O.P. Lib. Cat. (Bankipore) . Vol. 
ni, p. 14. Written by the order of Nawwab NijjJiSr Sfd. ]^Sn, 
by the calligraphist Md. A'^am in a.h. 1162 s a.d. 1748. 
Richly illuminated with gold, written in a very beautiful 
Nasta'llq, within gold-ruled borers. The MS. was purchased 
by NawwSb Kalb ‘All KhSn ftom NawwSb ‘Ubayd-Allsh 
^Sn BahSdur Fayd Jang, C.S.I., Madar al-MuhSm of Tank, in 
A.H. 1299 a* A.D. 1881. 

(B. S. Lib.) 

187 . 

The complete poetical works of Muqlm > poetically 
called * Salma * ( ). 

The author could not be tntced, but from some poems. in 
praise of IMiS Qbikdh (d. A.K. lOW a .a.D. 165^, *Abd sl« 
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Ri^lm Sb&nkbSnan (d. a.h. 1036 s a.d. 1616, eto.), it is 
evident that he flourished at the time in question. 

Written in fine neat ghikastah, within three columns. 

Beg; ^ Ijljt oiU 

(M.- *AU ^esayn lib., Hyderabad.) 

188 . 

The lyrioal poems of “ Ni^flim ” Ganjavl (d. c. a.h. 602 = a.d 
1206). The Ditean consists of Qhaz^ySt, QoM’id and 23 
■ Buba*iySt. For details see Sprenger Oat. From a signature 
of Mr. H. Bloohmann on the fly-leaf it appears that he consulted 
this copy in a.h. 1286 = a.d. 1869. The work is rare. A 
copy exists in the Buh&r collection. Imp. Lib. The present 
MS. is full of clerical mistakes. 

Written in neat Ta'llq. Not dated. 

• 

iSJ) iSM jl * 0 * 

Beg. ; — 

ji,f ii jsau kAhl 

(B. S. lib.) 

189 . 

Jb 

•* M 

The poetical works of “ FFolt.” Another poet, namely 
Najaf Qull KhSn, with the Takballus “ WSi ” is mentioned 
in ^vbh Qul^n, p. 686. Written in ^ikastah. Not dated. 

Ij U tJU 04U>3 

Beg. ; — 

tj U (« JU Jlt&M 

(R. S. lib.) 

190 . 

The lytioal poems of NiySz Mu^yi al'Din Bilgrami, 
poetioally called * WSmiq '. The author was in the court of 
SbitKb Bu > RBjah (Kftyath) DiwSn ot Patnah, wlm died about 
A.m 1187 as A.i)i 1777. See O.B-.D. of Mr, Beale, p. 380. 
For author’s life vide Nit^torn-'/eiiq fol. 4766 (of thisUwary). 

1 Them, is a faanditacy Ittwvy in the family of Bajah l^tlb Bli. 
CSao an Hidfl Joqnml of A'famgarh.iuqr 1018, TdL Xl, p. IS). 
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Written in Ta'llq. For another copy and details see O.P. 
Lib. Cat., Vol. m, No. 427. 

Contents : — 

3 o iiJtS 

QasS’id : Beg. ^ r" « * 


^ jlj JiS jl cLo^ ia »j l4 At Ai 
GliazalySt : .Beg. .’ — 

L* J iSrUnJ yy. 

/•ae 3 ij Mi fjl 

RubS'iyat: Beg.:— 

y oUla *if _j| iS o— ^ c)f 
(B. S. Lib.) 


191. 

•• 

The lyrical poems of “ Wo/a’J ” ? Written in fine Ta'llq, 
within gold-ruled borders. Frontispiece beautifully illumin- 
ated. Not dated. 

U cla»^ id^y c-A; it* »• 

Beg. :— 

^ y e*^ ji 

(B. 8. Lib.) 

192. 

•• 

A very valuable and fine copy of JXtoan of BsmIt al-Din, 
poetically known as HUSH (d. a.h. 936 = a.d. 1529). See for 
details O.P. Lib. Cat. (Bankiporo), Vol. II, No. 228, p. 123, and 
Br. Mua. Pers. Cat., p. 666. The Ii£3. bears many seals of the 

nobles of SbSh JahSn and ‘Alamglr’s time : utV 

- lyti c>USa . . First 

two foils, are highly illuminated. Written in excellent Ta'llq, 
within gold-ruled borders. *UnwSn and margin of first fol. 
adorned in gold and fiowers. Dated a h. 992 — a.d. 1683 (lith. 
Lucknow). 

Scribe : — HiBr Husayn al-Husaynl. 

(B. S. Lib.) 
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193 . 


A complete Diioan of Mujlr al-Din Baylqanl (d. a.h. 594 
= A.D. 1197). Dr. Ethe remarks in the Bodl. Lib, Cat. No. 659 
that it is a *•' very rare Diwan*^ Br, Mua. Lib, has an incom- 
plete copy. See Br. Mua. Pars, Cat. p. 662, and, for notice, see 
Sprenger Cat.j p. 503. There are also two other copies : see 
Nos. 496 and 407. No. 497 has the following note on the fly- 
leaf by Mr. H. Blochmann, dated a.d. 1870 : “ Exceedingly 
rare.*' Written in Ta‘lTq (undated but old). ‘Unwan iUumin- 
ated, gold-ruled borders. Eolls. 4 to 25 are written by another 
hand on blue paper. 

Beg. 

Another incomplete copy of the same Diimn. 

Beg. 

Written in fine Ta‘llq. First two foils, richly illuminated, 
with gold and blue colour borders. 

Another copy of the same Diwdny defective in both sides. 

Beg. : — ... 43^ ^ )Vi <3^ 

Written in Ta‘llq. 

194 . 


A very rare, valuable and draft copy of a Ditoian by the 
author AnandBain Mu^Ua himself (d. a.h. 1164 = a.d. 1760). 
The date of composition, a.h. 1160, is expressed in the follow- 
ing Ruba'% : — 

c*A|Ai| 

^jaUbv« fjti JS ImJi 

Ms* ^ 

For author’s life and his other works see Br. Mua. Pera. 
Cat., and Elliott, History of India, Vol. VIII, p. 76, p. 997a. 


Contents : — 


Beg. 

latiHlj) Beg. : — 


f jt tStmM jm» %J^ J ttf 
f jt >^jh 
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^0 Beg. : <* — oiJdJi 

” V** — V ^ cA**' 3 .>jC af 

aiduj jUi Beg. :- ^ a-«- iit/ 

^1 Sg^ '^ Uc 


A note on the fly-leaf runs thus : — 

dkUt 

•lA \ jj ^ 

The MS. written by the author himself is dated a.h. 1151 = 
A.D. 1738 : — 


^U3b JlXLi 

For another copy vide India Office Lib. Catalogue No. 1707. 
‘Unwans first and second foils, are richly adorned with 
gold. Written in Nlm-ghikastah within gold -ruled borders. 


(R. S. Lib.) 


Mathnavi. 

195 . 

5| J 

A romantic poem, without author’s name. Some foils, at 
the beginning are damaged. Written in good Ta‘llq. This 
copy was formerly in the library of the Emperor ghfth ‘Alam 
(A.H. 1173-1221 = A.D. 1757-1800). Dated a.h. 1194 = a.d. 
1779. Afi^a Ahmad ‘All ^ does not mention this work in the 

Haft Aaman. Another copy of the same is in the Nizam Lib. 
Beg. :— 

1) kSJ») o^oUi 

(R. 8. Lib.) 


196 . 

The Buetan of Sa'di Sblr&zl (d. a.h. 690 m a.d. 1201). 
Written in excellent Nasta'Ilq, by the famous calligrapher Mir 


1 For AghS Al^ad All, see my Per §. Nate (No. 219). 
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*All^ (d. A.H. 957 = A.D. 1650). For difference of his date of 
death, see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat.^ p. 631^ and my Pers. Note 
(No. 233). Dated Harat, a.h. 927 s a.d. 1620, as mentioned at 
the end : — 

Aiyc aUi AjjJl 

S% kLJt iL» j 

^ iijA 

(R. S. Lib.) 

197 . 

Another copy of the Bustan, written in fine* Nasta*llq, on 
gold -sprinkled paper with two most sumptuously decorated 
frontispieces. Written by the famous calligrapher Md. Murad 
Kashmiri known as shirin Qalam of ghah Jahan’s time (a.h. 
1037-1069 s= A.D. 1628-1659). The MS. is valuable. It bears 
on the first fly-leaf an autograph of the Emperor ghah Jahan : — 

I 

i0^ iJj^^ 

Humayun, Jahangir, ghahjahan, Mun'im Khan and 'Abd 
al-Bahlm j^ankbanan’s autograph will be found in the. fac- 
simile of the O. P. Lib. Gat. at the end of the 3rd volume. 

(Habib al-RahrolTn, Dacca.) 


198 . 

(Wrongly styled A Matjmavi containing 

thoughts on spiritual life, illustrated by copious anecdotes of 
Prophets, Saints and Faldrs, by Rashid al-Din, composed in 
the time of *Abd-AllfthKh&nin the year a.h. 862 ss a.d. 1448 : — 


i Another valuable Persian treatise on Sufic poem without title, 
dated HarSt a.h. 880 ss a.d. 1475. Written by the same calligrapher as 
appears from, the colophon quoted below ; — 

J^Vi yu olku. ^ um.3 ) 

( St,* i»4JUJ| ^1*1 3 *Li» o* 

is in the Arabic and Persian collections belonging to the Hon’ble Mr. 
W. A. Ironside, President of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Notices on the said Arabic and Persian collection will be found in 
my tiiird instalment (next year). 
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fXii Am 3 AtOAmA jgliJIf Jt %£jUi 

The correct title is given in the preface. See 

fol. 3 :— 


1—4-4 jj jyi y a 

jA 

yjijm cu— ♦ayi t5l 

4:K® jU^ — ? Cl — ^ 
jaU jAj 

jl ■ Sjo y aaftMiU ^1 

iJmAAAj—S jlj— .MiJIl g^U. 

Written in Ta‘liq. Dated 
Scribe : — Pir Md. 

Beg, ;— 

Ij a-«l — ^ tt>b} 

isyj j— ^ <y3* 

(R. I 


(••W 

l—^ji JL ... x^ j 

fyl— dlJb o — A aS* ;d 
3 * — isvy f*4r^ JJ 

^ jfi ^d—Jt c5 — 

^d — Jd — *j a:R*J 

d.- X>ld b 

y ^ c>f i2>bo ^ 
.H. 1064 = A.D. 1653. 

I; AcO C->oli 3 — T fd — 

C534^jr*^ 

Lib.) 


199. 

jU 

A itfattnaw in praise of Akbarabad, Ka^mlr and other 
important cities of India, by Zafar Khan, poetically called 
“Afcsaw” (d. A.H. 1037 = a.d. 1627). The title of the poem 
and the author’s name are given in the following lines on fol. 
136;— 

dd^ jA Idi di^ 

jb i^\li jlid lay jb 1^ (•difi c^tjl 

For author see Br. Mus. Pers. Cal., pp. 687, 807. ‘Unwflns 
ruled on gold -sprinkled paper. Written in excellent Ta*llq. 

Preface : — »di^B j ) 9 ^\ vay-Ai^ j4d da^i j 

c-mt clfL ^ ttf aCf eb-ii 
Beg. :— . ^ 

y aiy ^j)U«d aj 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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A Ma^mavi, by Md. Yaliya, poetically called “ FtxUahi of 
NisbSpur, who died according to Br. Mtis, Pers. Cat. in a.h. 
852 = A.D. 1448 and according to Niahtar-i-l^q in a.h. 863. 
The MS. contains two excellent miniatures of the best Pers. style 
to be found on foils. 13^ and 14®. Written in good Nasta4lq. 
Dated a.h. 909 = a.d. 1503. Foils, l^f 2® and 14^ are richly 
illuminated. The preface begins thus : — 

Beg. ^ 
jlj {Ik. c;*^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

201 . 

lijj 

An old and valuable copy of the Sufic poem of KamSl al- 
Din Abu'l 'AtS Mahmud B. 'Ah, poetically aumamed “ Khwha- 
/it” of KirmSn (d. a.h. 742 = a.d. 1341). Written by Sayyid 
‘All al-KStib probably Mir ‘All al>Kstib (see Br. Mua. Per 9 . Cat., 
p. 531), who wrote it for Kamfil al-Din Ma)^mud B. JalSl ad- 
Din JawrqSnl in a.h. 975 s a.d. 1567. 

iva aL. lUABfC ^ ^ iXjM ... wU(3| VS..3 

- fifi f a'lV ] 

Written within gold-ruled borders. ‘UnwSn illuminated. 
Dated a.h. 975 = a.d. 1567. For author and other copies see 
Br. Mu 8 . Pers. Cat., p. 621, and Spreader Cat., p. 472. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

202 . 

A very valuable copy of the rare romantic poem by 
(Jat f). The name of the author appears thus on fol. 12 : — 

cii * ijiSU j (JS isfij! ‘“Mj 3 ^>5 

It was composed in a.h. 832 s a.d. 1428, according to the 
chronogram on the last fol. of the MS. : — 

otjli g-iJ eUif jyc jj,j| <^3 jji 
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The total number of verses is 4,620 : — 

jiyt ^ jUA 

jIjA J — O y^f 54J) ;d 

The MS. contains nine beautiful pictures of Persian style. 
^Unwan illuminated, gold-ruled borders. Written in excellent 
Ta‘llq in Persian hand. The MS. is undated but old. 

Beg.:- 

AC 

(R. S. Lib.) 


loL. 

A Mathnan, by Md. Murad, with the Takhallus “ La'iq ” 
as he says in the Khatimah : — 

ilijit a.xL4 t^-Xi i\y» I^ilj 

Written in ghikastah. ^jiihjahanabad. Modem. 

Beg. 

wLSf ^ (* f 

(B. S. Lib.) 

204 . 

M ^ 

,A rare copy of seven MaO^ms in imitation of J&ml’B Haft 
Awran/g, by Yusuf 'All B. Muhammad al-Husaynl al-jurjSnl 
who flourished in the time of ghah 'Abbas 1 of Persia (a.h. 
996-1038 = A.D. 1587-1628). These poems are dedicated to 
him as stated in the prologue' fol. 3® : — 

^ AUIjIj yfcjJ vS^ 42 ^ 

Mum i.A|JG ff0mi fjif 

c}^bL» ... iUj bIA i^Uv ^ j (^0 (•Ui 

- 

The author enumerates in the preface his seven poems with 
their metres in the following order : — 

(1) 0^1 consisting of 6,090 verses. 

consisting of 2,600 verses. 
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(3) shi consisting of 3,446. verses. 

(4) consisting of 1,270 verses. 

(5) consisting of 5,032 verses. 

(6) iS)^^ consisting of 8,665 verses. 

(7) ' 1*^3 consisting of 4,650 verses. 


The following five MaOmavis of this author in a separate 
volume are preserved in this library : — 

On ethics, etc., with eulogies on the Emperor Akbar (963- 
1014 = lA.D. 1556-1605) in the metre of the Haft Paykar. The 
preface of the work contains three pages. Wanting fol. !• 

Beg. 

On mysticism, etc., in the metre of thfe Mal^zan aU 
Asrar of Nizami and Manthj al-Tayr of Farid al-Din ^ Attar ^ with 
a long preface beginning thus : — 

e;»;l — ^jjJ\ y jl Jtk fj jf 


The poem begins thus 

iiiJT M 

The above work was composed in a.h. 990 ss a.d. 1582 
as the chronogram at the end shows : — 

^ 3 t ^;0 I; ;Ai| ^ J 

M •- « » Ar 

On morals and mysticism, etc., in the metre of Subhat aU 
Abrdr of Jami " with a short preface beginning : — 


The Ma^navi begins thus : — 

ta;* (•— tr- r—J 

The author composed the above work in A.B. 1003 = A.n. 
1694 as the chronogram on fol. 46* shows : — 

* V — U» Ji JU wr— ^ 
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On love in the metre of Jaml’s Laila and MajnUn. Com- 
posed in A.H. 1004= A. D. 1696 as the chronogram on fol. 16^ 
shows : — 


Beg. 

^ ,.U> ,■ ji jK — 4-^ isj^ If tA — 

I • • p ^ 

fjf tjL-v jt jfy j 4ji 

In the metre of Jaml’s Yusuf ZuUtyl^, composed in a.h. 
1011 = A.D. 1602 as the chronogram at the end shows: — 

Beg. 

;T ^ ^ (; j u«V> jK — \) i— 

I • I l-l • I I ^ z ' ' 

(jl—Stit aUi ^ mif Ij .t} Vj ^ ■Mjyiu 


Written in fine Ta'llq. Headings are written with rubrica* 
tions. 


(R. S. Lib.) 


205. 

A very valuable copy of the Shinn Eb'usratv of the 
celebrated Ni^mi (d. c. a.h. 600 = a.d. 1203). Written in 
excellent Ta'llq, within four columns and ruled borders, and 
adorned with beautifully designed full-page decorations on fols. 
and II'*. Dated a.h. 983 = a.d. 1676. 

Scribe : — Mahmud ZShidl. 

Beg. : — 

(B. S. Lib.) 


206. 

Another extremely valuable copy of the same work, con* 
jatining seven pictures in excellent Persian style. Written in 
fine Ta'llq on gold-sprinkled paper, margins are adorned 
with gold flowers, headings are written in gold within blue 
coloured flowers. Dated a.h. 984 » a.d. 1676. 


(R. 8. Lib.) 
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207 . 

Another Mathimvi entitled iSftiriw Khusrau by Nawwab 
Asaf ]iU]itoiJa‘far, whose original name was MirzA Qiwam al-Din 
Md. He died in the reign of the Emperor Jahangir (d. a.h. 
1037 = A.D. 1627). Dr. Sprengcr has wrongly calculated the 
date of his death containing the chronogram j\ Ajb 

A.H. 1212 =s a.d. 1797. The correct calculation is a.h. 1022 = 
A.D. 1613. See Sprenger Gat., p. 120. See a full account of his 

career in Blochmann’s A'in-i-Akban, Vol. I, p. 411, Ma^aMf 
al-Umara\ Tazkirat ahVmara\ Elliott, Bibliographical Index, 
pp. 143-162, and Elliott. History of India, Vol. V, pp. 150-176, 
Br. Mus, Pers. Cat., p. 118*. Sprenger Cat., p. 110, and Bodl. 
Lib. Cat., No. 1068. For other copies see Bodl. Lib. Gat., 
Nos. 1069-1071. 

The work was written by the order of Mlrza Uasan Beg 
BakbshI of Gujrat as mentioned at the end : — 

In a note on the first fiy-leaf the title of the MS. is given 
“ Shifin Kbusraw-i-Amfi ” ( )• 

Written in fine minute Ta'llq on gold-sprinkled paper 
within gold-ruled borders and columns. First two foils, are 
richly illuminated. Dated a.h. 1(K)1 =: a.d. 1592. 

Scribe : — Fath Md. B. MuUa S&hib KAtib. 

Beg. 

j I (Ja — 4 * ’ 31 laiji A&. 

(R. S. Lib,.) 

208 . 

A MadMom by QhinA’i. Composed according to the ohrono* 
gram at the end in a.h. 1021 s a.d. 1612 ; — 

Written in ezo^ent Ta'llq, within gold-ruled borders xm 
gold-sprinUed papers. Contains 8 miniatures'of Persian style. 
Many foils, are injured. Not dated. 
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Beg. :— ■ 

cji 34 , — »| ^ 1 ^ 

(B. S. Lib.) 

209. 

The author ‘All Akbar Shlrazl wrote this Maihnavi in 
praise of Lucknow, the river Gumtl, etc. ; — 

ixl^ (SiT 

composed in the time of Amjad ‘All Shah/ king of Oudh 
(A.H. 1258-1263 = A.D. 1842-1846). 

Written in clear Ta‘hq. Modern copy. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


210 . 




A famous and an autograph Malhnam on the marriage of 
the Emperor Farrukb Siyar (a.ji. 1124-1131 = a.d. 1712-1718). 


1 Amjad *Ali ^ifth wo-s the son of Md. *Ali ^ah, \irhom he siicceed- 
od on the throne of Lucknow as king of Oudh, with the title of Thu- 
rayya jah on the 5th Rabi* n,A.H. 1203, 17th May, a.d. 1842, and diod on 
the 26th ^afnr, a.h. 1263, 16th March, a.d. 1847. Ho was succeeded by 
his son Wajid Ali Shah (seo 0,B,D., p. 73). 

Md. *Aii ^ah, son of Amjad *A1I ShBh, built an observatory at a cost 
of 4,00,000 rupees, and there was a big magnificent library attached to it. 
The library was transferred to the palace of NawwBb Ali Naqi IQian 
(d. A. H. 1278 s= A.D. 1871), who was the father-in-law and prime minister 
of Wajid ‘All ^ah, poetically called “ the last king of Oudh, 

after the deposition of WBjid *Ali ^5h. Altgarh Institute Gazette, 
30th May, 1917.) 

The above library contained ah extensive collection of books and 
MSS., but on the deposition of the last king the contents of the library 
were so completely dispersed that there is hardly a single libri^y or de- 
pository in India in which a volume formerly belonging to the library in 
question cannot now be found. The following account of the library of 
Oudh and its contents has been given by Dr. Sprenger in the preface of 
his Oudh Catalogue i (1) Mut'i Mahall Palace library, 3,000 vols.; (2 )Farb 
Bakh^ Palace library (in which the late king used to re.side), 1,000 vols.; 
(3) Top^anah library ; volumes deposited in 40 dilapidated boxes. 

For fuller details see my Urdu articles, published in the Aligarh Inr 
stUute Gazette, 23rd May, 1917, lOnd Report of the Beaearehea into tlte 
Muhummadan librariea of Lucknow by Dr. Sprenger, 1848 A.D. 

The seal of the library of WSjid *A1I ^Bh contains the following 
Persian couplet : — 

U y CAib vijlkL* 

(See Catalogue of the Ar, and Pera. MSS. in the CedeuUa Madraaah Librairy^ 
p. 99, and O. P. Lib. Cat,, Vol. 11, No. 236, p. 144.) 
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Author Mir ‘Abd al-Jalll Bilgraml (d. a.h. 1138 = a.d. 
1725). For his iife and works see Khimwilh-i-Amirah. pp. 352- 
361. The work was copied in the year when the author died. 
Mr Azad Bilgramrs (d. a.h 1200 = a.d. 1^05) handwriting are 
in some places in the MS. Kor his another autograph sec my 
Arabic Note (No. 152) in the J.A.8.B., Vol. XIII, 1917. Writ- 
ten in Ta‘liq and Shikastah. Dated a.h. 1138 = a.d. 1726. 

B®8* • ^1 jiy" 

(M. ‘Air l^usayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

211 . 

A rare and valuable copy of a romantic poem by “ AA **(?) 
Composed in a.h. 830 = a.d. 1426 after a labour of six months 
as he says on fol. 63^: — 

jUJtj j|l)A 

Total verses 6,600. 

The MS. contains also 11 pictures. The illuminations, etc., 
of this copy seem to be by the same hand as in the preceding 
copies of the same author. 

Beg. 

(B. S. Lib.) 

212 . 

A valuable copy of a romantic MaQivavi. 

Author t-r-Shams al-Din Md. “ Asaar ” of Tabriz (d. a.h. 784 
= a.d. 1382). See for details O.P. Library Oat. (Banhlpore), 
Vol. I,p.225, No. 148, Br. Mus. Pera. Oat., p. 626*1 Ind. Office 
Lib. Oat.. No. 1244, PertacJi, Berl. Lib. Oat., pp. 843-845 and 
1066, Boil. L0>. Oat., Nos. 811-814, Bpreitger Oat., p. 311, 0am- 
bridge Univeraity Oat., p. 346, Dr. Ross and Prof. Browne 
Oat., p. 31, and A.S B. Lib. Oat., p 100. 

A Turiddi translation of this poem is noticed in the Pa/ia 
Lib. Oat., No. 313. Written in good Ta'llq, illuminated with 
gold. Dated a.b. 937 — a.t>. 1630. 

('All Quoayn Lib., Hydorabod.) 
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213. 

Another valuable copy of the same work. 

The MS. contains seven beautiful miniatures. Written in 
excellent TaMlq, within gold-ruled borders and columns. 
Undated but old. 

Scribe : — Muhammad Qiwam Shlrazl. 

Beg. : — jAs JU sUob 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ ' 


214. 

M •• 

A very valuable, unique and autograph Mai^navi with a 
preface, by QfiBim B. Husayn B. Haydar al-isfahani al>Nsfi]l, 
composed in a.h. 901 = a.d. 1486. 

It appears from the JChatimah that the MS. was written 
and collated by the author himself as he says : — 

ft-** to! tljlSJl Jjli 

^ • I M h m ixjo te ^ 

AphS A^mad ‘All does not mention this Mc^navi in his 
Haft Aaman. Written in minute and neat Persian hand. 
Dated a.h. 910 = a d. 1496. 

Beginning of the preface : — j^\ - ^ j 

„ ,. Ma%Mim : — yi jjAe y jl 

(M. ‘All Qumyn lib., Hydwabctd.) 


216. 

^ Jic^i 

A rare Ma^nan relating a story of love among Na^r and 
Mangar (jj^j ) by the same author “ Jsi." 

The author composed this work in a.h. 830 s a.d. 1426, 
after a labour of two months. See fol. 53*;— 

f3k< oj j«Ul ojtf jA 

wit Ay a-ijif ^ ir* 3 ^ (V -** 

^ Jl- u»— y j An ai Stt gjj JlyM 
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Total number of verses are 3,020 : — 

Am* i>«of ^ 0*4? 

Ja^ j ^JdU sS 

The ^ MS. contains also ten beautiful pictures. Another 
Mathnavi of the same title “ Na^ir and Mansur ” composed 
by •' WahM ” (d. A.ir. 1012 = a.d. 1603) is described in Bodl. 
Lib. Cat., p. 391, and Sprenger Cat., p. 686. 

Bgg ._ iilo 

jU^t 

This copy contains two other romantic poems, composed 
by the same author in a.h. 828 = a.d. 1424 and consisting of 
2,900 verses. Contains ten and seven pictures. The illumina- 
tions and paintings of the above copies seem to be in the same 
hand as in the preceding one. 


Beg. : — 



Ag — b 

OiJti>A JjJf Ij iJd 

er*- u!>f tJi 


The last copy is incomplete at the end. 


(B. S. Lib.) 


216. 

\jiaj 

“ Wamtq and ‘Azra*’ a love stoiy, by Shaykb ‘ Sarfi,' com- 
posed in A.H. 993 = A.D. 1684. See the chronogram represent- 
ing the composition and the author’s name in the following 
Bofft- — 

j (3,^ AyJ tJjS 

The MS. contains eight good pictures. Written in clear 
Ta’llq. Dated Lahore a.h. 1290 » a.d. 1873. First two foils, 
are richly illuminated with gold. 

. 1- xAtj J* 

L—Jif J | ■ 

,(R.S.Lib.) 
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217. 

Another copy of the same title, by ‘ Sulhi ’ (?), as appears 
from foL. 2*: — 

ixijfdA L — ^ 

Composed in the time of the Emperor Akbar (a.h. 963- 
1014 = A.D. 1656-1605). Written in Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1072 
= A.D. 1661, by the request of one Nur Md. 

Beg, 

iS^—^ cbtfl iSJ^. tj J 

(H. S. Lib.) 


218. 

b^ j o^b 

Another copy of the same, by QatiR of Bukhara, who was 
in the Court of the Sultan *Abd al-*AKlz Khan Uzbak of 
Bukhara (son of Sul^n 'Ubayd-Allah of Uzbak !^aqans, a.h. 
939-946 ss a.d. 1532-1639). See for author’s life Nishtar'i-Ishq^ 
fol. 547^ (of this Lib.). The name of the author is mentioned 
on fol. 266* in the MS : — 

The MS. contains 52 miniatures of excellent style. Written 
in clear Ta*llq, gold-ruled borders. Frontispiece richy illumin- 
ated and the first two pages are interlined with gold. Un- 
dat^. 

(R. 8 \ Lib.) 


219. 






A Ma^ntm on Bahrain Gar, by ‘AbjadS* (d. a.h. 1193 » 
a.D. 1779). For author and his another work see my Pers. 
Nate on Ditoan Abjadi (No. 107). 

_ Ag hs A^mad ‘All does not refer to this work in lus Haft 
Aman in which he mentions other 78 Ma^mvis. .Sdis 
Ahmad ‘All died at Dacca in a.K. 1290 a.d. 1873. Sw 
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Biographical notice of Haft AsmSn written by Mr. Blochmann 
(Bib. Ind.). 

Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 

Beg . Jfji 

(^. <n. •Ubayd-AllSh Lib., Madras.) 


220 . 

An extremely valuable copy of the famous seven Mathnaivis 
of Jam% (d. A.H. 898 = a. o . 1492) with a prose preface. W ritten in 
fair Ta‘llq, in four gold-ruled columns, with a richly illuminated 
‘Cnwan at the beginning of each poem. The headings are 
written in Naskh^ with gold. The MS. contains nineteen (19) 
miniatures of excellent Persian style. Dated a.h. 10118 = a.d. 
1628. For details see Br, Mus. Pars. Gat. , p. 644b- 

Scribe : — Jamal al-Din Khatib al-ShlrazI. 

Nawwab Kalb ‘Ali Khan purchased this MS. for Rs. 100 
in A.H 1298 = A.D. 1873, as written by him on the fly-leaf of 
the MS. ^ 

^ s $ aJJ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


221 . 




A very valuable copy of YUmf ZtUat/l^, by ‘ Janii ’ (d. 
A.H. 898 = A.D. 1492), contains seven pictuies of excellent style in 
full page, and marginal pictures are richly adorned with gold 
and flowers'. First and last 4 foils, are also highly illuminated 
with gold, etc. (No date.) For details see Br. Mus. Pera. Cat., 
p. 645e- 

(B. 8. Lib.) 


A Pugltv version of the well-known Qur’ftnic story TUauf- 
Zviayl^, by 'AM al-Qfidir f ^ had. Off. Lib. Oat., l^o. 1366. 
Written in good Nai^. Dated 1229 a.b. * a.d. 1813. 
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Beg. 


j* A— ^ 

(Malt^bQb Yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


223. 

An extremely valuable copy of JamVa Khamaah 
eontains nine excellent miniatures! of Persian style.* ‘Unwans 
illuminated. Written in four gold-ruled columns. For details 
see Bodl. Lib. Cal. No. 900 and Br. Mtia, Pars. Cot.^ p. 646. Ex- 
cellent binding. Dated Bakbarz a.h. 977 = a.d. 1569. 

Scribe : — Md. B. ‘AlS al-Din. Good Ta‘llq. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


224. 

M 

A very valuable copy of K^maah-i-Ni^mi. Fine ‘Un- 
wans and margin richly illuminated« Written in minute neat 
Ta'llq, within gold-ruled columns and borders. Dated a.h. 
1021 A.D. 1612. For details see Br. Mvs. Pera. Cat., p. 564e' 

Scribe : — M. B. Hajl M. Khaljftn g^rizl. 

(B. S. Lib.) 

225. 



The history of OarihSsp. the hero of SistSn. Written in 
imitation of the Siahnamah of Firdawsi, by ‘ Aaadi (d. a.h. 458 
■: A.D. 1066). See Br. Mua. Suppi. Pars. Oat., p. 134, No. 201. 
Written in elegant Nasta'llq. 'Unwin highly illuminated. Not 
dated, but old and valuable copy. 

Beg. : — jf 

(‘All ^uMyn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

226. 

A Persian translation of the weU-known work of SanghSaan 
BatRai ( ), A series of 32 tales about Bijah 

Bikramijlt, king of M&lwah. 
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Translator: — Sayyid Muzaffar B. Sayyid Hashim al- 
Husaynl al-HupyfinI ? It is stated in the prologue that the 
work had been translated from the Hindi original to Persian 
by the order of the Emperor Akbar (a.h. 963-1014 = 1556-1605 
A.D.). For details see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 763e- 

Written in Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1212 = a.d. 1797. 


Beg. : — I; sS 


(R. S. Lib.) 


)l 


XII. 

SCIENOBS. 


227. 

A treatise on metaphysics without author’s name, com- 
posed in the year a.h. 1062 = a.d. 1651, as mentioned in the 
preface : — 

)S jI wlf ^ 

JUlwl i^XmJi b]|^ I6f f ••|r SXm 

* Jl sf J[^ - 

The work is dedicated to a prince Sallm-AlUih sJJi 
(some letters are omitted before his name) : — 

wlft)! Iflj ySf 31 M siijA S}Uj ^ 

CM 

Scribe : — ‘Abd al-*All B. Pir ‘All al-Haravl (?). 

Written in a very clear and good Nasta‘liq, within gold- 
ruled borders, and marginal notes are in ghikastoh. ‘UnwSns 
are illuminated. Valuable copy. 

Beg. : — j JA 00 

(*Abd al-Qusayn, Lucknow.) 


A valnable treatise on Philosophy by Sadr al-Din Md. 
B. IbtShlm Sblrazl called MitUa ^tfdra * (a popil of Mir BSqir 


I For JffiUS i^a/MCe life and hw works see Br. Mub. Psrt. OaL 
p. 820^9 GobiDMUi R^tgUms ^ PAsts, p. Si# Broeh.9 Vol. ll. p. 4 I 89 Oairs 
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DSmad and author of al-Asjar al-Arha'h) (d. a.h. 1050 = a.d. 
1640). 

Beg. : — . k 

Written in a fine Nasta‘llq, by author’s son. 

(M. *Abd al-BSsit Lib., Hyderabad.) 

229. 

5;J| 

A valuable treatise on Philosophy by the same author. 
Beg. : — uyjt! J ui 

Written in a fine Nasta'llq, by author’s son. 

(M. ‘Abd. al BSsit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XIII. 

Mechanics. 

230. 

4>X 

A very curious work on mechanical contrivances for pur- 
poses of utility or amusements. The work is divided into many 
sections and figures, treating of the following subjects : — 
hour glasses, dials and other instruments for the measurements 
of time ; magical cups and other devices connected with wine 
drinking ; fountain pumps and other contrivances for raising 
water, etc. Each figure is illustrated and all headings of the 
section and figures are written in red ink. Preface which is 
written by a later author does not throw any light upon the 
real author of this work but from the colophon it appears that 
the work was composed by Fa^-Allah * (d. a.h. 997 = 

A.D. 1688) of the Emperor Akbar’s time under the title of 
Several foils, are missing. 

Scribe: — Hamid al-Dln B. Jamal al-Din of Isfahftn. 
Written in a clear Naskb and Ta4lq. Dated a.h. 993 = a.d. 
1684. 


Lib Cat. Vol. VI, p. 88, and Catalogue of the Arabic hooka in the Br. Mus.. 
Vol. n. pp. 192-194. 

1 For Fayi-AllBhV life see DarbSr AIAari, pp. 673-684, Bada'unl 
Vol. II, p. 369, Veil. Ill, p. 164, Bloehmann, A'ln Akbarl, p. 33, and 
Ma^Setir al UmarU*. 
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Beg. : — m Uf ... aU 

End ; — iJJi sU Mx> aki^jo) 

A-«?] >u w^iUiJi 

- j JUif j^ ji iiA ( Aictjj j^t *>^3M 

The work begins from 9th figure ( ^ JCA ). 

In 1918 I saw the same copy in the possession of a man of 
3hopal who came to Calcutta with this copy. 

(Jagat Narft*in & Co., Cawiipore ^owk.) 


231. 

A tract on mechanical contrivances for purposes of utility 
or amusements by Abu ‘All (?). 

The work is divided into five chapters. Written in Ta‘llq. 
For other copies sec Gat. of Dr. Ross and Mr. Browne, p. 10, 
and Oovt, Ind, Coll.^ A.8.B., part I, p. 63, No. 959. ^ 

Beg. : — ... jWf cUt fi) Ul 

(I^alfl al-Dm Alhmad Lib., Benares.) 


XIV. 

Phtsioonomy. 

232. 

uL^jy |jls JO 

A tract on Physiognomy. The author’s name does not 
appear in the MS. but we learn from the Bodl. Lib. Cat., No. 
1880, that the author of this work is Nur Bakhl^* Written 
in Nasta'llq. Undated. 

^ <>..> 

(*Abd abHiisayn, Lnoknow.) 

XV. 

Calltobapey. 

A very useful and interesting collection of treatises on 
oalligrapy, as following : — 
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233 . 

A treatise, in verse, on the rules of Persian penmanship in six 
characters, by * Majnun/ better known as Mir ‘All al-KStib, who 

died, according to the Mir'at dl-^Alam, a.h. 924 = a.d. 1518, 
and according to the other authors a.h. 951 = a.d. 1544 and 
A.H. 957 = A.D. 1550. 

See for details and another copy Br, Mus, Pera. Gat. 
p. 531, and my Pera. Note (No. 196). Written in Ta’llq. Not 
dated. 

Beg. : — ... u/ fi) 

234 . 

Another treatise on calligraphy dealing with various forms 
of writing, viz. Tbulth aJS, Tawql* gtfP , Naskb ^ and Nasta‘]lq 
by Fath-Allfth who is probably identical with the author 

of AIMlaq Zahinyah ollAf. Vide Br. Mua. Pera. Cat., 

p. 865«. 

Written in Naskb> not dated. 

(Mahbub YBrjung Lib., Hyderabad.) 

236 . 

aUI ( a)L^ ) 

A treatise on the rules of formation of alphabets by the 
famous calligrapher Abd-AIlah Sayraft. It is divided into a 
Mvqaddamali, two chapters and a SbSftirMih. Written in 
Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Beg. : — ^ 


A treatise in verse on the rules of writing the Naskb 
character by Murad of Kashmir, better known as “ Begam*^ 
composed at the request of Hajl Md. ‘Urf DSr. The author 
wfis a pupil of Md. Husayn. Written in fine Ta‘llq. 

Beg. j liJil ^ ^ Aiy 
^ jt 

(M. Md. Muhaddifl} Lib., Rampore.) 
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XVI. 

AGBIOtTIiTUBIi. 

237 . 

<^U;I 

A work on agriculture treating chiefly of the culture of 
fruits, trees, flowers, vegetables and grains as practised in 
India, composed in a.h. 921 = a.d. 1616. 

Author :-—Qssim Yusuf Abu NasrI AnsSrl, poetically 
called “Q5»t‘5.” The colophon, states that the transcriber of 
the MS. is mtwSjah KalSn KStib and that the date of transcrip- 
tion isA.n. 086 s A.D. 1678 : — 

I #v*] jfit ityk aiULaJl y Al 

Aj dJltMmJ y 
- ij ^ 

For another copy see A.8.BJ Oovt. Cdl., part. I, p. 3, 
No. 30 (in 3 ^rts) where the name of the author is not given. 

Written in minute and clear Ta'liq. 

Beg. : — tS fj 

(NizSm Lib., Hyderabed.) 

XVII. 

Ethics. 

238 . 

j jL> 

A treatise on ethics by the famous RvibSfl writer, Af^ 
al-Din KSghl* (d. a.h. 707 = a.d. 1307). For another copy see 

1 A.S.B. Lib. A beautiful copy which was formerly in the Emperor 
* Alaragir's library as appears from his seal on tho let fol. *Alamgir had a 
big library. Ho acquir^ a library belonging to 'Adil ^ah of Bij Spore. 
All the most valuable MSS. were, it is said, taken away by him in cart- 
loads. AurangKib’s love of theology led him to collect TafsTrs^ Hadith» 
Fiqh. etc. Tho collection in his library was thus augmented. (See 
Mir'ai al~Alamn MS. copy Buhar collection, leaf 258). Ho made several 
provisions for tho good management of his library. (See Bodl. Lib. CcU. 
No. 829). 

«Abd-AUBh Qialpi, Qabil IQian, MubSrak ru, M!r Sayyid <Ali KhSn, 
•TawShir Raqam, ffidayat-AllSh Zarrtn Raqom^ Dilawr *Ali, Miiitafit 
Kbiln, I*tim5d Siaii, Md. HSdl al-Husayni, Mu*tamad Kh5n, Amjad 
Sban, Md. Ibr^lm, IQilradmand Kh5n, Na 9 r al-Din, Mun^im'&hSai KhSn- 
QilnSn, Maymanat'l^ln, Md. Bklih, Md. *AU, Suhayi, A^ad Shfin, 
Md. NOr Md., etc., were, the superintendents and Tai^Ildars ^ the 
Imip. library. ■ 

< For his life see Sprengtr Oat., p. 17f 'AJta^Jcadah and EiyS4 oi- 
8hu*aHi\ 
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Bodl. Lib. Oat. No. 1446-11. Written in Undated 

but an old copy. 

Beg. : — - ^1 jUf 

(B. S. Lib.) 

239. 

jd)l Om 4 ^ 1 ^ 4 )L> | ^ ^ 

The popular hundred sayings of LuqmSn (^Isop) with 
the abovementioned religious tract of ‘Abd-AllSh Ansfirl, 
^und in one volume. This valuable MS. dated a.h. 946 ss 
A.T). 1639 is in the handwriting of Mir ‘All (d. a.h. 957 = a.i>. 
1660), one of the most accomplished Nasta'llq writers. like 
the preceding copy this MS. bears the autographs of the 
emperors JaUInglr and SbShjahSn, and the Princess Jahan 
ArS Begam which is very rare. A seal of this accomplished 
lady is however found in a very valuable copy of an unique 
work ShaJumahSh Namdh preserved in the 0. P. lAb. Gal. (Banki- 
pore). (See Vol. HI. p. 1, No. 266). 

JahSn ^ ArS, the eldest child of ^ShjahSn, was the most 
accomplished lady of SbShjahSn’s harem. She is the authoress 
of the famous Persian work " Mtinas al-Anot^,*' a notibe of the 
oelebrated saint ISh’^x^Jah Mu‘In * al-Din G^ishfi. (d. a.h. 633 
s a.d. 1236), composed in a.h. 1049 s a.d. 1639. 

The MS. bears two notes by ^>ShJahfin, one by JahSn ArS 
and one by JahSnglr. 

(1) Note by ^hJahSn (a.h. 1037-1069 « a.d. 1627-1668). 
In this note the emperor says that the MS. was received for 
his library in AkbarabSd in Babi* 1, a.h. 1039 » a.d. 1629 : — 

k*j eS fkflSn. mU&l Au 

I aIw iiijl |L« ^ Cw«; ^ 

. oJb ioit ulUJt >1^ ir f 

|IA^ lift lU* 

Immediatdy after the emperor’s signature is the endorse- 
ment which suggests the price of the MS. to be 

one thousand rupees. 

(2) Another Note by ShShjahSn. 

In this note the emperor says that he gave this '* book 

1 JahSn ArS died A.H. 1092 » aj>. 1681. (See Ma'a^fr4-*JUamghi, 
p. 213, ‘AmaH-StUh (Bib. Ind.), p. 80. 

* For E^Sjah MWIn atDIn, oonmt Ooeinal ot’Af/hlSi pp. 286.266_ 
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of admoaitions ” to his beloved daughter JahSu AiS Beeam in 
l^u’l Hijjah A.H. 1040 a ad. 1630 : — 

i aL. js ij 

u)l^ jitels <>*<• aIhoI u“^ f 

f^. I;f jl 

One or two words at the end of the note have been 
unfortunately pasted over by the foolish binder. On the left 
side of the first note is the following note by Jahangir * {a.h. 
1014-1037 = A.D. 1605-1627) ^ 

(ifil iili. (jUf I 6 ti» — ^1 aUI 

U,USi-. J ^ UjUftI ioU ilfji 

- JU kay aiif 

(3) The fly-leaf at the end of the MS. bears the following 
note by Jahan Sra, in which she highly praises the sayings of 
‘Abd-AIlah al-Ansarl : — 

C«Jj aU| Afc ^ Ala. 

b aSAIA tt»bj jl>A J{ tS Oal Ai«f 

•j'T Otyy^l !> i 

- 

NawwSb Kalb 'All Khitn from a man of Benares purchased 
in the year a.h. 1300 = a.d. 1882 this valuable copy for 
Rs. 1,000 for this library : — 


^ JahSngIr had a good library (see Tirikb Henri, by Md. BSqir 'Ali 
J^Sn B. 8h5h Kalim-Allah Bu^iri, p. 2, Darhar AAi&art, p. 666). 
During his reign Maktub ]^8n was a Superintendent of the Royal Lib- 
rary (see Tuzak-i^Jtihahgiri by Rogers and Beveridge, p. 12). He was 
very fond of MSS. When he went to Gujrfit, he took a library with him. 
To the ^aykhs of OujrSt, he presented from his library such books as 
the 'Tafatr Huaaynl, Ka ahah af and Raw^at cd-A{i&a& ; and on the back 
of each of the books (MSS.) ho wrote the day of his arrival in Gujrftt and 
the date of presentation. (See Taritik JaMnglrl, by Rogers and Bever- 
idge* pp. 439, 440). 

JahSngir was a great lover of MSS. and books as Mr. Martin says : — 
** Collectors (of MSS.) complain of the exorbitant prices they are called 
upon to pay for Persian MSS. and the highest prices now paid are small 
in comparison witli the sums they cost their former owners. The MS. for 
which Jahingir paid 3,000 gold rupees— a sum equivalent to Rs. 10,000 
•—would not fetch Rs. 2,(K)0 at a sale in Paris to-day *’ 

The Mongols, the Timurides, the Muffhals, Emperors and Amirs, all 
paid prices which we hardly understand, and it was not unusual for a 
celebrated MS. of the Qu*ran to realixe .a sum that would be equivalent to 
about a million francs in modem currency. (See Martin’s MinkOure 
Pakuing and PainUra of Paraia^ India and Turkay^ Vol. I, p. 68). Many 
eminent painters and illustrate were employed in his library. 
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Ho aUi iilM) j iuU <xu 

jUs JLw yi j j«5 

^ cUld JSd-of [^UAf ] *r** «doiAi^ 

- 42)^^*!^ 

The MS. is carefully preserved in a splendid binding. 

Beginning of Sad Pand Luqman : — , 

lU 

^t ttiU^ sf owM»i Aij ^:^!l ... vj ^ *^♦*11 

Beginning of Risalah Khwajah ‘ Abd-Allah Ansarl : — 

Si 42)1^ 0 to Ji cjj b 

Sd 4:)toji 

( ) 

It is not out of place to mention hero that a most valuable 
and well known MS. beautifully illuminated entitled Khirad 
Namah-i-Iskandan, an ethical Mathnani, by 'Abd al-Rahman 
JamI (d. A.ii. 898 = a.d. '1492), written by the same cele- 
brated scribe Mir -'All * on the same date (a.u. 945 = a.d. 1539) 
and bearing on the 1st fly-leaf the seals and autograph of the 
Emperor ghahjahan * and purchased by him for his library for 
rupees three thousand (Rs. 3,000) : — 


1 In tho TmukrirJahanglri (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition), p. 81, mention is 
mado of anotherl master-piece of the same calli(;rapher, Mir ‘Ali, which 
was valued at 1,000 gold-muhars (=Rs. 15,000). "The KhankhanSn 
presented [in a.h. 1019 = a.d. 1610] a most splendid copy of JSmi*s Yusuf 
Zulaykha 4n the handwriting of Mir *A1i. Its price is 1,000 gold- 
muhars.’* 

'Bawdat al- Anwar of I^waji! KimiBnl transcribed by the same 
calligrapher (see my Persian Note No. 201 , Bualan No. 196, and for his 
work No. 233). 

Malta' air Anwar of Amir l^iusraw also written by the same scribe 
(see O.r. Lib. Cal.. BankIpore. Vol. I, p. 191, and Vol. H, No. 196, p. 79). 

Another copy of the Sttd Pand Luqman written by the same scribe is 
preserved in the Nawwab of Luhnru’s library (Delhi), os noted in tho 
Ocadlogue of the Loan Exhibition of AnliquUiea. (See p. 68). 

For Mir All’s life see Habib aLSiyar. Vol. Ill, part Til , p. 344. 

2 For another autograph of ^ShjahSn see Vol. II, PadiibflhNamah'a 
first fol. on the margin, which MS. belongs to the A.S.B. Lib. No. D. 35 
(wrongly noted as printed). 

Radi Sharb-iKdfiydh. MS. copy, Rampore State library, has an auto- 
graph of the Emperor (see for tliis my Arabic Notes No. 150 in the 
J. A.S.B. XIII, 1917. I saw at Benares City (^iwalah) another auto- 
graph of the Emperor Shahjahfin on the Ist fly-leaf of a magnificent 
copy, entitled Mugatta^at-Ubnyamtn, transcribe by the famous calli- 
graphor SultSn *Ali al-Ma^hadi (for his life see my Persian JVoteNo. 36). 
The valuable copy was in the possession of one MIrzS K5m Bakbt, who 
said that he belonged to a princely family. See my Pers. Note (No. 101, 
foot-note No. 1). ^Shjahan and JahSngSr’s autographs are on the 
DlwdnriMlrza Kamran, an unique copy, written by the celebrated calli- 
grapher Mahmfld of Harit. (See O.P. Lihjtat.. Vol. II, p. 145, No. 237.) 
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xsj^\*r^ ^ c5**U^ ^*ISiA|3i|^^ ^^\ bU j c-i»? 

AUjy e^l ajlafcuUf cli^ia vSi*-»l [^nrv] 

Is in the possession of Babu Protapa Chandra Ghosha of 
Calcutta, who gave it on loan for Exhibition ^ at the A.S.B,, 
which was held under the auspices of His Excellency Lord Carmi- 
chael, Governor of Bengal, on the 3rd Feb., 1915 a.d. 

240 . 

LjJI ^ji\S 

A treatise pealing with the manners and customs of 
eastern women, without author’s name. This treatise is 

known as 4 ai ^jSX^, The work is similar to men- 

tioned in BodL Lib. Cat. No. 1890. 

Scribe : — Ghulam Nabl. Written in poor but legible 
Indian Ta'llq. Undated. 

Quliatan which was in Farh BaMi^ library in Oudh (for Oudh libra- 
ries POO my Pera. Notes (foot-note). No. 209), formerly purchased at Rs. 
1,500 for the Imp. library of ShahjahSn, transcribed by tho famous calli- 
grapher Hakim Rukna. There was a note on the 1 st fly-leaf by the Emperor 
(see Sprenger Cat., p. 648). See J.A.S.B. for July 1869, p. 100, for the his- 
torical value of l^ahjahSn’s autograph. The Emperor ShShjahan had a 
very valuable library and fine collection of Arabic and Persian MSS. 
The management of tho library was good. Mir Yahyakashi (see Bodl. 
TAb. Cat., p. 255). Mu‘in al-DTn, Maktub Khan (see O.B.D., p. 236). 
-Inayat Khan (see Elliot, Vol. VII, p. 74, Br. Mus. Pera. Cat. p. 261), 
FSdil ^an, etc., etc., were the superintendents of his library. 

1 A descriptive list of the MSS. etc. shown at the Exhibition are as 
follows : — (1) A Muraqqa* (album) containing miniature paintings of some 
of the Mughal Emperors and noblemen. (2) An illuminated and illus- 
trated copy of the Diwan of Mir Qasan of Delhi (d. A.n. 727 = a.d. 
1326), a contemporary of the famous poet Amir l^usraw. Kindly lent 
by Nawwab Sayyid Md. IDiEn Bahadur, late Inspector-Gonoral of 
Registration, Bengal. (3) An illuminated and illustrated copy of the 
famous Sikandar Namah of *Nizaml * (d. a.h. 600 = a.d. 1203). ^ Kindly 
lent by Hifz Nazir Ahmad (Editor of these Notes). (4) An unique illu- 
minate copy of the Qur*an (for details see J.A.S.B., Vol. XIII, 1017, 
No. 121, my Arednc Notes). (6) Qur'Sn in thirty leaves only. On each 
leaf one SlpSrdh is written in beautiful calligraphy. It bears the seals 
of Nawwab Nagim Bengal, Naww5b Shams al-Nisa Begam and Nawwib 
8h5h ^iSnam. (6) Hamffil written on gold-sprinkled paper, transcribed 
by the famous callij^apher Md. *Srif al-Haravi, who got tho title of 
YSgUt Ragaim JgJtan in the time of BahSdur Shfih (a,h. 1119-1124 s 
A.D. 1707-1712). ‘Arif was a pupil of *Abd al-BSqi ^^ddfid, a famous 
Naskh writer. (7) A Qur’an stand said to have been used by the Em- 
peror Jahingfr— made of jade. Kindly lent by NawwlbzSah ]^usraw 
MIrzS, son of Nawwftb WBlS jjj^sdr Sayyid Huaayn ‘All MIrzfi of 3fursbida- 
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Beg . j aJLij om U| 

(AghB KarbalK'i, Cawnpur.) ^ 


241 . 



A very valuable copy on Ethics. 

Author :— ^bu’l Qasim 1 

The author’s name is written on the 'Unwan of the MS. 
Written in elegant Ta'llq, dated Ain. 1232 a.d. 1816. 

Beg. : — eS ij j jlif 

(Ahli Islam Lib.» Madras.) • 

242 . 

A work on ethics, by ^Aadz-Allah of Benares, composed in 
the time of the emperor Sh&hjahftn (a.h. 1037-1068 = a.d. 
1627-1657). Written in Sblkastah-Amlz. Dated a.h. 1107 =s 
A.D. 1695. 

Scribe : — Ghulam Rasul Siddlql al-Bihfin. 

Beg. : — u^UUJi^ iS t; j 

(B. S. Lib.) 

XVIII. 

Politics. 

243 . 

A treatise on political wisdom, by HidSyat-AlIah Bib&rl. 
Composed a.h. 1126 = a.d. 1714 in the time of Farrukb Siyar, 
Emperor of Delhi, a.h. 1124-1131 = a.d. 1712-1718. It is 
divided into 6 chapters, each of which is subdivided into 
several Easls. Written in Shikastah. 

Beg. : — e)b>ib sS \j j 

, (R. 8. Lib^^^ 
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XIX. 

Mathbhatics. 

244 . 

A work on Arithmetic, by Md. Amin B. Md. Sa‘ld al-‘AlwI. 
Composed a.h. 1072 in the time of the Emperor Awrangzlb (a.h. 
1068-1118 = A.D. 1667-1706). It is divided into a AiojAxi, two 
and a aJU.. Written in minute Ta'bq. Not dated. 

Beg. : — uUy j wUa. Hi a5Ujui (•aJJLo alJ 

(Hi. S. Lib.) 


246 . 

•• ^ 

A Persian translation of the elements of Euclid, made 
from the Arabic version of miwSjah Naslr al-Din TusI (d. a.h. 
672 = A.D. 1273. See Brock., Vol. I, p. TO8). 

Translator : — ^Mahmud B. Mas'ud al-8hlr9.sa (d. c. a.h. 710 
SB A.D. 1312. See Brock., Vol. II, p. 211). It appears from the 
preface that the work has been written for Amir Sbsh B. Amir 
Sa'id Taj cH-MUlat-Wa’l Din Mu'tazz B. ^Shir. 

( Lf! 3 aW( gli ) 

Written in a small rough Nasta'llq, dated a.h. 780 = a.d. 
1378, seventy years after the death of the author. 

For another translation entitled Fawa'id JameUi see Br. 
Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 449". 

Beg. : — ^ 4I;-* jC ji jiJUii ^ly ojli^ 0 

(Bohldar %5h, Hocbl gate, Lahoie.) 

246 . 

UifLaJi 

A treatise on mathematics, by ’Ubayd — ‘AMh B. Shaykh 
'Isfi al-$iddlql al-SuhrawardI of GupSmavI. It is divided into 
a Mugadiamah, two BS&« and some Fasts. Written in Ta'llq. 
Undated. 

•a* 

Beg. i^Jlf ap H ^ J 


(R. S. Lib.) 
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247 . 

A treatise on Mathematics. 

Author : — Qasim ‘Ah QSnl ? 

Scribe : — Md. Rida Mashhadl. Written in Nasta‘bq. 
Dated a.h. 1091 = a.d. 1680. 

Beg.:— 

(QB^i ‘‘Ubayd-AUSh Lib., Madras.) 


248 . 

A work treating of the sciences and customs of the Hindus, 
in five MaMa and a Khatimah as follows : — 

(l*) vjUmx (|») StaOln yS (F) (StL^^ j BaJL* (l) 

. ■ (*^ 

See Br. Mus. Pars. Cat., p. 1026" xxi, for notice only. 
Author: — SalSmat ‘Ah Khan Tabib, entitled Sadaqat 
Khan. Written in various hands. ‘ Dated a.h. 1262 ' = a.d. 
1846. 

Beg. ajji j JiJj jf ^1 trli * } 

^ JUiUl 

(Wajed Busayn, Lucknow.) ^ 


248 . 

^LmJl 

(Wrongly styled ) A treatise on the 

same subject by Muhammad ^aznavl. Composed in the time 
of Md. B. BahrSm ShSh. Written in NasU). Dated a.h. 778 
* A.D. 1376. 

Beg. : — ^1 ainof Ja j lytx jt It; iS j A«ia 

(B. S. Lib.) 

250 . 

Very rare and interesting selections from the Mathemati- 
«al works in four treatises by ghaykb Muhammad B. Ayyub 
aJ.MfizandaiSnl (?). For Mfizand^ see Mu‘]am, VoL IV, 
p. 302. 
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Some mischievous hand has erased the name of the trans- 
criber : — 

VVA Ai,0ji.yi oJj (♦jJ 

Written in Naskb* Dated a.h. 778 = 1376. 

( « ) Beg. : — 

^ Om*I 

( r ) Beg. :— jJ| (^dAe IS ^ 

(r) Beg. : — ^ *i3 tljl— c 

(l®) Beg. : — v/*® ^ yJijs\ liiiat 

u;lf«laue 

(B. 8. Lib.) ^ 


XX. 

Astronomy. 

261. 



An autograph but incomplete copy of a treatise on astro- 
nomy, by A^ki, a native of Qumm. who came to India and died 
at Delhi, or Agrah, in a.h. 972 = a.d. 1664. See Sprenger Oai., 
p. 30, pp. 56 and 118. For author and his another work see 
Br. Mus. Suppl. Pers. Cat. No. 306, and Nata’ij al-Afkar, p.27. 
Written in good Nasta'llq, gold-ruled mai^^, not dated. 

(Niijfiin Lib., Hyderabad.) 

252. 

^UaJl 

An extensive, valuable and old commentary upon the famous 
astronomical work ^(^1 of Nasir al-Din ^sl (d. a.h. 672 
s A.D. 1273, see Brock 1, p. 508). 

Commentator : — Husayn B. Md. NiabSpnri al-Qnmmi, 
known as Ni^m. This is the commentator’s autograph, dated 
A J[. 709 s A.D. 1309, as shown by the following subscription : — 

Uut/M i:>j> ^3 

«i | ^ y lyiu y aJJt ^Le 
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wS)\^ |U Alf^r allf ftu djjj^ 

j jlJ jti iif aiif ^ Ainf ji 

- aH^J [ j ] aLo 

The name of Md. B. ‘All al-Sawjl, a patron of the author, 
is written on the beginning of the fly-leaf within an illuminated 
circle : — 

j ^»J| Aa-» ^UJf u-j>a.LJ| iit}^ 

^jIUj aUt 4^jU)| ^ ^ <^^suo ^ (•lUJIi gl3 j 

- x;toi5| J 

Probably the author wrote this work for him. Written in 
minute and a very fine T^‘llq. 

For another Kathf al~Haqa'iq see Br. Mus. Pers, Cat.y 
p. 460* II, and Br, Mus. Suppl, Ar. Gat. No. 767. 

Beg. : — ^U| eS 

(R. S. Lib.) 

263 . 

A treatise in verse on astronomy, by IQiayr-All6h * al- 
Muhandia of LShore, composed in a.h. 1150 s a. d. 1737, as 
mentioned in the following : — 

Slj JsL aS aU\^ ia. S;^ 

SsUidUfaJ »yl 

WyiJ^ SSiC ^ •■=^1 ;L>^ JA 

Written in fine Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1300 =s a.d. 1882. 

Beg. ij jt ^ ^ Ia^ j pK 

(QSf? Ahmad <A1I I^Sn Lib., Rampore). 


264 . 

^UmJI 

A work on astronomy, by Qftsim B. Md. Husayn, composed 
at the request of Mlrzft Md. Tfihir Majlisnavls. It is divided 


l For another Afodfe&af see Bodl. Lib. Oai. No. 1549. 

> Khayr-AllSh was one of the ohiefs of the observatory made by 
RSjahSawS’i Singh of Jaipore by the order of the Emperor Mo h a mm ad 
l|bah, at Delhi in ah. 1127 s1a.d. 1714. (See preface of Ztch Muhammad 


t For Lutf-Allah and his works see Br, Mus. Pare. OaL^ p. 451c, and 
Ind. Off. IAb.'OaL No. 2253. 
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into 2 muqaddarmh, 15 maqalah and a MStimaL 

Written in a minute Ta‘llq within gold-ruled borders. Not 
dated. 

Beg. : — ur^ j jf ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


XXI. 


Astrology. 

265 . 

A very valuable copy on astrology by ‘All SbSh B. Md. who 
flourished in a.h. 690 = a.d. 1291. (See Dr. Ross and Mr. 
Browne, GcU.^ p. 88.) The author dedicated this work to his 
patron ‘Abd al-Baql. 

For other copies see W. Pcrtsch, Berl. Lib. Cat. Pars. M88., 
pp. 363, 367, and .A.iS.B. Oovemment CoU. of Part. I, p 2,i’ No. 13 
has an incomplete copy noted wrongly to be in Arabic, and 
stated that the author was in the a.h. 1050 s a.d. 1690. 

Another copy mentioned by Dr. Ross and Mr. Browne, 

p. 88. 

Written in a very good Nasta‘llq, at Constantinople.^ 
Dated a.h. 1069 = a.d. 1658. 

Beg. : — ^ ^ 

(Mahbubyar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


266 . 

^ |.i/KI UulW 

A treatise on the principles of astrology, by Md. al-Husaynl 
called as (?). Transcribed by the order of Asgdl^i^ '^1 


1 In Constantinople there are 46 libraries, including the Imperial 
Lib. containing 86,000 MSS. and books. There are many autographs, 
old copies and numy works which were collated and corrected by emi- 
nent learned men. There are many rare works of Ibn Rushed (a. a.h. 
606 cs A.D. 1108), QhazzSli (d. a a. 606 a.d. 1111, see Hutory of theSaror 
eena, by Amir All, p. 833), Fakbr al-Din RBzl (d. a.s. OOCaa a.d. 1800), 
FtrSbi (d. a.b. 830aA.D. 060), and AbG AH SfnS (d. a.b 428sa.d. 
1087) ; ami the correqx>ndenoe about the mysticism between SQff Abd 
Sa*Id B. Abu'l Ehayr (d. A. B. 440 as a.d. 1048, see JOazwuU-al-Asfiya 
Vol. n, p. 220) and Abd ‘All Sind exists in the shape of treatises. (See 
for fuller details 8afarnShnahru8bibl% (Urdd),pp. 70-87). For geographi- 
cal information, see Mu^am, Vol. IV, p. 06. 
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KbSn, the father of the owner of the Lib. Written in Ta'llq. 
Dated a.h. 1290 s a.d. 1873. 

Beg. : — A**.* jjaut 

Ahmad *AIi QtSn Lib., Bampore.) 


XXII. 

Falconby. 

267 . 
adU Jb 

An extremely valuable and extensive work on falconry, 
with their different diseases and their treatment, illustrated 
with beautiful pictures. 

Author : — Shahin Beg Khan B. Tulwar Beg Khan 
Bukhari. Composed in the time of Tu[^an Timur Kiian (a.h. 
737-763 = A.D. 1336-1362). 

The work is introduced by a scholarly preface. A full 
table of contents is given at the beginning of the work. This 

is an abridgment of t^ikarmmah4-IllAan% ( )^) 
as the author states in the preface, fol. 6. 

Written in bold Indian Tailq within golden borders. ‘Un- 
wan illuminated. Undated. 

Beg. : — ji iS Ailj 

End : — ^ ^ cHl j 

CM-I idyoji 

(Abd al-^^usayn, Luoknow.) 


268 . 

AcUjb 

A treatise on falconry ; containing instructions for select- 
ing the best species of hawks, and method of teaching them, 
also the disorders thev are subject to, and mode of cure. 

Author M. Rida B. Kbwftjah Md. Yusuf («). Written m 
Ta‘llq. Undated. 

Beg. h J 31 31 

(Ahl-i-lslfini Iiib.f Madras.) 
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259. 

A treatise on falconry by an anonymous author. The 
work is divided into 20 chapters ( )■ Written in Ta llq. 

No date. 

I 

(JU 

Beg . : — 3 *s*«*>jt *U 

^J| e)f j yjif 

(Sayyid Md. Lib., Lucknow y 

XXIII. 

Fabrirby. 

260. 

A treatise on farriery. Translated by the orde^r of Himmat 
lOian ^ (d. A.H. 1092 = a.d. 1681). 

Translator : — Anand Ram, poetically called ‘ Mul^lis * *(d. 
A.H. 1164 = A.D. 1750). It is divided into 4 chapters ( ). 

Written in Ta‘llq. Undated, 

•Beg. : — ^ 4 ^ 

(B. S. Lib.) 

261. 

A treatise on farriery without author’s name. It is 
divided into a 40 chapters ( wb ) and a awlA, Written in 

^ikastah-Amlz Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1085 = a.d. 1674. 

\ 

dU 

Beg . : — 9 j ^ 

aT \) 

(R. S.Lib.) < 


t For Himmat l^Bn see O.B.D. p. 100, Br. Mua. Pera, Cat.^ p. 607^, 
al-UnutrU* and TazkinU aJrUmarii*. 
s For Muthtis see Oude Cat., p. 150, NaUffij atrAfkut and fQisSneiA- 
i’imirdh. For his another work see my Pars. Note No. 104. 
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262 . 

A treatise on the same subject, by Md. B. Mal^mud, com* 
posed in a.h. 767 = a.d. 1365 by the order of Mujaffar al-Din 

BSkS. It is divided into 2 kinds Jb« isJjmM (|i 

- of ^ j, ( ftrmS ) ; — j!ij j, subdivided into 40 chap- 
ters (wh) 

- ^f .njaj »s j A;* ( f) 

Subdivided into 33 sections ( JLa* ). Written in. Ta'llq 
within gold-ruled borders. No date. ^ 

Beg. : — ••• if - j aU 

(It. S. lab.) 

263 . 



A treatise on pigeon-fljring. 

Author ; — Sayyid Md. 

A copy of the same exists in the ‘U. Qadi ‘Ubayd-AllSh 
library, Madras. 

Written in usual Ta'llq. Undated. 

Beg. : — AJUt& i/ljj) ui^ ^sj|Si^i 

aImIjT 

(Abl-i-Ialfim Lib., Madras.) 

The following interesting works are bound in one volume : — 

264 . 

(1) A treatise on pigeon-flying by Md. WSl5 Mnsavl. 
Written in Ta'llq. 

Beg. ; — ^1 - J.) JiyS »S cm.) \y» ***» a.* 

266 . 

(2) A treatise on the importance of wealth by the same 
author. Written in Ta'llq. 

Beg. : — jli-a jUAjj aaj 
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266. 

(3) A versified treatise on oook-fighting, by the same 
author. 

Written in Ta'llq. Dated a.h. 1236 = a.'d. 1820. 

Beg.: — JhAj 

(B. S. Lib.) 

267. 

A rare and interesting treatise on elephant taming. 

Author unknown. 

It is divided into 17 chapters. ( ub ). 

The foUwing elephant drivers have left prescriptions for 
the treatment of ailments of elephants. 

• (i|t& lU* • (gtUL 

• a» *» u* jt* • • a#3n.« 

- 

Written in Nasta'liq. Undated. 

(NisSm Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XXIV. 

Alohsibiy. 

268. 

Otherwise known as a^iXe The work deals with 

alchemy and medicine. 

Author: — ^Zayn al-‘ Abidin al-Maebhadi B. Say^d TabS- 
^bft’l, composed by the order of Sa 3 r 3 dd Md. Bi^ KhSn 
jSahSdnr Mu^ffar Jang, Nft’ib Ni^ftmat of Bengal (d. a.h. 1206 
s A.i>. 1701),' who was selected for the office of Chief Minister 
by the Ei^i^ after the death of Ja'far 'All (Bee O.B.D., 
p. 271, and Br. Mut. Pars. OtU., p. 313). 

The woik has been translate from Arabic. It is divided 
into three parts ( aj>^l ). 
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Written in eiegant Nasta'llq within golden borders. Dated 
A.H. 1220 *A.D. 1806. 


(]^ain al-DIn Ahmad Lib., Benaras.) 


269 . 

M 


An incomplete treatise on alchemy by Husayn al-Husaynl, 
known as AlAlatl. The author says in the preface that he 
gave four names to this work and divided it into two sections 
(Faslff) and three parts (A^sam) 




- (|aj )y (r) (F) 


Written in Naskh^ undated. 

Beg. : — ^U3 j i)jui ^US j 


(*Abd ah Husayn, Lucknow.) 


XXV. 

Mkdicinb. 

270 . 

A well-known treatise on materia medica, by ‘All B. al- 
Husayn al-Ansarl, known as Haji Zayn al-‘ Abidin (d a.h. 806 = 
A.D. 1404). For fuller details see Ind. Office Idb. Cat. No. 2289. 

A note* in it by Md. Qutb ghah (a.h. 1020-1036 = a.d. 
1611-1625); the hfth Sultan of Golcondah, shows that the MS. 

a 


1 In the Ni^am Lib. a MS. entitled KuUvyai JSml, dated a.h. 987 = 
A.D. 1570, has the following interesting note by the same king, dated A.H. 
1023 = A.D. 1614:— 

^ ijJStS J y 

U;l3 3<Vof ijAf 

!> at* tsr* ** 

y Ji iSa isj*^ 
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is most valuable and of great historical interest. The auto- 
graphs of the king sufficiently prove the genuiileness of the 
king’s handwriting. 

Written in good Ta‘liq. Not dated. 

Beg. : — 

(Mats Per^5d» Lucknow.) 


C)bUj iji Mt) 

ij^ y 4:r* \jr^ 

«^t3 ^••sue (jailsJl iSl^ 

111* s.sf^ 7^ t5* 

Another note by the same king is on the MS. entitled Diwan-i-Hafiz 
of O.P. Library f [Bankiporo], Vol. I, No. 15.3, p. 262 ; — 

<XiUx • (XA 

*i.ikLJl ;|^ i ^1 'll!* ] \Sf^ I • I'r Jrll^l ^;l-u ii^K 

«V»xt/o ^2) kUe . . . i^bf 

T saw in tlio possoHsion of Sayyid Mahmud of Moral, a very valuable 
and fino MS. entitled KuUlyati-i- (Muhammad) Qiil! Qiitb Shnh (a..u. 9S9 
1020 = A. 1 ). 1581 1612), the fourth Sultan of Golcondali. with tho follow- 
ing autograph note of tho said Sultan Qutb Shfth written on the first dy- 
leaf ; — 

bUj y^jfknA vSjUI^ 

* 

4^1^ <Xm pi*3 yy Btw (X^xu«q 

hau 

aikUry ,> [j M n ' I •re vJi^i ^^1 

eiUkLiB fX^I SJ^ - ^ aUi 

tl 

- BUL»f ^u3 sih 

A note of the librarian *Abd-All5h Qutb Shah (a.h. 1035-1083 ss a.d. 
1625-1672), the 6th Sultan of Qolcondah. is also written on the above-said 
autograph of the 6th Siiltftn : — 

OumI wki oi^^P 

- ^ ySx* cLk A «)bT yy-t^ yy ijJUt w*k» Aili iXap J|y/e| Jf 

The said fly-leaf bears four seals. Two are illegible, and of the re- 
maining two, one is the seal of SultSn Muhammad Qutb Shah and the 
other is of Sult^ *Abd Allfth Qutb Sh5h. (For the brief aocounts of the 
above three SultCns see Tartth' •Azw-i-Deecan^ by Abdal Aziz (Urdu),. 
pp.lMS.) 
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271. 

A work on medical science, by Ladhmal ( ) B. 

Bahrumal ( ), composed at the request of his teacher Mir 

Abu’l Fattah al HusayiU, during the reign of Awrangzlb 1068- 
11 18^ It is divided into a and 38 chapters. 

The MS. is 31 1 years old. Written at Hyderabad in fine clear Naskh, 
within two gold-ruled columns. 

For fuller details see 0,B,D, p. 320, and Sprenger Oat. p. 632. Dr. 
Sprenger mentions that he saw a splendid copy of the said KuUxyat in 
the AiS.B. Lib., but there is no autograph note in the MS. described by 
him. I searched for it, but I regret to say that 1 have not been able to 
trace that copy in the A.8.B, L&. 

The owner wants to sell the former KaUiyat (MS.) for Rs. 600. 

For other autograph notes of Md. Qutb l^fih and his librarian Najaf 
I^Sh see W. Pertsch, Bf.rU Lib. Cat. Nos. 389 {Rawdat (d-Safa) and 607 
{ZaJddrab i-Khwdrzm fiftahi). 

The No.'38J has the following autograph : — 

Jl 

iXuiJf 4^ . aXit dS ^ULw^lj 

[^I 1 ll«] ^SJ^ • ’ff 

This MS. was also for some years in the library of the celebrated 
Hafiz Kahmat IDian, chief of the Rohilas (d. a.h. 11^ =s a.d. 1774) : see 
for fuller details Pertsch, Bert. Lib. Cat,, pp. 393 394, and for Rahmat 
mi5n see O.B.D., p. 148. 

The No. G07 has the following note : — 

[ ^ M 1 1 ] I • r • f'-AJii e^lkL* ijli tlm i.ia u 

From these autograph notes it may be inferred that the king Md. 
Qutb ^Sh was very fond of studying and collecting interesting and 
valuable MSS. and books. Mr. Stewart mentions in his preface of the 
Tippa Sultan Library Catalogue that many MSS. and books came from 
the BijBpore royal library to the TippG Sultan library, which con- 
tains 2 000 vols. of Ar. Pers. and Urdu MSS. in all tlie various branches 
of Muhammadan literature. Many of these were beautifully written and 
highly ornamented. I have seen many MSS. which originally belonged 
to the Lib. of TippO with the seals of Nuwatjang, l^iidr ^i5n, Kh&n Jahan, 
A. Wohhfib, etc. Probably these persons were attached to the Lib. of the 
Sultrin. (For a short detail of the libraries of India see my Urdu article 
pulilished in the Aligarh Institute Gazette, 1917, May 16). 

A part of the royal library is still to be found at BijBpore in the 
A^6r-i-Mahall. Mr. Fergusson tells us: — ** Some of the books (MSS.) are 
curious and interesting to any one acquainted with Arabic and Persian 
literature. All the most valuable MSS. were, it is said, taken away by 
Awrangzlb in cart loads, and what remain are literally only a remnant, 
but a precious one to the persons in charge of the building who show them 
with a mournful pride and regret.'* (See Fergusson’s Architetsture ot 
Bif Spore, p. 76). 

Many valuable Arabic MSS. formerly belonging to the BijBpore 
Library are now found in the Ind. Office Ltb. : see preface of Loth Cai. 
and Bombay Oovemmznt Reoords, No. XLI . New pp. 210 sqq. 
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Written in bad ^ikastah. Dated a.h. 1183 sa.d. 1769. 
Beg. j— aJUl^ Cr«A ^'w a^ Ij 

(R. s. Lib.) 

272. 

CyljUl 

A work on medicine relating to the benefit of the marriage 
based on the traditions and sayings of the learned physicians, 
by Safi al-Din Md. at-Tabib al-Gllanl, composed a.h. 987=a.s. 
1579, in the time of Sultan Md. Quit Qutb Shah (a.h. 988-1020 s 

A.D. 1680-1611). It is divided into a seven Aila*, and a 

Written in minute Ta'llq, within gold-ruled borders. Un- 
dated. 

Beg. 

( R. S. Lib.) 


27a 

A medical work on eye diseases. This iq. the translation 
of the Arabic work of ‘All B. 'IsS al-Kuhhal (d. a.h. 360= a.d. 
961). Vide H. Kb-i p* 266, Vol. II, and Brock., Vol. I, p. 236. 
It is divided into 2i;Utf . Translator’s name is not mentioned 
in the MS. 

Written in Ta'llq. Dated a.h. 1110= a.d 1698. 

I 

Beg. : — fcAjLflJ (yjl ... aU A.aJi 

4^1 t>il J 
(B. 8. Lib.) ^ 


274. 

A very old and valuable copy of the second volume of the 
famous Encyclopaidia of Mediod &ienoe, by Zain al-Din Abu 
IbrfthlmlsmA'llB. A^mad B. Md. al-Husaynl al-jurjftnl (d. a.h. 
636= A.9. 1140). For details see Indl OfjfUx Lib. Cat. No. 2280. 
From a note on the fly-leaf it afipears that this MS. w&s 
jKNsented in a.r. 1282= a.d. 1866 to Nawwftb Kalb ‘Ab KhSn 
(d. A.R. 1804= A.D. 1886) of Bampore by ^adr al-Dm B. Md. 
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Nizam a]*Din : — jaI 

pUU Headings are written in Kuft characters. 

Dated a.h. f>60 = A.D. 1164. 

Beg. : — ^ ... aJJ A«ai.)| 

(R. S. Lib.) 


wlb>T 

A medical treatise on the principles of venesection, by 
Karaal al-l>In Husayn Shlrazl. 

Written in clear bold Ta'llq. Dated a.h. 1179 = a.d. 1765. 

Beg. ! — J mAi ^ 3 A^^f wb 


(R. S. Lib.) 




276. 

^La^VI 

A medical work on diseases. 

Author : — Habib-Allah B Nur al-Din Md. B. Habib-AllSh 
al-Tunl. 

The work is divided into two Maqalah : The 1st Maqalah 
(section) treats of Pathology and the 2nd Maqalah (section) 
treats of diseases contracted externally : — 

j"* y yOMJ o . m :| ^jp y o A xx eS ^ 

- C/'Aj jf 3 J 

The date of the composition of the work is a.h. 1221 = a.d. 
1806, according to the following chronogram : — 

^ j^y i»u«i + ^,jU^ (M 

r ' I *r f A 

The MS. has been purchased from TehrSn ( ) : it 

appears from a note on the fly-leaf. 

Written in fine Nasta'llq. Not dated. 

Beg. :— (*3'-^ > 

^1 . aLc|^ 

(Sayyid Zayn al-* Abidin Lib., Mu^idabad.) 
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277. 

A work on medicine, by Abd Allah B. Han^alah of Damtfir 
( )» composed in a.h. 1234 = a. 1 ). 1818 and dedicated to 

Nawwab Ahmad ‘All Khan of Bampore (d. a.h. 1.256 =:a.p. 

1840). It is divided into some Fusul and Maqalat, 

Written in Ta‘llq. 

wu 

Beg . : — iSi ... vj; sU 

jfj ou^ (JLXmma aT ^Ji0 JtlLuj 

^1 jJ Smli 4^^XskX 3 

(R. S. Lib.) 


278. 

Ua)I 

A pharmacopoea, in w'hich compound medicaments arc 
described in alphabetical order by Md. Bakbsh (Ni‘mat-Allahl). 
composed in a.h. 1224s a. d. 1809 and dedicated to his spiritual 
guide §hah Sayyid Karimat ‘All B. Sayyid Amanat ‘All. 

Written in Ta*llq. 

Beg. : — A&sJ Amju ^Uj ^1 j iJImI ^ 

0 <s,J^ ^ Ij 9 aJU^ cW 

AlALt smkijfy j\ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


279. 

jjOdSJ' «>sl^ 

A mannal of medicine by Mahmud B. *Abd-AllSh (?). The 
oopy has been compared with the author’s copy. 

Written in Nasta’Ilq. Dated a.h. 973 =a.i>. 1663. 

(<AU Lib., Hyderabad.) 


280. 

A collection of medical worits, by IMlr ‘All Akbar B. Mir 
GadSi B. Bto Sa 3 ryedi The work is ^vided into a and 
23 wb. . 
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Written in small clear Ta‘llq. Dated Fasll 1 117= a.d. 1712 
= A.H. 1124). 

Beg. : — ... JiJi y f Jj*i fJ fi/ crilt- $ ^ <xm 

^1 u)ltf j 1*^1 yi 

(B. S. Lib.) 


281 . 

A Persian Glossary upon the work of Diesooridi’s Materia 
Medica. 

The author says in the MS. that this work has been trans* 
lated into Arabic from Greek. 

For Arabic work see Br. Mm. Supjil. No. 785 ; Ibn AK 
Usayba-ah, Vol. IT, p. 46 ; Fihrist, p. 293, and H. Kh-, Vol. V, 
p. 75. 

This Glossary contains Persian, Arabic, Hindi, Greek and 
Ka^tllft words and botanical and zoological terms with illus- 
trations. 

It is divided into six chapters. 

Written in good Ta‘llq, undated but old. 

(NigSm Lib.. Hyderabad.) 

282 . 

A collection of medical works from authentic works on 
medicine, by ‘All Afdal Tabib B. Md. Amin QazvinI who com- 
posed it Whis brother ^lySsh al Din ‘All.' It is divided into 
a a=3l», 30 and a a« 31A.. Transcribed by ‘All Hyder O^an 

al-GuwSliyar in the 45th year of 8h*h ‘Alavl’s reign. 

Written in usual Ta'llq. i 

Beg. : — Jijfl J»t vj 

t;**' trfi 

(R. S. Lib.) 

XXVI. 

Intkbprktatton of Dbkams. 

283. 

!• 

A very interesting work on interpretation of dreams. 
Author : — Abu Rayhftn Andalud (1). 

From an autograph note of ‘Abd al-Rahlm ShftnUtStt- 
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an^ fd. A.H. 1036 = A.D. 1626), the prime minister of Akbar the 
Great ; at the end of the MS., it appears that this interest- 
ing MS. was presented^ by the Emperor Akbar ^ to Bayram 


1 Another autograph note by the same ^lankhSnan explaining the 
manner of taking omens from the Qu*ran is on the last fol. of a Qur’an, 
which is in the A.S.B. Oovt. collection, part II, No. I : see J.A.S.B., Fob. 
1910, p. zxix. (This splendid copy of the Qur’an formerly belonged to 
his library. The lyifinklinnsn had a big and very valuable library at 
Ahmadfibad. containing many valuable, rare works and a good and 
learned stall was attached to it. Mulla *Al)d al-Salam of Bahra’ich, 
^111 j a* Mulls Md. Huaayn, Mir Baqi Mawarfi’ al-Nahri and Miy5n 
Fahim were superintondents and Tahseildars of the Imp library. Mulla 

Muhammad Amin ^urusnni, a gilder of MSS. T ^ ) and inventor 
( Abri paper, was in the library on a salary of Ra 4,000 a 

month. Mui^fiq, Madhu, Balibud, Miyftn Nadim (brother of Fah!m)» 
Mulla Md. Amin were gilders and embollishers of MSS., and one of the 
famous calligraphers was Mulla ‘Abd al-RahIm *Ambarinqalam 
^ in the library. Many learned men used to come for study and self- 

improvement in the library. For Khankhanan’s life and library see 
of *Abd al Bnqi NaFTawandi (MS. copy A.S.B. Lib. No. 
D268, leaf 480), MaqnlOl’ShiblUlJnlu], pp. 135-152, (ArNadwah 1909, No. 3, 
p 13, and Darbar Akbarl, pp. 507-056). 

2 *Abd al-Qiidir Bada’unI also was presented with a copy of the 
Anwar aXrMishkat. 

^ The Emperor Akbar took much delight in the collection of MSS. for 
his library. Some of tho MSS. in the royal library vvero kept in the 
haram and tho rest in tho outer apartments. Ho made several provisions 
for the good management of his library, and tho MSS. wore classed under 
sciences and histories. (See Gladwin, pp. 84, 85; and Darbar Akbari, 
p. 114. The Emporor acquired a library belonging to I'tirnfid ]^5n 
Gujratl during the conquest of GiijrSt. It contained many rare, unique 
and fine MSS. and books which were transferred in the royal library. See 
Tdr^kh Bada'iini, Elliot V, p. 5\9,TariMk Akbarl, MS. copy in A.S.B. Lib., 
leaf 58, Darbar Akbarl, pp. 38 and 337). The Emperor Akbar collected an 
enormous library of extraordinary pecuniary value, to which probably 
no parallel then existed or ever has existed in the world. All the books 
were MSS. Akbar oared nothing for printed volumes. When the inventory 
of his treasures preserved in the fort of Agra was taken after his death, 
in October 1605 [= a.h. 1014], the books, * written by great men. mostly 
very ancient and serious authors.' adorned with extremely valuable bind- 
ings, and in many coses enriched with costly illustrations by the best 
artists, numbered 24,000 valued at nearly six and a half millions of 
rupees (6,463,731). The average valuation for each volume therefore 
comes to from Rs. 27 to Rs. 30, according to the rate of exchange as- 
sumed. The total value similarly was equivalent to Rs. 646,373 or 737 , 169. 
Mulla Fir Muhammad ]^Sn, who was a teacher of the Emperor, was 
one time the superintendent of the library (see Tdriklk AJ^ari, MS. copy in 
A. 8 .B .9 leaf 42, and Darbar Akbcai%, |). 755), and Shaylch Abu’l ^ayr, 
brother of Abu’l Fa^, was also some time superintendent of the library 
(see Darbdr Akbari, p. 366). GhlyS^-Allih of ^iris was also librarian 
(see Bodl, Lib. Cat.^ p. 221). When Fayfl died he left also a big libn^ 
containing 4,300 dioioe MSS., some of which were exquisitely copied with 
great care and expense. Most of them were autographs of their ^pee- 
tive authors or were at least co|ded by their contemporaries Thsy 
were all removed to the Emperor*s library and catalogued and numbered 
in three different sections. The first seotion included poetry, medicine. 
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Khan * (d. a.h. 985 = a.d. 1577) 

3^ (J^ Alif 

BliiAli 42 )tid*« jH Ou«»| pjU y;;LURjlak 

- «>^t - Ktj ri® 

Written in excellent and distinct Ta‘llq, illuminated 
frontispiece . U ndated. 

Beg. :— tytoi/ li ) iT 

(NijeSm Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XXVII. 

Gbomancy. 


284. 

A work on georaancy ( ) by HidSyat-Allah, composed 

in A.H. 1001 = A.D. 1592. 

Written in bold Nasta'llq. 

Beg. : — • (*)le j^LaJl ja *-«*_<= ^Jp ^Ud aB| .Joul v^aj 

(Nadwnh Lib., Lucknow.) 


astrology and music; the second, philology, philosophy, sufism, astro- 
nomy and geometry : and the third, commentaries, traditions, theology 
and law. There wore 101 copies of the poem Nal Daman in Faydi’s 
collection (see Tarllch Bada'unt, Elliot V. p. 548, Darhar .AMan 
p. 368) and Blochniann, Ak&ori, Vol. I. p. 491. The library has 

Persian MSS. in prose and verse richly illuminated by eminent artists. 
The famous MS. Razm Namah is said to have cost Akbar about 
Rs. 40.000. It is now at Jaipore (see Mai tin’s Miniature Painting and 
Painters of India. Persia and Turkey. Vol. I, p. 127). The library had 
also a large fragment of a Kilfic Qur'dnshflraf. written in rather slender 
characters, approaching to Noskh, by the 3rd caliph *UthmSn B. *ASSn 

( ^ ) (d. A.H. 36 =:A.D. 656) or transcribed from his autograph. 

It boars seal and signature of the Emperor Akbar and others on the 
last page. This valuable Qur’ffn presented to the library of the East 
India House by Major Bawlin.^on, C.B., the Hon. Company’s Political 
Agent in Tui^kish Arabia^ and H.M.’s Consul at Baghdad, March, 1845 
A D. = A.H 1262, and it is now in the Ind, Off. Lib. See for details Loth 
Cat. No 6. For fuller details of the Emperor Akbar’s library see Vinoent 
Smith’s Akbar. p. 424. 

1 Bayram Khsn had also a nice library. For Ba 3 rTam Khan’s life see 
Ma'athir atrUmara* (Bib. Ind. , VoL I, p. 371-384), DarhUr dSSari, pp* 157- 
196, ^d ^aba^t Akhori. 
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XXVIII. 

Music. 


285. 


A work on Indian music, by Ghulam Bi^ B. Md. Panah of 
I.uoknow, composed in the time of Nawwab Asaf al-DawIah ( a.h. 
1 188-1212 =A.D. 1774-1797; see Br. Mus. Pers. Gat. pp. .311- 
410b, and 961«.) 

Written in a good Tailq, dafed a.h. 1280=a.d. 1863. 


Beg. e) if ^ j yUi , 

t; 


(R. S. Lib.) 


286. 

A treatise on Indian music, by Faqlr- Allah, composed a.h, 
1063=sa.d. 1662. A copy of this work, entitled 

without the author's name, is mentioned in Bodl. Lib. Cat. 
No. 1847. Written in coarse Indian Ta'llq. 

Beg . ^1 j! 0 ^ 

(R. s. Lib.) 


287. 

•• 

A short treatise on music, by QJinlSm Md. of Wa^dpur. 
It is divided into four chapters and some Fasls. 

Written in Shikastah, undated. 

Beg. : — ^ tffji f}i]l 

(R. S. Lib.) 

288- 

^)lsJ'Vl okaUI. 

A trektise on mosio, by 'Abd al-QSdir B. Qliaybl al-Hftfis 
al-HatSgU (d. c. a.h.'830sa.d. 1426). According to ^Bodl. Lib. 
■Cat. No. 1843 it is an abridgment of Jami* al-IttSn by the 
same author. 
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Two copies are mentioned in the Bodl. Lib. Oat. Nos. 1S43> 
1844. For another copy see Leyden Lib. Cat., Vol. Ill, 
No. 1426. 

Written in a good Ta'llq, old copy, undated. ^ 

Ui 

Beg. : — - oUiill s ^ 

(NisSm Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XXIX. 

Rhktoric. 


289 . 

A treatise on the arts of poetry and rhetoric, by GhulSm 
Husayn JOiSn, poetically called “ Jawhar," ^ who was in the 
year a.h. 1238 sa.d. 1822 in Hyderabad. 

. Written in Ta‘lTq. 

Beg. ; — 

(M. ‘Abd al'Bari Lib. Firangi Mahall,* Lucknow.) 


290 . 

M ^ 

A treatise on rhetoric, by Giil Md., composed in the time 
of Shah ‘Alam (a.h. 1253-1274 = a.d. 1837-1860) as he states 
in the preface : — 

t ^^^3 

*^*^0 J ^ 3 * 

The name of the author appears in the following verse : — 
3!/» jt t^^9uo dS 

CU-fy SjUf ^ 


1 For his another historiaal work entitled Tartkh-i-DU-itfruZt history 
of the NiffSins, see Br, Mua. Pertt. Cai.^ p. 926. 

s In the time of the Emperor Akbar foreigners were allowed to trade 
in India for a fixed period. When the period expired, the traders 
returned to their homes, and their immovable property lapsed to the 
crown. On this condition, a French merchant came to Lucknow and 
there built a house of business called Firangi M o^oZi. When his period 
expired he left, and the property was taken possession of by Covemment. 
Although this was situaM in Md^aUah Cbi^^sb B5gh> it is known by the 
name of Firangi Md^aUg a fact clearly shown in the FarmSn of Aurangslb 
which Mawlavl ' Abd al-Bfirl showed me. See also UlamS-i-Fwangl 

MataU. 
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The work is divided into 13 Shumurdah 
Written in Sbikastah. Not dated. 

Beg. : — ^ gjUvo u>Ul^ sJU^ j aify 

(B. S. Lib.) 


XXX. 

Riddles. 

291. 

The following two treatises on riddles by Shihab al-Din B. 
Nizam al*Haqlrl ( ? ) . 

Written diagonally in four columns in t^ikastah, undated. 
(2) A commentary upon a treatise of riddles by Shah 'All 
Commentsitor ; — Hashim Beg B. Halwajl Beg Jantoli. 
Written in a clear Naskbi undated. 

Beg. :—M •a*l i iSiHimK 

(M. A. BirlLib., Firang! Mahall, Lucknow.) 


292. 

CL?L.JI.o 

A complete glossary of the famous treatise on logogriphs 
of Mir Husayn B. Md. al-Husaynl (d. a.h. 904 = a.d. 1498). 
See Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 6^, for Md. al-Husaynl. 

Commentator : — Md. B. ‘All al-YundS^, as Haj. Sboi- in 
Vol. V, p. 639, says : — ^^1* tyj a. fn * 

- »a«i j 

The commentator composed the commentary at the request 
of some of ^ friends and dedicated it to SnltSn Abu’l GhSzi 
Abd al-*AzIz Bahadur l£h4n as the author states in the pre- 
face : — 

SS izfil Aawuo ^U)| 

JUIA) Jt'** 7<n*l| sJliy Aailb.i> 

•t ^ 

j JUef e>bo^^ (3^*3 ^fyj ^ 

dMJ ^ aiUij c)f 3 4a#Ua^ jl ^U»t 

vs.s4«« ^ 3^ W V^l4^3f 

!>H J ^ Ajf cUlf ;Lju*! 3I 
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- ^1 ^taJl j SAII^ Jlf^^ aJLi^ 42^ 

See Messrs. Ross and Browne’s Catalogue, p. 150. 

It seems that the MS. was written in the author’s life-time. 
Written in old minute Ta‘l!q. Text written with rubrica- 
tions. 

Beg. :— AS iJJUj AaJjI ^ (jOtjM jf Afu 

ot& 


293 . 



A commentary upon the versified treatise on logogriphs of 
Mir Husayn of Nishapur (d. a.h 904= a.d. 1498). 

Commentator : — Khwajgi al-Balkbi, poetically called 
“ JVami ” See H. Kh., Vol. V, p. 639. 

Written in Ta'llq. Dated a.h. 1267 = a.d. 1850. 

Scribe : — ‘Abd al-Rahman of Rampore. 

The MS is full of clerical mistakes. 


Beg. : — \j^ 4^3| i AS b 

(R. S. Lib.) 


XXXI. 

Philology. 

294. 

1^1 

A very modern but interesting dictionary of such Arabic and 

Persian words which have* no dots, e.g. - iJJU etc., 

explained in Persian, by Ahmad Husayn, composed in a.h. 1321. 

Written in Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1321 = a.d. 1903. Another 
autograph copy of the same is preserved in the Muradabad 
Lib. I met the author at Rampore during my tour. 

Beg. : — \) iJ^t iJJU jjo JUI< 

(B. S. Lib.) 

295 . 

A long list of two hundred and seventy words used by the 
best Persian poets in their works, illustrated by extracts from 
the best authorities. 
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It was compiled by ‘Abd al -Karim B. QadI Rajan of 
Himyarpur, and not by Ahmad Klian as wrongly mentioned in 
the Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 1406 (by Dr. Ethc) ; composed in a.ii. 
998=sa.o. 1589 at the desire of Ahmad B. Shir KJian 

Turkaman, and not ‘Abd al- Karim B. Qadi Rajan as mentioned 
in the Bodl. Lib. Cat. 

The date of composition (998 'a.h.=s1689 a.d.) appears 
from the following verses : — 

Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.h. 1224 = a.d. 1809. 

Scribe : — ^Abd al-GhanI of Shahjahanabad. 

Beg. : — . *> 

(R. S. Lib.) 


296. 

A well-known comprehensive dictionary of words and 
idioms used by ancient and modern Persian poets. Compiled 
after 20 years’ labour, by Mun^i Lala Rai Tik Chand, with 
the Takballus “ Bahdr ” of Delhi. »The work is not rare, but 
derives an interest from the fact that the valuable marginal 
notes were written by Siraj al-Din ‘All Khftn “ ArzU ” * (d. a.h. 
1169 = A.D. 1755) himself in the space of a year. 

Transcribed from the author’s copy. 

Scribe : — ghanker Lai, clear Nasta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1154 = 
A.D. 1741. 

Beg. : — I; 

(All Hiuayn Lib., Lucknow.) 



1 SirSjal-Dtn *All-Kh5n Arzti, a well-known Persian and HindustSnl 
poet, a nephew of the lamous saint Na^Ir al-Din QhirSgii-i-Delhi. For 
his life isee sore-i- Jtsod, p. 143. For another autograph of Arzu is written 
on KdUnUit al-dk^*ara' . by *Abd-Allah Klmn Zakhmi, whiith is preserved 
in the NigSm Lib., Hyderabad. The ‘RaUmat aU8bu*ara* formerly be- 
longed to the Lib. of SlrAj al-Din ‘All ]^Sn Arzu. 

1 am informed that another autograph copy entitled Majma'aUHafis 

composed by him is in the O.F. Lib. (Bankipore). 

There is another copy of the Maima*alrl^afd,*%» [^Uii( 
the Gbttf. coUeeHon A.8.B. which is not entered in the Oaialogue. 
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297 . 

cijU) (JL. 

A Persian, dictionary, explaining the difficult words used in 
t^e and in the poems of other distinguished 

Persian poets, compiled by the order of Amir Sayyid Mahmud, 

I 

known as Shayhb MnbSrak ( ) al-NuiSnl (?). Arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

Written in Taiiq. Dated Dewgarh a.h. 1166 = a.d. 1762. 
Beg. : — e>aA« j( yiljj ^lyj. 

(Ahmad-AllSh Lib., MurSdSbSd.) ^ 


298 . 






An autograph treatise on the Persian words naturalised 
in the Arabic tongue. 

Author:— ‘Abd al-Jalll Bilgraml' (d. a.h. 1138 = a.d. 
1726). For author's life see Ma'SMr al-Kiram of Mir GhulSm 
‘All ^zSd, pp. 267-276, who was the son of the author’s daughter. 


^ BilgrSm is known as the birtholaoe of many literary men. and it 
was a well-known seat of learning. Formerly there were many valuable 
libraries but they are now lost. The same author *Abd al-Jalil had a 
very nice library and many autograph copies were in it. He was also a 
very nice calligrapher, a.s appears from Ma^aihir dlrKirSm (Hyderabad) by 
^ulSm 'All AzSd BilsTBrnT, p. 267 : — 

tj Cfhsb 

liskj ^ tAtMido 

j ^lyt A)| 

Adwi }^J^\ J «Ww^l ^ 

l^lh T^yyib BilgriCml (d. a.h. 1152 s a.d. 1739) had also a big 
library : — hk ji £lA. (See JHa*- 

a|h»r aUKirUm^ p. 53.) 

Mir Sayyid MubSrak 'All BilgrBmi (d. a.h. 11 15= a.d. 1703) had also 
a big library. (See Mahathir al-KirSm, p. 96.) 

Mir Sayyid Al^mad B. Sayyid Budh (d. a.h. 11 17= a.d. 1705) and 
Mir Sayyid Ahmad B. Sayyid *Abd-A11ah (d. a.h. 1090 = a.d. 1084) both 
had good libraries (see Ma^aOUr aUKiram, pp. 104 and 254, for them). 

Shayl^ KamBl B. Shaykb Mukarram BilgramI was alive in a.h. 
994 = A.D. 1585, and had a big library. (See Ma*a^hir al-KirSm, p« 329.) 

1 am informed that QhulBm 'Ali Az^ Bilgrami (d. a.h. 1200 = a,d. 
1785) had a very valuable" library containing 25,000 Arabic and Persian 
MSS. and books. 
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Written in Nasta'Ilq. 

Ml 

Beg. ^ U| - aU 


('Al! HuBayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


299. 




A dictionary of Arabic words, with Persian and Hindi 
equivalents by Adud al-l^n Md. B. Shay'kb HSmid of Amruhah. 
It is divided into 16 chapters and subdivided into many Faala, 
Written in clear Ta'llq. Undated. 

JIf 

®®g* • — jk* ulit- ... 


(R. S. Lib.) 


^ iJjUm 


300. 



A metrical Arabic and Persian vocabulary, by an anony- 
mous author. 

Written in Ta‘llq. 

Beg. : — cHa jja of •AUj jim 

(B. S. Lib.) 

301. 

»y 

A Persian dictionary, explaining the Persian phrases, 
illustrating tiiem by their examples. Arranged alphabetically. 

Author : — ^‘Anbar ^ahm)Sn, poetically called “ Aahuftah.” 
He died at MurSdSbSd after ▲.h. 1237 ss a.d. 1821. For his 
life and his works see Intil^b .Yadgdr of Amir Mlna’i, p. 4. 
Composed in a.h. 1234 a.d. 1818. The MS. is incomplete 

up to c^. 

Written in ^kastah. 

Beg. jhad jt (Jijii. ijsiif 

(R. ELUb.) , 
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XXXII. 

Grammar. 

302. 

An excellent Grammar containing a full explanatiq[n of all 
the parts of speech, etc., etc. 

Author : — Mir Husayn Dust (of Sanbha!) B. Mir Abu Talib 
Danishmand. 

The date of composition as appears from the chronogram 
and JsLito is a.it. 1173 = a.d. 1759 as given in the 

f I vr f vr 

MS. in fol. 3*. For another copy see Catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian MSS, in the Lib. of the Calcutta Madrasah, p. 104. 
Written in Ta‘llq, dated a.h. 1251 == a.d. 1835. 

Beg. I— 

(R. S. Lib.) 

xxxm. 

303. 

I 

A treatise on the conjugation of the regular Arabic verbs, 
containing paradigms of all their tenses and moods withaPers. 
introduction and detailed Pers. paraphrases, by Sayyid Md. 
Wall-Allah B. Sayyed Ahmad ‘All of Farrukbabad. Composed 
in A.H. 1216 = A.D. 180i. For author and his another work 

see Tafikh-i’Farru^Sbad { ^ ) and Br, Mw, Pers. 

Cat., p. 959. 

Written in usual Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1264 = a.d. 1847. 
Some foils, are injured. 

Scribe : — Md. Amir of Fathpore. 

j* 

Beg. : — itoliJt ^ 

- i^J *>♦».« JaU ^Uf sali - 42 ^ Juif 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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XXXIII. 

Prosody. 

304 . 

An autograph ^ treatise on prosody. 

Author : — ‘.Ata-Allah al-Husaynl,* (d. a.h. 926 = a.d. 
1519), author of Rawdat al-Akb^, The Rawdat al-Ahhdb 
was compiled at the request of Mir ‘All Shir Nawa’l® (d. a.h. 
90G = A.D. 1500). 

Written in fine Nasta'llq. Dated a.h. 925 = a.d. 1519. 
Beg. : — t; 

(‘All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XXXIV. 


Literature, etc. 

305 . 

State papers, documents and letters written in ‘Alaniglr’s 
name, by Qabil Khan (d. a.h. 1072 = a.d. 1661) and cDllocted 
by Sadiq Sirhindi^’ (d. a.h. 1129 = a.d. 1716). For details see 
Br. Mus, Pers, Cat.^ p. 399, and India Office Lib. Cat. No. 371. 


1 Another autograph copy entitled Risalahfi *Ilin *Ustil dl-Hadifh is 
preserved in the A.S.B. (See Oovt. colleeiion, part 11, p. 2, No. 25 ; 
J.A.S.B., Fob. 1910, Vol. VI, p, xxix.) 

s For ‘AtiS-Allah’s life see Ha'bW al-Siyar^ Vol. Ill, part III, 
pp. 335 and 348. and Br, Mtm, Persian Cat.^ p. 147^. 

^ M!r ‘All Shir was a celebrated literatour. He had a very big and 
valuable library. In a.h. 904 = a.d. 1491 he appointed J^wandamir, 
author of Raw^ al-^afa, superintendent of his library , where he compiled 
Sbnla^t aUAf^ar as he says ^ 

jf j cX^i JU 0 

• esyiauf ^ ^ t:;i y Af' 

J J ipt iiJIkeJ J iwLAj 

obf 

(See SbtMfat al-AtkbSr (MS. copy A.S.B.), fol. I», Elliot Bibl. 
Index T, p. 103, and Morley Cat. , p. 39.) 

Many learned calligraphers were employed by him for his library, 
such as Sultin ‘All Ma^hadi (d. a.h. 919 = a.d. 1613), SuIjiSn Md. 
Khandnn, *Alft*al-Din Md., Sultfin ‘Ali Sh!r Ma^hadf, Zayn sl-Din, 
iSe. (See ShiMmU aJtrAhbfidr (MS. copy A.8.B.), foils. 369-370.) 

4 For Sirhind see JnA.8,B.^ July and Aug. 1914, p. 281. 
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It appears from a marginal note at the end that this copy 
was corrected and collected by the author himself : — 

aLUU U Jyji 

Written in fine Ta‘llq. The first two pages are written 
within gold lines. Illuminated frontispiece. 

Scribe : — Shwajah Md. Mukbtar B. Khwajah Muhammad 
Salah al-6hurl al-Hanaft. Dated a.h. 1120 = a.d. 1708. 


B(*g. ^»*ls 


(R. S. Lib.) 


306. 

iiU^I 

An extensive commentary upon PjazfAusram ( 

^)j a well-known work of jj^ (d. a.h. 725 = a.o. 

1324) on In^a by Kha3*a]l Ram, composed at the request of 
Tfi. Ihsan-Ullah Mumtaz according to the following chronogram 
A.H. 1253 = A.D. 1837 : — 

j — of cJt? eSyt ^ cA 

irrd 

in the time of Md. 'All Sbab, king of Oudh (a.h. 1252-1258= 
A.D. 1810-1842). The work is divided into five sections called 
Farhang. 

Written in usual Tallq. Some foils, at the beginning of 
the preface are wanting. 

Beg. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


307. 

A collection of letters by ‘Anbar SbSb Kbin of BSmpore 
who died at MoiSdSbSd after a.h. 1237 ss a.d. 1821. See for 

his life and other works Intil^ab Yadgar ]» P» *• 

Compiled by Mun^I Amir Mlna’i. The author composed this 
work for his brother 'AbbSs in a.h. 1232 ^ a.d. 1816, m appears 
from the chronogram : — 

JUy jhjA. ^ ^ jljl (^1 

JUf^ 31 AJ kftj c>Jj^ jl ^ Jti 

irrr 
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Two copies of this work, one of which is an autograph, are 
preserved in the Nawapara Lib. at Muradabad. 

Written in Sbikastah. Dated a.ii. 1233 = a.d. 1817. 

Heg. > — - A-iXA iS 

(R. S. Lib.) 

308. 


A work on epistolography by <Anbar ghah Bdian (d. c. 
A.JI. 1238 = A.D. 1822). It is divided into 5 { ^ This 
copy was written by the author himself as mentioned at the 
end ; — 

t rr« 

Written in Shikastah. 

-Beg. : — ^ ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

S09. 

A work on epistolography by Anand Rftm *Mukhlis (d. a.h . 
1164= A.D. 1750). The work is divided into 4 ( ). For 
author and his other w'orks see Br. Mus, Per, Cat.,p. 997*. 
Written in Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1260 = a.d. 1844. 

Beg. Itt- j) j ^ 

(R. 8. Lib.) 

310. 

A work on Persian literature, by Mir GhulSm ‘All Az&d 
BilgramI (d. a.u. 1200 = a.d. 1785).' Composed in a.h. 1177 

= A D. 1860. Compare JSr. Mus, Pera, CaL^ p. 978*. 

Written in good Nasta'lXq. Dated a.h. 1220 = a.d. 1805. 

Beg. : — iaCyA iS fUS cilwaua ^ 

(M. «Ali ^uwyn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

i For Anand RSm and hie another work see wukbiliB No. 200. 
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Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

311. 

Collections of Persian, Arabic, Turkl and Bhaka literature 
by Sayyid Md. Bilgraml (d. a.h. 1185 = a.d. 1771). For au- 
thor’s life see Yad-i-Baydaejid Khizandh-i-Amirah, 

Written in Sbikastah-AmXz IVb'q. Autograph copy. 

Beg. 

(M. *A]! Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

312 . 



Letters and other compositions, by Md. Amin al-Wiqarl- 
at ^bsl (?). It is divided into 12 ( ) as follow : — 

(D p (\) 

(’I) (®) oUlA^Ui (r®) j 

(9) (a) ^ (V) 

^ (f •) SAA AAwf^ j\ Af j 

(If) ( I I ) 

Written in usual Ta‘llq. 

Beg. : — jtyjj 3* ^ 

yj ^£jS 

(R. S. Lib.) 

313 . 

Written by the well-known calligrapher *Abdal-Rashld 
DaylamI * of SbSh Jahan’s Court, transcribed from the copy 

I * Abd al-Ra^id Daylami, better known as AqS Ra^id, was a tutor 
of DSra Shikuh. (See my Pers. Notes No. 104). A Ra^id Daylami died 
in A. H. ,1081 a A.D. 1670, as appears from the following chronogram of 
Sa'id A^raf : — 

U^U}j lif dji \sA )d 3* 

f-Af 

For details see my Pere, Notea (No. 104). 

The author of Tartth Mv^ammadl gives his date of death a.b. 1085 
= A.D. 1674 (see Br. Mua, Pere. Oat.^ p. 1004t). 

There are other autograph copies of the same calligrapher entitled 

SvMiugudSs ydl j jym and FarhSd £&irih [ ^li^* ] in the BodMan 

Library Cot., nos. 1064, 1068. 
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written by the famouH calligrapher Mir ‘Iiuacl (d. a.h 1024 = 
A.D. 1616 ; see for his life No. 104, footnote) whkdi was trans- 
cribed from the author’s copy as mentioned in the following 
note at the end : — 

cf;U4lt j4i'^ ‘^iha Jf 

aUi aU. sS iSf^ 

Aiui»i - aliiijLMs^ aSX« 

Aav^ jf 

- 

Some mischievous hand has erased the words after . 
First two pages are written within gold lines. ‘Unwan illumin- 
ated. Uold-ruled borders. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

31 . 

•• 

A work on ornate prose, by Sll Cband, poetically called 
“ Tamxz ” [ *•^♦3 ]. Composed at the request of his brother Lala 

GulzSr Sil with the takballus “ 6 ^ttZ 2 ;ar ” 1 in a.h. 1240 = 

A.D. 833. The title is a chronogram for a.h. 1248 = a.d. 1832. 
jt is divided into two chapters ; — 

»^15'! AIjUc J'-a. Ajfcif J| 

- 3 *-'*“'^ ^yXSO^ 

Written in elegant Neem Shikastali. Dated a.h. 1240 = 
A.D. 1833. The author was very well skilled in writing fine 
Nastadlq. I have seen a good many Muraqqa^ [ ] of his 

hand in Lucknow during my tour. 

Beg . : — ^*1 [; 3 Aii^T ^ lAiyAk 

(R. S. Lib.) 

XXXIV. 

Proverbs. 

316 . 

Jl2-N/I wil»s 

A oolleotion of Persian proverbs by Md. ‘Ah Jsbal BudI 
(d. 0 . A.H. 1064 * A.D. 1644). The work is divided into 27 FaaU. 
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Two copies of the work entitled Jamfal-Tam^l [ ] 

are mentioned in the Br. Mus: Pers. Cal., p. 773, and Ind. Off. 
Lib. Cat No. 2209. The beginiling of the MS. given by 
Rieu does not tally with the present MS.* 

Written in Ta'llq. Not dated. 

Beg . : — sS 

(R. S. Lib.) 


NOVEAUBER, 1918. 

4 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th November, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 

H. G. Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mr. E. Brunetti, Mr. H. C. Das Gupta, Rev. E. Francotte, 
S.J., The Hon. Mr. P. J. Monahan, I.C.8., Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

The minutes of the August meeting were read and con- 
Armed. 

Sixty “three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Dr. II. M. Crake and 
the Hon. Mr.’ Surendra Nath Boy had expressed a desire to 
withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported that the following 
gentleman was elected ordinary member during the recess in 
accordance wdth Rule 7 : — 

• Prince Victor N. Narayan of Cooch Behar. 

The Chairman announced that in aeeordance with Rule 
38, the names of Babu Vereshwar Bhattacharjee of Navadipa 
and Maulavi Q. Fazli Haque of Lahore had been posted as 
defaulting members since the last meeting, and their names 
have now been removed from the member list. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of Uie Medical Section tliis month. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Dacca Diaries, Part III. — By J. T. Rankin. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

2. Two remarkable letters recovered from Tibet, — By Dr. 
Satts Chandra Vidyarhusana. 

3. The "occurrence of Cyprcea Nivosa Broderip, in the 
Mergui Archipelago,^ By E. Vredenburg. 

This paper will bo published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal, 
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4. Review of Progress in our Knowledge of Oriental Diptera 
during the last two decades. — By E. Brunetti. 

[Head at the Fifth Meeting of the Indian Science (Congress. | 

The publication of Van der Wiilp’s Catalogue of the Diptera 
of South Asia in 1896 marked an epoch in our knowledge of 
oriental diptera, since which our progress can be measured 
from time to time. Seven years ago I offered an abbreviated 
resume of what had been done up to that date,' and the 
present article is an atternfit to recapitulate more fully and 
bring the information as nearly up to date as possible. 

Numerous valuable papers treating of oriental diptera 
have appeared during the last twenty years and notice may b(‘ 
made of the following without any intention of undervaluing 
those that may, from oversight, be omitted. 

Dr. Annandale has described a very interesting and ex- 
ceedingly minute insect RJiynchomicropteron and several new 
species of biting moth-flies {Phlebotomus) from India and 
Ceylon as well as a new genus in Psychodhme, which he has 
done me the hotimn* to name after me, Bruneitia. Mr. E. E. 
Austen, of the British Museum, has written two papers on the 
connection between big game in Africa, tsetse flies and sleeping 
sickness, which arc of consummate interest in spite of these 
flies not occurring in the East. Father Assmuth contributes 
to our knowledge of the Termitophilous Phoridae. Dr. Alcock’s 
“ Entomology for Medical Officers ” is one of the best works of its 
nature. Prof Bez/.i in two ceiiturie.?* of Philippine Diptera ® 
introduces several new species and recognises many of those of 
the older authors, He lias also monographed the Indian 
species of Trypetidae or fruit flies in the Memoirs of the Indian 
Museum 111 ; and furnished an important second article on 
them in tlic Bull, Ent. Res., and he has also written up the 
Leptidae and Empidue of Formosa in three papers. 

Dr. de Meijere, principally in the Dutch Tijd. voor Entom., 
gives us eleven very valuable and carefully compiled papers 
chiefly on Javan diptera, but including a good number of 
species from New Guinea, Sumatra, and a small adjoining 
island Simalur, and occasionally from other parts. His con- 
cise descriptions total several hundred, and many of the older 
authors* species are redescribed, the plates accompanying the 
text being excellent. One of his papers revises the Sepsinae, 
and another in conjunction with Dr. Becker treats of the 
Chloropinae of Java. Mr. F. W. Edwards, in some pithy 
papers on Culicidae, renders yeoman service in reducing a 
large number of alleged species in this family bo synonymy 
and also contributes a few pages of valuable synonymy in 

1 Jour. Aaiat. So. Beng. VI, 13o (1910). 

< Published in Phil. .lour. Science, VIII, 305 (1913), and IX, 107(1917). 
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other groups of Nemocera.* Mr. A. D. Imms, Forest Zoologist, 
supports the affinity of the Corethrinae witli tlio (hdlcinae. and 
insists, as all systematic entomologists have done, that they 
form a single family. Major James supplies a new airangemeni: 
of Indian Anophelinae and Dr. Enderloin and Prof. Hermann 
have separately contributed to our knowledge of the Asilidae. 

Prof. Kertesz has worked out the species of Sapramgza 
found in Formosa, New Guinea and Teriiate, also desei’ibing 
three new Syrphids. He has monograplied the genus Evaza, 
{Straliomyidae), and revised the Pipunculidar of South Asia 
and New Guinea besides describing a certain number of new 
species in various families.^ Prof. KiefTer in his work on th 
Cecidoniyidae, notes all the oriental species.® 

Messrs. Lefro3^ and Hewlett are responsible for a very 
bulky popular book entitled '‘Indian Insect Life'’ liberally 
illustrated with figures and coloured plates. 

The chief work by Dr. Leicester has apparently been over- 
looked by many, even bj'' those specialising in moscpiitoes. 
This is a voluminous treatise on tlie culiridm of the Malay 
States^ in which all the known species arc vcia minutelv des- 
(^ribed. Miss Ludlow has supplied various short papers on 
Philippine Mosquitoes.® 

Mr. Mittor gives us tlu^ life-histories of two Idood -sucking 
muscids, Htwmalohia sangmsurjem^ Aust. and Edf ifolarynx mn- 
guinolenivs, Aust., and notes the occurrejice at Kasauli and 
breeding place of an allied blood -sucking muscid, Sfygeromyia 
maculosa^ Aust. 

Captains Patton and Cragg have issued an excellent text- 
book on Medical Entomology and have studied the life-histoi-y 
of Philaenmlomyia insigniit, Aust : and note some haematopha- 
gous species, also giving descriptions of two new species of 
Mfisca, and one of Philaematomyia. Mr. (J. Paiva, of the Indian 
Museum, supplies some interesting notes on Aedeomyin squammi- 
pe 7 i 7 ia, Arrib. and on the larva of ToxorhynchUes imimaerirors, 
Walk., one of the largest and most brilliant of oriental mosqui- 
toes. In Miss Ricardo’s two long articles on Tabanulffr^ much 
valuable information is found, and kc.ys to a larger numlKsr of 
species given. It is to bo hoped that the remainder of the 
oriental species will be equalh^ w'ell dealt with. Prof. iSpeiser 
gave preliminary descriptions of three new Indian N ycteribiidxie 
(bat parasites) but 1 have seen no fuller descriptions yet, 
though he has described other new species both in this family 
and in the Hippdboacidae, 


1 Mainly in Ann. Magaz. Nat. Hist, and Bull. Ent. Boh. from about 
11^11 onwards. 

2 Most of his papers appear in the Ann. Mus. Hung. 

^ Qenera Insectorum. Fasc. 152 (1913). 

* Studies Inst. Med. Research Fed. Malay Stales HI (1008). 

6 In various American jonrnais. 
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Mr. S. K. Sen publishes a preliminar}'' note on the role of 
blood in ovulation in Ciilicidae. The first paper by Mr. C. H. T. 
Townsend on the true muscids in the Indian Museum has just 
appeared, and others will follow in due course. As the leading 
living authority on the higher Muscidae his papers will be 
eagerly looked forward to. Mr. F. V. Theobald’s writings on 
Culicidae are too well known to need mention or praise here, 
for although a good jiroportion of his species have since been de- 
clared invalid, much remains of his laborious monographic work 
which will always stand to his name as a pioneer in this Family. 

As regards my own work I can onlj' briefly note having 
compiled papers on the Stratiomyidae (a second in preparation), 
Syrphidae (two), Lepiidae and Bombyllidae (three), Empidae^ 
blood -sucking Muscidae, Sepsinae, Tipulidae (a second just pub- 
lished), Psychodidae, Ntmocera (certain families only) and general 
papers on New Oriental Diptera,’* “ Diptera of the Abor Ex- 
pedition/* ** New and interesting diptera from the Eastern 
Himalayas,” and “ Diptera of the Simla District.” Also a Cata- 
logue of Oriental Culicidae, with a Supplement and a Critical 
Review of genera in Culicidae. 

My first volume on diptera in tlie Fauna of British India ** 
series appeared in December 1912, containing all the Nemo- 
cera except Cecidomyidae, Chironomidae and Culicidae, over 
two hundred and fifty new species being described in it. A 
second volume, treating of certain families of Brachycera and 
Cyclorrhapha is in preparation. A Catalogue of the Oriental 
Nemocera is in hand and approaching completion. 

Comparative notes with our knowledge of 1896 may now 
be given under each family.* 

Cecidomyidae, — Of gall gnats only three species appear in 
Van der Wulp, but about oO are now^ known, mostl}' described 
by Kieffer. Some knowledge of botany being requisite for 
successful work in this family may be the reason why so few 
dipterologists have concerned themselves with it. The species 


J Van der Wulp's Catalnguo (1896) and my previous paper on this 
subject (see footnote 1 ) may bo referred to. It is impossible to give here 
reforences to all the now species described since Van der Wulp*8 Catalogue 
as it would occupy far too much space, and tho present paper is merely 
a review, not a catalogue. Heforencos, therefore, to only the principal or 
more lengthy papers are offered. It may be taken that my volume on 
the Fauna of British India contains practically all the Indian sfMcieB of 
Nemocera known at that date (1912) exclusive of those in families not 
dealt with in that volume i Cecidomyidae, Culicidae and Chironomidae), 
The Nomocera comprise all tho families in the present list from Oeeidomyi^ 
idae to Rhyphidae, both inclusive, i^ll the papers written by me, with 
one or two minor exceptions, are published in tho Rec. Ind. Mus. from 
19U8 onwards. 

in cases where certain groups have been thoroughly revised up to a 
recent date, such as the fascicules of the *' Genera Insectorum,*'’ full 
references will be found therein. Short papers by various authora on 
various groups appear from time to time in the ** Nova Quinea Bea ult e.** 
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are all very small and exceedingly fragile, and frequently can- 
not be identified without the life-history being known ; in fact a 
number of species have been set up on the lower stages only, 
the images not yet being known, and this practice should be, 
I think, rigidly condemned. The species of the world are listed 
by Kieffor in the Genera Insectorum, Fasc. 152. Some notes 
are given by Mr. Y. Ramachandra Rao on gall flies on Indian 
grasses * and Mr. E. P. Felt has described a few new Indian 
species sent him by Mr. T. Bainbrigge Fletcher.'^ 

Mycetophilidae . — Fungus gnats. Van der Wnlp gave 2.*i 
species and but few have been described apart from the 110 set 
up by me in the first ‘ ‘ Fauna ” volume. These incflnde 38 species 
of Sciara, which group I decline to regard as a separate family. 

Bl&pharoceridae. — Of this very interesting family only one, 
Hamrmlorhina hella, Loew, from Ceylon was known till com- 
paratively recently, but three others have lately been described, 
and Mr. Agarkhar has written on the Kashmir species. Kellogg 
reviews the world’s species in the “ (Jenera Insectorum ” Fasc. 
56(1907). 

Bibionidae . — 33 species now known. Some species may 
be taken in immense numbers for a few days, especially in 
spring, after which they may not be seen again all that season. 
The only personal instance of this was at Darjeeling when Bibio 
obscuripennis, de Meij. was exceedingly abundant for a few days 
about Oct. 16th, 1905. 

Simuliidae , — A family of economic importance, as some 
species bite viciously, especially in the hills, where they are 
sometimes far from uncommon. The Indian species were tabu- 
lated by me twice,® but are not at all well known. Simulium 
indicum, Becher is probably the commonest and was the first 
described from the East (Assam), also thc^ only one known to 
Van der Wulp. (.>ne species occurs as far south as Cesylon {S. 
striatum Brun.)^ and one in Java {8. nobik. dc Meij.). 

Chironomidae . — A vast advance has been made in this 
family’, of which only 15 were known up to 1896. The exten- 
sive collection of the Indian Museum has been worked out by 
Kieffer (although additions have since accumulated), and the 
results published in several papers in the Rec. Ind. Mus. with 
a 60 page treatise in the Memoirs of the same Institution.® 
There are 340 now known from the East, almost wholly from 
India, quite possibly not a fourth or a fifth part of those actually 
existing here, to say nothing of the remaining ])arts of the orient. 

1 Jour. Asiat.- So. Bong. n. s. XlIT, p. clxxziv (1917). The species 
are described by Felt in the Ent. News, XXVIIT, 73 (1017). 

^ Canad. Entom. XLVllI, 400 (1016). 

s Reo. Ind. Mus. IV, 282 and Fauna.” 

« Spol. Zeyl. VIII, 90 (1012). 

» ; Gen. Ins. Fasc. 42 (1906) ; Rec. Ind. Mus. IX, 119 (1913) ; 

VI, 118 (1811) ; VI, 310 (1911) ; Mem. Ind. Mus. II, 18H1010). 
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Culicidae. — Probably no family in the whole of the diptera 
has been so extensively collected throughout the world and so 
assiduously worked at as this one, since the connection between 
these insects and malaria was discovered only a few years ago. 
This discovery brought a number of workers into the field with 
little or no previous systematic knowledge of diptera, with the 
inevitable result that large numbers of genera and species w^ere 
created on minute and inconstant differences in a flood of 
literature. The names of the principal workers need not be 
1 ‘ecapitulated as they are well known. 

One or two systematic dipterologists (Williston, Edwards, 
myself and others) pointed out the fallacy of erecting genera 
and even subfamilies on characters of slight taxonomic value, 
my ow^n efforts in this direction consisting of a paper on “ Taxo- 
nomic values in Culicidae ** ’ and a “ Critical Review of genera 
in Culicidae.^' ^ In the latter I have ventured to sink wholesale 
a large number of the genera, whilst Edwards has done the 
same with regard to the species, including the annihilation of 
the so-called subfamily (Ileptaphloebomyinae) which was actually 
built up on a single (supposed) species which was afterwards 
found to represent the oT and 9 of two different species, both 
originally described by the author of the alleged subfamily. 
Anyw’ay, the lieadlong flow of new species seems to have been 
stemmed. 

In the Catalogue of Oriental Nemocera which I have now 
in hand, some 360 siJccies of Culicidae will be recognised, not 
beoause they are all valid, but because the systematists have 
not yet had time to overhaul them. When this has been done, 
the species may well be reduced to two-thirds of that number 
or even to half. 

Dr. Leicester's voluminous treatise on the Malayan species 
has been generally overlooked but much care and time have 
evidently been spent on it.^ 

As w'as foreseen by me in the early days of the rush on 
species making; most authors are content nowadays to refer 
the bulk of the Anophelines to the genus Anopheles, and a large 
proportion of the Culicines to Culex, though of course a certain 
number of quite good genera exist in both groups. The new 
genera had been made so unrestrainedly that the}’' soon over- 
lapped one another, and the more species there were discovered 
the sooner it became obvious that such genera were wholly 
artificial. 

The numerous papers by Theobald are too well known to 
culicidologists to need mention, but his elaborate Monograph 


1 Rec. Ind. Mua. IV, 53 (1910). 

2 Id. X, 15 (1914). 

3 Published in ** Studies from the Institute for Medical Research, 
Vol. Ill (1908). 
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of the Culicidae of the World • will long be the standard work 
on the family. Major James has recently offered a '*iiew 
arrangement of the Indian Anophelinae'’; Mr. Paiva, of the 
Indian Museum, has published notes on Toxorhynchites immi' 
sericors and Aedeomyia squammipenna, including the liabi'ts of 
the larvae of the former species ; Mr. Sen has contributed notes 
on the role of blood-sucking in ovulation in this family and 
various shorter papers have appeared from the pens of other 
writers. 

The Corethrinae cannot be separated from the Cnlicidae, as 
those whose only knowledge of diptera is confined to mos<|uitoes 
would wish (possibly because they are of no economic interest), 
and their affinity has been shown recently in the larval as well 
as the adult structure by T)r. Imms.’^ 

Psychodidae , — This small group of moth-like flies has only 
attracted attention of recent years so far as the eastern species 
go. Dr. Annaiidale has indited several short papers on the 
Phlebotominae of India and Ceylon and dcscril)ed some new 
species and varieties. T have dealt with this family on three 
occasions.'^ Forty species occur in the East. 

Dixid^if . — Only the five species introduced by ine in 1911 
are knowm. 

Tipulidae . — With the exception ol* the Ctdicidae, un- 
doubtedlj^ a larger proportion of new species have been des- 
cribed in this family than iu any other, but whereas a con- 
siderable number of those in the former family have proved 
invalid, the bulk of the Tipvlidae will probably prove valid. 
Van der Wulp listed 140 in 1 896 and in my first paper on the 
family ♦ 53 new ones were added, to which a further contribution 
of no less than 140 was made in the “ Fauna” volume, whilst 
in a second paper just published are descriptions of over 70 
additional species. The great majority of my species arc from 
India. Dr. de Meijere has instituted a good number from Java, 
Sumatra and elsewhere, totalling about 60 altogether. Amongst 
other authors Alexander has described a few from Java,® 
Edwards from Formosa, and Enderlcin from Sumatra and other 
eastern localities. The number now known is just under COO. 

Rhyphidae , — Eight species from the East are known. 

N.B . — In comparison with my tabulation of species in 
families in my first Review (p. 137) the following figures may 
be noted, representing approximately the number of species 


1 Five volumes published by the British Museum, 1901-1010. 

9 Jour. Econ. BioV. VII (1012). 

9 Reo. Ind.Mus. 11, 300 (1008) ; New Oriental Nomoc^era, /oc. cit., IV , 
260 (1911), and in the Fauna. ” Dr. Annandale’s papers appear in the 
Rec. Ind. Mus. II, 101 (1008); IV. 353 (1908) : IV, 36 (1010); V, 141 
(iblO); and Spol. Zeyl. VII, 57 (10lc»); VII, 187 (1011); VII, 203 (1911). 
« Rec. Ind. Mus. VI, 231 (1011). 

B Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. XLIX. 167 (1916). 
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ill each family now known (including the 70 new Tipulidae 
of the second paper just issued). Cecidoniyidae, 30; Myceto- 
philidae, 70 ; BUpharoceridcLe, 4 ; Bibionidae, 33 ; Simvliidae, 
14 ; Chironcmidae, 340 ; Oulicidae, 360 ; Psychodidae, 40 ; Dixi- 
dae, 5 ; Tipulidue, GOO ; Bhyphidae^ 8 ; making a total of about 
1,640 or nearly double the number known only seven years 
ago. 

Coining to the Brachycera the results are not so striking 
in the aggregate, but there remains ample scope for further 
research in all the families. 

Slratiomyidae, — Thorough revision is required here as badl^r 
as anywhere. Some of the genera appear unsound and many 
of Walker’s specific descriptions, especially in critical groups 
such as Sargus, Ptecticus, Odontomyia, Evaza, etc., are unrecog- 
nisable, a large number of the species having been set up from 
one sex only and frequently from unique specimens, a good 
many of the types being no longer in existence. Dc Meijere 
has elucidated some of the older authors’ species from Java. 
Only about 20 new species have been described since 1806 but 
in a second revision that 1 am attempting sixteen or more 
additional ones will appear. 

Leplidae, — Only about a dozen or so new species have 
been added to this rather limited family but I have descriptions 
in MS. of at least as many again of undescribed species in 
the British Museum, Indian Museum and Piisa collections which 
w'ill appear in the 2nd volume of the “Fauna” series. Bezzi 
has worked out the Formosan species.* 

Tabanidae, — The very extensive family .of gad flies is 
abundantly represented in the East. Van der Wulp’s Catalogue 
contains close on 200, of which 150 belong to tlie gigantic genus 
Tabnnus. There is still scope for much revisionary work here. 
Most of Bigot’s species of Atylotue (sub-genus of Tahanus) do 
not belong there, in fact he failed to understand the sub -genus, 
as was the case in oilier instances, and many of his descriptions 
are as unintelligible as those of Walker’s later days. A large 
proportion of the family has not been dealt with by Miss 
lUcardo though she has compiled two length and very useful 
papers, one on 7 abanus only and the other on the remaining 
genera, over sixty new species being included in them.^ Studies 
and descriptions in this family must be, as Austen has stated, 
comparative, that is, differences from closely allied species 
must be noted. A collection of some size for continuous com- 
parison is also a sme qua non for exhaustive work, also a 
complete library of all the described species of the region. 
Apart from Miss Ricardo’s work practically nothing has trans- 
pired during the last two decades. 
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Nemestfinideie . — A most interesting family allied to both 
the Tabanidae and Cyrtidae. They inhabit hot, dry, sandy 
localities and frequently occur in the hills, hovering over paths 
and on the borders of woods, their movements in the air being 
made with lightning-like swiftness, making them exceedingly 
dithcult to catch. Idchtwart reviewed the oriental sp('cies a 
few years back, establishing nine new ones, one of which, 
Ceylonia mo^nificay I Bubsequeiitl 3 ' described again as new under 
the name of AiriadjO'ps nivea, from a specimen in m,v own 
collection, having overlooked Lichtwart’s paper. 

Cyrtidae . — A very peculiar and limited group of rather 
small, balloon-like globular flies that delight in liovering. Four 
new species have reccntlj^ been added by me, whilst de Meijere 
has added one, and my second Fauna Volume will contain six 
more. Less than twenty altogether, including these latter, are 
known from the Orient. 

Bonibylidae , — Quite a number of these have been known 
from all tropical regions since the earliest days of collecting, 
owing to their size and the great beauty of many of the species 
Van der Wulp records about 100 though some of these have 
been proved invalid, and many of the remainder are un- 
recognisable through faulty or inadequate descriptions. An 
attempt at revision was made by me in 1909, adding 18 new 
ones, but a critical stud^r of most of the Anthracinae remains a 
desideratum. About a dozen new species will be described in 
my new Fauna volume, on specimens in the British Museum, 
Indian Museum and Pusa collections. 

Therevidae . — An allied family to the previous one and one 
of the most difficult to deal with .through the close affinity and 
variability of many of the species. Krober has written up the 
family for the Clenera Insectorum’ and referred some of the 
older species to different genera. Only half a dozen or so new 
species have been erected of late. 

Sceno'pinidae . — This family was not known to occur in the 
East in Van der Wulp’s day, but Becker has recently described 
a species from Luxor, and Kertesz one from Papua, whilst I 
have recognised the European Scenopinus fenesiralis^ L. in 
specimens from Simla, Kasauli and Naini Tal. 

Mydaidae . — My three new species set up recently are the 
only additions to this very small but conspicuous group. 

AsUidae . — Over 400 species were catalogued by Van dor 
Wulp of the robber flies as the^^ are sometimes designated. 
Much conscientious revision is requisite here, the specific and 
generic differences often being exceedingly intricate, based in 
one group on the macrochaetae, in another on the genitalia, 
and so on. Walker has as usual encumbered the literature with 
ap number of species based on insufficient material, and Bigot 


I Fasc. 148(1913). 
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has followed suit with equal vagueness. Van der Wulp, who 
was himself a specialist in the oriental species of this family, 
wrote a most useful paper in 1872 (unfortunately in Dutch), ^ 
but since then no serious attempt has been made to grapple 
with* them. 

He referred a number of Walker's species of Dasypagon 
to more recent genera, Enderlein having done the same as 
regards Laphria, which illustrates the specific invalidity attri- 
butable to most of the species outside those dealt with by the 
eminent Dutch author. 

The Indian Museum and the Pusa Institute possess a large 
amount of material which 1 have arranged to work out as soon 
as the work already in hand is completed, and there are prob- 
ably a hundred new species awaiting descriptions. 

Enderlein, Hermann and de Meijere have each added some 
species but most authors have fought shy of plunging in this 
family until the ground has been to some extent cleared. 

Empidae. — A bare dozen species were known in 1896 but 
though specimens as a rule are not numerous, a fair number of 
species exist in the East. Over 50 were described in my 
paper on the family in 191.1; Bezzi^ supplementing this with 
nearly .30 others, many being from Formosa and Papua ; de 
Meijera and KerteszTiaving added a few each from Papua and 
Java. 

Dolichopodidae. — Yet another family in a most unsatis- 
factory state. Van der Wulp devotes two and a half pages to 
Psi{opt«s/about half the species being by Walker who is also 
responsible for the majorit3>^ of the remaining thirty in the 
family, which is almost tantamount to saying that they 
are mostly unrecognisable, especially as many of the types are 
probably lost. Some years ago the Indian Museum collection 
in this famil}^ was sent to Lichtwart who replied that it was 
impossible to deal with it without first elucidating Walker’s 
types. Since then nothing has transpired, but a further stock 
of specimens is accumulating. De Meijere has ventured to set 
up a score or so of new species, mostly in Psilojms, but except 
for a stray species or two the group has been assiduously 
avoided. 

Lonchopleridae. — Walker described a new genus and species 
which he doubtfull,y placed in this rather isolated family. 
Nothing definite about it has been published .since, but I cap- 
tured what appears to be a variety of the common European 
Lonchoptera lutea, Panz, at Darjeeling. De Meijere very kindly 
sent me some European specimens for comparison but the box 
was much damaged in the post, having been opened by the cen- 
sor, and the specimens were useless. A beautiful new species 


1 Tijd. V. Bnt.. 


2 Ann. Hus. Hung. X, 462 (1912). 
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has just cjome before me, captured by Mr. T. Bainbrigge 
Fletcher. 

Plcdypezidm, — A 3ma]l family which, like the preceding 
one, has a venation all its own. Though I set up two new species 
of Platypeza I have since come to the conclusion that they are 
only argyrogyna, de Meij, and have a suspicion that this latter 
may only be gktueescens. Walk. 

Pipunculidae, — Revised by Kertesz in 1903,* with the ad- 
dition of six new species from Papua and Ceylon and two others 
at a later date. A second revision by me in 1912 with ten 
more, a variety of the common European Pipunculus rampestris, 
Latr. and the antroduction of the European Ohalarus spuriiis, 
I'all. Eight species have been described by de Meijere, one by 
Becker and one by Van der Wulp (the latter omitted l)y error 
from his catalogue. About 33 are no\v known, and six more 
are reserved for my Fauna volume. 

Syrphidae. — This ver\' extensive and beautiful family is 
well represented in all tropical regions, and the Orient possesses 
its full quotum. Known as sun-flies from so many sf)eeies 
loving to hover in the sunshine, they are not of economic value 
but attract attention through their bright colours and ubiquitouf) 
nature. Van der Wulp catalogued about 250 species, of which 
some few must be struck out as synonyms. 

Austen, Bezzi and Kertesz have added a few species each, 
but the great majority of recent species are due to de Meijere 
and myself, the former contributing about 90, whilst in my 
two papers 1 have added 78, and a fe^v more will appear in the 
Fauna volume. The most difficult genera are Baccha, Syrphus, 
Eristalis and Eumerus. 

Oestridae, — In this very small family the species known in 
1896 have not been added to, 

Muscidae. — As regards the enormous mass of the JUuscidae, 
sensu latissimo, which I persist in regarding^as a single family, 
vast fields await the jmtient and conscientious investigator. 

Tachininae.— -Amongst the calyptrate muscids, the Tachi- 
ninae subfamily are large to rather small bristly flies with a 
powerful flight, mostly parasitic on lopidopterous larvae and 
their study will take many years to pursue as the species will 
certainly run into hundreds, owing to the wealth of lepidox)terous 
life in the East. Almost the only serious worker in this group is 
Townsend. 

The alleged genera run into one another in perplexing 
fashion and of two of the greatest recent exponents,* Verrall, 
the late eminent British dipterologist wrote that he had never 
found any author’s tables more difficult to follow than Brauc;r’s, 
“ except perhaps those of Brauer and Bergenstamm together.” 

I remember many years ago asking Mr. Verrall if he would like 


1 Ann. Mu 8. Hung., I, 465 (1903). 2 Brauer and Beigenstamm. 
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to name about 70* British Tachinids of mine and he replied that 
he had not 70 but 700 awaiting identification, adding that' he 
could not get the hang of them at all.” Van der Wnlp occupies 
20 pages of his Catalogue with the Tachinids, including Dexia 
and Sarcophaga, with their allies. 

Muscinae. — Some effort has been made to cope with the 
next great natural division of the MvscAdae^ the true Muscinae. 
These include the common house flics, the blue and green 
bottles, the blow or meat flies, stable flies, or biting muscids 
{Stomoxys, Lyperosia and allies) with other species of loss 
economic interest. 

Though ilbne of the species other than the Stomoxyini 
actually bite, there are some, like. Philaematomyia, provided 
with a sort of circular saw at the tip of its proboscis which 
would enable it to enlarge any small abrasion of the skin and 
easily draw blood, thereby triinsmitting parasites to the blood 
of its victim. The majority of the species breed in dung, rotting 
animal or vegetable matter and must perforce carry on their 
feet the germs of such diseases as it is possible to transmit by 
those means. The genera Musca, Calliphora, Lucilia, and Pyrel- 
lia are cases in point. Grunberg w rote recently on th(5 Stomoxy- 
ini and I have end(^avoured to define the orienUil species in a 
paper in which six new species are also described 

Picard, Austen, Bezzi and de Meijere have each added 
species, so about 20 are now averred to be oriental though some 
seem to require corroboration Townsend is working through 
the Indian Museum Muscinae and his first paper has just ap- 
peared.’ Biological and anatomical work has been done fay 
Captains Patton and Cragg® and Mr. Mitter. 

Anthomyinae.— These form another great unexplored field 
except for a few papers by Stein * who erected nearly 100 species 
from New Guinea, mostly in Mydaea, Spilogaster, Limnophora, 
Lis pa, Caenosia and Atherigona. A few species come from 
varioas authors. Of the good many species listed by Van 
dcr Wulp many of the descriptions are hopelessly inadequate 
and this fact coupled with the discovery that many are 
identical or practically so, with European forms may have 
caused authors to hesitate before tackling such an intricate 
group. 1 sent all my own oriental Anthomyidae to Prof. Stein 
several years before the war broke out but beyond his reply 
that they had safely arrived and that a cursory examination 


1 Rec. Ind. Mus. XllI, 185 (1917). 

^ For papers on the i Stomoxyini see Austen, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 
285 (1909); Qrunberg, Zool. Anz. XXX, 78 (1906); Bezzi, Zeits* Hym. 
Dip., p. 413 (1907) and Rend. Istit. Lomb., 433 (1907) ; Mitteir, Ind. Jour. 
Med. Res. Ill (1915, 1916). Patton and Cragg. Ann. Trop. Ited. and 
Paras. V (1912 ) ; Ind. Jour. Med. Res. 1 (1913). Brunetti, Reo. Ind. Mus. 

^ Term. Fuzet. XXIll, 129 (1900); Ann. Mus. Hung. VIII» 545 
(1910). 
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revealed the identity of some with European species, I have 
heard nothing of them since. 

Mvseidae Acalypirata, — About half the number of Miiscidae 
(tf. laiiss,) are aealyptrate and the groups may be regardcMl for 
convenience sake as subfamilies, thoiigli many present writers 
give them all family rank. The order of these groups is some- 
what optional but personally I like Van der VVulp’s sequence 
as well as any and have followed it here, partly also because of 
greater ease in comparison, except that I prefer the older terms 
Micropezinae for Galobatinae and Osrinime for Ghlnropinae. 

Gordylurmae. — ^The common European dung fly, Sca^ophaga 
slercoraria, L. has not been recorded from the East, y(‘t F found 
it quite as common in Mussoorie and Darjeeling on various 
visits as at Wimbledon Common or Epping Forest at home. 

Helotnyzinae. — Of Walker’s 20 species of Ileloniyza, llendel 
refers no less than 18 of them tc.) Saprornyza. 

Sciotnyzinae. — T have taken the very liands(»nie aiifi not 
uncommon European Dryotnyza fonnosa at AFussoorie and it 
occurs jit other hill stations Some notes on the Indian Sepedomf 
were given by me some velars ago, and one of my now spennes 
therein described ({sanguinipps) is synonymous w'ith javanensis^ 
Rob. Desv. 

Micropezinae. — Several of the species of Nerhu* in Van dm* 
Wulp’s Catalogue are erroneous, and have been corrected by 
himself and Kertesz. The large genus Gnlohata badly •rocpi ires 
careful revision after inspection of types. 

Sepsinae. — This natural little group has been twice revisc?d ; 
by de Meijere in 1904 who added 9 new species, and by me in 
1909 with 17 new. 

Diopsinae. — A limited and very peculiar group in which 
several changes of synonymy have been pointed out They 
are very conspicuous by the eyes Fieing placed at the ends of 
longer or shorter stalks projecting from the head. A species 
sometimes occurs in vast numbers, the only one of which I have 
personal experience being Sphyrucephala hearsayana, Westw'. 
which within the space of a few* days I found in profusion 
under a Ipw arch over a roadside ditch in Cawnpore about 
30-xi-04 and also in the old Residency at Lucknow 4-xii-()4. 

Ortalinae, — A very extensive group (filling 14 ]);igc.s of 
Van der Wulp’s Catalogue) which cuts up into several natural 
subdivisions. Many species are handsomely marked. It seems 
to me the genus Da^tis is more akin to this group than to the 
Trypetinae, Bezzi revised this genus some time back ; Hcndel 
has done the same with the Pyrgota group and 1 am endeavour- 
ing to work out Stenopterina, 

Trypetinae or fruit flies. — Bezzi has exhaustively mono- 
graphed the Indian Museum collection in this family,* the text 

1 Unfortunately under the inadmissible name of Trypantidae, Mem. 
Ind. Mus. ni, 63-176 (1013). 
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aided by three large plates of exceptionally gi.)od Hgiires of 
wings from which it becomes a real pleasure to name specimens. 
A good many names are overturned as synonymic and but few 
species have been described since his work. 

Sapromyzinae. — The world's species of this subfamily were 
recently compiled by Hendel in the Genera Insectorum, Fasc. 
68 ( 1008), under the name of Lauxaninae. These endeavours to 
change family or subfamily names are unpardonable. The 
oriental species total about 160 ; Kertesz having set up over 40 
in Saproniyza alone, mostly from Papua. The rest of the species 
since 1890 are about equally divided, between Kertesz and de 
Meijere. 

Celyphi'nae, — A small group of peculiar flies with the 
scufccllum so enormously developed as to give the insects the 
appearance of small metallic blue or dull yellowish beetles. 

The limits of the few alleged species appear somewhat 
hazy. 

Psilinae, Borborinae^ Ochthiphilmaey Ephydrinae, Agro- 
myzinae.^ — Hardly any progress has been made in these but the 
indian Museum possesses a fair amount of undetermined material 
in the latter two groups. 

Oscininae, — De Meijere and Becker jointly have produced 
an exhaustive treatise On the Chloropidae of Java and the 
former author has described about 30 species in addition in 
fseparate pajjers.^ 

Oeomyzinat, — About 50 new species, mostly by de Meijere 
have recently appeared, about half of them being in Drosophila., 
.Phoridae, — Brues revised this group in 1906,® setting up 
over 30 new species, mainly from India, Formosa and Papua, 
whilst Wandolleok, Schmitz and Aldrich have added a species 
or two each. 

I treated of the group once, adding 10 iieu' species. Later 
I gave a description of Aphiochaeta ferruginea, Brun. which for 
some time had been a nomen nudum only, and was figured in 
Lefroy’s “ Indian Insect Life.’' This species has been known to 
breed" in the human intestines. Among the species described by 
Brues are several wingless forms some of which live in ants’ 
nests. Dr. Annandale has described a very interesting new 
Bhyncho7nicropteron from Ceylon* while Schmitz^ has 
discussed this and other myrinecophilous genera. 

The alleged new family TermUoxenidae suggested by Was- 
mann for Temiitoxenki assmutbi cannot sustain such rank. 

Hippoboscidae. — Of the Pupipara about a dozen species of 


1 This is not tho natural sequence of these groups but they are taken 
together here for the sake of convenience. 

2 Bechor and de Meijere ** Chloropiden aus Java.’* Tijd. y. Ent. 
LVT, 283 (1913). 

- Gen. In.*»ect. Fasc. 44 (1906). * Spol. Zeyl. VIII, 86 (1913). 

»> Zool. Jahr., p. 509 (19U). 
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this family of parasitic diptera, mostly by Speiser> have been 
rocontly described. 

Nycteribiidae. — SptJiser * has added 7 new species of these 
bat parasites, and de Meijcre one. Of some of them no des- 
criptions have been offered since the j)reljniinary ones given in 
1907. Mr, Hugh Scott has added to our knowledge of tlu' 
Ceylon species. 


— ❖ 


DECEMBER, ipig. 

The Montldy General Meeting of the St»ciety was Indd on 
Wednesday, the 4th December, 1918, at 9-15 im.t. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., O.I.E., D.Sc., !> V , ll.I., F.G.S.. 
F.A.S.B., F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

The following members wore present : - 

Dr. P. J. Briihl, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Mr. H. C, Das 
Gupta, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Dr. F. H. Gravely, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Visitor: — Mrs. L. L. Fermor. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed . 

Nineteen presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the deatii of Mr. Rol)ert 
John Pocock, an ordinary member- of the Society. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an ordinary 
member : — 

Sudhangsu Kumar Bancrjee, Esq., D.Sc., Ghose Professor 
of Applied Mathematics, Calcutta University, proposed by the 
Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., seconded by Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar. 

The following papers were read : — 

I. The origin, and ethnological significaHce of Indian boat 
designs. — By James Hoknelti. Communicated by the Anthropo- 
logical Secretary. 

2. On the identification of the ancient town of Tagara , — 
By Md. Abdul Aziz. Commujiicated by the Joint Philological 
Secretary. 


1 Her. Ind. Mus. 1, 295 (1907). 
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3. The oeewrrenee of Cyproba piriformis Oray, in P 
Mergui AreJtipdago. — By E. Vbbdbkboro. 

4. Ttoo albino varieties of CrPRtBA bbosa Linnaeus. — By 
E. Ybbobububo. 

5. The spee4fie identity of f&e West~Indian Cyproba Hbni- 
kbbi Sowerby, and of the East-Indian Cypbiba hubisimilis 

'}Martin, with the description of a new speeiea or variety, Cypbcba 
•Dlandiaba, and remarks on some related forms. — By E. Vbbdbk* 

BURG. 

The President announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 
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